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THB.POLLY  OF  BRINGING  UP  CHILDREN  TO  A  LBARNBD 
PROFESSION,  WIJPHOUT  THE  PROBABILITY  OF  PROVID- 
ING THEM  WITH  A  COMPETENCY. 

That  admiration  is  the  effect  of  ignorance^  is  a 
truth  universally  confessed;  and  nothing  so  forcibly 
excites  the  wonder  of  the  illiterate  plebeian^  as  the 
character  of  profound  erudition. 

Dauled  by  the  splendour  of  literary  honours,  many 
an  honest  parent  has  prevented  his  son  from  acquiring 
a  fortune  behind  the  counter,  to  see  him  starve  in  a 
pulpit. 

.  These  reflections  were  occasioned  by  meeting  an  old 
friend  at  a  coffee-house  one  evening  last  week.  His 
looks  were  meagre,  his  dress  shabby,  and  he  sufficiently 
jipologized  for  the  rustiness  of  his  coat  by  the  following 
narrative : 

.  "  My  father,"  said  he,  after  some  preliminai^  con- 
versation, ''  was  a  shoemaker  of  tolerable  business  in 
London;  a  very  honest  man,  and  very  much  given  to 
reading  godly  books,  whenever  he  could  stead  a  mo- 
ment from  the  lap^stpne  and  the  last.  As  I  was  the 
c^y^  child,  he  took  great  delight  in  me,  and  used  fre- 
quently to  say,  that  he  hoped  in  time  to  see  me  arch- 
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bidiop  of  Canterbury^and  no  sudi great  matters  neillier ; 
for  as  to  my  parentage,  I  was  as  good  as  many  a  one 
that  had  worn  a  mitre ;  and  he  would  make  me  as  good 
a  schoktrd  too,  or  it  should  go  hard  with  him. 

'^  My  destination  \ib  the  diturdh  Was  thus  unalterably 
fixed  before  I  was  five  years  old;  and  in  consequence 
of  it,  I  was  put  to  a  grammar-school  in  the  city^whence^ 
aflker  a  thousand  perils  of  the  cane  and  perils  of  the 
rod,  I  went  to  the  university  on  an  exhibition  of  fifteen 
pounds  a  year,  whidt-s^  fiither  obtained  firom  one  of 
the  city  companies,  with  no  small  difficulty.  So  scanty 
an  allowance  would  by  no  means  defray  the  enormous 
expense  of  university  education;  and  my  father,  whose 
pride  would  not  let  me  ^appear  meaner  ^an  my  'cms» 
panioto,  Vttry  Veadily  agreed  to  pay  me  forty  pounds 
out  of  the  yearly  profits  of  his  trade,  and  to  debar  him** 
ftelf  many  innocent  grctti^aSions,  in  girder  to  iicd>taplish 
k  me  llie  gAnd  dh^ct  tff  all  his  ambition. 

^  {ft  eot«e^dn(9e  of  iny  fkther^s  desire  thttt  I  should 
complete  the  full  term  ^f  aead^mied  educMidn,  I  ^d 
ttot  go  lirto  'ord)^ita  till  I  was  of  seven  years  jitanding, 
Imd  liad  talE!6n  the  degree'of  Master  df  Arts.  1  "was 
tiidrefore  kiclipabfe  <it  receiving  any  pecumai^  emolu** 
ments  from  my  studies,  till  I  was  six-and-twen<ry; 
Then,-howe^!W,  I  was  Msdlved  to  tnake  a  bold  push, 
and  to  fi^eenfy  ftfUi«ir>fipom'the  burthen  of  «uppc^g 
me  ^\^  'half  ihe  profits  6i  his  ^afbotfts.  The  old  <man 
was  eager  that  I  should  ttttmipt  to  get  Mime  kind  <tf 
preferment;  not,  as  he  would  generously  say,  thatiid' 
wmted  to  witiidraw  his  assintanoe,  bitt  that  he  thought 
It  was  high  time^  beghi  to  lo<&  up  «t  the  'bishopric. 

''I  hastened  to  London  m  the  moit  ample  MSiiw 
^  display  of  my  <abi}iti^,  biid  the  acqusHion  of  money 
and  fhme.  Soon  after  my  mrrivia,  I  heard  of  a  vacant 
leetliiMUp;  'and  though  I  wais  ^n  enfire  Stranger  lo 
efeiy  oife  of  the  pai^hioAefs,1  ^Mli^d  llo'trttstttf^ 
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to  iiOMrt  haidKfmm,  and  a  sednknit  oanvasB. 
I  §bM&  not  teoiiUe  jmx  wkk  an  «niimera|iaii  of  the 
aeioaral  indigBities  i  ao^fered  (fiur  I  bad  not  lost  facy 
imiveiaty  pride),  &qql  being  under  tiie  neceasity  to 
addreaB,  with  the  most  aibject  MppUoation,  ehaadleiB, 
harbers,  and  green-grooen.  Suffiee  it  to  acquaint  you, 
lint  n^seif,  and  another  ycmng  cl€|i:gyman  of  regpilar 
edaeatian,  appeared  im  4^  day  of  dection  to  have  but 
Mranteen  votes  jbebween  us;  and  tbat  a  methocUstieal 
eiiliiiiaart,  who  had  once  been  a  carpenter,  bore  away 
the  pme  ^kh  ^  nuvjorirty  of  a  hundred  ami  twenty. 

^  Though  disaf^pointed,  I  was  not  dejected;  and  I 
applied  to  a  certain  rector  for  his  curacy,  the  duty  x>f 
wkieii  consisted  in  poayers  twice  a  day,  a  ^sermon  on 
Sfiiidays,  and  innum^ able  burials,  chrirtenings,  and 
weddings.  I  bought  myself  happy,  however,  in  bdmg 
dfttrad  fiouety  ^fuiaeas  a  year,  without  svtrplice,  or 
sarj^ua  fises;  but  bow  was  I  dbagrined,  on  being  told 
hfAe  mcboac,  on  4he  very  Sunday  I  went  to  officiate, 
tbat  I  need  ndt  troufale  myself,  as  lUK^her  gentleman 
had  undettakenihe  whole  duty  at  forty  pounds! 

^  I  waked  a  consideiriilde  tnne  in  expectation  that 
soinetbing  abe  would  fall;  hot  heard  .nothii^  in  whicb 
ikme  was  die  least  probabibty  of  auccess>.un&tt^M)rtedf^ 
as  I  was,  by  firiends,  and  unbiown  to  £une^  At  las<^ 
1  was  inicffmed  l^  an  ac^auitAnoe,  that  a  certain 
deigyman  in  the  eijty  was  about  io  resigpi  his  leeture*^ 
shqi,  and  that  be  amdd  probably  resign  in  my  &y(mr,. 
if  I  were  eariy  enough  in  my  application.  I  made  aE 
tfae.baate  I  possibly  could  to  reach  this  geatlemim  b&^ 
&re  his  resignatiim ;  and  found  very  li^  difficulty^ 
in  pefsuading  him  to  Jnteicede  in  my  favour.  In 
short,  his  endeavours,  joined  to  my  own,  secured  tha 
lecftuMship,  ^aod  I  was  unanimously  chosen.  The 
dactors^ibaw^ver,  expressed  a  desire  thi^  I  would  quib 
Wf  plaee  W  residence,  wbidi  was  at  a  d^tance,.  and 
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live  in  the  parish.  To  this  request  I  cMflenitod;  aod 
immediately  fixed  myself  in  a  decent  family^  where  I 
lodged  and  boarded  for  fifty  pounds  a  year;  and  as  I 
was  not  so  ambitious  as  my  father,  I  congratulated 
myself  on  the  happy  event,  and  sat  down  contented 
and  satisfied.  But,  alas!  how  was  I  confounded,  when 
my  collectors  brought  the  annual  contribution,  to  find 
it  amount  to  no  more  than  the  exact  sum  of  twenty- 
one  poundstwo  shillings  and  three-pence  threefarthings! 
I  was  under  an  immediate  necessity  of  discharging  my 
lodging,  resigning  my  preferment,  and  quietly  decamp- 
ing with  the  loss  of  no  inconsiderable  sum  out  of  my 
pittance. 

''  Thus,  Sir,"  said  he, ''  I  have  now  for  these  twenty 
years  been  tossed  about  in  the  world  without  any  fixed 
residence,  and  without  any  certain  prospect  of  my  bread. 
I  must  not,  however,  complain,  as  I  am  well  assured 
there  are  many  in  the  metropolis  in  situations  very  si- 
milar to  mine.  Yet  sometimes,  I  own,  I  cannot  help 
being  foolish  enough  to  imagine,  that  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  happier,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  have  been 
richer,  h^  I  been  brought  up  to  my  paternal  awl  and 
lost.  My  poor  father  died  about  two  years  ago,  and  I 
have  reason  to  think,  his  disappointment  and  sorrow 
for  my  ill  success  hastened  his  dissolution. 
.  ''  I  now  support  myself  tolerably  well  in  the  capacity 
of,  what  the  world  ludicrously  calls,  a  Hackney  Parson. 
And  though  I  do  not  get  quite  so  much  as  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  I  mi&e  shift  to  keep  soul  and  body 
togedier;  .  and  I  thank  God  for  that.  If,  Sir,  you 
could  reconynend  me  to  read  prayers  occasionally,  or 
bury  /a  corpse,  here  is  my  address,  up  four  pmr  of 
stiurs"^-^ 

He  was  proceeding,  but  he  had  too  powerfully  ex- 
cited my  sympathy;  and  after  ccmsolkig  him  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  not  without 
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vevere  reflections  on  those  parents,  who,  to  indulge  a 
clpldtsh  vanity,  bring  up  their  offipring  to  misery  and 
want  ■  '  - 

No.CXyill. 

ON  DBCENCY  AS  THB  ONLY  MOTIVE  OP  OUR  APPARENT 
VIRIWBS,  AND  PARTICULARLY  OP  OUR  RELIGIOUS  BE- 
HAVIOUR. 

Whatever  may  be  the  vices  of  this  age,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  particularly  distinguished  by  hypocrisy. 
Selfishness  reigns  triumphant ;  and  men,  for  the  most 
part>  pursue  whatever  they  think  conducive  to  their 
own  pleasure  or  mterest,  without  regarding  appear- 
ances, or  the  opinions  of  others,  except,  indeed,  when 
their  interest  or  their  pleasure  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

Even  they  who  fill  offices  of  confidence  and  honour 
in  the  community,  are,  in  this  age,  fond  of  divesting 
themselves  of  that  external  dignity  with  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  judged  it  right  to  surround 
them.  They  descend  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  pride 
from  their  natural  or  political  eminence,  and  will  not 
even  display  the  appearance  of  those  virtues  and  abili- 
ties which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  their  offices  and 
stations.  They  ostentatiously  exhibit  a  carelessness 
and  profligacy  in  their  conversation  and  behaviour, 
which,  if  they  really  possess,  ought  to  displace  them 
from. their  rank,  and  strip  them  of  their  blushing 
honours. 

In  those  who  fill  public  offices,  or  who  arie  fixed  in 
the  more  important  professions,  a  regard  to  external 
decency  is  itself  a  virtue.  But,  in  truth,  tf  the  present 
disordered  state  of  things  would  permit,  none  ought  to 
fill  those  offices  and  professions,  whose  regard  to  de- 
emcy.does  not  arise  from  a  regard  to  virtue. 

There  are,. indeed,  many  who  are  esteemed  good 
sort  of  persons,  but  whose  goodness  is  unprincipled. 
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and  Appears  t6  arise  sddy  frotti  a  rtgud  io  txtatrsA 
decamm,  or  what  k  called  the  saTiog  of  appeirancitt. 
And  this  motive^  poor  and  contemptible  as  it  ii,  ki 
comparison  with  rational  principles  arising  from  con- 
viction^ is  very  often  the  only  avowed  motive  for  the 
regular  performance  of  all  external  diities>  Imt  more 
particularly  of  those  which  concern  religion* 

Our  f  el^on  teiEiohes  us  to  separate  one  day  out  of 
.seven  for  religious  purposes^  But  many  totn  ionsidcftr 
the  institution  merely  as  a  foolish  superstition;  and 
therefore  spend  th^  Silbbath^  like  the  eharming  p^ple 
abroad,  at  cards  and  ifi  dissipationi  and  very  ikiuch  la- 
ment those  gross  prejudices  of  the  common  peojdif, 
which  render  it  decent  and  prudent  not  to  open  the 
theatres,  and  enliven  the  horrid  dulness  of  the  Sevendi 
Day  by  public  diversions.  Eve<i  mighty  gbod  sott  of 
.  people^  as  they  are  usutiUy  called^  hesitate  not  to  eon- 
tess,  that  a  regard  to  eSctemal  dectocy  is  one  of  the 
chief  motives  of  their  regular  conduct  in  observing  the 
Sabbath,  and  other  virtu6iis  {Practices  of  6ur  fbife- 
fiathers. 

It  w<^d  not  be  difficult  to  trace  this  motive  of 
decency  in  matiy  i>f  the  apparent  virtues,  which  display 
themselves,  wi^  tio  little  ostentation,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  huinaa  life^  But  it  is  xeally  better  io  pay  that 
deference  to  virtue  which  arises  from  assuming  the 
appearances,  than  by  impudent  and  avowed  contempt 
of  it,  to  injure  others  by  the  example.  To  have 
merely  a  regard  to  dedOncy  ia  cotntnon  life,  atid  in  a 
wicked  and  uoprineipled  age>  betomes^  in  kome  de- 
gree, virtug^is.  We  will  not>  therefore,  expose  this 
unsoimd  virtue  to  severe  eensurb^  exoopt  When  it  i^ 
pears  in  religion^  where>  whatever  appearaaoeit  itfe 
insincere,  constitute  hypocrisy  of  a  nmrt  detestable 
kind,  hypocrisy  founded  oaself-inte^esi. 

Pofe  has  mid,  that  Seeker  was  d«eat>  and  Hmt 
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Bwtdle  h9i  a  hrartt  Wl^tb^r  ihei  WMwm  or  tbo 
prake  waa  )wl  is,  191^  mitue  tp  dj^wme^  AU  I  id»att 
i^B^wk  Qli  the.  pcissui^  k,  tbut  thpjMgh  Aec^iiey  iwy 
soiootb  the  wny  to  w^tts,  ao4  U^nwAe  U^ielf  mta  t)ie 
lighost  8Qat6  of  pf ^fMQieiit^  ijt  isi  4  bciavt  wl;  whieb,  i^ 
eapaJpito  qi  denying,  from  th^  w^eeas^  a.pme  w4  sojkl 
sadiffactioiu  Tliaugk  d^et^n^^r  nfnthoMt.  sigfi^rij^  «^«y 
bo  ^prpyed  by  «anrow  politieimft,  a»d  ov#»  gam  tb^ 
applause  of  tbe nudtitacl^^  by  deceiviog  ibmii  yot  kit 
jftot  tbe  hypocrito  triumpb*  but  ipemember,  tb*^  tbete 
ip  ono  belore  whom  all  h^afft3  arQ  0po0#  all  4^t^ 
]m^vq^  wd  fvom  wbom  no  socreta  am  bidden.. 


on  THB  ANmoatnaa  oo^asionkb  in  tsb  gountey  ar 

In  « late  pap^  oa  tlw  4iaagr«iE$ma9t«  of  9  couiitiy 
fitigbbflurboad,  I  piiiipia9^y  omitt^  ow>  q€  tbe  mo^ 
fniit£i«i  causie^  of  tb^i9»  iutendiiifi^  t<^  ^oqwdar  it  in  f 
paper  by  itaelf,  cQOsi$teiitly  witb  itfl)  e]ji^teosiTa  and  i^^^ 
portant  operation.  I  beUefre  it  \f ill  be  alli^we^  by  a,U 
who  baye  mad^  rwiarbPf  that  tb^  indmd«al9  ei  thi^ 
nation  ore  mor^  serioualy  and  inv^t^atfjly  dividisd  by 
d^>uteB  about,  the  Game^  than  by  coAtroTeBsiief  wfaicb 
make  mudi  isaore  nme  m  the  world  oni  tbo  9ul^cts  oC 
pditics  or  religion.  What  remainsiaimng  W  of  Sjny^ger 
iicsa  and  bratality  is  chiefly  pM8orY€)d  by  tb^  meM^ 
Mid  lelfiah  greediness  of  thasd  vbo  posaeaa  a  tbons^^ 
peocdiar  advantages,  and  who  yet  meaaly  contend  for 
an  exclftsiw  right  to  destMy  ib^  Oamo ;  tbvA  wi^uo- 
tuary  propierty  wbidi  th^  Grmtor  intand^  Ut  be 
poBSMied  by  Iha  first  occupant^  lika  tb»  4ai>  ]i^l>  an4 
Wttter^ 

Some  restmioAi^  hoveTer^  of  that  l^kid^  wbi^  tOAd 
to  preimnt  dhi^poat  kboiBsar  ^m  waaliRg  bw  v^^imUp 
#iM,  BMSi^t,  perhaps^  be  Mitber  iXf^idA,  not  in  any 
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reiipect  attended  with  inconTeoieiice.  But  the  GiOM 
Laws^  as  they  now  exist  in  England,  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  noble  fabric  of  our  free  constitntion.  They  are  il- 
liberal in  their  nature ;  they  originated  in  slavery^  and 
they  lead  to  tyranny.  It  is  remarked  by  Bum,  and 
the  great  Commentator  on  our  legal  system,  that,  in 
one  statute  only  for  the  preservation  of  Game,  there 
are  not  less  than  six  blunders  in  grammar,  besides 
other. mistakes;  so  that  one  is  led  to  conclude,  that 
this  part  of  our  boasted  code  was  drawn  up  1^  a  com^ 
mittee  of  boorish  country  esquires  and  stupid  fox- 
hunters.  Indeed,  the  whole  body  of  the  Game  Laws 
is  replete  with  perplexity,  absurdity,  and  contradiction. 
What  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  that  the  legislature 
of  a  mighty  empire  should  require  one  hundred  a  year 
as  a  qualification  to  shoot  a  poor  partridge,  and  only 
forty  shillings  to  vote  for  a  senator?  **  There  is 
another  offence/'  says  Blackstone,  '*  so  constituted  by 
a  variety  of  acts  of  parliament ;  wluch  are  so  numerous 
and  confrised,  and  the  crime  itself  of  so  questionable  a 
nature,  that  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  many 
observations  thereupon.  And  yet  it  is  an  offimce 
which  the  sportsmen  of  England  seem  to  think  of  the 
highest  importance ;  and  a  matter,  perhaps  the  only 
one,  of  general  and  national  concern;  associations 
having  been  formed  all  over  the  kingdom  to  prevent 
its  destructive  progress ;  I  mean  the  offence  of  destroy- 
ii^  such  beasts  and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  the 
denomination  of  Game.**  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  an  Englishman,  who  has  a  regard  for 
the  honour  of  his  country,  and  sense  enough  to  see  the 
mean  and  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  the 
nonsense  of  the  letter,  must  hide  his  face  in  confusion^ 
when  he  considers  how  much  time  and  attention  have 
l>een  spent  upon  them  by  the  British  legislature. 
Rural  diversions  certainly  constitute  a  very  {deasing 
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iosiA  proper  aoousemeait  for  all  ranks  nkme  the  lowest 
Everj  man  who  has  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  gentle- 
man,  or/  indeed,  who  is  capable  of  spending  his  time 
in  amusement  without  injuring  the  public  or  his  own 
family,  ought  to  be  suffered  to  partake  of  them :  if  he 
gives  up  his  hours,  his  labour,  and  his  thoughts  to  the 
pursuit,  he  has  earned  a  right  to  the  object,  since  the 
dt^ect  is  <^  a  nature  which  cannot  be  appropriated 
while  alive  and  at  liberty.  A  fellowKjreature  is  agree- 
ably amused  and  benefited,  and  no  man  robbed,  since 
the-^bird  that  flies  in  the  air  no  more  belongs  to  the 
tenant  of  the  mansion-house,  than  the  sun-beam  which 
equally  shines  on  the  cottage  and  the  palace.  Poor  is 
ihe  opulence,  and  little  the  grandeur,  that  shows  a 
disposition,  which  would  undoubtedly  engross,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  light  and  the  air. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  a  trespass,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  lord  of  the  manor  is  no  less  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  for  it  <m  his  own  manor  than  any  other 
person;  whether  qualified  or  unqualified.  It  shows, 
therefore,  the  ignorance  as  well  as  arbitrary  disposition 
of  these  petty  princes,  when  they  clmm  the  privilege 
of  prowling  for  prey,  without  control,  on  their  neigh- 
bour's land,  and  of  eichiding  all  others  frmn  their 
own.  In  short,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  what  privileges 
ihe  lord  of  the  manor  possesses ;  and  whether  he  has 
a  better  right  to  hunt  and  shoot,  without  a  particular 
,gnuit  from  the  king,  than  the  meanest  subject  whom 
he  bullies  and  brow-^beats.  The  contemptible  laws 
which  have  been  made  on  this  business  certainly  want 
iUustration  and  amendment.  Indeed,  they  ought  to 
1)6  torn  out  of  the  statute-book  of  a  free  people,  and 
the  m^nory  of  them,  like  that  of  feudal  ignorance  and 
slavery,  execrated. 

Thereis  apractice  particularly  mean  and  oppressive, 
.which  wryvinucfa  prevails  in  this  selfish  age,  among 
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.the  ei^*roiseft  of  tJbat  pwt  of  dui  cceatioa  whidk  Godl 
and  nature  hove  c3on8ttAatfid  firee  ai  the  seta  wad  wmcUr 
Th£]p  do  not  consider  tke  piusuit  of  game  in«  die  lake- 
xal  fight  of  a  gentbmanlike  drrersion^  hut  imm  tke 
liai e  and  tke  partridge  as  provender  fer  the  table  at 
once  genteel  and  cheap*.  Th^  therefore  seldom  givf 
ihemaelyes  the  trouUe  to  join  in  the  chase,  or  carry  the 
gun  orer  the  furrows ;  but  select  some  idle  peasant^ 
who»  fay  poaidiing,  has  required  a  skiU  im  the  arts  of 
^i^rtroying  game,  and  send  him  to  proivide  pheasant^ 
Md  bid  defiance  to  hts  superiors^  whene^N^  the  master 
itas  company  to  dine  with  fahn,  and  wishes  to  sam^  an 
ittrtide  in  ^e  bntdiei^s  aoeount*  This  hero  sallies 
forth  under  theproteetion  of  Uie  lerd  or  lady  of  the 
manor;  and  if  he  meets  a  eurate^  or  an  apothecary^  or 
a  reputable  tradesman,  oat  eTon  a  neigldbKiuring  lord  of 
the  manor^  bcddly  insults  ^m,  threatens  to  shoot 
their  dogs  or  seiae  their  fowling-pieQeft;  and  jnslifiaB 
idllns  insolmoe  by  alleging,  that  wha^t  he  doeaor  say^ 
jn  aU  by  his.  mastsa^s  order.  Appeal  to  that  master, 
mud,  probably,  the^  insaks  are  aggravated ;  or,  if  he 
pretends  to  unoommoo  affiiMlity,  he  will  allow  that 
the  fellow  is  i^t  to  be  a  little  ibulnnouthedr  but,  upon 
Ijhe  whole,  is  a  very  faithCal  servant*  The  poor  man 
himself  mi^t,  indeed,  be  punished  both  tar  his  tren- 
pass  and  his  ill«<usage;  but  thoneigh  he  Insulted  Jm 
{HTos^cutors  in  the  field,  he  is  ready,  like  all  iqmtart 
nnd  petty  pc^ntatos,  to  bend  on  his  kneea  for  meBqr^ 
and  usually  disarms  the  generous  by  ^buling  n  wife 
nnd  Ax  chihiren«  I  know  not  which  ought  to  pi«lo» 
ruinate,  cem^assiim  fbr  the  deluded  peasanlw  or  cnur 
itempt  fiir  his  employer.  It  is  surely  enough  diat  the 
sndk  BUOL  claims  an  eielusire  right  to  the  eommoneiB 
of  nature  himself;  and  he  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
jufEered  to  oemmisrion  the  lowest  pjebcfian  to  do  that 
wMdi  be  prohibita  in  gentlemen  of  the  pcf^ssions^  af 
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IbrttttmHi  VMieipaidentt  il  bot  m  greit^  ill  Ifeovni, 

.  It  w  in  tike  IKnrar  of  tiioie  hk^Bga^  wlko  ieUom 
possess  anidi  prmciple,  to  mlF^ilve  «U  the  country  im 
jnimositT.  The  landed  g»trj,  espMitllj  nabobs  tmd 
ujj^sUrts^  VMiUy  possess  a  sliare  of  pride  lolly  propotw 
jltma^  to  tbeir  estate  and  mansion-boiise.  The  hwh 
iiXig  of  one  trespasses  on  the  dominions  of  aiaotbei. 
Reprisals  afe  nu^e^  Eaeh  defends  his  representatinu 
One  thinks  himself  as  good  (for  that  is  the  phrase)  as 
4he  othw.  No  Goneessimw  can  pos»bly  be  made. 
Hatred,  of  the  iHtterest  and  most  raneoiovs  JaxA, 
mutually  takes  possessmi  of  these  lords  in  miniature; 
add  mi^y  a  hunting  would  end,  if  Tassals  oould  be 
procured^  like  that  of  Chevy  Chace,  in  a  Uoody  battia 

If  eomposfidon  did  not  intarvene,  one  might  be  much 
ctftertained  with  so  ludierous  an  object^  as  that  of 
creatures,  who  pretend  to  reason>  benevdlence,  Chrb- 
tianity,  and  education,  rendering  thmr  existence  nnjh 
tnally  painful  by  fierce  quarrds,  secret  but  venomous 
hatred,  expensive  and  vexatious  Utigations,  occasioned 
by  ob|ects  of  a  nature  truly  trifling  in  thansdves,  and 
which,  allowing  them  every  posnble  praise,  can  be 
called  no  more  than  innocent  diversions.  Are  we  not 
jtiU  children  with  all  our  beard  and  gravity  about  ut, 
if  we  play  till  we  quarrel?  Our  c<mdu(^  in  this 
respecty  is  almost  too  absurd  to  admit  of  serious  expos- 
tulation. It  may  furnish  scenes  for  mirth  at  a  pupped 
«how,  or  a  fiurce  at  Bartholomew  Fak. 

However,  I  think  it  necessary,  befbre  I  eondude 
.this  subject,  to  dedare,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the 
.malignant  misinterpretations  of  gossips  and  scandal- 
dealers  by  profession,  that  there  are  no  aUusiotts  in 
this  pi^cr  either  personal  or  local ;  and  that  I  have 
Aot  been  plsading  for  a  pri?i]ege  in  wluch  I  am  iirt^ 
^ested^  not  being  inclmed  to  b«pt,  nor  aUe  to  skoot 
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I  wiU  beg  leare  to  add  one  passage  on  the  subject 
from  Blackstone,  for  the  information  of  those  among 
sportsmen^  who  are  too  tenacious  of  theit.ekclasive 
rights^  and  who  are  able  to  read  it. 

*'  Another  violent  alteration  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion^ consisted  in  the  depopulation  of  whole  countries 
for  the  purposes  of  the  king's  rpyal  diversion;  and 
subjecting  both  them^  and  all  ancient  forests  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  unreasonable  severity  of  forest  laws, 
imported  from  the  continent ;  whereby  the  slaughter 
of  a  beast  was  made  almost  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a 
man.  In  the  Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was  allowed 
to  kill  or  chase  the  king's  deer,  yet  he  might  start  any 
game,  pursue  and  kill  it,  upon  his  own  estate.  But 
the  rigour  of  these  new  constitutions  vested  the  sole 
property  of  all  the  Game  in  England  in  the  king 
alone;  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  disturb  any  fowl  of 
the  air  Or  iany  beast  of  the  field,  of  such  kinds  as  wer^ 
specially  reserved  for  the  royal  amusement  of  the  sove- 
reign, without  express  license  from  the  king,  by  the 
grant  of  a  chase  or  free  warren :  and  those  franchises 
were  granted  as  much  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
breed  of  animals,  as  to  indulge  the  sul^ect.  From  a 
similar  principle  to  which,  though  the  forest  laws  aire 
now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obso^ 
lete ;  yet  fjrom  this  root  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gan^e  Law,  now  arrived  to, 
and  wantoning  in,  its  highest  vigour,  both  founded 
upon  the  same  unreiasonable  notions  of  permanent 
property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  productive  of  the 
same  tyranny  to  the  commons :  but  with  this  differ- 
ence ;  that  the  forest  laws  establbhed  oi^y  one  mightjr 
hunter  throughout  the  land,  the  Game  Laws  hkve 
raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every,  manor.  And  in  one 
respect  the  ancient  law  was  much  less  unreasonable* 
than  the  modem;  for  the  king's  graiitee  of  a  chase  6t 
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free' wiurren:  might  kill  game  in  every  part.of  his  fran- 
clme :  but  now,  though  a  freeholder  of  less  than  one 
hundred  ^  year  is  forbidden  to  kill  a  partridge  on  his 
own  estate,  yet  nobody  else  (not  even  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  unless  he  hath  a  grant  of  free  warrep)  can  do 
it,  without  committmg  a  trespass,  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  an  action^^ 

No.CXX. 

ON  THB.IMPOBTANGS  OP  GOVBRNING  THB  TBMPBR. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  many  complaints  of  the  cala- 
igpities  of  human  life,  it  is  certain,  that  more  constant 
uneasiness  arises  from  ill  temper  than  from  iU  fortune. 
In  vain  has  Providence  bestowed  eveiy  external  blessing, 
if  .care. has  not  been  taken  by  ourselves  to  Smooth  the 
asperi^  of  the  temper.  Bad  temper  imbitters  every 
sweet,  and  converts  a  paradise  into  a  place  of  torment. 
The  government  of  the  temper  then,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race  so  greatly  depends,  can 
never  be  too  frequently  or  too  forcibly  recommended. 
But  as  it  was  found  by  some  of  the  ancients,  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  .methods  of  deterring  young  per- 
sons from  any  disagreeable  or  vicious  conduct,  to  point 
out  a  living  character  in  which  it  appeared  in  all  its 
deformity,  I  shall  exhibit  a  picture,  in  which  I  hope  a 
bad  temper  vrill  appear,  as  it  really  is,  a  most  unami- 
able  object.  > 

•  It  is  by  no  means  uneommon  to  observe  those  who 
have  been  flattered  for  superficial  qualities  at  a  very^ 
early  age,  and. engaged  in  so  constant  a  series  of  dissi- 
pating pleasure,  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  culture  of 
the  mind,  becoming,  in  the  middle  and  advanced  periods 
of  life,  melancholy  instances  of  the  miserable  efifects 
uniting  from  an  ungovemed  temper.  A  certain  lady, 
wfaoju  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Hispulla,  was 
Qeldftratedfirom  her  ii^ncy  for  a  fine  complexion.  She 
had,  indeed,  no  very  amiable  expression  in' her  eyes,  but 
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Hbm  venniSon  «f  her  cheeks  Ad  not  IeiU  to  ^ttnct  adsiU 
jBiiDMy  and  ske  was  connaced  bjr  lier  glas^  and  hf  tbe^ 
fmewratioiis  of  the  foung  aieii^  thaidift  waa aaodier 
and  Ji  firaer  Hden*  She  had  esptry  dpporteaity  ^ 
iipiwnring  her  nnd;  hat  as  wa  aataraiy  iMrtow  oav 
fin^  care  an  ^  ^loalitf  which  we  aoMit  Talaa»  she 
eoold  never  grfe  her  atfentkm  either  to  haafcs  or  oeii> 
mstruction^  and  at  the  nge  of  Meen  or  sixteen  could 
scarcely  write  her  mme  lQg^bljr4  or  Bead  a  sentence 
without  hesitation.  Her  personal  jdianas  were,  how- 
ever, powwiVd  enaugh  to  oaptivate  the  heart  of  a 
tiioughdess  heir,  yerjr  little  older  than  herself.  Her 
vanity,  rather  than  her  love,  was  gratified  1^  the  alli- 
ance; and  when  ihe  aaddoities  of  promiscaous  suitors 
were  at  an  end,^  found  hersdf  sinking  in  die  'dead 
calm  of  insipidity.  Whra  love  was  no  more,  other 
passions  sprung  up  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  rank 
weeds  in  a  soil  where  no  salutary  herb  has  been 
planted  in  the  vemid  season.  I^ide,  that  firiiitlul 
plant  whidi  bears  every  Jund  of  odbus  quality  in 
abundance^  toek  root  in  her  heart,  and  flourished  like 
the  nettle  or  the  Iwmlock  on  the  banks  of  the  stagnant 
pool. 

Har  husband  was  the  first  to  feel  its  faanafiil  effects. 
Though  the  matdi  was  greatly  to  her  jukantage,  Ae 
persuaded  herself  that  she  might  have  done  better;- 
and  that  her  good  fortune  was  J>y  no  means  adequate 
to  the  piiiae  wlueh  hahemxty  and  merit miighfk  have« 
justly  claimed.    With  this  conviction,  and  without  any 
habits  or  aUUties  which  might  lead  her  to  seek  amuse- 
meat  in  books,  she  found  no  diversion  so  congenial  to. 
her  heart,  as  ^  tormentmg  a  good-iiatured,  young, 
and  agreeable  jiusband,  who,  hy  marrying,  had  os- 
cluded  her  from  the  probability  of  a  title.    As  a  small' 
compensation  for  ithe  injury  recdved,  she  assumed  an 
ahsohrte  dominion  oMr  ihim^  his  ^ortunOi  and  hk  Ur^ 
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itulf.  HedaM^>not^feriat>pit»<m!fr<nBlier;  for  en 
43ie  sfighesl  opposfftioti^  lier  eyes  dart  <fire,  her  <k/e€k§ 
fflcm  with  indigBation,  vnd  her  tongue  ^Mers  ^yerf 
hitter  wofrd  which  rage  and  maliee  <^n  dictate.  The 
cemfeittif  every ineal is pdwiiedhy  aquarrd;  and  M 
aogiy  voetferation  id  reechoed  from  the  paarloor  to  the 
kitchen^  from  the  cellar  te  the  garret^  by  mght  and  kf 
Aay>  except  m  Ihe  awfal  and  ominous  pause  iit  a  aoUen 
sucuce* 

The  poor  husband^  who,  witib  every  amiable  dispo^ 
irition,  possessed  idso  ifae  virtue  of  patience,  bare  Hie 
erfl  as  long  as  human  nature  eould  bear  it;  fmt  as 
years  adranced,  and  her  fury  hiereased,  he  sought  a 
reftige  at  thetavern,  and  in  ^ex^mposmg  jiice  -of  the 
grape.  Excess  and  Texatton  Mon  li^d  liim  in  the  vnly 
secure  asylum  from  the  stings  and  arrows  of  anient* 
rageons  temper,  the  sileint  tomb. 

The  diildren,  affker  suffering  ncrvery  species  v!  per- 
secution which  an  angry,  though  ^foodtshly  "fond  mother 
cotQd  inffiet,  no  sooner  arrived  at  -maturify,  than  they 
b^^  to  lodt  Ibr  hopjmiess  in  an  ^eqcape  from  faome^ 
iHiare  -neither  peace  'nor  ease  could  find  a  place.  The 
daugfaters^manied  meanly,  unworthily,  and  wretdhedly^ 
contented  to  take  refuge  from  the  rage^of  a  ^farious 
mother  in  the  arms  of  footmen  and  hab-dressers;  ^ 
sons  Tan  iiway,  "and  ^became  vagrant  and  wretched  de* 
bandiees ;  t31  in  mere  'despair,  oncbf  them  entered  ^m 
a  soldier  in  the  'East  India  service,  and  the  other 'pift  an 
end  to  Ins  own  existence. 

The  mother,  i^r  shedding  a  few  natural  tears,  and 
wiping  fhem  soon,1)egan  to  feel  her  pride  and  passion 
amply  gratified  in  an  absolute  dominion  over  an  estate^ 
a  nmnsion-house,  and  a  tribe  of  servants,  whose  de^ 
pendent  situation  made  them  bear  her  fiiry  with  little 
I'esistanoe.  *But  she  enjoyed  her  reign  but  a  fihort 
thue;  Ibr  «  -her  'mind  was  incapable  df  resting  «r 
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itorif  for  sopport^  she  sought  rdief  from  the  bottle  of 
cordial;  and^  heated  one  day  with  a  large  draught, 
and  a  violent  passion  with  one  of  the  maids/she  burst 
a  blood-vessel,  and  expired  in  a  scolding  fit/ her  tongue 
still  quivering  after  her  heart  had  ceased  its  pulsation. 

I  believe  the  originals  of  such  a  picture  as  this,  are 
much  less  common  in  the  present  age,  than  they  were 
in  the  last  century.  Ladies  were  then  secluded  from 
the  world  till  marriage,  and  as  they  were  very  superfi- 
cially educated  in  every  thing  but  potting  and  pre- 
serving, it  is  no  wonder  if  they  became  termagants, 
shrews,  scqlds,  or  viragos.  They  had  no  right  ideas 
of  themselvaf  or  the  world  around  them,  and  yielded, 
without  opposition,  to  those  violent  emotions  which 
arise  perhaps  in  every  nund  when  it  is  totally  uncul- 
tivated. 

Culture  of  the  understandii^  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  subduing  the  heart  to  softness,  and 
redeeming  it  from  that  savage  state  in  which  it  too 
often  comes  from  the  hatids  of  nature.  The  more  our 
reason  b  strengthened,  the  better  she  is  enabled  to 
keep  her  seat  on  the  throne,  and  to  govern  those  pas- 
nons  which  were  appointed  to  be  her  subjects;  but 
which  too  often  rebel,  and  succeed  in  their  unnatural 
revolt.  But  besides  the  e£fect  of  mental  culture,  in 
calling  forth  and  increasing  the  powers  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  it  seems  to  possess  an  influence  in  human- 
izing the  feelii^,  and  meliorating  the  native  dispo- 
rition.  Music,  painting,  and  poetry,  teach  the  mind 
to  select  the  agreeable  parts  of  those  objects  which 
surround  us,  and  by  habituating  it  to  a  pure  and  per- 
manent delight,  gradually  superinduce  an  habitual 
good-humour.  It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  happiness, 
that  the  mind  should  be  accustomed  from  infancy  to 
turn  from  deformed  and  painful  scenes,  and  to  con- 
template whatever  can  be  found  of  moral  and  natural 
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beauty.  The  spirits,  under  this  benign  management, 
contract  a  milkiness,  and  learn  to  flow  ail-cheerily 
in  their  smooth  and  yielding  channels;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  young  mind  is  teased,  fretted,  and  neg- 
lected, the  passages  of  the  spirits  become  rugged, 
abrupt,  exasperated,  and  the  whole  nervous  system 
seems  to  acquire  an  excessive  irritability.  The  ill- 
treatmient  of  children  has  not  only  made  them  wretched 
at  the  time,  but  wretched  for  life;  tearing  the  fine 
contexture  of  their  nerves,  and  roughening,  by  exam- 
ple, and  by  some  secret  and  internal  influence,  the  very 
constitution  of  their  tempers.  ^ 

So  much  of  the  happiness  of  private  ^fe,  and  the 
virtues  of  mothers  and  daughters  in  parffcular,  depends 
on  the  government  of  the  temper,  that  the  temper 
ought  to  be  a  principal  object  of  regard  in  a  well-^ 
conducted  education*  The  suffering  of  children  to 
tyrannise,  without  control,  over  servants  and  inferiors, 
is^  I  am  convinced,  the  ruin  of  many  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition. The  virtues  of  humanity,  benevolence,  humi- 
lity, cannot  be  too  early  enforced.  Every  method 
should  be  used  which  reason,  religion,  prudence,  and 
experience,  can  suggest,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
sweetening  the  temper,  and  banishing  the  furies  from 
society.  May  the  endeavours  be  successful;  and  may 
we  only  read,  that  there  have  indeed  been  such  animals 
as  shrews  and  viragos,  but  that  the  breed  is  extinct  in 
£ngland,  like  the  breed  of  wolves! 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  lovely  picture  of 
Serena,  in  Mr.  Hay  ley's  instructive  poem,  the  Triumphs 
of  Temper;  and  I  cannot  conclude,  without  earnestly 
entreating  the  ladies  to  view  it  as  a  looking-glass,  by 
which  they  may  learn  to  dress  their  minds  in  a  manner 
winch  can  never  be  out  of  fashion;  but  which  will 
enable  them  to  secure  as  well  as  extend  their  conquef  ts, 
and  to  chaimeven  when  the  lUies  and  roses  are  all 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Withered.  If  the  podm  should  effect  this  veiy  laudaUeF 
purpose,  die  Virtues^  the  Muses,  and  the  Graces,  should 
unite  to  form  a: wreath  for  tiie  poet's  brow, and  hail  him 
as  the  restorer  of  a  g(dden  age.  While  every  motherj; 
wife,  and  daughter  aspires  at  the  virtues  of  a  Serena» 
let  Alcoto,  Megsera,  and.  Tisiphone  be  confined  in 
chains  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  forbidden  ever  more 
to  arise  and  assume  the  shape  of  a  British  lady  I 

No.  CXXI. 

ON  THB  MOEAL  BPFEGTS  OF  A  GOOD  TRAOBDY. 

It  is  with  regret  I  observe,  that  a  taste  for  the  noblest 
part  of  theatrical  amusements,  the  representation  of 
tragedy,  is  rather  on  the  decline.  It  strongly  marks 
the  frivolity  of  an  age>  when  the  buskin  is  excluded  foe 
the  sock,  and  the  public  attention  too  much  engaged 
by  dancers,  singers,  and  harlequins,  to  admit  the  ^e? 
rious,  yet  lively  and  afiectidg  pleasures  of  the  tragic 
muse. 

There  seems  to  me,  to  be  no  method  more  effectual 
of  softening  the  ferocity,  and  improving  the  minds  of 
the  lower  classes  of  a  great  capital,  than  the  frequent 
exhibition  of  tragical  pieces,  in  which  the  distress  is 
carried  to  the  highest  extreme,  and  the  moral  at  oficQ 
self-evident,  impressive,  and  instructive.  The  multi* 
tudes  of  those  who  cannot  read,  or,  if  they  cpuld,  have 
neither  time  nor  abilities  for  deriving  mucli  advsoitage 
from  reading,  are  powerfully  impressed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  with  those  important 
truths,  which,  while  they  illuminate  the  understandings 
correct  and  mollify  the  heart.  Benevolence,  justice^ 
heroism,  and  the  wisdom  of  moderating  the  passions^ 
are  jdiainly  pointed  put,  and  forcibly  recommended  t^ 
those  savage  sons  of  uncultivated  nature,  who  have  jR^w 
opportunities,  and  would  have  no  inclination  for  in? 
struotion,  if  it  did,  not  present  itself  under  the  form  oi 
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•detitgfatfiil  amusemenL  The  human  heart  in  general, 
whether  it  beats  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  has  been  im<- 
proved  by  edncatbn^  or  of  the  neglected  chikl  of  po^ 
¥erty,  is  taught  to  exercise  some  of  its  most  amiable 
propensities  by  the  indulgence  of  commiseration  in 
scenes  of  fancied  woe.  Were  the  theatre  under  certain 
regulations,  a  man  might!  go  to  it  as  he  goes  to  church, 
to  learn  his  duty ;  and  it  might  justly  be  honoured  with 
the  appellation  which  it  has  often  assumed,  and  be 
called  the  School  of  Virtue. 

There  are  certainly  a  thousand  tragedies  of  more 
classical  merit,  but  few  better  calculated  to  save  the 
numerous  and  important  classes  of  the  plebeian  ord^ 
from  wallowing  in  idee,  theft,  intemperance,  and 
wretchedness  of  every  kind,  than  the  tragedy  of  Ge<Hrge 
Barnwell.  Common  and  illiterate  minds  cannot  follow 
the  high  flights  of  sublhne  poetry,  nor  understand  the 
beauties  of  blank  verse ;  but  the  language  of  Lillo,  in 
this  humble  tale,  is  level  to  the  lowest  degree  of  intel* 
iect*  It  must,  indeed,  give  pleasure  to  every  friend  of 
unassuming  merit,  to  find  the  due  tribute  of  applause 
paid  to  the  modest  Lillo  by  Harris,  who,  though  not 
destitute  of  pedantic  affectation,  was  certainly  a  good 
crilac  after  the  Grecian  model.  He  has  not  hesitated 
to  place  the  Fatal  Curiosity  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
dramatic  compositions.  And  George  BamweU,  hdw<* 
ever  it  may  be  a£fectedly  despbed  by  the  silly  votaries 
of  fashion,  who  abominate  it  as  low,  deserves  no  less 
to  be  esteemed  for  its  moral  excellence,  than  the  other 
for  its  dassicaL  It  has>  perhaps>  saved  as  many  from 
an  ignomimous  end  as  the  Beggar^s  Opera  has  hastened 
to  it  That  any  moralist,  or  man  of  observation,  can 
entertani  a  doubt  concerning  the  effisct  on  the  upper 
gaBery,  of  a  play  in  which  tl^ves  and  harlots  eae  re^ 
presented  as  amiable  and  innocent  characters,  and  all 
the  rest  of  society  as  rogues,  evinces,  in  this  instance; 
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an  ignorance  of  human  nature.  The  representation 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera^  is  not  only  an  outrage  on  civi* 
Used  society^  but  an  extreme  act  of  cruelty  to  those 
wretched  boys  and  girls,  who  have  been  allured  to  the 
paths  of  destruction,  by  viewing  them  thus  strewed 
with  artificial  flowers.  Take  away  the  disgrace,  the 
shame,  and  the  first  fine  sensibilities  of  timid  vice,  and 
you  remove  a  restraint,  the  force  of .  whose  operation 
neither,  precepts  nor  laws  can  ever  supplyl  Suppose  a 
country  lad,  with  all  his  native  modesty  about  him, 
but  possessing  great  natural  sharpness,  allured  to  the 
theatre  by  the  Beggar's  Opera.  In  a  few  hours  he 
undergoes  a  perfect  metaphorphosis.  He  thinks  him- 
self illmninated,  and  despises  the  honest  old  folks  at 
home,  who  have  hitherto  confined  him,  as  he  supposes, 
in  cluldish  ignorance.  His  perverted  ambition  takes 
an  unfortunate  turn;  and  if  he  arrives  not  at  the  honour 
of  dying  like  a  Macheath,  he  will  at  least  endeavour  to 
deserve  it.  Such,  I  am  well  assured,  is  often  a  true 
case;  but  even  the  miserable  creatures,  who  are  far 
gone  in  the  paths  which  lead  through  villany  to  ruin, 
may  be  called  back  by  the  melancholy  tale  of  poor 
George  Barnwell.  There  are  many  other  tragedies  in 
the  English  language  which  convey  admirable  morals 
to  the  lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly rescued  many  a  wretch,  who  was  deaf  to  a 
parent's  voice,  and  a  preacher's  admonition,  from  the 
dominion  of  their^  evil  passions  and  habits. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  no  class  of  the  people,  however 
refined  and  polished,  which  may  not  receive  such  bene- 
fits from  a  well-written  tragedy,  as  scarcely  any  other 
mode  of  instruction  can  afford.  He  who  has  entered 
into  all  the  feelings  of  a  Shakespeare,  an  Otway,  or  a 
Rpwe,  may  be  said  to  have  assimilated  with  their  souls, 
and  snatched  a  sacred  spark,  which  cannot  fail  to 
kindle  something  in  himself  rcjsembling  the  ethereal 
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Hre  of  true  genius.  His  natii^e  will  be  improved,  and 
a  species  of  wisdom  and  elevation  of  spirit,  which  was 
in  vain  sought  for  in  academic  groves,  may  at  last  be 
imbibed  in  the  theatres.  Philosophy  may  catch  a 
warmth  of  the  drama,  which  is  capable  of  advancing  it 
to  nobler  heights  than  she  would  otherwise  have  at^ 
tained.  Socrates,  whose  benevolence  and  wisdom  ap- 
peared to  have  something  of  divinity,  became  the  vo- 
luntary assistant  of  Euripides  in  the  composition  of  his 
tragedies;  and  undoubtedly  was  of  opinion,  that  he 
taught  philosophy  to  instruct  the  herd  of  mankind  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  when  he  introduced  her  to 
their  notice  in  the  buskin. 

*  Instructive,  entertaining,  annimating,  and  ennobling* 
as  is  the  spirit  of  the  tragic  muse,  is  it  not  wonderful 
that  many  can  slight  its  eflScacy,  or  view  its  fine  pro- 
ductions on  the  stage  with  perfect  insensibility?  Yet, 
he  who  surveys  the  seats  in  the  theatre,  will  find  many 
who  appear  to  view  a  Lear,  a  Shore,  a  Hamlet,  and  a 
harlequin,  with  the  same  heavy  eye;  nor  show  one 
emotion,  except  it  be  of  laughter,  while  nature  is  most 
powerfully  drawing  streams  from  the  sacred  fountain 
of  tears,  wherever-  it  has  not  been  closed  by  affectation, 
by  a  natural  or  an  acquired  stupidity.  It  seems,  in- 
deed^ to  be  a  part  of  the  contemptible  vanity,  which 
characterizes  the  age,  to  laugh  at  public  spectacles 
when  others  are  serious,  and  to  be  serious  when  others 
laugh.  "  Who,  indeed,"  says  the  affected  votary  of 
fSsishion,  **  would  be  sincerely  affected  by  any  thing  said 
or  done  by  the  low  creatures  on  the  stage,  or  enjoyed 
by  the  vulgar  people  in  the  pit  and  gallery?" 

Some  spectators,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  all  the 
effect  of  the  piece  by  attending  to  the  identical  men 
and  women  who  act,  rather  than  to  the  characters 
which  they  represent.  They  also  admire  a  favourite 
performer's  coat,  gown,  cap,  shoe,  leg,  or  hand,  but 
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forget  the  hero  and  the   heroine^  the  poet  and  di^ 
poem. 

The  taste  for  ridicule^  whidh  greatly  prevails  in  a 
mean^  selfish,  debauched,  and  trifling  age,  contributes 
to  prevent  the  genuine  effect  of  tragedy*  Great 
laughers  are  seldom  susceptible  of  deep  or  serious  im^ 
pressions.  While  the  dead  lie  scattered  on  the  stage, 
and  every  thing  is  presented  to  the  view  which  ought 
to  excite  pity  and  terror,  the  joker  dissipates  the  sweet 
sorrow  of  sympathy  by  the  introduction  of  a  ludicrous 
idea.  Ridicule,  indeed,  seems  to  become  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  wicked,  destructive  of  taste  and  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  of  morality  and  religion. 

The  addition  of  a  ludicrous  epilogue,  a  farce,  a  pan- 
tomine  entertainment,  and  of  dances  between  the  acts, 
has  often  been  lamented  as  destructive  of  the  moral 
effects  of  the  finest  tragedy.  It  is  true,  that  they  who 
live  to  please,  must  please  in  order  to  live;  and  there- 
fore the  players  and  their  managers  are  not  culpable. 
They  must  not  only  provide  manly  amusements  for 
men,  but  childish  diversions  for  silly  triflers,  for  chil- 
dren, and  for  school-boys.  These  entertainments  have, 
indeed,  often  that  ingenuity  and  drollery  in  them, 
which  may,  at  a  proper  season,  relax  the  most  ri^ 
philosophy.  I  censure  not  the  things  themselves,  but 
the  time  of  their  introduction.  After  the  soul  has  been 
deeply  impressed  with  serious  and  virtuous  sentiments, 
it  is  surely  lamentable  that  every  stamp  should  be 
eflbced  by  harlequins  and  buffoons.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  I  am  speaking  of  the  moral  effects  of 
the  drama;  and  I  believe  every  one  will  agree,  that 
these  would  be  more  successfully  produced  if  the  enter- 
tainment, as  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  preceded 
the  tragedy.  The  spectator  would  then  retire  to  hia 
piUow  with  his  fancy  full  of  fine  poetic  images,  and 
his  heart  glowing  with  every  elevated  idea  of  moral 
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rectitude.  But  now  his  feelings  are  so  trifled  with  and 
tantalized^  that  at  last  he  grows  callous  to  the  ten- 
derest  pathos^  and  frequents  the  theatre  merely  as  a 
(Critic  in  actings  instead  of  an  interested  partaker  in  the 
scenes  which  pass  in  reyiew^and  which  were  calculated 
to  impress  a  love  of  evety  virtue  and  an  al>horrence  of 
all  kinds  of  vice. 

Every  mode  of  improving  the  hearts  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large  in  the  serious  and  severer  virtues  ought 
to  be  applied  with  diligence.  The  theatre  opens  a 
fine  school  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end ;  and  it 
would  certainly  contribute  greatly  to  accelerate  the 
general  improvement,  if  there  were  less  singing, 
dancing,  and  buffoonery,  and  more  tragedy.  But  some 
fashionable  man  must  set  the  example  of  admiring  it, 
or  else  all  the  muses  themselves  might  rack  their  inven- 
tions in  composing  the  melancholy  tale,  with  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  diffusing  sleep  or  smiles  among  the 
higher  orders. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  soon  after  this  paper  was  pub- 
lished, tragedy  became  fashionable.  The  fashion, 
however,  was  but  transient ;  it  wanted  the  support  of 
court  favour ;  and  poor  Tragedy  was  laughed  off  from 
the  stage  by  Farce. 

No.  CXXII. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  POLITiqS,  AS   A  SUBJECT  OP  CON- 
VERSATION, ON  THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  social  and  public  spirit  of  this 
nation,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  member  of.  it  who  does 
not  bestow  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
and  thoughts  in  studying  its  political  welfare,  its  in- 
terest, wid  its  honour.  Though  this  general  taste  for 
]^litics,  fi'om  the  highest  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people,  has  affiurded  subjects  for  comic  ridicule;  yet  I 
cannot-help  considering.it  both  as  a  proof  of  uncommon 
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liberaKty,  and  bs  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  civil 
liberty.  It  kindles  and  keeps  alive  an  ardent  love  of 
freedom.  It  has  hitherto  preserved  that  glorious  gift 
of  God  from  the  rude  hand  of  tyranny,  and  tends,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  cause,  to  communicate 
the  noble  fire  of  true  patriotism  to  the  bosoms  of  pos- 
Jerity.  While  we  watch  vigilantly  over  every  political 
measure,  and  communicate  an  alarm  through  the  em- 
pire with  a  speed  almost  equal  to  the  shock  of  electri- 
city, there  will  be  no  danger  that  a  king  should  estab- 
lish despotism,  even  though  he  were  to  invade  the 
rights  of  his  people  at  the  head  of  a  standing  army. 
There  would  be  many  a  Leonidas  to  stand  at  the 
gates  of  Thermopyl®. 

But  as  zeal  without  knowledge  is  subversive  of  the 
purpose  which  it  means  to  promote ;  it  becomes  a  true 
friend  to  his  country,  to  endeavour  to  unite  with 
the  love  of  liberty  the  love  of  knowledge.  It  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  political  subjects  are  of  so 
warm  and  animating  a  nature,  that  they  not  only 
appear  to  interest  in  a  very  high  degree,  but  to  engross 
the  attention.  The  newspapers,  corrupt  as  they  now 
are,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  form  the  whole 
library  of  the  politician  ;  the  coffee-house  is  his  school : 
and  he  prefers  an  acrimonious  pamphlet,  for  or  against 
the  ministry,  to  all  that  was  ever  written  by  a  Homer, 
or  discovered  by  a  Newton. 

To  be  a  competent  judge  either  of  political  measures 
or  events,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  an  enlightened  un- 
derstanding, and  the  liberal  spirit  of  philosophy ;  it  i» 
necessary  to  have  read  history,  and  to  have  formed 
right  ideas  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  civil  society* 
But  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  the  most  ignorant 
and  passionate  are  apt  to  be  the  most  decisive  iu 
delivering  their  sentiments  on  the  very  complicated 
subjects  of  political  controversy.    A  man  whose  edu- 
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oation  never  extended  beyond  w|*iting  and  the  four 
rules,  will  determine  at  once>  and  with  liie  most  au- 
thoritative air,  soch  questions  as  would  perplex  the 
wisest  statesman  adorned  with  all  human  learning,  and 
assisted  by  the  experience  and  advice  of  the  most  culti- 
vated persons  in  the  nation.  Even  gentlemen,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  that  title,  or 
those  who  have  fortunes  and  have  received  the  conimon 
instru(^on  of  the  times,  are  seldom  able  to  judge  with 
propriety  in  politics,  though  they  are  usually  inclined 
to  dictate  with  passion.  Is  it  possible  that,  from  having 
learnt  only  the  first  elements  of  Latin  and  French, 
and  the  arts  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  fiddling,  a  man 
should  be  qualified,  I  do  not  say  to  sit  as  a  senator,  but 
to  expatiate,  with  sufiicient  judgment  and  intelligence, 
on  the  propriety  and  nature  of  important  measures  con- 
certed by  profound  wisdom  ? 

But  even  among  persons  whose  minds  are  suffi- 
ciently improved  to  distinguish  and  pursue  the  good  of 
man  and  of  society,  independently  either  of  passion  or 
of  private  advantage,  the  rage  for  politics  often  pro- 
ceeds too  far,  and  absorbs  all  other  objects.  In  vain 
does  the  hand  of  art  present  the  picture  or  repeat  the 
melody  of  music  ;  for  the  eye  is  blind,  the  ear  is  deaf, 
to  all  .but  the  news  and  the  newspaper.  Poetry,  phi- 
lology, elegant  and  polite  letters,  in  all  their  ramifica- 
'  tions,  display  their  alluring  charms  in  vain  to  him 
whose  head  and  heart  still  vibrate  with  the  harsh  and 
discordant  sounds  of  a  political  dispute.  Those  books 
whose  tendency  is  only  to  promote  elegant  pleasures 
or  advance  science,  which  flatter  no  party,  and  gratify 
m>  malignant  passion,  are  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion ; 
while  a  pamphlet  which  espouses  the  cause  of  any 
political  men  or  measures,  however  inconsiderable  its 
literary  merit,  is  extolled  as  one  of  the  first  produc- 
tions of  modern  literature.     But  meagre  is  the  food 
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furnished  to  the  mind  of  man  by  the  declamation  of  a^ 
party  bigot.  From  a  taste  for  trash,  and  a  disrelish  of  the 
wholesome  food  of  the  mind,  and  from  the  consequent 
neglect  of  solid  learning,  mere  politicians  are  pre- 
tented  from  receiving  valuable  improvement ;  and  the 
community,  together  with  literature,  is  at  last  deeply 
injured.  For  when  learning  is  little  respected,  it  will 
naturally  decline ;  and  that  the  mental  darkness  con- 
sequent on  its  decline  leads  to  the  establishment  of 
despotism,  every  one  who  has  surveyed  the  pictures 
of  mankind,  as  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  history,  will 
immediately  acknowledge.  What  did  Athens  and 
Rome  retain  of  their  ancient  dignity  when  their 
learning  and  their  arts  were  no  more  ?  That  the  light 
of  leiurning  should  ever  again  be  extinguished,  may 
appear  a  visionary  idea  to  an  Englishman  ;  but  so  it 
did  to  a  Roman  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  multiplication  of  books  by  the  art  of  printing, 
both  they  and  all  value  for  tkem  may  vanish  together 
with  the  power  of  understanding  them,  if  the  fury 
of  politics  should  occasion  a  contempt  for  letters  and 
for  education,  and  convert  the  leaders  of  a  people, 
or  the  people  themselves,  into  Goths  and  Vandals. 

He  who  would  add  an  elegance  to  politics,  and  dis- 
tinguish his  conversation  on  the  subject  from  the  voci- 
feration of  porters  in  an  alehouse,  should  inspect  the 
finished  pieces  of  antiquity,  and  learn  to  view  public 
acts  and  counsels  in  the  light  in  which  they  appeared 
to  philosophers,  to  those  whom  the  world  has  long 
considered  the  best  teachers  of  political  wisdom.  l«et 
him  study  such  authors  as  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
l^olybius  and  Plutarch,  Livy  and  Sallust.  Politics  will 
assume  new  grace  by  communicating  with  history  and 
|>hilosophy;  and  political  conversation,  instead  of  a 
vague,  passionate,  and  declamatory  effusion  of  undi- 
gested ideas,  will  become  a  most  liberal  exercise  of  tfic 
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ftciiltied^  and  fonn  a  mental  banquet^  at  which  the 
best  and  wisest  of  mankind  might  indulge  their  finer 
appetites  with  insatiable  avidity.  What  can  constitute 
a  more  rational  object  of  contemplation  than  the 
noble  fabric  of  society,  civilised  by  arts,  letters,  and 
religion  ?  What  can  better  employ  our  sagacity,  than 
to  devise  modes,  with  the  liberality  of  a  philosophical 
patriotkm*  for  its  improvement  and  preservation  ? 

Not  only  the  understanding,  the  taste,  the  temper 
of  a  people,  but  the  spirit  also,  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  learning  politics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
No  man  of  feeling  ever  yet  read  Livy  without  learning 
to  detest  meanness  and  slavery,  and  to  glow  with 
a  love  of  liberty  and  an  emulation  of  public  virtue. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  spirit  cannot  be  too  much  en- 
couraged by  those  who  have  a  just  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  a  true  Englishman,  and  desire-  to  maintain  it.  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Ath^ans,  in  their  most 
glorious  periods,  were  as  much  attached  to  politics  and 
news  as  Britons  ever  were ;  but  that  they  preserved, 
amidst  the  warmest  contest,  a  refined  taste  and  de- 
licate passion  for  the  politest  learning  and  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy. 

No.  CXXIII. 

ON  BUPFOONBBY  IN  CONVERSATION. 

It  is  sweet,  says  the  agreeable  poet  of  Venusium^ 
sometimes  to  lay  aside  our  wisdom,  and  to  indulge,  on 
proper  occasions,  a  species  of  temporary  folly.  He, 
indeed,  must  be  outrageously  severe  who  would  prohi- 
bit any  pleasing  mode  of  passing  our  leisure  hours, 
while  it  is  consistent  with  innocence,  and  the  nature  of 
»  being  eminently  distinguished  by  the  fine  faculties  of 
leafion,  fiincy,  memory,  and  reflection*  Charming 
is  the  social  hour  when  solidity  of  judgment  is  en- 
tivenad  by  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  the  lively  sallies,  Qf 
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imagination- by  a  sweet  interchange  of  pensive  gravity^. 
Ease,  freedom^  and  the  unstudied  effusion  of  the  senti- 
ments which  naturally  arise  in  cultivated  minds,  form 
a  very  delightful  recreation,  and  dismiss  the  mind  to  its 
serious  employments  with  new  alacrity.  Those  among 
the  ancients  who  were  most  celebrated  for  their  wis- 
dom, were  remarkable  for  a  cheerful  and  equable 
gaiety,  and  often  diverted  themselves,  in  their  intervals 
of  severer  meditation,  with  jests  and  drollery.  Who 
more  cheerful  than  the  gentle  Socrates?  Who  more 
delighted  with  a  joke  than  the  dignified  Cicero  ?  But* 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  equally  capable  of  main- 
taining a  regular  conversation  in  all  its  gravity  and 
elegance.  The  dialogues  of  Socrates,  preserved  by 
his  eloquent  disciples,  breathe  a  wisdom  approaching 
to  divine ;  and  Cicero's  book  de  Oratore,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  polished  urbanity,  as  are 
many  of  his  philosophical  pieces  of  speculative  wisdom. 
But  there  sometimes  prevails  a  taste  for  low  and 
noisy  mirth,  which  totally  precludes  all  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, all  exercise  of  reason  and  invention,  and  al- 
most degrades  us  to  the  level  of  those  ludicrous  ani- 
mals whom  nature  has  rendered  so  wonderfully  expert 
in  the  art  of  mimicry.  Many  persons,  who  imagine 
themselves  remarkably  endowed  with  humour,  and  the 
power  of  delighting  whatever  company  they  deign  to 
bless  with  their  presence,  are  apt  to  give  their  tongues 
a  licence  to  wander  without  the  reins  of  judgment ;  ta 
affect  uncommon  expressions,  attitudes,  grimaces,  and 
modes  of  address  and  behaviour ;  and  to  imagine  that 
oddity  is  humour,  excentricity  and  downright  nonsense 
prodigiously  droll,  and  rudeness  infinitely  entertaining. 
If  the  company  are  as  foolish  as  the  pretended  wit,  or, 
indeed,  if  they  are  very  polite  and  good-natured,  they 
seldom  refuse  the  easy  tribute  of  a  laugh,  either  real 
or  affected ;  and  the  joker,  animated  by  his  fancied  en- 
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couragement^  proceeds  in  his  extravagant  sallies^  till 
his  assumed  foUj  approaches  very  nearly  to  real  idiot- 
ism.  In  the  mean  time,  as  he  draws  the  attention  of 
the  company  on  himself,  and  engrosses  all  the  time  and 
talk,  he  not  only  lowers  himself,  but  prevents  others 
from  rising;  relaxes  the  tone  of  his  own  mind,  and  of 
all  around,  to  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  at  once  pre- 
vents the  opportunity  and  the  power  of  uttering  a  single 
idea  worth  remembrance.  Noise  and  laughter  are  but 
meagre  food  for  the  mind  ;  and  however  pleased  people 
may  appear,  they  commonly  retire  from  the  company 
in  which  these  have  formed  the  only  entertainment 
with  an  unsatisfied  and  uneasy  vacuity,  and  sometimes 
with  disgust  and  dis^reeable  reflection. 

It  very  often  happens,  that  these  ^facetious  gentle* 
men  who  affect  buffi>onery,  rely  upon  more  expeditious 
methods- of  becoming  prodigiously  entertainig,than  any 
thing  which  requires  utterance.  They  enter  a  room, 
and  sit  down  gravely,  with  their  wigs  on  one  side,  or 
with  the  back  part  of  it  over  their  forehead.  They  take 
great  delight  in  the  practical  joke ;  and  if  they  can  pick 
your  pocket  of  your  handkerchief,  smut  your  face, 
43raw  your  chair  from  under  you,  or  make  you  a  fool, 
as  they  call  it,  they  consider  themselves  as  other  Yorick's, 
and  as  fellows  of  infinite  humour,  endowed  with  pecu- 
liar talents  for  setting  the  table  on  a  roar.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  that  they  literally  make 
fools  of  themselves,  and  appear  ambitious  of  supplying 
that  order  which  was  once  very  common,  but  is  now 
either  a  little  out  of  fashion  or  introduced  in  disguise ; 
I  mean  the  order  of  professed  and  hireling  fools,  pur- 
posely maintained  for  the  amusement  of  the  rich  and 
noble.  It  has,  indeed,  been  jocularly  said,  that  many 
in  the  present  age  execute  the  office  in  their  own  per- 
sons to  save  expense. 

Now,  though  there  is  certainly  nothing  criminal  in 
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buffoonery^  jet,  as  it  tends^  whea  too  long  continued^ 
to  exclude  all  attention  to  any  thing  serious^  and  to  di* 
Test  conversation  of  its  power  of  affiurding  improve* 
ment  as  well  as  pleasure^  it  is  certainly  to  be  wished 
that  it  were,  in  some  measure,  restrained.  I  say  i es^ 
trained  only;  for  I  do  not  know  any  just  reason  why 
any  method  of  innocently  amusing  the  mind,  during  a 
short  interval  of  inaction,  should  be  utterly  forUdden. 
Man  is  an  aBimal  that  ddights  in  variety ;  and  mirth 
and  mimicry,  jest  and  jollity,  quips  andcrankef,  and  wan* 
ton  wiles,  and  laughter  holding  both  his  sidesare  certainly 
no  less  allowable  as  the  means  of  relaxation,  than  cards 
or  backgammon.  He  is  wise  who  requires  moderation 
in  allindulgencies;  but  he  who  inveighs  against  any 
innocent  ones  in  the  gross,  and  without  exceptiim,  has 
taken  a  false  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  b  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  moralist,  but  as  a  declaimer.  If  any 
cme  rule  will  admit  of  universal  f^>{dicatbn,  it  is  that 
whidi  directs  us  to  observe  the  gol(kn  mean. 

I  could  never  admire  the  wisdom  of  certain  sdf- 
elected  legislates  of  graced  behaviour,  who  seem  to 
foarbid  us  to  laugh,  with  much  greater  strictness  than 
Ihtj  would  have  prohibited  the  violation  of  the  deca^ 
logue.  To  be  r^iarkable  for  laughing  on  trifling  oc^ 
casions  or  without  occasion,  is  not  only  ungraceful,  but 
a  sign  of  folly.  But  God  has  distinguished  man  by  the 
power  of  risibility,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  exercise  it;  and,  perhaps,  there  would  be 
no  time  more  proper,  than  when  a  disciplined  f(^ 
shows,  by  his  behaviour,  that  he  prefers  the  varnish 
of  external  g^aee  to  honour  and  to  honesty. 

Wit  it  ha&been  said,  does  not  naturally  excite  laugh* 
ter.  But  this  observation,  though  true  in  part,  is  not 
universally  true ;  for  wit,  united  with  humour,  possesses 
such  a  command  of  the  risible  muscles,  that  he  must 
be  a  stoic,  or  a  very  ill-natured  man,  who  is  able  to  re- 
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sist*  tlie  impulse.  I  should^  indeed^  bftve  no  favour aUe 
opitiioQ  of  that  man's  heart  or  disposition^  who  could 
be  present  at  a  truly  comic  scene^  without  laying 
aside  his  severity*  and  shaking  his  sides  with  as  much 
glee  as  the  ingenuous  child  of  nature.  And  if  it  is  a 
weakness  not  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  a 
ludic^rous  object^  it  is  a  weakness  df  all  others  the  most 
pardonalde ;  and  it  is  surely  better  to  be  e?en  weak 
than  malignant  or  sulky.  But^  in  truths  the  weakness 
consists  only  in  laughing  immoderately,  or  frequently 
without  an  adequate  object. 

In  eyery  conyivial  meeting  of  elegant  and  polished 
company,  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  should  be  of  the 
party.  The  first  honours  and  attention  ^ould  be 
paid  to  them;  but  let  not  Comus  and  Jocus  be  forbid^ 
den  to  follow  in  their  train,  and  under  their  command. 
The  entertainment  will  be  thus  heightened  and  va- 
rious, and  good  sense  and  decorum  derive  new  lustre 
Arom  good  humour.  We  might,  indeed,  wish  to  restrain 
the  excessive  and  rude  mirth  whidi  originates  in  levity 
and  foUy,  and  becomes  what  is  eaUed  buffoonery;  but 
far  be  it  from  us  to  banish  that  sprightliness  which  na- 
turally results  from  the  gaiety  of  innocence.  Joy,  while 
we  are  blessed  with  heahh  and  ease,  and  what  the 
stoics  call  Eu&oiA,  or  the  well  flowing  of  the  stream  of 
life,  is  gratitude  and  obedience. 

No.  CXXIV. 

ON  THK  STYLE  OP  XENOPHON  AND  PLATO. 

Writers  who  have  displayed  any  of  that  uniform 
peculiarity  in  their  style  which  renders  it  easily  imita- 
ble,  however  popular  they  may  become  at  their  first 
^>pearance,  by  gratifying  the  passion  for  novelty,  are 
by  no  means  the  most  perfect  writers  ;  but  are  to  be 
classed  with  those  artists  of  the  pencil, .  whom  the 
painters  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  Mannerists. 
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Simplieily  of  diction,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  engaging^ 
beauties,  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  imitate. 
It  exhibits -no  prominency  of  feature,  but  displays  one 
ivhole,  properly  embellished  with  a^  thousand  little 
graces,  no  one  of  which  obtrudes  itself  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to .  destroy  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  sym- 
metry. In  this  species  of  excellence,  Xenophon  is 
confessedly  a  model.  He  has  bee^  called  the  Attic 
Muse  and  the  Attic  Bee.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
Muses  would  express  themselves  in  his  language,  that 
his  style  is  sweeter  than  honey,  that  the  Graces  them- 
selves appear  to  have  assisted  in  its  formation;  but 
though  all  this  praise  is  justly  due,  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  one  beauty  which  recurs  so 
often  in  the  same  form  as  to  characterize  his  composi- 
tion. 

But  the  numerous  writers  who  have  imitated  the 
Rambler  or  the  Adventurer,  iEire  discovered  in  their 
affectation  before  the  reader  has  perused  a  single  page. 
The  very  peculiar  manner  of  those  excellent  perform- 
ances has  been  easily  imitated  by  inferior  writers,  and 
more  easily  caricatured.  Addison  is  simple  and  natu- 
ral, and,  consequently,  has  not  often  been  mimicked 
with  equal  success.  Indeed,  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  the  manner  of  Addison,  the  more  agreeable  is  our 
style ;  but^  I  believe,  none  ever  admired  the  style  of 
the  Rambler  but  in  the  hands  of  its  original  author. 
The  satirical  writer  of  Lexiphanes  easily  rendered  it 
ridiculous;  and  though,  in  some  of  Aiken's  prosaic 
pieces,  there  is  a  very  serious  and  good  imitation  of  it, 
yet  we  are  rather  disposed  to  smile  than  admire.  Af- 
fectation always  borders  on  burlesque ;  but  a  manner, 
which  derives  its  graces  from  nature,  cannot  be  ren- 
dered ridiculous.  The  style  of  Xenophon,  like  the 
plulosopher  whom  he  records,  is  proof  ajg^ainst  the 
sportive  and  malignant  buffoonery  of  an  Aristophanes., 
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'  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  every  beauty  cannot  be 
combined  under  one  form.  If  the  style  of  Xenophon 
displays  grace,  ease,  and  sweetness,  it  is  deficient  in 
magnificencif,  in  weight,  in  authority,  and  in  dignity. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Venus  de 
Medicis  is  not  to  be  censured  because  it  wants  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  Famesian  Hercules.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  though  some  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  England  yield  to  Xenophon  in  the 
softer  graces,  they  greatly  excel  him  in  masculine 
beauty.  The  authors  of  the  Rambler,  of  the  Adven- 
turer, and  some  of  their  imitators,  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  superiority  in  this  respect,  on  a  fair  compa- 
rison. Indeed,  if  there  were  more  singularities  and 
deviations  from  simplicity  than  are  to  be  found  in 
those  volumes,  their  excellent  sense  and  fine  morality 
ought  to  exalt  their  authors  to  a  degree  of  honour  far 
superior  to  any  which  can  be  derived  from  a  skill  in 
composition. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  the  best  judges,  ancient 
and  modem,  the  greatest  master  of  the  beauties  of 
style  whom  the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  divine  Plato. 
The  ancients  hesitated  not  to  assert,  in  the  zeal  of 
their  admiration,  that  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  Greece,  he  would  infallibly  express  him- 
self in  the  diction  of  Plato.  He  possessed  the  art  of 
combining  austerity  with  grace,  and  sweetness  with 
grandeur ;  and  to  him  we  owe  a  similar  combination 
in  the  great  orator  and  philosopher  of  Rome,  who 
formed  his  style  on  the  model  of  Plato,  and  has  given 
us  a  resemblance  scarcely  less  exact  than  that  of  the 
bust  to  its  mould,  or  the  waxen  seal  to  the  sculptured 
gem. 

The  introductions  to  the  dialogues  of  Cicero  are 
always  peculiarly  beautiful ;  so  also  are  those  of  Plato. 
It  is  agreeable  to  call  to  mind  the  sweet  spot  w  hich 
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Plato  ];epresents  at  the  place  where  his  dialdgftes 
passed^  in  language  no  less  delightful  than  the  scene* 

The  river  Ilissus  glided  over  the  pebbles  in  a  clear 
stream^  so  shallow  that  you  might  have  wafted  through 
it  without  any  gre^tt  inconvenience.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance rose  a  tall  plane-tree^  spreading  its  broad  foliage 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  flourishing  in  all  the 
mature  luxuriance  of  summer  beauty.  At  the  root  of 
the  tree  issued  a  spring,  dedicated  to  Achelous  and  the 
Nymphs,  and  remarkable  for  its  cool  and  limpid 
water.  The  softest  herbage  grew  round  its  little 
banks,  the  verdure  of  which  was  rendered  perpetual 
by  the  refreshing  moisture  of  the  spring,  as  it  flowed 
down  a  gentle  decliyity.  A  sweet  and  cooling  breeze 
generally  breathed  along  the  shade,  and  great  numbers 
of  cicada,  taking  shelter  from  the  sun,  resorted  to  the 
coverts,  and.  made,  with  their  little  chirpings,  an 
agreeable  kind  of  natural  music.  Plato  adds  several 
other  agreeable  heightenings  of  the  scene,  where  moral 
and  philosophical  beauty  was  taught  to  emulate  the 
surrounding  beauties  of  nature.  The  language  of 
Plato  adds  charms  to  the  whole,  as  variegated  colours 
illuminate  and  embellish  the  plain  sketches  of  the 
penciled  outline. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  philosophy,  recommended  by 
such  graces  as  these,  wa3  found  to  render  her  votaries 
enamoured.  Virtue  and  public  spirit  can  scarcely  ever 
want  their  admirers  and  followers,  when  they  are  de- 
corated in  a  manner  which  sets  off  their  own  loveliness 
to.  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  for 
the  sake  of  virtue,  that  lord  Shaftsbury  was  a  sceptic. 
His  style  was  a  fine  imitation  of  Plato,  and  displays 
such  beauties  as  might  conceal  the  ugliness  of  a  de- 
formed system.  Mr.  Harris  has  also  exhibited  some 
of  the  Platonic  graces ;  and  I  cannot  help  considering 
it  as  a  mark  of  defective  taste  that  he  is  not  more  po- 
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pular.  His  style,  where  it  successfully  iinitates  Plato^ 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  elegant,  classical,  and 
judiciously  ornamented  among  all  the  English  writers 
of  the  present  century.  They  who  have  raised  their 
taste  so  as  to  perceive  its  beauties,  will  consider  the  style 
of  many  writers  whom  they  once  admired,  as  compa- 
ratively barbarous.  He  who  never  tasted  the  pine^ 
apple,  the  peach,  and  the  nectarine,  may  probably 
suppose  that  he  enjoys  the  most  exquisite  flavour  of 
the  fruit-garden  while  he  is  feasting  on  a  pippin ;  as  he, 
who  never  partook  of  the  pippin,  may  devour  a  crab, 
and  admire  it  as  a  delicacy. 

A  critic  of  antiquity,  Dionysius  the  Halicamassian, 
has  discovered  many  and  great  faults  in  the  style  of 
Plato.  He  seems  to  think  the  epithets  too  poetical, 
the  metaphors  too  bold,  the  matter  too  allegorical. 
Pompey  the  Great  disputed  the  point  with  him  ;  and 
there  is  a  curious  letter  extant  on  the  subject,  from  the 
critic  to  the  statesman.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  to  re- 
mark, that  though  Plato  would  not  admit  Homer  into 
his  republic,  he  has  admitted  many  of  his  beauties  into 
his  style ;  and  has  often  written  with  an  enthusiastic 
warmth,  which  they  who  have  not  partaken  of  the 
afflatus  to  which  he  somewhere  pretended,  cannot  en- 
entirely  approve.  A  cold  critic,  like  Dionysius,  would 
naturally  be  disgusted  with  it ;  but  we  cannot  listen  to 
his  censures  of  a  noble  genius,  who  snatched  graces 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  whom  Pompey  approved,  and 
whom  Tully  almost  idolized.  When  specimens  of 
perfect  composition  were  to  be  pointed  out,  the  choice 
has  fallen  on  the  Gieorgics  of  Virgil,  and  the  Menexe- 
nus  of  Plato. 

Both  Xenophon  and  Plato  display  what  is  more 
valuable  than  all  verbal  elegance,  a  fine  system  of 
moraHty,  which  long  diflftised  over  the  world  a  light 
imequalled,  till  the  sun  of  revelation  arose.    If  Xeno- 
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phon*s  memoirs  were  divested  of  a  few  superfluities 
and  a  few  absurdities,  I  should  not  fear  to  assert,  that 
they  approach  very  nearly  to  the  Gospel,  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  instructivie  lessons,  and  a  sublime,  yet  en- 
couraging example,  of  all  Jiuman  excellence ;  for,  with 
respect  to  the  calumnies  advanced  against  Socrates, 
they  undoubtedly  originated  from  the  father  of  lies. 
And  those  writers  are  to  be  esteemed  the  enemies  to 
human  virtue  and  happiness,  who  employ  their  inge- 
nuity in  detracting  from  illustrious  and  established 
reputation,  like  his  who  taught  the  lessons  of  reason 
and  virtue,  and  practised  what  he  taught,  and  sealed  it 
by  death. 

No.  CXXV. 

ON  THB  ADVANTAGES  DERIVABLE  PROM  NATIONAL 
ADVERSITY. 

It  is  very  certain  that  national  prosperity,  as  it  is 
comprehended  in  the  idea  of  numerous  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, of  extensive  empire,  large  revenues,  advantageous 
commerce,  and  a  profusion  of  money  in  jspede,  is  a 
kind  of  good  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  with 
moral  good,  or  with  the  substantial  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals. It  makes  a  splendid  figure  in  imagination's 
eye  ;  but  to  reason,  it  appears  in  a  very  questionable 
shape,  and  experience  is  able  to  evince,  that  it  has 
always  diffused  profligacy  and  misery  through  the 
wsdks  of  private  life ;  and,  by  introducing  luxury, 
licentiousness,  indolence,  and  corruption,  has  at  once 
injured  all  that  can  render  human  nature  dignified  and 
happy,  and  precipitated  the  decline  and  the  downfal  of 
empires  while  triumphing  in  fancied  glory. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  bodies  politic  and 
natural  bear  to  each  other  a  remarkable  analogy.  A 
human  form  pampered,  bloated,  and  plethoric,  will 
often  have  the  appearance  of  strength,  as  well  as  mag- 
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nitude;  though  no  state  of  it  can  be  less  adapted  to 
facilitate  the  animal  movements,  or  in  greater  danger 
of  a  hasty  dissolution.  The  body  politic  also  loses  in 
muscular  force,  as  much  as  it  acquires  of  unwieldly 
size,  till,  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  vigour  and  aug- 
mentation of  weight,  it  totters  on  its  baseless  supports, 
and,  at  last,  lies  level  in  the  dust  with  Babylon  and 
ancient  Rome.  Luxury,  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
what  is  falsely  called  national  prosperity,  becomes  the 
grave  of  empires,  and  of  all  that  could  adorn  them,  or 
render  their  long  duration  an  object  of  rational  desire. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  degree  of  magni- 
tude, at  which  when  a  state  is  arrived,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity undergo  the  alternative,  of  being  purged  of  its 
peccant  humours,  or  falling  into  a  nerveless  langour 
and  consequent  decline.  Perhaps  our  own  country 
has  already  arrived  at  that  degree,  and  is  now,  under 
the  operation  of  Divine  Providence,  suffering  the  ampu- 
tation of  its  morbid  excrescences  for  the  salvation  of  its 
health  and  existence.  It  may  lose  some  of  its  revenues ; 
but  it  may  save  and  meliorate  its  morals  and  its  liberty. 
Ministers  may  be  shaken  from  their  seats,  pensioners 
and  place-men  may  be  reduced  to  despair,  ixmds  may 
be  annihilated,  and  estates  brought  down  to  their  na- 
tural value;  but  freedom,  but  virtue,  but  industry,  but 
the  British  constitution,  but  human  nature  shall  sur- 
vive the  wreck,  and  emerge  like  silver  and  gold  when 
tried  by  the  fire,  with  new  value  and  unsullied  lustre. 
After  a  state  of  political  adversity,  something  may  take 
place  in  society  similar  to  the  expected  renovation  of 
all  things  consequent  to  a  general  conflagration  of  the 
universe.* 

Distress  and  difficulty  are  known  to  operate  in  pri- 
vate life  as  the  spurs  of  diligence.     Powers,  which 

*  Written  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war. 
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would  for  ever  have  lain  dormant  in  the  halcyon  day5 
of  ease  and  plenty^  have  been  called  forth  by  adversity, 
and  advanced  their  possessor  to  the  most  enviable 
heights  of  virtue,  happiness,  and  glory.  Man  is  natu- 
rally indolent,  and,  when  undisturbed,  will  bask  and 
sleep  in  the  sunshine  till  the  sleep  of  death;  but, 
when  roused  by  the  blast  and  the  thunder,  he  rises, 
strains  every  sinew,  and  marches  on  to  enterprise  and 
success.  Success  will  almost  infallibly  attend  great 
exertions  uniformly  and  resolutely  continued ;  so  that 
what  began  in  misery  ends  in  triumph,  as  the  sun 
.  which  rose  in  a  mist  descends  with  serenity,  and  paints 
the  whole  horizon  with  gold  and  purple. 

Public  industry  may  be  excited  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  same  degree,  by  public  misfortunes.  The 
nation  is  impoverished,  or,  in  other  words,  its  super- 
fluities are  retrenched.  It  is  an  event  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Luxury,  with  ten  thousand  evils  in  her  train, 
is  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  the  humble  virtues,  whom 
she  had  driven  by  her  insolence  into  exile,  cheerfully 
advance  from  their  concealment.  Industry  and  frugality 
take  the  lead ;  but  to  what  a  degree  of  vigour  must 
every  muscle  of  the  body  politic  be  braced,  when  every 
member  is,  in  some  measure,  actuated  by  industry  and 
frugality.  No  man  ever  yet  exerted  himself  during  life 
to  the  utmost  of  his  strength ;  nor  is  it  on  record,  that 
any  state  was  ever  yet  so  exhausted,  but  that^  while 
it  enjoyed  liberty,  it  might  draw  new  resources  from 
its  own  vitals.  Though  the  tree  is  lopped,  yet  so  long 
as  the  root  remains  unhurt,  it  will  throw  out  a  greater 
luxuriancy  of  branches,  produce  fruit  of  better  flavour, 
and  derive  fresh  vigour  from  the  axe.  If  one  has  acci- 
dently  disturbed  an  ant-hill,  or  broken  the  fabric  of  the 
hive,  though  the  little  animals  appeared  before  to  have 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts,  yet  it  is  amazing  with 
what  additional  diligence  they  apply  themselves  to 
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repair  the  depredation.  Not  a  moment  is  allowed  for 
despondency.  The  earth  and  the  air  glow  with  motion, 
and  the  misfortune  seems  immediately  to  add  to  their 
spirits,  and  ultimately  both  to  their  store  and  security: 

The  beautiful  description  which  Virgil  has  giTcn  us 
of  the  busy  scene  in  which  the  Tyrians  are  engaged  in 
building  Carthage,  represants^in  a  most  lively  manner, 
the  alacrity  with  which  human  creatures  are  found  to 
exert  themselves  when  instigated  by  the  stimulus  of 
necessity.  An  emulation  of  labour  seizes  every  bosom. 
No  murmuring,  no  complainings  in  the  street,  but 
every  one  feels  himself  happy  in  proportion  as  he  ren- 
ders himself  useful.  Men's  abilities  rise  with  the  occa- 
sion; and  political  evil,  like  other  evil,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  merciful  Deity,  has  produced  extensive  good, 
by  calling  forth  some  of  the  noblest  exertions  and  most 
perfect  characters  which  have  adorned  the  records  of 
human  nature. 

There  is  one  beneficial  effect  of  national  adversity, 
of  greater  importance  than  any  which  I  have  enume- 
rated. It  subdues  the  haughty  soul,  elevated  with 
riches,  and  inebriated  with  excess,  and  turns  the  atten- 
tion to  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  lords,  the  only 
Ruler  of  princes,  who  from  his  throne  beholds  all 
nations,  and  bids  the  sceptre  to  depart  from  the  wicked 
to  the  righteous.  It  teaches  us  to  rely  less  upon  our 
foreign  auxiliaries,  our  musquets,  our  mortars,  our 
cannon,  our  copper-bottomed  men-of-war,  our  generals, 
and  our  admirals,  than  on  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

When  he  fights  for  us  we  shall  conquer.  Without 
him,  we  shall  in  vain  put  our  trust  in  princes;  but  'Hhe 
ball  of  empire  may  continue  to  roll  on  westward  as  it 
has  ever  yet  done,  till  it  stops  in^ America,  a  world  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  which  may  save  the  tears  of 
some  future  Alexander.'' 
*    If  Providence  shall  ever  decree  the  downfal  of  British 
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supremacy^  happy  should  I  be  to  have  suggested  one 
idea  which  may  stimulate  the  exertions  of  my  country-^ 
men^  once  more  to  raise  the  noble  column  on  the  basis 
of  liberty  and  virtue;  or  which  may  console  them  on 
its  ruins^  and  teach  them^  while  they  sit  by  the  waters 
of  affliction,  and  hang  their  harps  on  the  wiUow>  to 
think  of  Him  who  can.  cause  rivers  of  comfort  to  flow 
in  the  dreary  depart. 


L 


No.  CXXVI, 

ON  SOME  OP  THE  FALSE  PRETENSIONS  AND  IMPOSITIONS 
OF  THE  ARTFUL  AND  AVARICIOUS. 

Notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  religion,  philo- 
sophy, and  education,  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
appears  to  be  restrained  in  their  actusd  conduct  by  few 
efficient  .principles  but  those  which  are  dictated  by  a 
regard  to  sordid  or  ambitious  interest.  To  the  love  of 
gain,  and  the  weakness  or  want  of  principles,  it  must 
be  imputed,  that  every  occupation  and  department 
of  life  abounds  with  imposture.  A  masque  is  easily 
put  on.  Appearances  are,  indeed,  far  more  easily  as- 
sumed than  realities ;  and  they  are  often  more  success- 
ful and  more  plausible;  for  the  edifice  of  one  who  em- 
ploys all  his  time  and  attention  in  gilding,  pamting, 
and  carving  the  front,  will  much  sooner  attract  the 
notice  and  applause  of  the  passenger,  than  that  of 
another  who  has  been  solicitous  only  in  securing  the 
strength  of  the  beam,  and  the  massy  firmness  of  a 
deep  foundation. 

So  powerful  are  the  instigations  of  avarice,  and  so 
easy  is  it  to  deceive  the  young,  the  simple,  the  innocent, 
and  unsuspecting,  that  the  intercourse  among  man- 
kind would  have  been  one  uniform  commerce  of  deceit, 
if  it  had  not  fortunately  happened,  that  the  same  want 
of  principle  and  superfluity  of  selfishness,  which  led  the 
deceivers  to  impose  upon  mankind,  induce  them  also  to 
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l)etraj  the  arts  af  each  other.  Rival  cheats,  in  the 
fury  of  jealous  competition,  have  discovered  the  secrets 
of  the  juggling  art,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
deluded  observers. 

But  as  there  is  always  a  rising  generation  unac* 
quainted  with  the  snares  of  the  deceitful,  nets  and 
tri^s  are  still  laid  wherever  there  is  a  probability  of 
prey.  It  becomes  those,  then,  who  have  seen  many  of 
the  arts  of  life,  to  let  others  profit  by  their  expe* 
rience,  and  prevent  the  generous  game  from  falling- 
into  the  wires  of  the  mercenary  poacher. 

It  may  be  prescribed  as  a  rule  which  will  not  often 
fail  in  the  application,  that  where  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions are  made,  either  in  the  manual  arts,  the 
trades,  or  the  professions,  there  is  just  ground  for  cau- 
tion and  suspicion.  Solid  merit  and  real  excellence  of 
every  kind,  usually  confide  in  their  own  power  of 
recommending  themselves ;  while  ignorance,  and  su- 
perficial skill,  naturally  endeavour  to  ensnare  by  cun- 
ning what  they  cannot  earn  by  desert.  There  is  a  de- 
licacy aild  spirit  attendant  on  real  worth  and  ingenuity, 
which  had  rather  be  without  success,  than  attain  it  by 
artifice  and  arrogant  pretension. 

The  prudent  and  experienced  are  generally  on  their 
guard  against  those  numerous  adventurers,  who  rely 
for  success  on  advertisements  in  the  public  papers.  If 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  mercer,haberdasher, 
or  wine-merchant  who  advertises  his  goods,  and  him 
who  does  not,  it  is,,  that  the  advertiser  sells  at  a  dearer 
price  a  worse  commodity.  His  shop  is  a  kind  of  trap, 
the  bait  i&  pretended  cheapness  :  and  maaj  a  young 
bird  is  caught  with  the  chaff  of  a  bargain.  A  wise 
man  will  take  care  not  to  lay  out  his  money  when 
dings  are  to  be  sold  at  prime  cost,  and  under  prime 
cost,  and  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  rest 
of  the  trade.     Beware  of  those  generous  spirits  who 
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sell    their    property^    or  their  industry,  pro  publico 

bom ;  beware,  as  you  value  your  health  and  your 

life,  of  those  who  will  cure  you  of  all  diseases  with 

a  shilling  pill-box;    beware    of   being  poisoned  by 

the   vintner,  who  promises   you  neat  as  imported; 

beware  of  your  purse  and  your  creduhty,  when  you 

are  offered   to  be    taught    more    of  the   languages 

and  sciences  by  a  new  method,  in  six  months,  six 

weeks,  or  six  hours,  than  thoses  who  preside  over  the 

most  approved   schools  can  teach  in  six  or  sixteen 

years.     Beware  of  a  thousand  artful  tricks  which  are 

displayed  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  the  deceitful 

heart   of  man  contrives,    as  the  spider  weaves  his 

web,  to  catch  those  who  are  unsuspecting,  because 

they  are  innocent.    The  true  meaning  of  all  pompous 

pretences  and  inviting  advertisements,  is,  that  their 

authors  being  distressed,  and,  probably,  destitute  both 

of  character,  friends,  and  merit,  find  an  easy  mode 

of  supplying  the  defect,  by  digging  pitfalls  for  the 

unwary,  with  whom  the  world  must  always  abound,  at 

the  expense  of  a  few  shillings  in  setting  each  snare« 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  credulity  of  mankind,  that  many  a 

quack  and  pretender  has  possessed  an  estate  in  the 

comer  of  a  newspaper,  equal  to  large  freeholds  of  dirty 

acres. 

There  are  few  departments  in  which  more  instances 
of  deception  occur,  than  in  the  lower  walks  of  litera** 
ture.  It  happens  that  they  who  are  to  be  mechanically 
instrumental  in  disseminating  science  and  philosophy, 
and  all  the  productions  of  human  wit,  constitute  a  very 
numerous  body,  consisting  of  many  members  in  extreme 
indigence,  from  the  author  by  trade,  ^own  to  the  bookr 
hinder  and  the  printer's  devil.  Employment  must  be 
provided  for  them  all,  or  both  they  and  their  families 
must  want  bread.  The  press  must,  therefore,  be  con* 
stantly  in  motion ;  but  what  is  to  supply  it  ?    A  very 
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few  presses  would  be  sufficient  to  prepare  for  the  pub- 
lic view  all  productions  reallj  new  and  necessary. 
Compilations  are  formed  under  a  thouswid  shapes  and 
disguises :  and  m&a  of  straw,  adorned  with  Doctors' 
degrees,  and  the  dignity  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  are  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  adventurous 
puUisher,  and  stand  forth  as  the  renowned  authors,  in 
all  the  dignity  of  a  title-page.  From  these  powerful 
men  in  buckram  issue  Grand  and  Imperial  Bibles,  new 
Systems  of  Geography,  Histories  of  England,  and 
Collections  of  Voyages,  with  a  permission  to  read  the 
first  number,  and  return  it  if  not  approved,  and  a  pro- 
missory note,  generously  engaging  that  all  numbers, 
exceeding  a  certain  amount,  shall  be  given  gratis.  But 
if  any  deceit  can  be  excused,  perhaps  it  is  such  an 
one  as  this,  which  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked, 
and  communicates  much  entertaining  and  useful  know- 
ledge amcmg  the  poor. 

There  are  those  who  call  far  less  honest  arts  than 
these,  innocent  frauds ;  but  it  is  well  remarked  by  a 
very  sound  moralist,  that  no  frauds  are  innocent ;  be- 
cause they  destroy  the  confidence  of  society,  on  which 
our  happiness  and  convenience  in  every  part  of  our 
intercourse  with  each  other,  greatly  depend.  I  will 
venture  to  add,  that  he  who  will  cheat  without  re- 
morse in  one  thing,  will  cheat  in  another  whenever 
he  can  do  it  with  equal  secrecy  and  impunity.  Though 
tricks  in  trade,  or  the  deceitful  mysteries  of  a  profes- 
sion, may  ekiable  a  man  to  raise  a  capital  house  of 
business,  to  be  in  a  great  way,  or  to  become  a  good 
man,  as  the  phrases  are  in  the  city ;  yet  they  can 
never  be  compatible  with  common  honesty,  nor  ren- 
der him  more  truly  respectable  than  the  humble  ad- 
venturer who  actually  invades  your  purse  by  rifling 
-your  pocket. 
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No.  CXXVII. 

ON  THE  PREVAILING  TASTE  IN  POBTRV. 

Sweet  poesy !  thou  loveliest  object  of  intellectual 
pursuit— But  I  am  running  into  raptures^  when  I  in* 
tended  a  dissertation.  It  is^  indeed^  difficult  not  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  limits  of  criticism,  in  contem- 
plating the  beauties  which  the  magic  hand  of  the  poet 
raises  around,  with  all  the  creative  power  of  a  real  en- 
chantment. From  the  cares  of  gain,  the  toils  of  ambi- 
tion, the  noise,  the  hurry,  the  vexation  of  a  disordered 
world,  we  rise  on  the  wings  of  poesy  to  ethereal  re- 
gions, where  all  is  sublime  and  tranquil;  or  are  wafted 
to  visionary  scenes,  in  which  are  displayed  all  the  deli- 
cious sweets  of  a  paradise  and  an  elysium.  Away,  ye 
sordid  objects  ;  ye  pollutions  and  incumbrances  of  the 
pure  spirit !  Man  is  not  tied  down  to  you.  Providence, 
in  compassion  to  wretched  mortals,  has  given  them  a 
power  of  forsaking  this  low  orb,  and  soaring  a  while, 
all  mind,  all  spirit,  all  ecstasy,  in  the  car  of  the  swan, 
or  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle. 

Reason  alone,  with  all  her  pretensions,  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  soothe  our  cares,  and  compose  our  passions ; 
hut  melody  and  fancy  united  with  her,  are  capable  of 
pouring  balm  into  the  wounded  heart.  In  all  nations, 
and  in  all  ranks  of  the  people,  some  species  of  poetry 
has  been  cultivated ;  and  a  taste  for  it  was  undoubtedly 
implanted  in  our  nature,  that  the  sore  evils  of  reality 
might  be  alleviated  by  the  sweets  of  fiction.  When 
Pandora's  box  was  opened  on  mankind,  and  misery 
diffused  on  every  side,  fancy  as  well  as  hope  kindly  lin- 
gered for  our  consolation. 

While  we  are  tracing  the  love  of  song  from  the  fa- 
voured isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the  regions  of 
Iceland,  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  dwell,  vrith  par- 
ticular attention,  on  the  poetical  taste  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  our  own  times. 
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I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  percedve,  that  the  admir- 
■ers  of  English  poetry  are  divided  into  two  parties.  The 
objects  of  their  love  are^  perhaps,  of  equal  beauty, 
though  they  greatly  differ  in  their  air»  their  dress,  the 
turn  of  their  features,  and  their  complexion.  On  one 
fide,  are  the  lovers  and  imitators  of  Spencer  and 
Milton ;  and  on  the  other,  those  of  Dryden,  BoiIeau> 
and  Pope. 

Novir  it  happens,  unfortunately,  that  those  veho  are 
in  love  vrith  one  of  these  forms  are,  sometimes,  so  blind 
to  the  charms  of  the  other,  as  to  dispute  their  existence* 
The  author  of  the  Essay  on  Pope,  who  was  himself  a 
very  agreeable  poet  in  the  class  of  mediocrists,  and  of 
what  I  call  the  old  school  of  English  poetry,  seems  to 
cleny  the  justice  of  Mr.  Pope's  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
true  poet,  and  to  appropriate  to  him  the  subordinate 
character  of  a  satirical  versifier.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  authors  of  the  Traveller,  and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets,  hesitate  not  to  strip  the  laureb  from  the 
brow  of  the  lyric  Gray. 

-  Goldsmith,  in  his  Life  of  Pamell,  has  invidiously 
compared  the  Night  Piece  on  Death  to  Gray's  Elegy ; 
and,  in  a  manner  which  betrays  a  little  jedousy  of  a 
living  poet's  fame,  given  the  preference  to  Pamell. 
There  is  also  a  severe  censure  thrown  on  the  Elegy  of 
Gray,  in  a  collection  which  Goldsmith  pubUshed  under 
the  title  of  the  beauties  of  English  Poetry.  I  ren^em* 
ber  to  have  heard  Goldsmith  converse,  when  I  was  very 
young,  on  several  subjects  of  literature,  and  make  some 
oblique  and  severe  reflections  on  the  fashionable  poe- 
try. I  became  a  convert  to  his  opinion,  because  I 
revered  his  authority.  I  took  up  the  Odes  of  Gr^j 
with  unfavourable  prepossessions,  and  in  writing  my 
remarks  on  them,  joined  in  the  censure.  I  have  since 
rend  th^n  with  great  delight ;  and  on  comparing  their 
»tyle,  and  even  their  obscurity,  with  many  of  the  finest 
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pieces  of  lyric  composition  in  ali  antiquity^  I  find  a  very 
great  resemblance.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  retract  my 
former  opinion,  and  to  pay  liie  tribute  of  applause  to 
those  elegant  friends,  Gray  and  Mason.  At  the  same 
time^  while  it  is  as  easy  to  discern  that  they  diffbf 
greatly  from  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  it  is  no 
derogation  from  their  merit  to  assert,  that  they  are 
the  genuine  disciples  of  Spenser  and  Milton. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  is  certainly  a  beautiftil  poem, 
and  so  are  Dr.  Johnson's  Imitations  of  Juvei^al ;  but 
they,  and  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  species,  are  of 
a  different  stamp  from  the  English  antique.  They 
are  excellent  productions  in  one  kind ;  but  not  les6 
so  are  those  of  Gray  and  Mason  in  another.  Let  both 
schools  flourish  and  receive  their  due  applause,  nor 
let  those  who  have  only  acquired  a  taste  for  one,  treat 
the  other  with  contempt.  Spenser  and  Milton  drew 
not  from  a  Gothic  model,  but  from  the  polished  Ita- 
lians, who,  though  they  had  lost  some  of  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  ancient  Rome,  yet  retained  much  of 
her  elegance.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  poeti- 
cal ideas  are  confined,  who  has  not  observed  with  de*- 
light,  the  sweet  lines,  the  sweet  language,  the  sweet 
fancy  of  Spenser ;  and  who  has  not  been  also  charmed 
with  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  Milton.  All  tastes, 
however  various,  allow  Shakespeare's  cldm  to  poe- 
try ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of  his  best 
descriptions,  and  especially  those  delicious  morsels 
which  occur  in  the  form  of  songs  or  sonnets,  partake 
much  more  of  the  ancient  than  of  the  modem  school, 
either  English  or  French ;  for  we  may  call  it  English, 
if  we  attribute  its  origin  to  Pope,  and  French,  if  to 
Boileau. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unreasonable  prejudice  enter- 
tidned  against  blank  verse,  by  those  who  wish  to  dic- 
tate on  the  subjects  of  criticism.     It  is  sufficient,  in  the 
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idea  of  many  ^  to  condemn  a  poem^  that  it  is  written  in 
blank  verse.  Though  one  may  prefer  rhyme  upon  the 
whole^  yet,  as  blank  verse  is  susceptible  of  great  va* 
riety  of  music,  and  of  every  ornament  of  diction,  it  is 
surely  absurd  to  involve  it  in  any  general  censurct  It 
may,  however,  be  attributed  to  this  idle  preposses- 
sion, that  Mr.  Mason*s  English  Garden  seems  to  be 
neglected.  There  is,  indeed,  a  general  prejudice 
against  all  works  which  appear  to  come  from  that 
school,  and  the  very  severe  criticisms  of  the  late  bio- 
graphical preface  to  the  works  of  Gray  will,  perhaps, 
contribute  to  explode  a  most  delightfol  style  of  pure 
poetry ;  of  poetry  conversant  solely  in  the  regions  of 
fancy,  and  clothed  in  a  luminous  and  musical  diction 
appropriated  to  itself  and  most  remote  from  all  that 
is  prosaic.  Very  high  commendations  are  due  to  Mr. 
Anstey,  to  the  author  of  a  poetical  epistle  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  to  Mr.  Hayley,  and  to  several  others 
who  are  well  known  to  fame  for  their  successful  la- 
bours in  the  school  of  Pope  ;  but,  at  least,  an  equal 
share  of  praise  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  scholars  of 
Milton  and  Spenser ; — such  as  Mr.  Mason,  and  the 
two  Wartons.  With  respect  to  Gray,  he  has  received 
his  tribute  of  applause  from  a  discerning  public,  and 
has  certainly  deserved  it.  The  heart  and  the  imagina^ 
tion  have  given  it  him :  and  they  who  can  see  no  beauty 
in  his  verse^  may  perhaps  succeed  in  writing  a  lamh 
poon,  but  would  probably  fall  far  short  of  the  poet 
whom  they  censure,  in  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry. 

None  can  entertain  a  higher  veneration  for  our  late 
prefatory  biographer  of  the  poets  than  myself,  and  I 
was  therefore  greatly  concerned  to  see  him  exposed  to 
censure  by  an  uncandid,  not  to  say  an  injudicious, 
piece  of  criticism  on  the  poems  of  Gray.  He  indeed 
allows  the  merit  of  the  el^y,  but  examines  and  cen- 
sures the  odes  with  every  appearance  of  wanton  malig- 
nity.   Who  but  must  lament  that  the  severe  critic  and 
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moralist  should  have  been  so  much  under  the  Influence 
of  envy  and  jealousy,  as  to  treat  the  fame  of  his  con- 
temporary, the  illustrious  Gray,  with  singular  harsh- 
ness, in  a  work  which  contains  very  candid  accounts  of 
a  Sprat  and  a  Yalden,  a  Duke  and  a  Broome,  and  of 
others,  with  whom  if  Gray  is  compared,  he  will  appear, 
as  Shakespeare  says,  like  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  ? 

The  late  collection  of  poets  has  restored  to  tem- 
porary life  many  a  sickly  and  dying  poet,  who  was 
hastening  to  his  proper  place,  the  tomb  of  oblivion. 
Why  was  any  more  paper  wasted  on  Dorset,  Halifax, 
Stepney,  Walsh;  and  Blackmore  ?  How'  can  a  work 
pretend  to  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  Body  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  in  which  the  works  of  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare are  omitted  to  make  room  for  such  writers  as 
King  or  Ambrose  Philips  ?  The  writer  of  the  prefaces 
throws  the  blame  from  himself  on  the  compilers,  whom 
he  was  not  permitted,  or  did  not  endeavour,  to  control. 
A  selection,  formed  under  the  direction  of  true  taste, 
would  have  answered  the  two  great  ends  of  the  publi- 
cation, which  it  has  now  frustrated;  it  would  have 
amply  paid  the  booksellers,  and  reflected  honour  on 
English  literature.  Then  should  we  have  seen,  in  the 
place  of  Roscommon  and  Rochester,  Pomfret  and  Fen- 
ton,  the  works  of  Goldsmith,  of  Glover,  of  Mason,  of 
Aikin,  of  Carter,  of  Beattie,  of  the  Wartons,  of  Anstey, 
and  of  many  others,  who  would  shine  among  the 
Hughes's,  Pitts,  and  Savages,  like  the  moon  among  the 
diminished  constellations. 

Upon  the  many  and  excellent  living  writers  of  poetry, 
we  may  observe,  that  though  the  distressful  times  of 
war  and  political  animosity  are  unfavourable  to  the 
gentle  arts  of  verse ;  yet  the  active  and  polished  genius 
of  this  nation  seems  capable  of  surmounting  all  obsta- 
cles in  letters,  as  its  manly  spirit  has  often  borne  all 
before  it  in  the  unhappy  contests  of  war. 
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No.cxxvin:  * 

ONTHS  PEOULIAlt  DANGER  OP  FALLING  INTO  INDOLBNOB: 
IN  A  LITERARY  AND  RETIRED  LIFE. 

It  is  certain^  that  as  our  ancestors  were  induced  to 
found  colleges  by  religious  motives,  so  they  chiefly  in* 
tended  them  to  answer  the  purposes  of  religion.  Those 
pious  benefactors  to  mankind  diid  not  mean  to  establish 
seminaries  to  prepare  men  for  the  world,  but  to  teach 
them  to  despise  it.  But  more  enlightened  periods  than 
those,  in  which  these  worthies  lived,  have  discovered, 
that  man  best  obeys  his  Maker  when  he  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  duties  of  society. 

A  long  residence  in  a  college,  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
less  unfavourable  to  devotion  than  to  social  activity. 
For  devotion  depends  chiefly  on  lively  affections,  ex- 
ercised and  agitated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and 
fear  in  the  various  transactions  and  events  of  human 
intercourse.  He  who  is  dmost  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  fortune  in  the  shelter  of  a  cloister,  may, 
indeed,  be  led  by  the  statutes  of  the  institution  to 
attend  Ins  chapel,  and  doze  over  his  cushion,  but  he 
will  not  feel,  in  any  peculiar  manner,  the  impulse  of 
devotional  fervour.  The  man  who  is  engaged  in  the 
busy  and  honourable  duties  of  active  life,  flies  from  the 
world  to  the  altar  for  comfort  and  refreshment ;  but 
the  cloistered  recluse  pants,  while  he  is  kneeling  in  all 
the  f(»rmalities  of  religion,  for  the  pleasures  and  em- 
ployments of  that  world  from  which  he  is  secluded. 
During  several  centuries,  a  great  part  of  mankind  was, 
confined  in  monasteries,  solely  for  the  advancement  of 
religion  and  learning ;  yet  never  was  the  earth  more 
benighted  than  in  those  periods  by  bigotry  and  igno- 
rance. Nor  will  any  one  assert,  that,  in  subsequent^ 
times,  the  improvements  in  knowledge  and  religion. 
have  been,  in  any  degree,  proportioned  to  the  numbers, 
o{  those  who  have  been  separated  from  the  worl4j 
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to  facifitate  tbeir  cultivation.  Tbe  truth  seems  to  be, 
Aat  when  the  common  mcentives  to  industiy  afe  i^ 
moved,  and  all  the  natural  wants  supplied  without  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  man  degenerates,  as  the  pure 
Waters  of  the  river  stagnate  and  become  putrid  in  the 
pool.  At  last  the  boasting  possessor  of  reason  contents 
himself  with  dreaming  **  the  blank  of  life  along/'  with 
no  other  proofs  of  existence  than  the  wants  of  animal 
nature.  Take  away  love,  ambition,  and  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  and  man  will  be  con- 
tented to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  die. 

Not  in  colleges  alone,  though  they  may  be  considered 
as  the  temples  of  indolence,  but  in  common  life  also, 
the  human  mind  becomes  torpid,  as  the  necessity  of 
exertion  is  diminbhed.  He,  who  confiding  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  fortune  for  his  happiness,  avoids  the  avo- 
cations of  a  profession,  and  what  he  calls  the  fatiguing 
parts  of  study,  will  soon  lose  those  powers  of  intel- 
lectual activity  which  he  has  not  resolution  to  employ. 
He  may  gradually  degenerate  to  a  level  with  the 
irrational  creation.  He  already,  in  some  respects,  ap- 
proaches to  the  vegetable.  And,  indeed,  when  the 
habits  are  irretrievably  confirmed,  it  might  perhaps  be 
happy,  if  his  nature  would  permit  him  to  become  at 
last  impassive  and  quiescent ;  but  ad  spontaneous  fer- 
mentation takes  places  in  masses  of  putrefaction,  so, 
in  the  mind  which  has  ceased  to  be  exercised  by  its 
Own  efforts,  there  will  arise  emotions  and  habits  both 
offensive  and  dangerous.  Pride  and  envy,  conceit  and 
obstinacy,  selfishness  and  sensuality,  are  among  the 
ugly  daughters  of  indolence  in  the  monastic  retreat. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  certamly  an 
opinion  authorised  by  experience,  that  an  active  life  is 
the  most  friendly  to  contemplation.  The  fire  of  the 
mind,  like  culinary  fire,  has  burned  with  a  clear  attd 
csDustant  flame,  when  open  and  ventilated  by  perpetual 
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motwi,  as  it  ba»  been  smothered  and  exthigcdBhecl  in 
smoke,  wben  suffered  to  reraam  kmg  witkoat  disturb- 
aace.  Hie  best^  and  many  of  tbe  most  yc^nmiom 
writers,  acted  still  more  than  they  wrote.  What  could 
be  more  unBke  the  Mfe  of  the  cloister  than  the  Kres  e( 
Xenophon,  Julius  Caesar,  Erasmus,  and  a  thousand 
others,  whose  days  were  so  engaged  in  negociation,  m 
senates,  in  battles,  in  travelling,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
eoneeive  how  they  could  find  time,  even  to  pen  so  great 
a  quantity  as  they  certainly  composed.  But  such  Bate 
the  effects  of  assiduity,  of  an  uninterrupted  accumula- 
tion of  efforts,  that  he  who  has  been  excited  to  restlessi 
activity  by  the  spurs  of  honour,  interest,  and  a  genero- 
dty  of  nature,  haa  frequently  accomplished  more  by 
Umself,  than  a  thousand  of  his  fellow-creatures  em- 
pfeyed  in  the  same  sphere,  axid  furnished,  by  nature, 
with  equal  alnfities  for  improvement.  A  hackney 
writer  of  catch-penny  compilations>  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  the  maker  of  a  magaaine,  wiU  perform,  in 
a  few  mon^,  a  portion  of  literary  labour,  which  shall 
infinitely  exceed  that  of  whole  colleges  inhabited  hy 
those  who  slumber,  or  waste  their  activity  on  hounda 
and  horses  on  the  borders  of  the  sedgy  Cam  and  the 
ilowly-winding  CharweU. 

But  it  avails  little  to  point  out  the  disorders  of  lite^ 
vary  inddbnce,  without  endeavouring  to  suggest  a  re- 
medy. It  appears  then  to  me>  that  those  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  blessed  with  I^ure,  and  the  opportunity 
of  spending  it  in  the  pursuits  of  leapming,  and  the 
fiberal  pleasinres  of  retirement,  too  often  languish  in 
their  pursuits,  from  neglecting  to  render  them  the  sul>* 
jeets  of  debate  and  conversation^  It  is  the  warmth  of 
£scus8ion  in  free  and  social  meetmgs  which  invigorates 
sofitary  study,  and  sends  the  sdioW  back  to  his  books 
widi  free^  akerity.  The  hope  of  making  a  figure  itt  a 
subsequent  conversation,  the  fear  of  a  ^lamefal  ex^ 
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poBore^  and  of  appearing  inferior  to  those  who  are,  in: 
a  natural  and  civil  view^  our  equals,  will  stimulate  idl 
our  powers,  and  engage  all  our  attention,  while  we  sit: 
in  those  very  libraries  where  we  once  nodded  and. 
slumbered  over  the  page  of  a  Homer  or  a  Cicero. 
Meetings  should  be  established  in  all  literary  societies 
for  the  communication  of  remarks  and  the  rehearsal  of 
(impositions.  But  the  strictest  rules  should  be  pre- 
scribed and  observed  for  the  preservation  of  decorum, 
otherwise  ridicule  would  gradually  be  introduced,  and 
the  feast  of  reason  be  converted  either  to  a  banquet  of 
jollity,  or  a  tumult  of  noise  and  nonsense. 

It  is  right  also,  that  contemplative  men,  however  far 
removed  from  the  necessity  of  employment  by  the 
&vours  of  fortune,  should  communicate  with  mankind, 
not  only  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  but  in  real 
duties  and  active  virtues,  either  conjugal,  paternal,  pro- 
fessional, official,  or  charitable.  Something  should  be 
etigaged  in,  with  such  obligations  to  performance,  that 
an  inclination  to  neglect  should  be  over-ruled  by  legal 
eompulsion,  or  the  fear  of  certain  loss  and  shame.  The 
best  method  of  avoiding  the  wretched  state  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  is,  to  involve  oneself  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  shall  force  one  to  do  something,  and 
something  honourable  and  useful.  The  natural  indo- 
lence of  the  human  heart  is  found  to  escape  every 
restraint  but  the  iron  arm  of  necessity.  Such  is  our 
present  condition,  that  we  must  be  often  chained  down 
to  our  real  happiness  and  our  best  enjoyment. 

And,  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  indolence  in 
an  academical  life,  it  would  certainly  be  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance, if  none  were  allowed  to  reside  in  animiver- 
sity  above  seven  years,  who  were  not  actually  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  a  learned  work,  or  in  supmn- 
tending  the  education  of  youth,  as  tutors,  professors, 
and  head9  of  collies.    A  senior  fellow,  without  any^ 
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bf  these  employments^  is  one  of  the  unhaippiest  attd 
least  useful  members  of  the  community*  ' 


No.  CXXIX. 

ON  THB  MANNERS  OF  A  METROPOLIS.  ' 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  advantages  of  a 
Very  populous  capital^  and  I  believe  they  are  of  a  very 
disputable  nature,  the  moral  and  physical  evils  of  it 
are  evidently  numerous,  and  destructive  of  the  human 
race.  This  observation  is,  indeed,  true  of  all  cities  in 
which  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  people  is  assem- 
bled ;  but  I  shall  confine  my  present  observations  to 
the  capital  of  the  British  empire. 

The  junction  of  Westminster  with  London,  or  of  the 
<!Ourt  with  the  city,  is  very  justly  supposed  to  have  a 
pernicious  influence  on  both;  on  those  who  are  en* 
gaged  in  the  employments  of  commerce,  and  on  those 
who  are  invited,  from  their  paternal  mansions^  by  the 
court  and  the  senate-house.  The  courtier  communi- 
cates to  the  citizen  a  love  of  pleasure,  of  dissipation,  of 
vanity ;  and  the  citizen  to  the  courtier,  a  veneration  of 
opulence  almost  amounting  to  idolatry.  The  courtier 
introduces  the  vicissitudes  of  taste  and  fashion;  the 
citizen  imitates  them,  and  furnishes,  in  profusion^  the 
means  of  their  display  and  gratification.  Thus  are 
luxury,  and  and  all  its  consequent  vices  and  miseries, 
advanced  to  as  high  a  degree  as  they  can  reach,  by  the 
union  of  ingenuity  to  invent  modes  of  indulgence,  with 
wealth  to  supply  the  materials. 

Lovers  of  pleasure  in  excess,  are  always  lovers  of 
themselves  in  the  same  degree ;  and  their  love,  with  all 
the  characteristical  blindness  of  the  passion,  commonly 
injures  its  object.  We  shall  therefore  find  selfishness 
prevailing  in  the  metropolis,  and  producing  all  its  na<« 
tural  effects  of  avarice,  private  gratifications,  meanness, 
servility,  and  ihhospitality.      True   patriotism  and 
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public  spirit,  though  the  very  want  of  them  wtU  oftea 
cause  the  greatest  preteusicms  to  them,  will  deldom  be 
found  in  the  more  numerous  classes  who  inhabit  the 
capital.  Where  money  and  pleasure  are  the  sole 
objects  of  ardent  pursuit,  public  virtue,  md  indeed  all 
▼iitue,  will  be  exposed  to  sale,  whenever  a  purchaser  can 
be  found  to  pay  the  price.  **  Money,  O  ye  citizens  T 
says  Horace,  in  a  satirical  irony,  ^^  is  first  to  be  sought; 
und  it  is  time  enough  to  tiunk  of  virtue,  when  yon 
bave  secured  a  fortune.*" 

-  The  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  will  often  be  iidios*- 
{Htable  and  unnaghbourly.  Their  attention  is  fixed 
on  advancing  and  gratifying  themselves,  and  they 
consider  their  neighbours  as  rivals,  or  at  least  as  not 
worth  cultivating,  since  they  can  always  buy  amuse^ 
ment  at  the  numerous  places  of  pubUc  resort  and 
diversion.  But  in  the  country,  mutual  good  offices 
take  place,  from  a  mutual  desire  and  necessity  of  a 
frilly  inteixxmrse.  The  Londoner  hardly  knows 
the  name  of  his  nexi-door  neighbour ;  and  in  accidents 
and  distress,  would  as  soon  think  of  saiding  to  Rome, 
as  to  the  next  door  for  comfort  and  assistance.  But 
in  any  emergency  in  a  village,  every  hand  is  ready  to 
M>xd  relie£  Hospitality  to  strangers  still  lingers  in 
the  distant  country,  but  has  long  been  banished  from 
that  regi<m  of  avarice  and  selfish  profusion,  an  over- 
grown dty.  Pay  a  visit  in  Sussex,  in  Devonshire,  in 
CiHrnwall,  in  Wales,  in  the  North,  and  compare  your 
reception  among  strangers,  wtdi  that  which  you  meet 
wiUi  in  London  and  Westminster.  Luxury,  avarice, 
imd  vice,  have  indeed  a  natural  tendency  to  annihilate 
every  generous  principle,  and  to  harden  the  heart 
against  all  connexions  whidi  do  not  pronuse  to  termi- 
nate in  pleasure  or  in  lucrative  advantage. 

The  secrecy  with  which  crimes  can  be  committed 
in  a  crowd,  is  a  powerful  temptation.    The  Londoner 
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may  be  iayolved  in  debauchery,  and  engaged  in  frauds 
without  b^ng  suspected  at  home,  or  in  his  neighbour*- 
hood.  In  ihe  country,  where  individuals  are  all 
known,  the  fear  of  shame,  and  a  principle  of  prid^ 
often  operate,  when  virtue,  honour,  and  eonsdenee 
would  cease  to  restrain ;  for  no  one  can  there  be  guilty 
of  an  action  remarkably  dishonest  or  immoral  without 
detection.  A  gentleman  who  should  devote  himself 
to  the  arts  of  the  swindler,  or  the  practices  oi  the 
profligate  debauchee,  in  a  village  or  country  town, 
would  soon  be  compelled,  by  the  hisses  of  infamy,  to 
desert  the  place,  or  to  live  there  ih  solitude.  But  in  a 
city,  even  men  adorned  with  the  robes  of  magistracy 
may  proceed,  with  little  ndtice,  in  the  most  scandalous 
conduct,  under  the  concealment  of  a  crowd. 

Wedcness  of  body  mid  weakness  of  understanding 
are  often  found  to  charact^ze  the  inhabitant  of  the 
capital.  Luxury,  want  of  air,  want  of  sleep,  excess  in 
food,  and  in  sensual  indulgence,  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  debilitate  both  the  body  and  the  mind.  And 
if  there  were  not  continual  supj^es  from  the  North,  I 
know  not  whether  the  city  would  not  exhibit  the  hu- 
man race  in  a  most  lamentable  condition  of  imbecility, 
folly,  distortion,  and  deformity.  Compare  the  limbs 
of  the  volunteer  soldiers  in  the  metropolis  wi^  those 
of  the  rustic  militia  or  reguUrs ;  compare  the  conduct 
and  understanding  of  him  who  was  bom  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bell,  and  scarcely  went  beyond  it,  widi 
those  of  the  hardy  native  of  Yorkshire  or  Scotkmd. 
Compare  the  willow  wit^  the  oak. 

The  extremes  of  inetigion  and  enthusiam  mark  the 
manners  of  the  capital.  These,  indeed,  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  some  smong  the  many  bad  dispositions 
already  enumerated.  Sunday  is  conmdered  by  the 
thrifty  trader  as  a  holiday,  on  which  he  may  indulge 
without  imprudence.     It  U  therefore  distinguished  by 
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many  from  tiie  rest  of  the  week,  solely  by  exoeM>  and 
by  vicious  indulgences.  The  parish  churches  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  neglected;  nor  is  there  a  great  con- 
jcourse  to  any  place  of  worship,  except  where  some 
enthusiast  or  hypocrite  has  opened  a  receptacle  for 
those  who  labour  under  the  symptoms  of  idiotism  or 
insanity.  The  symptoms  are  often  confirmed  under 
this  injudicious  course,  till  they  arrive  at  a. degree  of 
real  and  most  melancholy  madness. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  peculiar  evils  in  the  man-« 
ners  of  the  metropolis  with  two  intentions.  One  is, 
to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  prevailmg  practice  of 
emigrating  from  the  country,  from  the  seats  of  health 
and  comparative  innocence,  to  that  sink  of  sin,  and 
that  grave  of  the  human  race,  a  city  too  crowded  with 
people,  and  over-run  with  every  abomination.  The 
other  is,  to  suggest  a  hint  which  may  alleviate  that 
part  of  the  evil  which  admits  a  remedy.  The  love  of 
money,  of  distinction,  of  pleasure,  will  probably  frus- 
trate the  former  purpose ;  but  the  latter,  in  a  day  of 
national  distress,  or  under  other  circumstances  favour- 
able to  virtue,  may  possibly  be  accomplished. 

To  promote  a  reformation  of  manners,  additional 
authority  and  eflSciency  must  be  given  to  the  clergy 
and  magistrates  of  London.  Both  of  them  are  at  this 
time  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar,  both  high  and  low,  with 
some  degree  of  contempt.  The  diurches  are  left 
to  curates,  or  poor  incumbents,  who,  in  a  place  where 
riches  are  idolized,  hold  a  rank  scarcely  equal  to  the 
keeper  of  an  alehouse  or  an  oil-shop.  Are  the  London 
clergy,  who  labour  strenuously  in  their  vocation,  and 
on  whom  so  much  of  the  state  of  morals  and  Chris- 
tianity depends,  particularly  countenanced  by  the 
mmistry  or  the  bishops  ?  It  is  parliamentary  or  bor 
rough  interest  which  procures  mitres,  and  stalls,  and 
livings;  and  though  a  city  curate,  or  incumbent^  should 
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convert  milfioDs  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  he  would 
still  be  suflPered  to  elbow  his  way  along  Cheapside 
in  his  thread-bare  coat  and  tattered  gown ;  pointed 
out  and  laughed  at  by  every  apprentice  mounted  on  his 
Sunday  Bit  of  Blood  and  hastening  to  Hyde  Park* 
The  common  people  will  not  discriminate.  They  will 
despise  religion  and  morals  when  they  see  the  teachers 
of  them  poor,  mean,  and  neglected. ' 

Is  it  not  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion^  that 
a  London  clergyman,  who  has  promoted  every  charity, 
and  probably  reformed  great  numbers,  during  thirty 
or  forty  years,  shall  be  suffered  to  live  and  die  with 
nothing  but  a  curacy  and  a  beggarly  lectureship  ?  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  who  is  related  to  a  great 
man,  or  connected  with  members  of  parliament,  though 
he  never  preached,  and  can  hardly  read,  shall  be 
loaded  with  dignities  and  pluralities  ?  He  who  would 
reform  the  capital,  I  repeat,  must  render  the  clergy 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates at  once  honourable  and  formidable. 

No.  CXXX. 

OK  PHILBLPHUS  AND  THEODORE  GAZA,  POLITE  SCHOLARS 
OP  THE  PIPTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Though  the  admirer  of  elegant  letters  wiU  find  his 
sweetest,  most  solid,  and  most  constant  pleasures  of  the 
learned  kind,  in  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
yet  he  will  often  feel  his  curiosity  powerfiilly  excited, 
and  amply  rewarded,  by  those  among  the  revivers 
of  learning  who  are  distinguished  by  the  politeness 
of  their  literary  accomplishments.  I  was  lately  amu- 
sing myself  in  this  pleasant  walk  of  classical  literature, 
when  I  accidentally  met  with  the  Epistles  of  Philel-' 
phus.  Though  they  were  not  without  a  few  expres- 
sions which  mark  the  barbarism  of  his  times,  they  pos- 
sess a  considerable  share  of  elegance,  and  partake 
much  of  the  graces  which  shine  so  agreeably  in  the 
epistles  of  Pliny  and  Cicefo. 
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Philelpbus  was  born  at  Tolentino,  in  Italy,  in  tiie 
year  1398;  a  very  early  period  for  so  uncommon 
«n  iiis<;anoe  of  proficiency.  He  died  at  Florence  in 
1480^  after  having  filled  a  long  life  with  the  most 
laborious  application.  Let  it  be  remembered,  Uiat  print* 
ing  was  unknown  at  that  time,  and  that  not  only  the 
books  which  were  composed,  but  which  were  abo  read^ 
were  often  painfully  transcribed  by  the  student. 

Philelphus  was  no  inconsiderable  poet,  and  was 
crowned  with  laurel,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
limes,  by  Alphonso  king  of  Naples.  He  wrote  five 
diffisrent  works  in  verse ;  and,  according  to  his  own  ac-» 
count  in  one  of  his  letters,  they  consisted  of  ten  books 
of  satires,  five  books  of  miscellaneous  poems,  the  Sfor-*- 
tiad  in  eight  books,  ten  books  of  epigrams,  and  three 
of  Greek  poems.  The  number  of  verses  in  the  whole, 
as  calculated  by  himself,  amounted  to  thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred.  He  has  omitted  in  this  com- 
putation, his  Nicholaus,  a  poem  in  two  books,  and  in 
sapphic  verse,  which  he  composed  in  honour  of  P(^e 
Nicholas  the  Fifth,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed, 
and  who  had  invited  him,  by  a  large  present,  to  under- 
take the  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin.  He  was 
scarcely  less  voluminous  in  prose,  but  less  original,  as 
his  prosaic  works  consist  chiefly  of  translations  firom 
Lysias,  Aristotle,  Xeonophon,  Hippocrates,  and  Plur 
tarch ;  though  he  has  also  written  two  books  of  Cour 
vivia,  three  entitled  Commentationes  FlorentinsEt,  five 
on  Moral  Discipline,  and  the  Life  and  Explmts  of 
Francis  Sfortia,  in  compliment  to  whom  the  Sfortiad» 
which  h^s  been  mentioned  already,  was  c(Hnpo6ed« 
There  are  also  Orations,  of  which  Erasmus  speaks 
rather  unfavouBaUy  in  his  Ciceronianus. 

But  the  only  work  of  Phile^hus  wfaidi  I  have  bad  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting^  is  the  Epistles,  of  whidi  this 
prolific  author,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  has  written 
no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  books.    These  abound  with 
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^lequenop^  And  witb  sik^  literary  anecdotes  and  partis 
eulars,  as  cunnot  but  affi^rd  amusement  to  the  curious 
aefadar.  Though  Moihoff  rather  slights  them,  yet 
jjSrasmtii^  a  much  better  judge,  acknowledges  that  they 
resemble  Cicero. 

I  present  the  reader  with  an  extract  from  one  of 
them,  which  I  happen  to  be  reading  at  the  time  I  am 
writing,  and  which  characterizes  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  the  great  attachment  which  he  had  to 
books.  Cardinal  Bessario,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti* 
Rople,  had  applied  to  him,  desiring  him  to  sdl  his  copy 
of  Homer's  Iliad;  to  which  request  Philelphus  thus 
replies :  ''  That  copy  of  Homer>  Iliad  which  the 
Tery  learned  Theodore  Gaza  has  written  out  for  me,  I 
YiAue  so  much,  that  I  would  not  part  with  it  to  any 
man,  for  all  the  treasures  of  Croesus.  I  am  really  sur- 
prised that  you  should  think  that  I,  who  always  had 
the  character  of  generosity,  should  be  so  much  dianged 
as  to  be  capable  of  ayarice.  I  have  learned  to  give 
away  nmny  things,  but  to  sell  nothing;  particularly 
books ;  than  which  I  esteem  nothing  of  greater  value. 
But  this  book  of  Homer  is  so  dear  to  my  heart,  and 
affords  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  life  itself  can  furnish 
nothing  more  delightfuL  Therefore  pardon  me  in 
this  one  thing.  If  I  can  gratify  you  in  any  thing  else, 
y0u  may  command  me,  and  shall  not  be  disappointed.'' 
My  paper  yn3l  not  admit  a  number  of  citations,  and  I 
wffl  there£E>re  content  myself  with  referring  the  lover 
(^elegant  latinity  and  literary  anecdotes  to  the  origi* 
ml  collection. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  adds  to  our  surprise  in 
eentemplating  this  example  of  literary  industry,  that 
Philelphus  was  very  much  engaged  in  wars  and  in 
embassies :  so  true  is  it,  that  the  greatest  exertions  of 
mind  are  compatible  with  the  most  active  life.  His 
writings  are  not  free  from  faults,  or  from  that  inaccu^ 
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racy  wUch  proceeds  from  haste ;  but  he  is  still  a  sto^ 
pendous  instance  of  diligence  and  exceUence*  Who 
but  must  lament,  that^  after  having  done  so  much  to 
enlighten  a  dark  age^  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
princes  and  pontiffi^  he  should  die  in  his  eighty-second 
year  so  poor,  that  his  bed,  and  the  utensils  of  his 
kitchen,  were  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  t 
But  few  men  of  real  genius  love  money ;  and  of  the 
liberality  of  Pbilelphus,  the  fragment  which  I  have 
inserted  is  an  ample  testimony* 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  tedious  or  disagreeable  to  thd 
reader,  if  I  mention  a  few  circumstances  relative  to  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Philelphus,  Theodore 
Gaza,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  epistle,  as  having 
transcribed  for  him  a  very  fine  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

Theodore  Gaza  was  born  at  Thessalonica,  but  re*^ 
ceived  a  part  of  his  education  in  Italy.  He  was  an 
elegant  writer  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Ian* 
guages ;  but  he  displayed  his  abilities  chiefly  in  trans* 
lation ;  a  most  useful  labour  when  the  learned  languages 
were  imperfectly  understood.  He  translated  parts  of 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Hippocrates,  into  Latin ; 
and  the  treatise  of  Cicero  on  Old  Age  into  Greek.  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  Grammar  in  four  books,  which 
has  been  greatly  celebrated.  Greek  learning,  and  in^ 
deed  all  ancient  learning,  is  greatly  indebted  to  this 
distinguished  reviver  of  it,  Theodore  Gaza. 

But  he  also  was  unfortunate,  and  adds  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  whom  Providence  has  exhibited  to  prove, 
that  the  rewards  of  virtuous  and  useful  labour  do  not 
consist  in  riches,  honours,  or  any  thing  else  which  the 
rulers  of  this  world  are  able  to  bestow.  Poor  Gaza 
had  dedicated  his  Translation  and  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle's  Book  on  Animals  to  Pope  Sixtus  the 
Fourth,  in  hopes  of  procuring  from  his  patronage  a 
little  provision  for  his  old  age.     The  Pope  gave  hira 
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only  a  {Hirse  with  a  few  pieces  in  it,  and  accompanied 
his  gift  with  a  manner  which  induced  Gaza  to  conclude 
that  it  was  the  last  favour  he  should  receive.  Gaza 
received  it  in  silence;  and  as  he  walked  home»  all 
melancholy  and  indignant,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  he  threw  the  purse  into  the  stream,  and  booh 
after  died  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 

I  have  introduced  these  examples  with  a  view  to 
animate  the  student  to  industry;  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  teach  him  to  seek  his  reward  in  his  own  heart, 
in  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  in  the  private  satis&c- 
tions  of  study ;  and  not  to  depend  too  much  on  princes^ 
pontiffi,  or  even  popular  favour. 


No.  CXXXI. 

ON  THE  INBPFICACY   OP  THAT   STYLB  OP  SPEAKING  AND 
WRITING  WHICH  MAY  BB  CALLED  THE  PROTHY. 

.  On  the  decline  of  ancient  learning  and  Augustan 
taste,  there  arose  a  number  of  sophists  and  declaim- 
ers,  who,  in  pursuit  of  an  excellence  in  style  superior 
to  the  natural  graces  of  a  better  age,  deviated  into  a 
most  contemptible  affectation.  Quaint^  awkward,  and 
trivoloua  as  were  their  embellishments,  they  paid  their 
principal  attention  to  them,  and  totally  neglected 
solidity  of  sense  a;nd  substantial  truth.  This  style  of 
writing  characterizes  the  decline  of  genuine  and  manly 
eloquence.  It  is,  indeed,  like  the  hectic  efflorescence 
en  the  countenance  of  an  invalid  &r  advanced  in  a 
eonsumption. 

.  In  several  departments  of  modern  literature,  and. 
even  in  our  own  country,  a  style  of  writing  has  been 
^Ised  which  very  much  resembles  the  sophistical  and 
declamatory,  which  appeared  in  the  decline  and  fall  of 
|Uime«  But  I  know  not  that  it  has  been  so  conspicu- 
9US  in  any  on^  of  our  publications,  as  in  the  popular, 
addresses  from  the  pulpit.    Several  o/  the  favourite 
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preadbers  in  the  capital,  who  seldom  &S  to  fiH  everjr 
church  in  which  they  harangue*  and  to  raise  itin 
largest  ccu^tributions  to  charity-0ehools>  have  presented' 
the  public  with  their  seirmonsj  in  fotdar  to  make  the 
experiment^  whether  that  oratory  whfefa  delights  the 
lower  orders  in  the  pulpit^  would  be  equally  Well  re* 
ceived  in  the  closet,  it  was  mk  unhappy  experiment 
ior  the  reputation  of  the  orators ;  for  there  hardly  erer 
appeared  more  remarkable  specimens  of  florid^  frothy, 
and  meretricious  ^oqnence*.  Sounding  brass,  aaod 
tinkling  cyml^als,  are  descriptions  of  it  truly  embteinar 
ticaL  If  it  has  any  sweetness,  it  is  a  sweetness  whidi 
cloys,  and  makes  you  sick ;  if  there  is  any  brightness^ 
it  is  a  brightness  which  dazzles  and  gives  you  pain ;  if 
there  is  any  gold^  it  is  not  like  the  bullion,  but  like 
the  leaf,  expanded  to  a  superficies  sdmost  impalpabld 
under  the  c^ration  of  the  goldbeater*  Indeed,  thb 
3peeies  of  style  is  yery  well  described  by  the  common 
epithet  of  the  frothy ;  but,  as  a  means  of  supplying 
aliment,  or  as  a  constant  diet,  what  is  a  syllalmb  to« 
sirloin  ? 

Indeed,  almost  all  the  popular  preachers  in  London 
have  found  it  easier  to  themselves,  and  more  agreeable 
to  an  illiterate  and  unthinking  audience,  to  addresa 
the  ears,  the  fancy,  and  the  passions,  than  to  appeal  to 
reasoa  and  judgment.  If  their  discourses  were  found 
te  produce  any  better  effect  on  their  hearers,  than  thafr 
of  famishing  an  amusement  for  a  leisure  half-hour,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  censure  them,  merely  because  they 
are  offensive  to  a  dd&^te  and  refined  or  classical  taste. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  they  excite  ooly  transient  emo-' 
tions,  which,  though  they  may  last  long  enough  to 
draw  from  the  hearer  a  slilling  £pp  die  churchwarden's^ 
plate  at  the  church  door,  will  seldom  go  home  with 
him,  or  produce  an  ui^fimn  initaence  on  his  eonduet 
He  goes  to  hear  a  fine  poacher  as  he  goes  to  a  ph^ 
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tb  be  entertained  when  he  haa  nothing  dse  to  do ;  h« 
pays  for  hk  entertdnment  at  the  door^  and  gires  hhn-« 
self  no  further  concern  on  such  subjects,  but  to  look 
6nt  for  a  similar  pastime^  when  his  shop,  or  warehouse, 
or  counting-house,  are  shut  up,  through  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  said  that,  though  a  taste  formed  by  die 
pure  models  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  reprobate  the 
frothy  style,  yet,  since  it  is  found  to  entertain  the 
vulgar  of  a  great  capital,  sometimes  usefully,  and  al-^ 
ways  innocently,  it  ought  not  to  be  exploded.  Bvt, 
perhaps,  it  cannot  be  granted  that  it  does  aitertain 
them  either  usefully  or  innocently.  It  certainly  gives 
them  wrong  ideas  of  religion,  and  teaches  them  to 
neglect  and  despise  the  dispassionate  suggestions  of 
reason.  But  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objectiona  to 
this  popular  or  frothy  preaching,  that  it  allures  men 
from  their  own  parish  churches,  and  induces  them  to 
desert  the  pulpit  of  a  modest  and  regularly-educated 
clergyman,  for  some  noisy  and  bold,  some  ignorant 
and  hypocritical  pretender.  It  leads  them  from  the 
light  of  the  sun  to  those  meteors  and  vapours,  whose 
dancing  and  uncertain  gleam  conducts  them  into 
quagmires.  There  are  few  parishes  m  the  metropoBi 
which  do  not  contain  some  thousands  of  inhabitants ; 
but  you  shall  often  find  in  their  respective  churches 
not  more  than  one  hundred,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
half  that  number.  Whither  are  they  gone  ?  Many^ 
indeed,  are  carousing  in  the  delectable  retreats  of  their 
eouBtry  homes ;  but  many  are  also  gone  to  the  new- 
built  chapels.  Where  some  silver-tongued  orator  is 
preaching  hvaoAf,  with  all  the  pathos  of  a  white  hand* 
kerdief,  the  splendour  of  a  diamond  ring,  the  smartHess 
€t  a  weiMressed  head,  and  the  grimaces  of  an  iinpo»* 
tor.  Religion  must  lose  much  of  her  venerable  air, 
wfaen^  instead  of  the  decent  clotlnng  of  a  chaste  and 
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vaierable  matron,  she  is  represented  with  tbeiawdry 
and  flimsy  garment,  the  painted  cheeks,  the  glass  ear- 
rings, the  false  brilliants  of  the  faithless  courtezan. 
.  I  think  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  the  frothy 
cityle  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
senate.  It  would  be  thought  too  trifling  for  the  iilti- 
portant  subjects  of  property  and  politics.  It  would  be 
an  object  of  ridicule  wherever  the  business  of  the 
world  is  transacted.  And  shall  that  oratory  which  is 
hooted  from  the  forum,  not  only  take  refuge,  but  lift 
up  her  head  in  triumph,  in  the  pulpit  ?  It  is  not  sur^ 
prising  that  men  of  sense  pass  by  wagging  their  heads, 
when  they  find  an  orator  haranguing  in  a  church  with 
all  the  affected  language  and  sentiments  of  a  fashion- 
able auctioneer.  The  eloquence  which  has  distinguished 
many  of  the  most  favourite  preachers,  and  writers  of 
pulpit-harangues,  is  not  that  of  St.  Paul,  of  Demos^ 
thenes,  of  Cicero  ;  but  of  those  great  masters  of  florid 
description,  the  orators  of  the  hammer. 

I  believe  it  will  appear  consistent  with  reason,  that 
a  peculiar  degree  of  gravity  and  solidity,  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  senate  or  bar,  is  required  to  produee  the  due 
effect  of  pulpit  oratory.  Practical  divinity  is  the  gravest 
species  of  moral  phUosophy,  deriving  additional  dignity 
and  force  from  revelation.  The  appearance  of  trtith 
and  simplicity  is  its  most  becoming  ornament.  To 
apply  to  it  the  little  arts  of  rhetoric,  and  the  petty 
graces^  of  affectation,  would  be  like  painting,  in  tawdry 
and  variegated  colours,  those  Corinthian  columns  of 
St.  PauFs  cathedral  which  derive  all  their  beauties 
from  their  simple  and  symmetrical  grandeur.  When 
we  go  to  church,  we  hope  to  hear  salutary  truth,  and 
to  receive  improvement  of  mind  and  morals.  When  w6 
wish  to  be  only  amused,  we  shall  repair  to  the  opera 
und  the  puppet-show. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  to.  hint  to  the  youngr  an^ 
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iasUmialile  divines  of  the  chapels  at  the  poUie  end  of 
the  town^  who  are  in  general  smitten  with  the  false 
graces. of  style  and  delivery,  that  thdr  congregation 
^would  be  much  more. edified,  if,  instead  of  trite  essays, 
in  what  they  call  fine  language,  they  would  preach 
sermons,  properly  so  called,  in  the  plain  style  of  truth, 
aimp&ity  and  Scripture.  Let  them  also  take  care,  as 
thi;y  will  imswer  it  to  Him  in  whose  name  they  ascend . 
^the  pulpit,  not  to  preach  themselves,  but  the  Gospel; 
4iot  to  be  so  solicitous  in  the  display  of  a  white  hand, 
as  of  a  pure  heart ;  of  a  diamond  ring,  as  of  a  shining 
example. 

No.  CXXXII. 

ON  THE  OENIUS  OP  ERASMUS. 

Batavia  and  Boeotia  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
the  production  of  genius ;  but  Boeotia  may  ty)ast  her 
Pindar,  and  Batavia  her  Erasmus. 

I  mean  not  to  consider  the  theological  (^onions  [of 
Erasmus,  but  his  learning  and  his  genius ;  and  of  these 
I.  may  venture  to  afiBrm,  that  if  Erasmus  had  lived 
in  an  Augustan  age,  they  would  have  advanced  him  to 
a  rank  among  the.  best  of  the  classics.  But  the  theo- 
logy and  theplogians  of  his  times  were  at  open  war 
with  the  graces  of  taste  and  elegance ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  authority  which  they  possessed,  and  the  scarcity 
of  any  other  writings  than  those  which  proceeded  from. 
the  doister,  it  may  be  pronounced  almost  impossible 
to  have  lived  and  written  in  that  age,  without  con- 
tracting a  tinge  of  the  prevailing  barbarism. 

The  style  of  Erasmus, is  not  therefore  perfectly  pure 
and  classical,  though  it  partakes  of  those  qualities  in  a 
high  degree ;  but  it  is  his  own,  and  it  has  a  native 
charm  which  renders  it  agreeable.  It  is  remarkable 
for  vivacity.  I  would  not  advise  a  young  man  to  view 
it  as  a  finished  model ;  nor^  indeed^  to  be  much  con- 
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vei^ont  iu  die  works  of  Erasmus,  or  any  modem  writer 
fif  Latin,  till  his  taste  be  formed^  and  fais  judgment  r^ 
gulated,  by  Terence,  Virgil,  Caesar,  and  Cicero. 

But  he  whose  mind  is  mature,  and  whose  compre- 
hensive powers  are  capable  of  grasping  sdlpre-asiilient 
juithors,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  will  receive  plea^. 
sure  and  improvement,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
writiilgs  of  Erasmus.  They  have  usually  been  studied 
only  by  divines,  and  for  theological  information.  But 
I  warmly  recommend  them  to  the  lover  of  philology 
fff  of  classical  learning,  as  furnishing  a  dish  for  such  n 
palate  both  plentiful  and  highly  seasoned.  Erasmus 
was  bom  to  cultivate  the  lilera  humaniares,  or  the 
politer  parts  of  learning ;  and  I  have  often  lamented, 
that  he  should  have  been  diverted  from  those  flowery 
paths  into  the  rough  and  thomy  roads  of  controversial 
divinity. 

The  Colloquies,  or  Dialogues  of  Erasmus,  are  often 
"used  to  initiate  boys,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language.  They  are  uncommonly  lively, 
entertaining,  and  instractive ;  and  as  there  is  not  much 
^danger  of  corrapting  the  style  of  a  very  young  boy, 
there  are  perhaps  few  books  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  we  must  not  do  Erasmus  the  injustice 
to  assert  that  he  is  devoid  of  elegance  in  style ;  for 
though,  wherever  he  expresses  theological  ideas,  he  is 
"almost  under  the  necessity  of  using  words  unknown  to 
the  writers  of  a  better  age,  yet,  on  other  Occasions,  he 
abounds  with  phrases  of  the  purest  and  the  sweetest 
latinity.  Neither  are  his  Dialogues  to  be  considered 
ias  fit  only  for  boys,  since  they  abound  in  wit,  humour, 
^edd  sense,  and  in  allusions  which  strongly  mark  the 
ferttfity  of  the  mind  from  which  they  originated.  In  a 
comparative  estimate  of  genius,  according  to  its  kinds 
and  degrees,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  place  Erasmus  in 
-thesame  class  with  Lucian.     There  is,  indeed,  a  Season- 
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ing  of  salt  in  all  his  writings  in  whieh  tlie  neceanty  of 
being  grave  did  not  forbid  him  to  be  facetions.  The 
Dialogue  entitled  Cioeroniiwus  is  an  admirable  specir 
men  of  judgment  and  pleasantry. 

His  Praise  of  Folly  is  a  most  humorous  satire^  and 
reflects  no  less  honour  on  the  inventiye  powers^  than 
on  the  good  sense  of  its  author ;  as  it  was  written  if  I 
tnistake  not^  in  the  space  of  one  week^  for  the  amus^ 
m^at  of  himself  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  whose  house 
he  was  upon  a  vi^t.  It  made  its  author  many  ea^- 
uaes  ;  but  his  g^iius  rose  like  the  arm  of  a  giant 
against  a  host  of  pigmies,  and  defeated  them  all  after 
a  short  conflkt.  His  forgiveness  of  the  vain  and  angry 
DorpJKs,  who  first  attacked  him,  evinces  his  magnani- 
mity and  goodness  of  heart.  Spite  and  envy  may  se- 
cretly undermine,  but  can  seldom  make  an  open  and 
success&l  attack  <m  the  fortress  of  true  genius  and  sin- 
cere virtue. 

But  the  Epistles  of  Erasmus  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  ibmisb  the  stadent  in  philology  with  more  amuse- 
ment than  any  other  of  his  works.  They  are,  indeed, 
A  valuable  treasure  of  curious  information.  Their  clear 
and  lively  language,  their  poignant  wit,  and  good- 
natured  humour,  render  it  d^cult  to  lay  them  adide, 
wl]^n  once  we  $xe  engaged  in  the  perusal  <^  them. 
They  are  very  numerous,  as  they  appear  in  the  editions 
which  we  possess,  but  these  are  by  no  means  all  which 
Erasmus  wrote.  He  complains  of  being  oUiged  to 
write  so  many,  that  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  tak- 
ing copies  of  them  alL  A  great  share  of  knowledge 
jo{  the  world,  find  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  let- 
ters and  literary  charactered,  may  be  collected  from 
them  by  the  attentive  reader.  They  are  a  treasure  of 
wit,  humour,  and  good  sense. 

But;,  indeed,  to  whatever  part  of  his  voluminous 
works  we  tur»  our  attention,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
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feeling  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  surprise.  He  hns 
written  more  than  many  students  were  ever  able  to 
read.  He  lias  written  so  excellently,  that  all  the 
learned,  except  a  few  envious  contemporaries,  from  his 
own  time  to  ours,  have  uniformly  considered  him  as  a 
prodigy.  And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that,  under 
Providence,  he  owed  his  education  and  subsequent  im- 
provements entirely  to  himself  He  was  used  ill  and 
neglected  in  his  youth.  He  abounded  neither  in  books 
nor  in  instructors ;  but  he  possessed  a  genius  and  a 
love  of  letters,  before  which  all  obstacles  usually  give 
way,  like  the  Alps  to  an  Hannibal. 

It  adds  greatly  to  our  wonder,  in  contemplating  his 
large  and  crowded  tomes,  when  we  recollect  that  he 
spent  his  life  in  a  most  unsettled  state,  and  in  constantly 
travelling  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom.  But  his  mind  was  employed  in  study  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  he  composed  many  parts  of  his  works 
as  he  rode  on  his  horse.  He  was  also  attacked  by 
many  enemies ;  and  though  he  was  placable,  yet  as  he 
was  also  irascible,  much  of  that  time  and  attention, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  calm  con- 
templation and  works  of  general  utility,  was  necessarily 
lost  in  personal  controversy. 

He  was  certainly  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  Popes, 
kings,  cardinals,  and  archbishops,  hide  their  dimi- 
nished heads  in  his  presence.  One  is,  indeed,  almost 
tempted  to  laugh  when  one  surveys  a  group  of  stupid 
pers(Hiages,  with  crowns  and  mitres,  riches  and  titles, 
sitting  on  their  thrones  and  in  their  cathedrals,  yet 
bowing,  with  an  homage  at  once  abject  and  involun- 
tary, to  the  personal  merit  of  the  poor,  neglected,  un- 
preferred  Erasmus.  He  was  permitted  by  Providence 
to  perform  a  pilgrimage  through  this  world  without 
ecclesiastical  riches  or  dignity ;  he  was  designed  as  an 
instance  to  prove,  that  great  merit  is  its  own  reward 
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y&nd  that  temporal  distinctions  are  allowed,  like  trifles 
-beneath  the  notice  of  Heaven,  to  fall  indiscriminately 
vn  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant.  Erasmus  had  no  mitre ;  but  he  had  the 
internal  satisfactions  of  genius ;  he  had  glory,  he  had 
liberty,  and  the  wearers  of  mitres  crouched  at  the  aw- 
ful dignity  of  his  personal  merit. 

Though  I  am  sensible  he  wants  no  addition  to  his 
fame,  and  could  not  receive  any  from  my  applause,  yet 
I  have  ventured  to  pay  him  this  humble  tribute,  as  the 
oblation  of  gratitude  for  the  great  and  repeated  plea- 
sure which  his  works  once  afforded  me  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  college,  and  still  afford  me  in  the  occupations 
of  an  active  life.  

No.CXXXIII. 

ON  THE  EDUCATION  OP  A  PRINCE. 

An  opinion  has  often  prevailed,  that  the  education 
of  a  prince  ought  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of 
other  gentlemen,  and  that  any  remarkable  share  of 
learning  would  disgrace  him.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  princes  who  ad- 
vanced such  an  opinion ;  for  nothing  can  contribute 
more  effectually  to  the  general  abolition  of  the  mo^ 
nardiical  form  of  government,  than  to  render  the  cha- 
racter and  person  of  the  monarch  contemptible.  In  an 
age  and  country  enlightened  like  our  own,  if  a  king 
were  the  only  gentleman  unadorned  with  a  liberal 
education,  hi^  kingly  office  would  contribute  to  ren- 
der his  person  less  dignified.  Though  he  should  sit 
on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  cringing  courtiers 
and  his  standing  army ;  and  though  he  should  num- 
ber among  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  the  regions 
of  the  east  and  the  west ;  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  every  sen- 
sible and  independent  spectator,  his  personal  littleness 
would  be  rendered  still  less,  by  a  comparison  with  his 
hereditary  arid  official  magnificence. 
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Every  friend  therefore  to  a  reigning  family,  every 
lover  of  political  tranquillity  and  of  regular  subordinah 
tion^  v^ill  wish  to  augment  the  personal  accomplish^ 
ments  of  that  youth  yfho  b  destined,  at  some  future 
period,  to  wield  a  sceptre.  He  will  recollect,  that  the 
mind  of  a  prince  comes  from  the  hand  of  nature,  in  a 
state  no  less  rude  than  the  mind  of  a  peasant ;  and 
that,  if  it  is  not  formed  by  early  culture,  it  will  soon 
become  much  ruder,  more  refractory,  and  more  vicious 
under  the  many  unfavourable  circumstances  of  an  ex- 
alted station.  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  a  pecuh 
liar  polish,  enlargement,  and  liberality  is  required  in 
him  who  is  to  look  with  a  comprehensive  eye  through 
all  the  ranks  of  society,  and  estimate  the  true  intec- 
ests  of  nations,  and  of  mankind  at  large.  Both  the 
heart  and  the  understanding  of  such  an  one  should  be 
expanded  to  the  utmost  degree  of  possible  dilatation. 

But  no  method  of  culture  is  found  so  much  to  fertv- 
lize  the  human  mind,  as  that  kind  of  discipline  which  i^ 
called  the  classical.  A  prince,  therefore,  though  he 
ahould  certainly  be  educated  in  private,  ought  to  be 
trained  according  to  the  modes  which  the  experience 
of  ages  has  established  as  the  most  successful  in  a 
public  seminary.  No  whimsical  systems  of  pragmatical 
and  conceited  tutors  i^uld  be  admitted.  The  boy 
should  be  taught  his  grammar  like  other  boys;  for 
though  there  is  indeed  a  royal  game  of  the  goose,  I 
never  yet  heard  of  a  royal  method  of  learning  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  if  there  be  such  an  one,  the  success  of 
it  still  remains  among  the  arcana  of  state. 

An  heir  to  a  erown  should  certainly  learn  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modern  languages;  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  learn  them  effectually,  without  learning  them 
radically.  Away  then  with  the  indolence  and  indul- 
gence which  grandeur  fooli^y  claims  as  a  happy  pri- 
vilege !  Let  the  boy,  if  you  wish  him  to  maintain  tl^ 
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Aignitj  of  a  man  and  a  king,  be  early  inured  tq  mental 
labour.  Let  his  memory,  wlule  a  child,  be  exerc^^ed 
in  learning  the  rules  of  I^illy's  Grammar.  Let  him  be 
confined  to  his  books  and  papers  all  the  morning,  and 
part  of  the  evening,  from  the  age  of  five  to  nineteen* 
The  maidfi  of  honour  will  cry  out.  Shame !  ^  syco- 
phantic herd  of  young  nobleman,  who  crowd,  with  aU 
the  servility  of  their  own  footmen,  around  a  throne^ 
will  repine  that  they  cannot  have  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  themselves  to  the  familiarity  of  thp  future 
king ;  but  regard  neither  the  foolish  exclamations  of 
vanity,  nor  the  mean  murmurs  of  self4nterest  Proceed 
with  him  regularly  from  the  fables  o(  Phcedrus  to  the 
philosophy  of  Cicero,  from  the  Cyropssdia  qf  Xenophon 
to  the  histories  and  politics  of  Herodotus,  Thucydide^, 
Livy,  Sallust,  and  Polybius.  Let  his  ear  be  tiaav- 
liarized  to  the  fine  language  and  sentiments  of  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes,  and  his  heart  ennobled  by  the  eit- 
amples  of  the  brightest  characters  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Why  should  his  superintendents  be  so  cruel  as  not 
to  cultivate  in  him  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  poetry, 
or  leave  him  unacquainted  with  Homer  undYirgU? 
An  elegant  taste,  a  humanized  disposition,  an  enli^ii- 
^led  understanding,  will  adorn  him  mare  tfaia  the 
jewels  in  his  crown,  or  the  rob^  of  royalty.  It  wOl 
give  him  an  internal  source  of  happiness,  and  wiU  teach 
him  rather  to  seek  his  pleasures  in  a  huBsaiie  and  gif»-. 
nerous  conduct,  than  in  the  display  of  pomp,  or  t)ie 
indulgence  of  luxury.  A  prince,  with  a  mind  unculti- 
vated, will  too  often  take  ins  chief  delight  in  mischief, 
in  vice,  or  in  unprineely  occupations ;  but  he,  whose 
understanding  is  illuminated  and  heart  purified  by  a 
right  discipline,  will  deserve  a  title  which  has  been 
often  unj^tly  claimed-r-that  of  Heaven's  vicegerent. 

When,  by  the  dose  application  of  ten  or  twelve 
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years^  a  firm  and  broad  basis  is  laid  of  ancient  learaing^^ 
let  the  stripling  be  introduced  to  the  avenues  of  all  the 
parte  (^  human  knowle<ige.  Let  the  years  which 
-elapse  till  he  is  the  age  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  be 
employed  in  acquiring  proper  ideas  of  all  the  objecto, 
whether  natural  or  civil,  which  surround  him,  under 
the  tuition  of  some  enlightened  Mentor,  who  possesses 
not  only  official  and  titular,  but  personal  authority; 
under  one  who  is  not  frightened  by  the  laughter  .of 
fashion,  of  dissipation,  or  of  false  philosophy,  from 
filling  his  pupil's  mind  with  moral  virtues,  and  a  sin- 
cere, not  a  political,  veneration  for  Christianity.  ^ 

AH  this  is  a  general  preparation  for  the  particular 
pursuits  which  become  a  king,  and  these  are  law  and 
politics.  I  mean  not  the  narrow  system  of  a  merce- 
nary practitioner  and  a  cunning  statesman,  but  the 
general  principles  of  justice  and  equity;  the  wise 
maxims  of  government,  as  it  is  instituted  for  the  difiu- 
sion  of  happiness  and  virtue  among  the  individuals  of 
a  nation,  and  not  for  the  extension  of  empire,  or  the 
accumulation  of  destructive  opulence.  What  a  situ- 
ation is  a  throne  for  the  indulgence  of  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian,  and  of  a  compassionate  friend  to  wretched 
fauipan  nature!  I  would  not,  indeed,  refer  a  prince  for 
maxims  of  equity  and  government  to  Puffehdorf  and 
Grotius,  the  dull  and  unfeeling  deliberators  of  questions 
on  which  a  good  heart  and  understanding  can  intui- 
tively decide;  but  to  his  own  heart,  to  his  own  en- 
lightened reason,  to  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  to  the 
volumes  of  authenticated  history.  Let  him  appro^ 
priate  the  lessons  of  Telemachus. 

Princes  have  been  almost  uniformly  C(Hifined  in  their 
views  to  the  narrow  systems  of  worldly  politidans  and 
of  interested  courtiers.  False  grandeur  has  fascinated 
themselves  and  their  subjecte.  National  prosperity 
has  been  estimated  by  fleete  and  armies,  commerce  and 
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VeVeniies.  The  morals,  the  health,  the  religion  of  the 
individuals,  are  considerations  which  do  not  always 
daim'  the  attention  of  a  cabinet,  but  are  sometimes 
discarded  as  subjects  of  declamation  in  the  church  or 
in  the  schools.  But  what  is  national  grandeur,  glory, 
or  prosperity,  independently  of  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  nation  f 

Imagination  triujoaphs  in  the  prospect  of  a  golden 
age,  when  princes,  imd  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
efxecutive  parts  of  government,  shall  be  early  formed  to 
virtue,  to  learning,  to  humanity,  to  religion.  How 
happy,  it  has  been  said,  would  it  be  if  philosophers, 
justly  so  called,  were  kings,  or  kings  philosophers! 


No.  CXXXIV. 

■  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ON  TH8  ART  OF  PRINTING.  : 

That  the  de^e  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  is 
an  adventitious  passion,  unknown  to  nature,  and  to  be 
classed  among  the  refinements  of  civilisation,  is  an  opi- 
nion unsupported  by  experience,  and  derogatory  from 
the  native  dignity  of  a  rational  creature.  Fancy  and 
sentiment,  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  are,  perhaps,  by  nature  equally  strong  and 
susc^tible  in  the  rude  Indian  and  in  the  polished 
member  of  an  established  community.  Perhaps  these 
similar' powers  would  be  equally  fit  for  exertion,  and 
th^  pn^ensities  equally  importunate  for  gratification, 
if  the  savage  were  not  constantly  engaged  in  providing 
for  that  necessary  sustenance,  which,  without  his  own 
interposition,  is  commonly  secured  ia  every  civilised 
country  to  the  philosopher. 

The  pupil  of  nature,  under  all  his  disadvantages, 
feels  the  impulse  of  a  species  of  literary  curiosity,  and 
seeks  its  satisfaction.  He  possesses  the  &culty  of  me- 
mory; he  must,  therefore,  without  the  coK>peration  of 
his  wiU,  remember  many  of  the  impressions  received 
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by  the  senses;  he  has  a  power  of  reflection,  which  will 
teach  him  to  reason  and  draw  inferences,  without  de- 
signing it,  from  the  ol]jects  of  his  experience  and  ob- 
servatk».  He  finds  within  himself  an  imaginatioaL 
ci^>able  of  recalling  past  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  iq^t  to  be  delighted  by  beauty,  novelty,  and  gran- 
deur. Every  natural  exertion  of  natural  feculties,  is 
attended  with  satisfiM^tion.  He  feels  it  from  the  un- 
premeditated exertions  of  the  mental  powers;  he  tacitly 
acknowledges  it  to  be  omgmial  to  his  mind,  and  of 
course  endeavours  to  repeat,  to  extend,  and  to  prolong 
it :  but  the  objects  which  fall  und«  the  notice  of  his 
own  senses  and  his  personal  experience  are  insufficient 
in  number  and  inqpiHtanoe  to  satisfy  his  ci^Micity. 
He  is  led  to  inquire  what  passed  among  lus  fore&thers, 
and  in  his  turn  is  requested  by  his  progeny  to  commu- 
nicate his  own  remarks  or  recitals,  superadded  to  the 
inibnnation  of  his  ancestors. 

Such,  probably,  is  the  origin  of  tradition;  a  mode 
of  communicating  knowledge  once  universal,  and  stiB, 
perhaps,  subsisting  in  the  newly  discovered  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  cm  the  banks  of  the  Sen^fal,  and 
at  the  fi>ot  of  the  Ai^es.  Beneath  the  shade  of  his 
plantain,  the  patriarch  Indian  still  recites  the  divina 
origin  of  his  tribe  or  fmnly,  the  warlike  actions  of  his 
ancestors,  and  of  his  own  personal  prowess.  The  afc^ 
tentive  audience  carry  away  the  tale,  and  supply  the 
defects  of  memory  by  the  aid  of  imagination.  The 
atory  spreads,  time  gives  it  a  sanction,  and  at  last  it  is 
iband  to  crastitute  the  most  anthmtic  history,  how«- 
ever  obscure  and  fiibulous,  of  the  origin  of  a  natioi^ 
after  it  has  emerged  bom  barbarism,  and  is  become 
the  seat  of  arts  and  learning. 

In  the  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  literature,  if  we 
may  give  that  iqppdlation  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  intd.* 
lectual  feculties  where  lettei'r-fure  unknown,  ia  oftea 
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produced  the  most  animated,  and  perhaps  most  perfect, 
though  least  artificial,  poetry.  Historic  truth  is, 
indeed,  little  regarded  in  the  infancy  of  society,  as  it  is 
addressed  to  reason  rather  than  to  fancy ;  but  poetic 
compoffltion  appears  mth  marks  of  genius  approaching 
to  inspiration.  From  his  memory,  or  his  invention,  or 
from  both,  the  savage  is  heard  to  pour  forth  the  song 
of  war,  and  to  warUe  the  notes  of  love,  warm  with 
the  sentiments  of  a  feeling  heart,  and  compensating 
the  want  of  regularity  and  grace,  by  the  strength  and 
vivacity  of  natural  expression. 

If  we  believe  the  representations  of  some  writers, 
poems  equal  in  length  to  the  most  celebrated  epopeas 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  been  handed  down,  without 
the  aid  of  letters,  from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the 
present  day;  and  in  our  own  country  and  times,  tra- 
ditionary tales,  poetic  and  prosaic,  are  known  to  abound 
in  that  lowest  class  among  us,  who  are  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  learning.  The  tenant 
of  the  cottage,  stupid  and  incurious  as  he  may  appear 
to  the  polite  observer,  possesses  his  fund  of  entertaii>- 
ing  knowledge,  and  knows  how  to  enliven  the  winter 
evening  with  tales  of  fairies,  giants,  and  enehantmentSj 
which  he  believed  on  the  word  of  his  progenitors,  and 
which  his  hearers  receive  with  equal  pleasure  mid 
credulity,  intending  to  transmit  them  to  the  lising 
generation. 

The  early  appearance  and  the  umversality  of  tradi- 
tionary learning,  seems  to  establish  the  opinion,  that 
the  love  of  knowledge  is  among  the  first  and  most  im- 
portunate desires  inherent  to  the  human  heart.  We 
see  it  believing  absurdity,  and  admiring  nonsense; 
we  see  it  bearing  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  qf 
natural  inclinations,  a  proneness  to  neglect  reason  in 
pursuit  of  gratification. 

This  lurdent  love  of  knowledge,  which  gave  rise 
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to  tradition,  soon  invented  improvements  which  super^ 
seded  its  general  necessity.  Tradition  was  soon  found 
to  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  and  to  be  de-- 
fective  in  its  most  perfect  state.  A  thousand  im- 
portant circumstances  must  necessarily  elude  the  most 
retentive  memory;  and,  beside  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  weakness  of  that  faculty,  and  from  the 
general  inclination  to  exaggerate  and  embellish  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  the  want  of  written  standards  to 
appeal  to,  afforded  constant  opportunities  for  imposi- 
tion. Uprightness  of  intention,  and  strength  of  me- 
mory, were  not  always,  united  in  those  who  undertook 
the  recital  of  events.  Accuracy  and  justness  of  repre- 
sentation were  rare;  and  the  civil  history  of  every 
people,  without  a  single  exception,  is,  in  its  first  pe- 
riods, dark  and  incoherent ;  such,  indeed,  as  might  be 
expected  from  oral  authority. 

The  inventor  of  means  to  supply  the  defects  of  me- 
mory, and  to  preclude  the  opportunity  of  deceit,  it  is 
obvious  to  conclude,  would  be  considered  as  a  great 
benefactor  of  mankind,  and  elevated  by  the  exuberant 
gratitude  of  a  rude  age  above  the  rank  of  humanity* 
Xo  Theuth,  the  inventor  of  letters  among  the  Egyp^ 
tians;  and  to  the  same  personage,  under  the  name 
of  Hermes  among  the  Greeks,  divine  honourjs  were 
paid ;  an  apotheosis  surely  more  justifiable  on  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  than  that  of  Bacchus  the  cultivator  of 
the  vine,  or  of  Hercules  the  cleanser  of  a  stable. 

To  communicate  their  discovery,  the  inventors  of 
literary  symbols  found  it  necessary  to  make  them  oH 
some  substance  susceptible  of  impression  or  penetration. 
What  that  substance  was,  is  a  subject  of  curious,  but 
unimportant  inquiry.  The  original  mode  of  inscribing 
the  newly  discovered  characters,  however  conducted, 
was  probably  very  imperfect;  but,  as  it  happens  in  aH 
dbcoveries  of  momentous  consequence,  the  idea  of  it. 
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once  Started,  was  pursued  with  that  general  ardour 
and  attention,  which  never  fails  to  produce  a  ^eat 
improvement.  The  stone,  the  palm-leaf,  the  biblos  or 
bark  of  the  linden  tree,  the  leaden  tablet,  the  papyrus, 
the  parchment,  and  the  pugillares,  respectively  served, 
as  progressive  advancement  suggested,  or  as  conveni^ 
ence  required,  to  receive  the  written  lucubrafions  of 
the  ancient  poet,  philosopher,  legislator,  and  histo- 
rian. > 

That  many  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  ancient  genius^ 
though  committed  to  writing  on  substances  so  frail  as 
the  papyrus,  and  so  subject  to  erasure  as  the  waxen 
tablet,  should  have  reached  the  present  age,  is  an 
event  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  their 
conspicuous  beauties,  or  experienced  importance,  occa- 
sioned uncommon  vigilance  and  solicitude  in  their 
preseirvation.  ; 

At  a  very  late  period,  a  substance  formed  of  mace- 
rated linen,  was  found  superior  in  beauty,  convenience, 
and  duration,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
literature,  than  all  the  prior  devices  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity. It  derived  its  name  from  the  flag  that  grew 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which,  though  it  in  some 
degree  resembled,  it  greatly  excelled.  Porous,  yet  of 
firm  contexture,  it  admitted  the  inscription  of  charac- 
ters with  a  feciHty  equalled  only  by  the  retention  with 
which  it  preserved  them.  By  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
procured  and  inscribed,  it  rescued  the  ancient  authws 
from  the  possibility  of  oblivion,  and  may  strictly  be  said 
to  have  formed  that  monument  more  durable  than 
%rass;  which  a  celebrated  poet  prc^hesied.  to  himself 
with  a  confidence,  justified  at  length  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  hiH  prediction. 
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Nd.  CXXXV.  ^ 

ON  THB  CIRCUMSTANOES  WHICH  LBD  TO  THE  DISCOVBRt 
OF  THB  ART  OF  PRINTING:  WITH  MISCRLLANBOUB 
REMARKS  ON  IT. 

The  business  of  transcribing  the  remains  of  Grecian 
and  Romiui  literature,  became  an  useful,  an  innocent, 
and  pleasing  employ  to  many  of  those  who,  in  the 
dark  ages,  would  else  have  pined  in  the  listless  langour 
of  monastic  retirement.  Exempt  from  the  avocations 
pf  civil  life,  incapable  of  literary  exertions  from  the 
want  of  books  and  opportunities  of  improvement,  they 
devoted  the  frequent  intervals  of  religious  duty  to  the 
transcription  of  authors  whom  they  often  little  under* 
stood.  The  servile  office  of  a  mere  copyist  was  not 
disdained  by  those  who  knew  not  to  invent ;  and  the 
writers  in  the  scripiorium^  a  place  in  monasteries  devoted 
to  copying,  were  inspired  with  an  emulation  to  excel, 
in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  illuminations,  the 
frklity  of  their  copy,  a&d  the  multitude  of  their  per- 
formances. 

-  But  when  every  letter  of  every  copy  was  to  be 
formed  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  himd,  the 
most  persevering  assiduity  could  eSket  but  little.  The 
old  manuscripts  appear  not  to  have  been  written  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  modem  transcriber,  but  with  formal 
st^ness,  or  a  •correct  elegance,  equally  inconsistent 
with  expedition.  They  were  therefore  rare,  and  con- 
sequently more  valued ;  and,  whenever  sold^  were  sold 
at  a  great  price.  Few,  indeed,  but  crowned  and  mitred 
heads,  or  incorporated  communities,  were  able  to  pro* 
cure  a  number  sufficient  to  merit  the  appellation  of  a 
library ;  and  even  the  boasted  libraries  of  princes  and 
prelates,  were  such  as  are  now  easily  exceeded  by  every 
private  collection.  To  be  poor,  with  whatever  ability 
or  inchnation,  was,  at  one  time^  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  literary  improvement:  and,  perhaps,  we 
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indulge  an  unreasonable  acrimony  in  our  general  cei^- 
sure  of  monkish  sloth  and  ignorance,  not  considering 
-that  an  involuntary  feult  ceases  to  be  blameable ;  that 
Ignorance  is  necessary  where  the  means  of  information 
are  scarce;  and  that  sloth  is  not  to  be  avoided,  where 
the  requisites  of  proper  employment  are  not  attainable 
without  great  expense  or  earnest  solicitation. 

It  was,  perhaps,  less  with  a  view  to  obviate  these  iw- 
conveniences,  than  from  the  interested  motives  of  de- 
^^^g  greater  gain  by  exacting  the  usual  price  for 
copies  multiplied  with  more  ease  and  expedition,  that 
e  new  mode  was  at  length  practised,  derived  from  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing ;  a  discovery  whiA,  rf 
sll  those  recorded  in  civil  history,  is  of  the  most  import 
4ant  and  esttensive  consequence. 

That  the  first  productions  of  the  press  were  in^ 
tended  to  pass  for  manuscripts,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
^om  the  resemblance  of  tl^  type  to  the  written  cha- 
racters, fit>m  tiie  omission  of  illuminations,  which  were 
to  be  supplied  by  the  pen  to  fadlitate  the  deception, 
tmd  from  the  inventor's  concealment  of  his  process,  se 
far  as  to  incur  suspicion  of  witchcraft  or  magic,  by 
which  alone  the  first  observers  could  account  for  the 
extraordinary  multipHcation  of  the  transcripts. 

But  the  deceit  was  soon  detected.  The  perfect  re- 
semblance in  the  shape  of  the  letters,  in  the  place  arid 
Dumber  of  the  words  on  every  page,  the  singular  cor- 
rectness, and,  above  all,  the  numerous  copies  of  the 
kame  author,  inevitably  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  secret. 
To  conceal  it,  indeed,  was  no  longer  desired,  when  ex- 
perience had  suggested  the  great  lucrative  advantages 
laid  the  practicability  of  multiplying  books  without  end 
by  the  process  newly  invented.  It  soon  appeared, 
<li6iigh  it  was  not  obvious  at  first,  that  the  netv  mode 
wwld  be  more  agreeable  to  the  reiader,  as  well  as 
easier  to  ik^  eepyist,  and  that  printed  books  would 
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.umyersi^ly  supersede  the  use  of  manuscripts>  froih  $ 
x^hoice  founded  on  judicious  preferjence.  The  art  of 
printing  was  soon  professed  as  a  trade^  and  the  busi- 
ness of  copying,  which  had  once  afforded  only  amuse- 
ment or  gain  to  the  curious  and  the  idle,  became  the 
x^nstant  employment  and  support  of  a  numerous  tribe 
of  artisan)},  and  constituted  a  very  coninderable  source 
.of  mercantile  advantage. 

.  Of  an  art,  which,  though  it  had  yet  acquired  but 
small  degrees  of  perfection,  appeared  of  most  exten*- 
sive  utility  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  literature,  and 
even  in  commerce,  no  labour  has  been  spared  to  inves* 
tigate  the  history;  but,  unfortunately,  the  inquirers 
into  the  origin  of  arts,  instigated  by  the  zeal  of  minute 
curiosity  to  push  their  researches  too  far,  often  di»- 
pover  them  so  rude,  obvious,  and  inartificial  at  their 
commencement,  as  to  reflect  very  little  honour  on  those 
.whom  they  ostentatiously  exhibit  as  the  earliest  inven- 
tors. Such  has  been  the  result  of  thejnvestigations 
of  those  wlio,  dissatisfied  with  the  commpnly-received 
opinions  on  the  date  of  the  invention  of  printing,  pre- 
tend to  have  discovered  traces  of  it  many  years  before 
the  first  production  of  Faustus,  in  1457;  and  it  is  true, 
that  the  Speculum  Salutis,  and  a  few  other  books  are 
extant,  wMch,  on  good  reasons,  are  judged  to  have 
been  stamped,  not  printed  secundum  artem,  long 
befpre  the  erection  of  a  press  at  Mentz;  but  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  executed,  like  the  Chinese,  bears 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  art  of  printing  properly 
so  called;  it  appears  not,  by  any  historical  memoir,  to 
have  suggested  the  first  hint  of  it,  and  is  too  imperfect 
to  deserve  notice  as  even  the  infant  state  of  this  mo* 
mentous  invention- 
National  pride,  like  the  pride  of  individuals,  is  often 
founded  on  slight  or  dubious  pretensions.  Thus  have 
Germany  and  Holland  coptended,  with  .aft;  the,  warmth 
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of  party/ for  the  imaginary  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
the  inventor  of  printing,  -who,  afSter  all,  was  probably 
led  to  the  discovery,  "not  by  the  enlarged  views  of 
public  utility,  but  by  fortunate  circumstances  concur- 
ring with  the  desire  of  private  and  pecuniary  advan^ 
tage:  but  though  the  history  of  printing,  like  all 
other  histories,  is  in  some  degree  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful at  its  earliest  period;  though  Strasburg  has 
4hoasted  of  Mentel,  and  Haarlem  of  Coster,  as  the 
invt^ntor ;  yet  is  there  great  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  few  arguments  advanced  in  their  favour  are  sup- 
ported only  by  forgery  and  falsehood:  and  we  may 
safely  assert,  with  the  majority  of  writers,  and  with  the 
general  voice  of  Europe,  that  the  time  of  the  invention 
was  about  the  year  1440 ;  the  place  Mentz,  and  the 
persons  Guttenburg,  Faustus,  and  Schaeffer,  in  con- 
junction. 

He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  art  in  its  gradual  pro- 
gress, from  the  wooden  and  immoveable  letter  to  the 
moveable  and  metal  type,  and  to  the  completion  of  the 
whole  contrivance,  will  receive  satisfactory  information 
from  the  annals  of  the  elaborate  Mattaire.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  essayist  will  avoid  the  repetition  of 
£Eu^ts  already  too  well  known  and  established  to  admit 
additional  illustration,  and  vrill  think  himself  more  pro- 
perly employed  in  making  reflections  on'  the  literary, 
the  moral,  the  political,  and  the  rdigious  effects  which 
have  resulted  from  the  invention. 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  true,  that  the  history  of  a 
mecfaanical  art  id9Pords  but  insipid  entertainment  to  a 
mind  which  is  tinctured  with  the  liberality  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  elegance  of  classical  literature.  It  often 
exhibits  manual  excellence  united  with  such  meanness 
of  sentimeDt  and  vulgarity  of  manners,  as  unavoidably 
mingle  disgust  with. admiration  :  but  to  the  truth  of 
this  general  remark,  the  annals  of  typography  are  a 
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singular  exception.  Many  are  recorded  to  have  la* 
boured  at  the  press,  M^hose  literary  attainments  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  chair  of  a  professor.  By 
their  annotations,  they  illustrated  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  those  authors^  the  letter  of  whose  writings  they  em- 
bellished by  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  impres- 
sions. 

The  names  of  the  Aldi,  of  Robert  and  Henry  Ste- 
phans,  of  Turnebus,  and  of  many  more  who  united 
mechanical  ingenuity  with  profound  erudition,  will 
ever  be  remembered  with  respect  and  gratitude  by 
the  votary  of  ancient  learning.  Happily  for  letters, 
at  a  time  when,  the  valuable  works  of  antiquity  were 
contained  in  manuscripts,  sometimes  illegibly  written, 
and  often  mutilated  or  corrupted,  a  number  of  men 
arose  whose  knowledge  and  sagacity,  though  artisans 
or  mechanics,  enabled  them  to  ascertain  and  exhibit, 
by  the  newly  discovered  art,  the  genuine  reading. 
Such  men  were  greater  benefactors  to  mankind,  than 
many  who  have  been  more  celebrated ;  nor  is  it  an 
ill-grounded  glory  which  Italy  derives  from  her  Mar 
nutii,  Germany  from  her  Froben,  France  from  her 
Stephani,  the  Netherlands  from  their  Plantm^  and  Eng- 
land from  her  Caxton. 

Every  lover  of  accurate  editions  looks  back  with  re- 
gret on  those  times  when  an  Erasmus  corrected  what 
an  Aldus  printed ;  when,  like  the  painter  of  antiquity, 
a  printer  exposed  his.  production  to  the  passenger  and 
solicited  censure ;  and  when  the  legislature  of  a  great 
nation  provided  by  a  statute,  with  a  penalty,  fijr  the 
correctness  of  publications. 

To  prefer,  with  implicit  attachment,  all  the  earlier 
productions  of  the  art  to  the  more  recent,  were  to  be 
actuated  with  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  typographical  vir- 
tuoso ;  yet,  the  truth  is,  what  indeed  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  superior  learning  of  those  who.  were 
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formerly  concerned  in  the  process^  they  surpass  the 
more  splendid  editions  of  later  times  in  the  one  great 
excellence  of  correctness.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
fungous  production  of  the  modem  writer,  appears  with 
a  splendour  of  paper,  and  brilliancy  of  type,  unknown 
in  the  fifteenth  century :  and,  if  the  work  is  written  in 
the  vernacular  language,  and  on  a  familiar  subject,  is 
perhaps  suflSciently  correct.  It  is  true  likewise,  that, 
considering  the  expedition  of  the  artisan,  the  degree 
of  correctness  with  which  the  common  papers  of  intel- 
ligence appear  is  really  wonderful,  and  affords  a  strik- 
ing instance  how  much  industry  can  eflPect,  when  sti- 
mulated to  exertion  by  the  hope  of  that  abundant 
gain,  which  our  more  than  Athenian  love  of  politic.il 
information  constantly  supplies.  Of  such  dispatch,  a 
Plantin  would,  perhaps,  have  denied  the  possibility. 
But  books  of  learning,  especially  when  written  in  the 
dead  languages,  are  more  slowly  brought  forth,  and  by 
no  means  with  equal  perfection.  The  mistaken  ava- 
rice, the  careless  precipitation,  and  the  gross  ignorance 
of  some  modern  typographers,  often  frustrate  all  the 
past  labour  of  correctors  and  commentators,  who  have 
toiled  with  aching  eyes  in  the  revisal  of  proof  sheets, 
and  in  the  collation  of  manuscripts.  The  editions  of 
Greek  and  Latm  classics  produced  within  these  few 
years  from  the  English  press,  are  deplorably  incor- 
rect, and  seem  to  indicate  a  declension  of  an  art  which 
has  afibrded  light  and  given  honour  to  empires.  The 
paper  and  the  type  are  beautiftil ;  but  they  are  both 
spofled  by  the  want  of  learned  and  accurate  correction. 
A  corrector  should  read  with  a  microscopic  eye ;  and 
Ae  reward  of  honour  and  emolument  should  await  his 
faithful  labours.  His  work  is  the  work  of  the  head ; 
the  rest  is  mechanical. 
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No.  CXXXVI. 

OM  THB  MORAL,  POLITICAJ^  AND  RELIGIOUS  RTPBCTS  OV 
PRINTING  :   WITH  CONCLUDING  RKMARKS. 

Bt  <Nie  of  those  laudable  artifices  vriiich  prereot  pri- 
Tate  RTaiice  from  witUioldiDg  pablic  benefits,  the  art 
of  printiDg  was  stolai  from  Haarlem,  and  brought  to 
Oxford  by  Frederic  Corsellis.  But  while  we  advert  to 
the  introduction  of  printing  into  England,  not  to  com- 
memorate the  luunes  of  Boudiier,  Tumour,  and  Car- 
ton, who  were  most  instminental  to  it,  would  be  an 
(Mnisaon  equaUy  n^igent  and  ungratefrd.  Nor 
should  the  tribute  of  praise  be  any  longer  withheld  by 
n^ect  from  earl  Tiptoft  and  earl  Rirers,  who,  at  that 
period,  w^e  restorers  and  patrons  of  learning  in  our 
own  country,  and  who  contributed  to  its  adTancement, 
in  imitation  of  their  contempcmuy,  Pius  the  Second 
in  Italy,  both  by  their  munificence  and  example. 

The  literary  adTantages  deriTcd  from  the  inventifm 
are  so  obvious,  that  to  point  them  out  with  all  the  fw- 
mality  of  disquisition  is  unnecessary. 

But  the  moralist,  no  less  than  the  man  of  letters, 
finds  himself  interested  in  the  consequences  resulting 
frmn  the  merhanical  mode  of  multiplying  the  copies  of 
books.  To  this  cause  he  attributes  that  change  in  the 
manners  and  sentiments  which  has  taken  place  within 
the  interval  of  a  century  or  two,  and  whidi  cannot 
escape  even  superficial  observation.  Philosophy,  once 
preserved  among  a  chosen  few,  with  the  selfishness  of 
an  Alexander,  who  reprimanded  Aristotle  for  divulging 
the  secrets  of  science,  has  now  diffused  its  influence  on 
die  mean  as  well  as  the  great,  the  gay  and  the  £ur 
as  well  as  the  severe  and  studious,  the  mpr^b^"^  and 
the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  conteoaplative  [nrofiss- 
sor.  Pamphlets  and  manuals,  oa  every  subject  of 
human  inquiry,  are  circulated  by  the  asdduous  trader 
at  a  small  price  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  com- 
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mumtjr^  the  greatest  part  of  whom  have  been  furnished 
with  the  ability  of  reading  by  an  eleemosynary  educa- 
tion. A  tincture  of  letters,  which  was  once  rare, 
and  fDrmed  a  shining  character,  has  pervaded  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  in  a  free  country  like  our  own, 
where  it  is  not  checked  in  its  operation  by  political  re- 
straints, has  produced  remarkable  effects  on  the  gene- 
ral system  of  morality.  Much  good  has  resulted  from 
it;  happy,.if  it  had  not  been  mixed  with  the  charac- 
teristic alloy  of  human  happiness,  much  evil.  Learn- 
ing thus  communicated  to  the  vulgar,  has  taught  the 
savage  ferocity  of  gross  ignorance  to  yield  to  gentle- 
ness and  humanity ;  but  it  has  also  superinduced  a 
general  indolence,  refinement,  and  false  delicacy.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  exhibiting,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  image  of  virtue  in  her  natural  beauty  ;  but 
it  has  also  held  up  to  view  the  meretricious  charms  of 
vice  in  the  false  ornaments  superadded  by  a  corrupt 
imagination.  It  has  been  a  steady  light  to  lighten 
men  in  the  path  of  truth;  but  it  has  also  been  a 
meteor  leading  them  into  the  mazes  of  error,  and 
plunging  them  at  last  into  the  depths  of  misery.  If 
it  has  often  tempted  us  to  boast  of  living  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  it  has  no  less  frequently  induced  us  to  re- 
gret the  old  times  of  ignorant  but  innocent  simplicity. 
If  we  sometimes  look  back  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and 
pity  on  the  unlettered  ages  that  preceded  us;  we  also 
sometimes  confess  ourselves  ready  to  renounce  the 
pride  of  superior  knowledge  for  the  solid  happiness  of 
that  national  probity,  which,  though  it  may  not  have 
receded,  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  progress  in  scien- 
tific improvement.  Here,  however,  the  old  maxim 
will  be  suggested  to  every  one,  that  a  good  argument 
against  the  use  of  a  thing,  cannot  be  drawn  from  its 
abuse.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
the  present  times,  are  ever  seen  through  the  fallacious 
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medioms  of  prejudioe  and  passion ;  and  tiiat  the  can*- 
sures  of  the  satirist  may  not  arise  from  real  degene^ 
racy^  hut  that  common  propensity  which  has^  in  all 
ages^  given  rise  to  invectives  against  the  prevuling 
manners.  If  it  is  true^  that  improvement  in  know- 
ledge is  a  natural  and  laudable  object  of  human  desire, 
the  more  general  that  improvement,  the  happier  and 
more  perfect  is  human  nature,  and  the  more  estimable 
that  art  from  which  it  is  principally  derived. 

But,  however  equivocal  the  effects  of  the  universal 
dissemination  of  literature  on  the  morals  of  those  who 
cannot  judge  and  select  with  the  same  ease  with 
which  they  can  procure  books,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  being  beneficial  among  others,  whose  judgment 
is  directed  by  liberal  culture,  and  whose  sentiments 
are  undepraved  by  fashionable  dissipation.  Before 
the  introducion  of  printing,  the  student  who  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  languishing  in  the  sloth  of  monkery,  had 
scarcely  any  scope  for  his  industry  and  talents,  but  in 
the  puerile  perplexities  of  a  scholastic  philosophy,  as 
little  adapted  to  call  forth  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  as 
to  promote  valuable  knowledge :  but  since* that  impor- 
tant sera  in  the  annals  of  learning,  every  individual, 
even  the  poorest  of  the  muses'  train,  has  been  enabled 
to  obtain,  without  difficulty,  the  works  of  those  great 
masters  in  practical  and  speculative  ethics,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers.  He  is  taught  by  the  same 
instructors  who  formed  a  Xenophon  and  a  Scipio,  and 
can  hold  converse  in  the  retirements  of  his  chamber, 
with  the  celebrated  sages  of  antiquity,  with  nearly  the 
same  advantages  as  if  he  actually  sat  with  Socrates 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  plane-tree,  walked  with  Plato 
in  the  Lyceum,  or  accompanied  Cicero  to  his  Tusculan 
villa. 

Whatever  tends  to  diffuse  new  light  on  the  under- 
standings of  a  whole  people,  or  to  effect  a  change  in 
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the  general  system  of  manners^  sood  produces  a  similar 
revolution  in  their  political  character.  Airy  fabrics^ 
which,  when  seen  through  the  mists  of  ignorance, 
were  supposed  to  be  realities,  vanished  at  the  light  of 
learning,  as  the  enchantment  is  dissolved  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  talisman.  The  sun  of  science  arose,  the 
prospect  cleared  around,  and  they  who  had  shuddered 
at  the  ideal  phantoms  of  the  night,  ventured  to  walk 
forth  and  examine  every  object  that  solicited  atten- 
tion. The  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  civil  govern* 
ment,  formed  by  ignorance,  and  fostered  by  the  policy 
of  power,  when  once  the  art  of  printing  had  multiplied 
books,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  soon  gave  way 
to  the  dictates  of  instructed  reason.  The  natural 
rights  of  mankind  became  well  understood,  the  law  of 
nations  was  attended  to,  implicit  obedience  was  neither 
exacted  on  the  one  part  with  the  same  rigour  as  before, 
nor  paid  on  the  other  with  equal  servility.  What  re- 
mained of  the  feudal  institutions  could  not  long 
subsist,  when  more  liberal  ideas  of  the  nearer  equality 
of  mankind  were  imbibed  from  books,  and  when  a 
gpreat  degree  of  dignity  and  power  was  attainable,  not 
only  by  birth  and  riches,  but  by  mere  literary  emi- 
nence. The  distinction  of  vassal  and  lord  soon  ceased 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  community,  when  men  were 
led,  by  the  ease  with  which  books  were  procured,  to 
aspire  after  the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  and  erudition. 
Such  studies  infused  a  noble  generosity  of  spirit,  which 
scorned  to  pay  an  abject  homage  to  ignorant  opulence. 
Ignorant  opulence,  indeed,  could  not  maintain,  or  even 
exact  by  force,  that  truly  valuable  respect  which  is 
naturally  due,  and  cheerfully  paid,  to  personal  dignity. 
Men,  by  reading,  were  led  to  reflect,  and  by  reflection 
discovered  that  they  had  been  under  an  error  when 
they  looked  up  to  their  governors  as  to  a  superior 
order  of  beings ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  learned 
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tbe. happiness  of  living  under  a  well-regulated  coneti* 
tution,  the  duty  of  obedience  in  return  ^pr  protec^on 
and  the  political  necessity  pf  subordination.  History^ 
and  treatises  of  politics^  suggested  just  notions  of  civil 
society^  and  a  sense  of  expediency  produced  at  length 
that, voluntary  acquiescence  whidi  was  once  exacted 
by  pretensions  to  divine  right,  or  by  the  inm^diate 
interposition  of  authority.  The  lust  of  dominion^ 
lyhich  disgraced  the  iron  reign  of  the  sullen  and  un- 
lettered tyrant,  was  succeeded,  in  the  enlightened 
father  of  his  people,  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
philosophical  moderaticm.  That  power,  which  was 
once  placed  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  popular  preju- 
dice and  fear,  when  those  fears  and  prejudices  were 
dissipated  by  free  disquisition,  acquired  an  establish* 
ment  on  the  basis  of  reason. 

Nor  let  it  be  deemed  idle  speculation  to  attribute 
these  salutary  consequences  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, since  to  him  who  attentively  considers  all  its 
remote  as  well  as  proximate  effects,  it  will  appear 
fully  adequate  to  their  production.  When  all  ranks 
of  people  on  a  sudden  were  enabled  to  exert  with 
vigour  the  faculty  of  accurate  and  comprehensive 
thought,  which  had  only  lain  dormant  for  want  of 
opportunity,  the  effect  on  the  moral  and  political 
world  must  be  as  striking,  as  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  physical,  at  the  return  of  day  after  night,  and 
spring  after  winter. 

Thus  has  Faustus  and  Mentz,  by  an  art  invented 
and  exercised  witli  views  of  private .  emolument,  ulti- 
mately contributed  more  to  the  empires,  and  caused 
more  important  events  in  their  history,  than  all  the 
efforts  of  the  renowned  conquerors  and  lawgivers  oE 
antiquity.  That  the  same  art  which  has  produced 
these  salutary  consequences,  has  also  been  the  means 
of  encouraging  licentiousness,  of  animating  sedition^ 
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and  kindlihg  the  flames  of  civil  war^  is  to  be  attributed 
to  that  lamentaUe  condition  of  human  afiairs  which  is; 
obseired  to  counterbalance  every  good  with  a  portion 
of  concomitant  evil. 

To  the  art  of  printing,  however,  it  is  acknowledged, 
we  owe  the  Reformation.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  if  the  books  of  Luther  had  been  multiplied  only 
by  the  slow  process  of  the  hand  writing,  they  must 
have  been  few,  and  would  easily  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  combination  of  wealth  and  power :  but,  poured 
forth  in  abundance  from  the  press,  they  spread  over 
the  land  with  the  rapidity  of  an  inundation,  which 
acquires  additional  f^rce  from  the  efforts  used  to  ob- 
struct its  progress.  He  who  undertook  to  prevent  the 
dispersion  of  the  books  once  issued  from  the  press, 
attempted  a  task  no  less  arduous  than  the  destruction 
of  the  Hydra.  .  Resistance  was  vain>  aiid  religion  was 
reformed :  and  we  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  this 
happy  rievolution  must  remember,  ajmidst  the  praises 
bestowed  on  Luther,  that  his  endeavours  had  been 
ineffectual,  unassisted  by  the  invention  of  Faustus. 

How  greatly  the  cause  of  religion  has  been  promoted 
by  the  art,  must  appear,  when  it  is  considered,  that  it 
has  placed  those  sacred  books  in  the  hand  of  every  in- 
dividual, which,  besides  that  they  were  once  locked  up 
in  a:  dead  language,  could  not  be  procured  without 
great  di£Bculty.  The  numerous  comments  on  them 
of  every  kind,  which  tend  to  promote  piety,  and  to 
form  the  Cliristian  philosopher^  would  probably  never 
have  been  composed,  and  certainly  would  not  have  ex- 
tended their  beneficial  influence,  if  typography  had 
still  been  unknown.  By  that  art,  the  light,  which  is  to 
iUominate  a  dark  world,  has  been  placed  in  a  situation 
more  advantageous  to  the  emission  of  its  rays :  but  if 
it  has  been  the  means  of  illustrating  the  doctrines,  arid 
enforcing  the  practice  of  religion,  it  has  also,  patticu- 
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larly  in  the  present  age,  struck  at  the  root  of  piety 
and  moral  virtue,  by  propagating  opinions  £EiVourable 
to  the  sceptic  and  the  voluptuary.  It  has  enabled 
modern  authors  wantonly  to  gratify  their  avarice, 
their  vanity,  and  their  misanthrophy,  in  disseminating 
novel  systems  subversive  of  the  dignity  and  happiness 
of  human  nature :  but  though  the  perversion  of  the 
art  is  lamentably  remarkable  in  those  volumes  which 
issue,  with  offensive  provision,  from  the  vain,  the 
wicked,  and  the  hungry,  yet  this  good  results  from 
the  evil,  that  as  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail,  she 
must  derive  fresh  lustre,  by  displaying  the  superiority 
of  her  strength  in  the  conflict  with  sophistry. 

Thus  the  art  of  printing,  in  whatever  light  it  is 
viewed,  has  deserved  respect  and  attention.  From  the 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  it  has  ever  excited  me- 
chanical curiosity ;  from  its  intimate  connexion  with 
learning,  it  has  justly  claimed  historical  notice ;  and 
from  its  extensive  influence  on  morality,  politics,  and 
religion,  it  is  now  become  a  subject  of  very  important 
speculation. 

But,  however  we  may  felicitate  mankind  on  the 
invention,  there  are  perhaps  those  who  wish  that, 
together  with  its  compatriot  art  of  manu&cturing 
gunpowder,  it  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  light.  Of 
its  effects  on  literature,  they  assert,  that  it  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  books,  till  they  distract,  rather 
than  improve  the  mind ;  and  of  its  malignant  influence 
on  morals,  they  complain,  that  it  has  often  introduced 
a  false  refinement,  incompatible  with  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  piety  and  genuine  virtue.  With  respect  to 
its  literary  ill  consequences,  it  may  be  said,  that  though 
it  produces  to  the  world  an  infinite  number  of  worths 
less  publications,  yet  true  wit  and  fine  composition 
will  still  retain  their  value,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  task 
for  critical  discernment  to  select  these  from  the  sur- 
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rounding  mass  of  absurdity :  and  though,  with  respect 
to  its  moral  effects,  a  regard  to  truth  extorts  the  con^ 
fession,  that  it  has  diffused  immorality  and  irreligion, 
divulged  with  cruel  impertinence  the  secrets  of  private 
life,  and  spread  the  tale  of  scandal  through  an  empire; 
yet  these  are  evils  which  will  either  shrink  away  un- 
observed in  the  triumphs  of  time  and  truth  over 
Msehood,  or  which  may,  at  any  time,  be  suppressed  by 
legislative  interposition. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  subject  not  to  be 
touched  upon  but  with  a  trembling  caution.  Every 
student  must  abhor  the  thought  of  erecting  the  tribur 
nal  of  a  star^amber  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  every 
lover  of  his  country  must  reject  with  disdain  the  pro- 
posal of  silencing  the  voice  of  truth  by  the  menace  of 
authority ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  true  friend  to 
learning  and  mankind,  who,  free  from, the  enthusiasm 
of  party,  understands  their  real  interest,  would  r^oice 
to  see  the  day  when  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  shaJl  be  unalloyed  with  those  evils  of  its  li- 
centiousness, which,  without  some  expedient  of  control, 
will  prevail,  as  long  as  there  are,  on  one  hand,  indigent 
and  avaricious  publishers,  and,  on  the  other,  factious 
and  unprincipled  readers. 

But  innovations  in  a  particular  intimately  connected 
with  civil  liberty,  will  ever  be  guarded  against  in  a 
free  country,  with  all  the  vigilance  of  jealous  circum- 
spection. Men  will  often  patiently  support  the  present 
evil,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  is  ascertained  by 
experience,  rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  a  future 
detriment,  which  may  possibly  outweigh  the  beneficial 
ends  proposed.  If  then  the  unrestrained  use  of  the 
press  is,  as  it  has  been  commonly  termed,  the  palla- 
•dium  of  liberty,  may  it  never  be  taken  from  us  by 
fraud  or  force  I  and  perhaps  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege  are  of  that  kind,  which. 
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when  permitted  to  take  their  course,  ultimately  re- 
medy themselves :  for  it  is  certain,  that  there  may  be  a 
period,  and  perhaps  our  own  times  approach  to  it, 
when  the  petulant  licentiousness  of  public  prints  and 
pamphlets  becomes  too  contemptible  to  gain  attention, 
and  therefore  fails  of  producing  a  malignant  effect/ 
Avarice  will  cease  to  publish,  when  men  are  too  wise 
to  purchase ;  faction  and  vanity  will  be  silent,  when 
they  no  longer  find  an  audience :  but  penal  and  coer- 
cive measures  are  known  to  give  weight  to  the  nonsense 
of  sedition,  corruption,  and  impiety,  by  alarming  that 
attention  which  it  could  not  otherwise  excite,  and  to 
occasion  the  evils  intended  to  be  obviated;  as  the 
means  used  to  extinguish  a  flame  sometimes  increase 
its  violence. 

But  referring  the  discussion  of  this  complicated 
subject  to  legislative  wisdom,  we  may  venture  to  ex- 
press an  honest  wish  without  danger  of  presumption, 
and  surely  all  the  good  and  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind will  sympathize  in  the  desire,  that  the  time  will 
not  be  distant^  when  the  qualities  of  the  heart  shall 
be  ciiltivated  with  the  same  general  ardour  as  the 
powers  of  the  understanding ;  when  the  affectation  of 
singularity,  and  the  love  of  money,  shall  no  longer 
multiply  treatises  tending  to  teach  the  people  a  false 
philosophy,  an  erroneous  belief,  or  a  factious  conduct; 
when  the  art  of  printing  shall  no  more  be  perverted  to 
embellish  vice  and  justify  folly ;  but  operating  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  proper  purposes,  at  once  pro- 
mote the  interest,  which  cannot  indeed  without  natural 
violence  be  separate,  of  sound  learning,  right  reason^ 
and  unaffected  virtue. 
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No.  CXXXVII. 

i5UBS0RY  THOUGHTS  ON  SATIRE  AND  SATIRISTS. 

The  good  reception  that  species  of  poetry,  called 
satire,  has  commonly  met  with  in  the  world,  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  some  dispositions  in  the  human  nature  not 
the  most  amiahle.  It  derives  not  its  power  of  pleasing, 
like  other  poetry,  from  its  effects  on  the  imagination. 
It  raises  few  enchanting  prospects;  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily employed  in  fiction.  A  spirit  of  indignation  is 
its  essential  principle,  and  by  causing  a  similar  spirit  in 
the  reader,  it  gently  gratifies  the  irascible  and  malig- 
nant passions. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  satire  has  seldom  answered 
its  ostensible  end  of  reforming  the  age.  Yet  allowing 
it  to  be  of  little  use  in  reformation,  it  is  often  composed 
with  such  evident  marks  of  genius  as  render  it  in- 
teresting to  men  of  taste.  And  though  spleen  may 
have  given  rise  to  its  first  production,  and  the  love  of 
censure  ensured  its  success,  yet  the  beauties  of  the  com- 
position will  cause  it  to  be  read,  even  by  those  who  dis- 
approve personal  invective,  long  after  the  resentment 
that  occasioned  it  has  subsided. 

Horace,  the  politest  writer  whom  the  world  ever 
produced,  adopted  satirical  writing,  and  succeeded  in 
it,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
natural  aispositibn  was  not  severe.  The  truth  is,  he  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  man  of  reflection,  and 
wrote  his  remarks  on  men  and  things  in  familiar  verse ; 
not  without  censuring  them  indeed,  but  without  in- 
dulging the  asperity  of  sarcasm.  He  probed  every 
wound  with  so  gentle  a  hand,  that  the  patient  smiled 
under  the  operation.  The  gay  friend  of  Maecenas  had 
lived  in  courts,  and  knew  too  much  of  the  world 
to  think  he  could  reform  the  voluptuous  part  of  it  by 
abrupt  and  unqualified  severity. 

Not  so  the  stern  Juvenal.     With  all  the  warmth 
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of  a  zealot  in  the  cause  of  virtue^  he  pours  his  majes- 
tic yerse^  and^  amid  the  most  spirited  invective  and  the 
finest  morality^  emits  many  a  luminous  irradiation 
of  poetry  beautifully  descriptive. 

His  predecessor  Persius  had  afforded  him  a  noble 
model.  He  improved  on  it  in  nothing  but  perspicuity. 
Persius  is  all  fire^  spirit^  animation.  The  frequency  of 
his  interrogations  rouses  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  read  and  understand  him  without 
catching  the  glow  with  which  he  evidently  wrote.  If 
his  obscurity  rose  from  fear,  it  does  not  indeed  depre* 
ciate  his  merit  as  a  writer  ;  but  it  has  caused  him  to  be 
less  read  and  admired  than  he  deserves.  The  last 
lines  of  his  second  satire  are  alone  su£Scient  to  entitle 
him  to  immortality. 

The  English  seem  to  have  copied  the  manner  of 
Juvenal  rather  than  of  Horace.  Our  national  spirit 
IS  indeed  of  the  manly  and  rougher  kind^  and  feels 
something  congenial  with  itself  in  the  vehemence  of 
the  indignant  Juvenal. 

The  Roman  is  remarkably  harmonious.  But  Donne, 
his  imitator,  seems  to  have  thought  roughness  of  verse, 
as  well  as  of  sentiment,  a  real  ^race.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  a  writer  who  did  not  studiously  avoid 
a  smooth  versification,  could  have  written  so  many 
lines  without  stumbling  on  a  good  one.  Pope  has 
revived  his  fame  by  attuning  his  harsh  numbers ;  a 
work  whose  very  excellence  makes  us  r^ret  that 
a  genius  so  fertile  as  was  the  bard's  of  Twickenhun, 
should  have  wasted  its  vigour  in  paraphrases  and 
translations. 

This  versatile  poet  has  imbibed  the  very  9i^t 
of  Horaca  Nor  can  the  mere  English  reader  obtain^ 
by  the  translations  of  Creech  or  of  Francis,  so  clear  and 
adequate  an  idea  of  the  true  Horatian  manner,  as 
from  the  liberal  imitations  of  Pope.     Dryden  seems  to 
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have  preferred  the  model  of  his  favourite  Juvenal. 
His  nervous  line  was  well  adapted  to  satirical  composi- 
tion. He  says  himself^  *'  he  could  write  severely,  with 
more  ease  than  he  could  write  gently."  His  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  and  his  Mac  Flecknoe,  are  master- 
pieces and  models  in  the  serious  and  vehement  kind  of 
satire. 

Boileau  seems  to  have  blended  with  judgment  the 
manner  of  Horace  and  JuvenaL  Yet,  whatever  degree 
of  elegance  he  possesses,  the  natural  monotony  of  French 
verse  tires  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  various  harmony  of 
our  English  poet.  The  French  language  never  appears 
so  mean  as  in  the  heroic  couplet.  He  who  reads  the 
Henriade,  and  at  the  same  time  thinks  of  Milton, 
Dryden,  Garth,  or  Pope,  must  close  the  volume  with 
all  the  loathing  of  disgust.  He  who  reads  Boileau, 
will  find  his  improving  imitator.  Pope,  rise  m  his 
opinion*  Pope  rouses  the  attention  by  all  the  changesr 
of  musical  modulation;  Boileau  soothes  it  to  dull 
repose  by  the  lullaby  of  similar  pauses  uniformly 
repeated. 

A  poet  of  our  own,  little  attended  to  at  present, 
once  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  fame  as  a  satirical 
writer.  Oldham  has  been  called  the  English  JuvenaL 
His  satire  on  the  Jesuits  has  indeed  much  of  the  spirit 
of  Juvenal.  It  displays  wit,  force,  pungency,  and  a 
very  copious  invention ;  but  it  is  no  less  distinguished 
by  a  vulgarity,  which  must  prevent  Oldham  from 
keeping  his  place  among  the  classics  of  our  country. 
He  has  lashed  the  Jesuits  with  deserved  and  unrelent- 
ing rigour;  but  though  severe  punishment  is  often 
necessary,  yet  to  see  it  inflicted  with  the  wanton  cruelty 
of  an  assassin,  is  not  agreeable.  There  are  some  works 
of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  painting,  which,  though  well 
I)erformed  as  pieces  of  art,  lose  the  praise  4heir  eicel- 
lence  demands,  by  the  shocking  nature  of  their  repre- 
sentations. 
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A  later  satirist,  Dr«  Young,  is  still  read  with  plea* 
sure.  But  he  has  the  fault  of  Seneca,  of  Ovid,  of 
Cowley,  a  profuse  and  unseasonable  application  of 
wit.  His  satires  have  been  justly  called  a  string  of 
epigrams.  A  loyer  of  originality,  he  did  not  regard  mo- 
dels. Had  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Juvenal  or  Per- 
sius,  he  would  have  avoided  this  fault.  Those  great 
masters  were  too  much  engrossed  by  the  importance  of 
their  subjects  to  fall  into  the  puerility  of  witticism. 
There  is  also  something  in  Young's  versification  which 
a  good  ear  does  not  approve. 

But  even  Young,  popular  as  he  was,  has  been 
eclipsed  by  a  poet  who  has  shone  with  the  effulgence 
and  the  instability  of  a  meteor.  Churchill  possessed 
merit ;  a  merit  which  was  magnified  when  seen  through 
the  medium  of  party,  beyond  that  degree  which  it  was 
able*  to  support.  When  reason  at  last  viewed  what 
passion  had  exaggerated,  she  was  disgusted  with  the 
disappointment,  and  turned  away  with  neglect  Thus 
the  celebrated  Churchill,  with  whose  applause  the  town 
re-echoed,  is  sinking  to  an  oblivion  which  he  hardly 
deserves  ;  for  though  he  wrote  many  careless  lines. and 
many  dull  passages,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  produc- 
tions displayed  a  genuine  vein  of  satirical  genius. 

Within  a  few  years  satire  has  reassumed  her  original 
rude  form  of  scurrilous  and  petulant  abuse.  An  im- 
proved versification  has  given  a  gloss  to  illiberal, 
calumnious,  and  anonymous  invectives.  An  undaunted 
effirontery,  recommended  by  elegant  verse,  has  sup- 
plied the  want  of  every  classical  and  noble  ornament. 
That  it  has  been  well  received  is  no  proof  of  its  solid 
excellence  as  composition,  since,  to  the  greater  part  of 
readers,  the  abuse  which  it  lavishly  pours  on  public 
and  private  characters  and  contemporaries,  is  a  suflS- 
cient  recommendation. 

It  differs  from  classical  satire  in  this  as  well  as  other 
circumstances.  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal,  though  somcr 
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times  shockingly  disgraced  by  obscenity,  yet  abound 
with  fine  moral  sentiments.  They  not  only  put  vice  to 
shame,  but  countenanced  yirtue,  and  pointed  out  the 
way  to  attain  it.  But  the  satirists  of  our  times  seem 
to  have  little  else  in  view  than  to  gratify  private  pique, 
or  party  prejudice.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected, that,  in  a  degenerate  age,  many  will  be  found 
to  possess  dignity  of  character  and  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, ii)  a  degree  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  stand 
forth  disinterested  and  efficient  censors  of  prevailing 
folly  and  fashionable  vice.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
that  spite  is  not  legitimate  satire,  and  that  personal  or 
party  malice  are  themselves  proper  objects  of  a  Ju- 
venal's severest  invective. 


No.  cxxxvni. 

ON  LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS. 

To  fedse  and  careless  reasoning  most  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  life  are  to  be  attributed.  Logic  then,  as  an 
art,  is  perhaps  so  far  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life,  as  it 
superinduces  a  habit  of  accurate  reasoning. 

But  what  says  experience?  Is  the  man  who  has 
digested  Burgersdicius  found  to  be  wiser  in  his  actions- 
than  others  ?  The  best  disputant  that  ever  conquered 
in  the  schools,  when  he  has  descended  to  the  walks  of 
common  life,  has  been  found  no  less  prone  to  deviate 
into  the  paths  of  error,  to  be  involved  in  the  clouds  of 
pa^on,  and  misled  by  the  false  lights  of  imagination, 
th^m  the  busy  multitude  who  never  heard  of  the  cate- 
gories. 

They  who  possess  common  sense  in  a  competent 
degree,  will  discover,  with  no  other  aid,  the  fallacy  of 
wrong  reasoning.  They  who  are  deficient  in  it,  will 
not  find  a  substitute  in  the  use  of  a  syllogism. 

The  great  numbers  who  supply  civil  and  commercial 
offices,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  necessity  for  the 
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exertion  of  reason,  and  wbo  conduct  the  mort  impoli>- 
tant  ajBTairs  without  the  aid  of  schcJafttic  logic^  are 
proofs  that  vigorous  nature  wants  not  this  slender 
assistance.  To  imagine  that  a  well-fonnied  mind  cannot 
reas<m  well  without  logie,  is  no  less  absurd^  than  to 
.  suppose  that  the  soHd  oak  wants  the  Support  of  the  ivy 
that  creeps  around  it* 

The  best  s^ool  for  the  improvement  of  reason^  after 
a  competent  education,  is  the  living  world.  We  find 
even  the  illiterate,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  eon- 
staAt  action,  possessing  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
thmgs,  and  a  most  accurate  method  of  jud^g  of 
them ;  a  knowledge  and  a  method  whidi,  the  cultivated 
but  inexperienced  reasoner  can  seldom  attain.  It  is 
common  to  see  the  learned  academic,  whose  labours 
'  are  at  last  rewarded  by  a  rural  benefice,  unable,  not- 
withstanding hi»  acquired  atrengdi  of  reason,  to  cope 
with  the  rude  rustic  in  a  bargiun  jGbr  dues  which  the 
laws  have  alb)tted  hitn. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  gradual  deeay  of  scholastic 
logic,  and  the  contempt  in  which  syllogistic  dull  is 
held,  are  not  unreasonable.  It  contributes  little  to  the 
benefit  of  society.  It  is  rather  injurious  to  it  by 
drawing  off  that  attention  which  might  be  nselully 
bestowed.  What  then  shall  we  say?  Must  an  art, 
which  our  forefathers  have  studied  from  age  to  age» 
and  to  which  many  of  us  have  devoted  our  first  years 
at  the  universities,  be  exploded  ?  A  veneration  is  due 
to  long-establbhed  opinicms.  The  powers  of  judgii^ 
which  stimulate  the  present  age  to  innovation.  Were 
possessed  by  the  past  in  equal  perfection.  They  had 
some  reason  for  their  institutions.  The  same  reason 
may  perhaps  remain  to  prevent  the  total  abolition  of 
them;  for  truth  and  reason  are  unchangeable.  Our 
ancestors  established  logical  studies  m  the  universities, 
because  in  ^eir  days  there  were  few  othei*  books  to  be 
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obtained,  arid  no  other  learning  was  prized.  Their 
.defendants  miist  contmife  to  bestow  on  them  a  mode* 
rate  attention,  because  every  part  of  knowledge  con- 
tributes to  accomplish  the  professed  scholar.  But 
they  need  ^te  no  more  than  a  moderate  attention, 
because  the  improvements  of  philosophy,  and  the  great 
multiplication  of  books  in  every  part  of  human  learn- 
ing,  enable  the  student  to  spend  his  time  and  exercise 
his  sagacity  moire  usefully  and  inore  agreeably. 

For  metaphysics  what  can  be  said?  If  every  book 
that  has  been  written  on  them,  and  thousands  have 
been  written,  were  annihilated,  not  a  single  mdividual 
in  the  great  conummity  of  all  mankind,  would  in  any 
one  respect  have  juk  teasoh  to  lament  the  loss*  Ma- 
thematical and  arithmetical  studies  are  speculative,  it 
is  true;  but  they  do  not  termmate  in  speculation. 
They  afford  a  great  pkiiwre,  abstractedly  considered, 
by  the  full  evidence  with  which  they  display  their 
truths;  but  they  tend  to  obvious  utility  as  well  as  to 
delight.  The  builder,  the  navigator,  ahnost  every 
mechanic  art  is  assisted  by  geometry;  and  all  men, 
without  exception,  are  benefited  by  arithmetic.  But 
metaphysics  tend  only  to  benight  the  understanding 
in  a  doud  of  its  oitn  making,  and  to  lose  it  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  iti  own  contrivance. 

Metaphysics  were  once  encouraged  md  cultivated, 
because  they  served  the  purposes  of  superstition-  They 
mvolved  theological  subjects  in  a  perplexity  trhich  the 
4mple  could  not  urirafvel.  They  gave  an  air  of  mystery 
*nd  depth,  which  caught  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar. 
.They  Are  now  tmployed,  fa  a  similar  manner,  in  the 
fiirnce  of  mfideli^.  They  have  mduced  the  half- 
learned  and  the  conceited,  those  who  think  they  under- 
»tmd:  them,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  thought  by  others 
to  understand  them,  to  adopt,  without  befaig  apprehen- 
sive of  dmger,  opinions  &tal  to  their  own  hi^piness 
and  to  the  existence  of  society. 
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Even  when  cultivated  by  the  honest  and  truly  inge- 
nious, they  exhibit  an  instance  of  blamable  pride. 
They  aim  at  a  science  to  which  man  can  never  attain. 
It  is  truly  laughable  to  observe  a  creature,  with  hardly 
knowledge  enough  of  the  things  around  him  to  guide 
him  with  safety,  perplexing  himself  with  ontological 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  angels,  and  the  essence  of 
the  devil. 

The  ontologists  and  pneumatologists,  the  nomnaks 
and  reaUs^  the  doctorts  serapkid,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
microscopic  philosophers,  are,  in  the  present  age  of 
discernment,  totaUy  neglected.  Even  Malel^anche 
and  Locke,  the  most  rational  of  the  metaphyscians, 
are  daily  losing  ground.  As  a  task,  they  are  attended 
to  in  the  public  seminaries,  where  some  obsolete  plan 
of  study  requires  metaphysical  exercises ;  but  the  mul- 
titude of  more  agreeable  works  seldom  leaves  time  or 
inclination,  to  the  student  who  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  books,  for  the  controversy  concerning  innate  ideas. 
A  few,  however,  in  the  present  times,  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  waste  their  labour  in  defending  mate- 
rialism, in  diffusing  scepticism,  and  in  proving  that 
man  is  no  more  than  an  animal.  This  last  sentence 
and  this  doctrine  may  probably  induce  them  to  prove^ 
in  their  own  instances,  that  man  is  an  irritable  animal. 
Nothing  is  more  easily  provoked  than  pride  of  inr 
tellect. 

To  put  an  end  to  speculative  error,  it  might,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree,  be  effectual  to  lay  less  stress  upon  me- 
taphysics in  academical  education.  Those  who  preside 
over  our  seminaries  are  no  less  liberal  than  enlightened^ 
and  will  surely,  on  some  future  day,  if  any  >part  of  the 
present  system  of  instruction  is  trifling  or  pernicious, 
renounce  it  with  alacrity.  But  a  proper  deference  to 
their  respectable  opinions  renders  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  an  attention  to  this  abstruse,  though  other- 
wise useless  science,  may  tend  to  give  the  young  mind 
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a  habit  of  thinking  with  depth  and  precision.  As  a 
severe  discipline,  it  may  be  advantageous.  Many  a 
manoeuvre  is  taught  the  soldier  in  his  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  war,  which  will  seldom  be  useful  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

All  those  who  have  little  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
tively serviceable  to  others,  have  an  unquestionable 
right  to  seek  amusement  in  abstruse  speculation,  or  in 
any  other  pastime  which  is  innocent.  They  may 
puzzle  themselves  for  diversion  even  in  metaphysics. 
But  if,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  they  should  fall 
upon  a  wonderful  discovery,  which,  when  divulged, 
would  disturb  the  happy  ignorance  of  mankind,  let 
them  for  once  be  selfish,  enjoy  it  in  private,  and  with- 
hold it  from  the  community. 


No.  CXXXIX. 

ON  LATIN  VBRSB  AS  AN  BXBRCtSB  AT  SCHOOLS. 

No  part  of  classical  education  has  been  more  gene- 
rally censured  and  more  firmly  adhered  to,  than  that 
of  exercising  boys  in  the  composition  of  Latin  poetry. 
The  trite  remark,  that  a  poet  is  born,  and  not  formed 
by  discipline,  lias  been  urged  against  it.  It  has  also 
been  alleged,  that  the  time  bestowed  on  it  would  be 
more  advantageously  spent  in  the  study  of  things,  and 
in  acquiring  a  right  method  of  expressing  our  senti- 
ments in  humble  prose.  It  is  absurd  enough,  say  the 
objectors,  to  exact  a  certain  portion  of  English  verse 
from  the  scholar;  but  to  perplex  him  with  Latin  verse, 
at  a  time  when  he  might  be  learning  a  thousand  useful 
things;  what  is  it  but  extreme  imprudence,  counte- 
nanced indeed  by  general  practice,  but  nevertheless 
both  culpable  and  truly  ridiculous  ? 

They  allow,  however,  that  the  custom  is  general, 
and  of  long  duration.  Surely  then  that  degree  of 
respect  is  due  to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind^  and 
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to  the  wisdom  of  our  pre4ecessors^  which  leads  us  to 
presume,  that  there  must  have  been  some  benefit  per- 
ceived by  experience  from  an  institution  thus  ancient 
and  universal.  And  it  is  natural  to  consider,  whether  a 
few  arguments  may  not  be  found  in  favour  of  a  mode 
silently  and  uniformly  pursued,  amid  the  loud  clamour 
every  where  raised  against  it. 

The  defenders  of  practices  unjustly  censured,  often 
do  an  injury  to  their  cause,  by  admitting  none  of  the 
objections  to  be  reasonable.  We  will  then  allow,  that 
to  learn  to  make  Latin  verse  is  to  lose  time,  when  the 
scholar  is  destined  to  spend  his  life  in  commercial  or 
in  mechanical  employments.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  insist  on  its  utility  to  the  man  of  independent 
fortune,  to  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  to 
every  gentlemen  who  aspires  at  the  character  of  an 
accompUshed  or  polite  scholar. 

To  all  these,  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics  will 
add  an  elegc^pce,  i^uch  as  tends  to  complete  their  cha- 
racters as  gentlemen  as  well  as  scholars.     It  is  the 
finishing  polish  of  education,  and  operates  on  the  mind, 
like  dancing  on  the  person,  by  superadding  a  graceful 
habit.    But  there  is  no  method  so  well  calculated  to 
infuse  an  intimate  knowledge  of  an  author,  as  to  imi- 
tate an  endeavour  to  rival  his  excellencies.     To  write 
Yirgilian  verse  with  true  elegance,  it  is  necessary  to 
comnut  to  memory  every  phrase;  to  catch  the  very 
spirit  of  Virgil;    to  mark  the  varied  pauses  of  his 
verses,  the  length  of  his  periods,  the  peculiar  grace  of 
his  expressions ;  and  to  give  the  whole  composition  a 
majestic  dignity.    AH  these  requisites  to  poetical  com- 
position in  L^^tin,  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  frequent 
and  attentive  perusal  of  the  noble  Mantuan. 

The  first-fruits  of  genius  produced  by  the  finest 
writers  th^t  adorn  our  annals,  were  compositions  in 
Latin  verse.    Milton,  at  a  boyish  age,  wrote  it  with 
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great  elegance.  Cowley  excelled  in  it  early.  Addison 
was  much  celebrated  for  hb  juvenile  essays  in  it.  Prior 
began  with  writing  Latin  epigrams*  AU  the  great 
m^i  who  hare  been  educated  at  public  schools^  where 
it  is  invariably  an  exercise^  were,  during  several  years^ 
obliged  to  compose  it  as  a  daily  task;  and  though 
many  of  them  were  never  distinguished  as  poets^  yet 
they  derived  considerable  advantages  from  their  at* 
tempts  in  Latin^  as  will  probably  appear  from  the  fol* 
lowing  reflections. 

Difficulty  is  naturally  painful;  but  to  overcome  it 
causes  a  very  sensible  pleasure,  and  facilitates  future 
conquests,  by  adding  courage.  To  write  Latin  verse, 
is  certainly  an  arduous  task  to  a  young  boy ;  but  the 
authority  of  his  master,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation,  urge 
him  to  attempt  with  alacrity  what  his  own  indolence 
would  have  led  him  to  neglect.  Long  practice  gives 
facility.  He  finds  he  has  overcome  what  he  once 
thought  insurmountable.  When  any  new  undertaking 
offers  itself  in  future  with  a  difficult  and  forbidding 
aspect,  he  is  not  affrighted;  for  he  recollects  that  he 
has  already  performed  that  which  appeared  to  him  imr 
practicable.  The  exertion  necessary  to  accomplish 
what  is  not  easy^  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give  the 
mind  fresh  vigour. 

A  subject  taken  from  a  classic^  a  moral  sentiment, 
or  an  ingenious  remark,  is  given  to  a  boy  as  a  subject 
of  meditation  to  employ  his  leisure  during  the  intervals 
of  school.  He  is  taught  that  there  must  be  an  unity 
in  his  design;  that  he  must  invent  a  thought^  on  which 
he  is  to  display,  if  he  can,  good  sense  and  Augustan 
wit,  expressed  in  the  most  elegant  versification.  This 
tends  to  give  a  knowledge  of  things,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  renders  it  necessary  to  call  to  his  assistance  all 
his  classical  phraseology.  He  must  revolve  many 
ideas  in  lus  mind  before  this  thought  Occurs,     in  this 
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process  he  exercises  the  powers  of  judgment^  of  dis^ 
crimination,  of  taste.  He  recollects  all  his  reading,  he 
reviews  all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  he  searches  his  books 
on  similar  topics,  and  at  once  improves  what  he  has 
obtained,  and  makes  new  acquisitions. 

He  who  has  been  conversant  in  great  schools  will 
have  seen  copies  of  verses  written  as  the  exercises  of 
an  evening,  in  which  were  displayed  wit,  humour,  fine 
language,  ingenious  turns,  harmonious  verse,  and  very 
shrewd  observations  on  men  and  things.  Such  were 
the  Lusus  Westmonasterienses;  such  were  many  in 
the  Musae  Etonenses;-  And  such  are  thousands  that 
have  never  yet  been  offered  to  the  public  view.  It  is 
a  known  truth,  that  many  of  the  boys  who  were  en- 
gaged in  these  useful  sports  of  a  fertile  genius,  after- 
wards became  distinguished  members  of  the  literary 
or  the  political  republic;  and  they  owed  much  of  that 
good  reception  which  they  met  with  in  the  world,  to 
the  fame  and  merit  of  classical  scholarship  acquired  at 
their  school. 

Every  liberal  scholar  desires  to  extend  his  views,  and 
to  be  enabled  to  derive  literary  pleasure  from  all  that 
is  capable  of  affording  it.  If  he  has  formed  no  taste 
for  modem  Latin  poetry,  he  will  be  a  stranger  to 
many  most  pleasing  productions.  But  he  cannot  have 
a  just  relish  for  them,  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of 
prosody,  and  of  their  various  metres;  and  of  these  he 
can  seldom  have  a  perfect  knowledge,  such  a  know- 
ledge as  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  their  finer  graces, 
without  having  composed  Latin  poetry  as  an  exercise 
at  school. 

It  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  modern  Latinists  have 
equalled  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  that  the  classical  stu- 
dent can  no  where  find  entertainment  so  unmixed  as  in 
their  original  writings.  But  the  daintiest  fare  that  an 
Apicius  ever  invented,  ceased  to  please  when   con- 
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stantly  repeated.  Nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  an  iin- 
dbtinguishmg  taste^  or  a  bad  ear,  who  seeks  variety  in 
the  warblings  of  the  Virgilian  Vida,  and  the  sweet 
strains  of  our  own  Vincent  Bourne.  There  is  often  a 
happy  union  of  the  beauties  that  distingubh  Ovid, 
Tibullus,  and  Martial,  in  the  Carmina  Quadragesima- 
lia.  Rapin,  Yanier,  Buchanan,  and  Browne,  seem  to 
have  written  Latin  verse  with  an  ease,  which  would 
almost  lead  to  a  supposition  that  Latin  was  their  verna- 
cular language.  In  miscellaneous  publications  of  our 
own  and  other  nations,  the  man  of  taste  will  find  a 
multitude  of  poemata,  which  he  may  read  with  plea- 
sure, and  without  danger  of  corrupting  the  purity  of 
his  style- 
Merely  as  the  means  of  enjoying  an  elegant  and  in- 
nocent pleasure  in  greater  perfection,  of  filling  up 
a  leisure  hour  with  a  classical  amusement,  the  com- 
position of  Latin  verse  may  be  justly  recommended  to 
the  affluent  and  the  generous  youth,  who  "enjoys,  and 
knows  how  to  value,  a  liberal  education.  Others,  it 
must  be  owned,  will  be  much  better  employed  in 
learning  their  pence-table. 

No.  CXL. 

on  the  insensibility  of  the  men  to  the  charms  op 
'    a  female  mind  cultivated  with  polite  and  solid 
literature.    [in  a  letter.] 

Sir, 

I  AM  the  only  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who,  on  the 

death  of  my  mother,  which  happened  when  I  was 

about  three  years  old,  concentrated  his  affections  on 

me,  and  thought  he  could  not  display  his  love  more 

effectually  than  in  giving  me  a  good  education.     His 

Jbouse  was  situated  in  a  solitary  village,  and  he  had  but 

Jjittle  parochial  duty,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  any 

thing  to  divert  hjs  attention  from  this  object.     He  had 
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e? er  been  devoted  to  letters,  and  confliddEad  leiumin^ 
next  to  yirtue,  ae  the  ooblest  distinotioii  of  human  na-^ 
ture- 

As  aooaas  I  could  read,  I  was  initiated  in  Lilljr^s 
Grammar,  ^nd,  before  I  was  eight  yean  old,  could 
repeat  e?sery  role  in  il  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  I 
was  taught  indeed  needle-work,  and  the  usual  female 
accomp&shmejits ;  but  two  hours  in  every  day  were 
inirariably  set  apart  for  my  improvement  in  Latin.  I 
soon  perfected  myself  in  the  elementary  parts,  and  had 
read  Phaedrus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  with  a  strict  at«- 
tentfcm  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  every  word 
and  phraso. which  they  contained.  From  these  I  was 
advanced  to  Virgil  and  Horace.  Under  the  direction 
of  so  good  {^  classic  as  ipy  &ther,  I  soon  acquired  a 
tastQ  for  their  beauties,  and  not  only  read  them  through 
with  great  delight,  but  committed  their  more  beautiful 
passages  to  memory. 

My  father  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  proficiency, 
and  with  the  task  of  instructing  the  object  of  his  ten^ 
derest  love,  that  he  resolved  to  carry  my  improve- 
ments higher,  and  to  open  to  my  view  the  spacious 
fields  of  Grecian  literature.  The  Greek  Grammar  I 
mastered  with  great  ease,  and  I  found  a  sweetness  in 
the  language  which  amply  repaid  me  for  the  little  dif- 
ficulties I  sometimes  encountered.  From  the  Greek 
Testament  I  proceeded  to  the  Cyropsediaof  Xenophon, 
the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the  Odes  of 
Pindar.  That  I  received  great  improvement  from  this 
course,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  pleasure  of  it  alone 
was  to  me  a  sufficient  reward.  I  was  enabled  to  drink 
at  the  fountain-head,  while  others  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  distant  and  polluted  stream. 
I  found  that  no  translations  whatever,  however  accu- 
rately they  might  exhibit  the  sense  of  originals^  could 
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express  t2i6  beauties  of  the  language.  I  was  possessed 
of  a  powef  o(  inspecting  those  volumes^  in  admiration 
of  whieh  tlie  world  has  long  agreed^  but  from  whic]^ 
mj  sex  has  been  for  the  most  part  unreasonably  ex- 
cluded. It  was  a  noble  priTilege^  and  I  value  myself 
upon  ii ;  but  I  hope  and  believe  I  did  not  despise  those 
who  had  not  partaken  of  it. 

The  French  and  Italian  languages  became  easy  after 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  and  my  father  was 
of  opinion  that  they  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
modem  scholar.  In  French  I  read  RoUin,  Boileau,  Fon-> 
tenelle,  Voiture,  Bouhours^Bi^y^i^^I^usseau,  Voltaire^ 
and  Marmontel ;  in  Italian,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto, 
Guicciardin,and  theCortegianoof  Castiglione.  All  these 
gave  me  a  degree  of  pleasure,  which  I  am  sure  none 
would  be  without  who  are  capable  of  obtaining  it. 

After  having  laid  a  foundation  in  the  languages, 
which  I  believe  is  seldom  done  with  success  but  at  an 
early  age,  my  father  allowed  me  to  feast  without  con* 
trol  on  the  productions  of  my  own  country.  The  learn*' 
ing  I  had  acquired  enabled  me  to  read  them  critically. 
The  best  writers  abound  so  much  in  quotations,  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  who  are  unacquainted 
With  the  ancient  languages,  must  often  be  fliortified  at 
their  inability  to  unlock  the  concealed  treasure. 

All  the  classical  poets,  from  Shakespeare  to  Pope, 
were  my  study  and  delight  History,  which  my  father 
always  recommended  as  peculiarly  suited  to  adorn  the 
female  mind,  was  a  favourite  pursuit.  I  too^f:  a  pecu- 
liar pleasure  in  every  biographical  anecdote  I  could 
collect.  After  reading  a  life,  or  the  history  of  any 
particular  event,  I  was  always  desired  by  my  father  to 
give  my  sentiments  upon  it  in  writing ;  an  exercise 
which  I  found  to  be  attended  with  great  advantage* 

I  never  penetrated  deeply  into  the  sciences,  yet  I 
could  not  rest  satisfied  without  a  superficial  knowledge 
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of  astronomy,  of  the  solar  system,  of  experimental  phn 
losophy,  and  of  geography,  mathematical,  physical,  and 
political.  This  little  was  necessary  for  rational  con- 
versation, and  I  had  neither  time  nor  taste  for  scien- 
tific refinements.  Poetry  was  my  delight,  and  I  some- 
times wrote  it,  as  the  partiality  of  my  poor  father  led 
him  to  assert,  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
'.  I  do  not  make  it  a  merit  of  my  own,  because  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  my  father's  direction,  that  with  all 
my  attention  to  books,  I  paid  as  much  attention  to  mu- 
sic and  dancing  as  others  of  my  age.  My  father  ex- 
celled in  music,  and  he  taught  me  to  play  on  the  piano 
forte.  He  engaged  a  good  master  to  instruct  me  in 
dancing,  and  he  always  cautioned  me  against  that  ne- 
glect of  dress  and  of  accurate  neatness,  which  he  said 
had  sometimes  involved  literary  ladies  in  deserved  dis- 
grace. He  likewise  inculcated  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing a  pedantic  manner  of  conversation,  and  strictly 
charged  me  never  to  be  overbearing,  or  to  show  in  the 
company  of  others  the  least  appearance  of  conscious 
superiority.  I  beUeve  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I 
strictly  complied  with  his  directions,  and  that  I  talked 
with  perfect  ease  among  the  superficial,  and  neither 
expressed  nor  felt  contempt,  except  where  vanity  and 
affectation  were  combined  with  ignorance. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  my  improvements,  and  my 
earnest  endeavours  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
invidious,  I  find  myself  received  in  the  world  with  less 
cordiality  than  I  had  reason  to  expect.  My  own  sex 
stand  too  much  in  awe  of  me  to  bear  me  any  afifection. 
When  I  come  into  their  company,  an  universal  silence 
would  prevail,  if  it  were  not  interrupted  by  myself. 
Though  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  treated  rudely,  yet  I 
can  easily  perceive  that  the  civilities  I  receive  are  con- 
strained ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  no 
small  pains  are  taken  to  traduce  my  character,  and  to 
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ridicule  my  taste  in  dress^  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
external  behaviour.  It  is  kindly  hinted^  that  a  little 
awkwardness  and  impropriety  may  be  excused  in  a^ 
learned  lady,  and  that  dress  and  decorum  are  beneath 
the  notice  of  a  poetess  and  Latin  scholar. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  my  person  is  particu- 
larly disagreeable ;  yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  am 
avoided  by  gentlemen,  who  are  ambitious  of  the  com- 
pany of  other  ladies.  They  have  dropt,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  some  of  my  friends,  that  though  they  think  me 
extremely  clever,  yet  they  cannot  reconcile  the  ideas 
of  female  attractions  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek. 
They  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  my  praise ;  but 
they  must  own,  that  I  am  not  the  woman  after  their 
hearts.  They  entertain  a  notion,  that  a  lady  of  im- 
proved understanding  will  not  submit  to  the  less  dig- 
nified cares  of  managing  a  household.  She  knows  how 
to  make  verses,  says  some  witty  beau,  but  give  me  the 
woman  who  can  make  a  figure  at  a  rout  or  an  as- 
sembly. 

I  must  confess,  I  ever  thought  it  the  most  valuable 
reconunendation  of  a  wife  to  be  capable  of  becoming 
a  conversable  companion  to  her  husband.  A  woman 
of  improved  understanding  and  real  sense  is  more 
likely  to  submit  to  her  condition,  whatever  it  may  be, 
than  the  uneducated  or  the  half-learned ;  and  such  a 
one  will  always  be  willing  to  superintend  economy 
when  it  becomes  her  duty  ;  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  household  management,  when  the  happiness  of  him 
she  loves,  and  of  herself,  depends  upon  her  personal 
interference. 

Thct  education  of  children  in  the  earlier  periods,  par- 
ticularly of  daughters,  naturally  belongs  to  the  mo- 
ther. Her  inclination  to  improve  them,  seconded  by 
her  ability  to  take  the  proper  methods,  must  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  vduable  effects.    The  world  is 
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acqaainted  with  the  happy  cons€fquenfcas  of  a  CoWfelirf:^ 
parental  care.  But  it  seems  probable^  that  little  nou^ 
rishment  of  mind  can  be  imbibed  frotn  a  mother,  whose 
ideas  hardly  ^er  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
dressing-room  or  an  assett)f>ly.  Neither  is  there  silffi- 
dent  reason  to  coliclude,  that  she  wfaos^  intellectual 
acquisitions  enaf)le  her  to  entertain  her  husband,  and 
ta  form  th^  minds  of  her  children,  must  be  incapable 
or  unwilfin^  to  superintend  the  table,  and  give  a  per- 
sonal attention  to  domestic  economy. 

That  learning  belongs  not  to  the  female  character, 
and  that  f  he  female  mind  is  not  capable  of  a  degree  of 
impr^vemeAt  equal  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  are  nar- 
row and  unphilosophical  prejudices.  The  present  times 
€»xhit)it  most  honourable  iilsfances  of  female  learning 
ind  genius.  The  superior  advantages  of  boys'  edu- 
t^thk  are,  perhaps,  the  sole  reason  of  their  subse- 
qnieAf  superiority.  Learning  is  equally  attainable, 
«rrf  r  think,  equally  valuable,  for  the  satisfaction  arish 
ing  from  it,  to  a  woman  as  a  man.  For  my  ovra  part, 
i  ttould  not  tose  the  fittle  I  possess,  to  avoid  all  those 
disagreeable  Consequences  of  which  I  have  just  now 
complained.  Fut  can  it,  ought  it  to  be  a  misfortune 
to  pos^ss  a  cultivated  mind  ?  Does  it  not  argue  a  want 
of  sense  and  refinement,  when  men  and  wonien  despise 
and  avoid  those  who  have  devoted  th6ir  lives  to  the  im- 
]^€r?«m€fnt  of  theii!  understandings  and  tHe  correction 
of  theh^  tempers? 

No.  CXU. 

ON  PARENTAL  INDULOBNGB. 

-  The  love  of  progeny  seems  to  bperisite  as  strongly 
in  the  brute  crei^ioh  as  in  the  human  q>ecies>  during 
the  helpless  age  of  immatuiity.  The  gmdonce  of  inl- 
stinct^  indeed^  as  it  is  more  decisively  det^miinat^, 
stems' to  bring  up  aii  offipring  wi^  less  deviatioii  from 
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the  purposes  of  nature  than  the  stiperier  faculty  of 
reason.  The  greater  acuteness  of  iFeason  leluis  to  he^ 
tation,  and  mvolves  in  error,  whife  it  is  distfactecl 
by  the  yarieCy  of  objects*  it  assembles  for  it  choicer 
The  bird  never  injures  its  yobng  by  reptetioHu  Tb^ 
young,  indeed,  of  few  animals,  ^hen  kft  to  the  care  of 
the  parent,  without  the  iaterfei*aiee  of  man,  is  fiduAd 
to  perish.  But  it  is  well  known  how  latga  a  propcn> 
tion  of  children  d^  in  the  metropolis  under  the  age  of 
two  years.  The  cause  is  in  general  the  neglect  of  nm- 
ture  for  the  aids  of  art,  proceeding  from  a  degree 
of  fondness  which  stimulates  ike  |Narent  tatake  all  the 
care  upon  herself,  and  to  leave  little  to  the  invisifalt 
process  <rf  natural  energies. 

If  the  diild  sufltvive  by  the  vigour  of  its  constitattom 
to  a  puerile  i^,  even  then  the  fondness  of  tihe  parent, 
amiaUe  in  its  origrn^  but  injurious  t6  the  oi^ct  it  miDft 
wishes  to  benefit,  is  fouAd  to  destroy  the  verypurposek 
of  living,  by  endeavouring  to  render  Kfe  pleasuraUie  ta 
excess,  and  without  vicissitude.  If  his  absence  can  be 
so  far  borne  as  tf>  permit  him  to  enter  at  a  school, 
an  earnest  desire  is  expressed  that  he  may  be  indulged 
in  all  those  luxuries  of  the  table  which  pollute  titt 
pure  stream  of  the  infant  blood,  and,  by  overloading 
the  organs  of  intellect,  pi^hide  the  possibility  of  soKd 
improvement.  He,  whose  attention  should  be  engrossed 
by  his  book,  and  who  diould  learn  to  look  <»  every 
pleasure  of  the  senses  as  a  subordinate  plaasiir^  is 
often  taught,  by  the  over-weeding  attachment  of  a 
parent,  to  have  little  other  care  than  to  pamper  the 
grossest  among  the  animal  appetites* 

Regularity  of  diet,  and  modest  decency  in  all  the  cirn 
ctmistances  of  schofestib  life,  ave  ofben  represented  as 
Ae  result  of  a^  too  penurielii  economy ;  and'  the  yxjixmg 
pvtpSijio  sooner  returns,  iti  the  days  of  vacation,  to  his 
paternal  roof,  than  he  is  crammed  with  delicades. 
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to  compensate  the  penafnee  be  has  undergone  at  the 
place  of  his  education. 

We  can  derive  hot  little  improTement  from  the 
teacher  we  contemn.  Yet  how  can  the  boy  avoid  con- 
tempt for  the  master,  whom  he  is  taught  to  consider  as 
capable  of  depriving  the  diild  committed  to  his  care  of 
his  proper  sustenance  ?  But  ihej  who  are  sensible  in 
other  respects,  are  rendered,  bj  their  fondness,  weak 
enough  to  believe  any  calumny  which  a  forward  diild 
utters  for  the  sake  of  changing  his  place  of  education, 
or  of  remaining  at  home. 

The  propoisity  to  indulgence  is  so  strong,  duit  at 
ihe  matnrest  age,  and  with  the  most  improved  reason, 
it  is  diflfeuh  to  restrain  it  within  the  limits  of  moder- 
ation. To  encourage,  instead  of  checking,  this  na- 
tural tendency,  is,  in  eflEect,  to  nurse  those  vices  of  the 
future  youth,  and  to  cause  those  excesses  of  early  man* 
hood^  whidi,  in  the  end,  hasten  the  grey  hairs  of  the 
incon^derate  parent  with  sorrow  to  tbe  grave.  Few 
would  be  profligate  in  the  extreme,  if  they  were  not  un- 
taught all  the  virtue  they  learn  under  their  tutors,  by  the 
example  and  inadvertence  of  th^  own  fomily.  When 
immorality  is  oUiqudy  reconmiended  by  a  father^s  prac- 
tice, the  infection  is  irresistiUe.  A  tutoi^s  adhnonitions 
are  soon  supposed  to  proceed  merely  from  oflkaal  care, 
wh«i  they  contradict  the  cfmduct  of  him  wIkhu  a 
chfld  naturally  loves,  and  ought  to  revere,  above 
all  others. 

*The  general  custom  of  aDowing  a  very  large  weddy 
stipend,  and  of  giving  pecuniary  presents  to  the  schod- 
boy,  often  frustrates  the  intentions  of  educaticm.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  should  give  his  thoughts  to  literary 
impativanent,  who  is  obliged  to  study  how  he  shall 
qpend  the  bounty  of  his  aunts  and  cousins ;  and  whose 
pocket  always  oiaUes  him  to  find  reareatioD  withoirt 
seddng  it  in  bodu.     It  would  be  hiq^T  ^  thii^ 
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could  be  contrived,  that,  for  want  of  en^loymcni, 
he  should  be  driven  to  those  volumes  where  employ- 
ment of  the  pleasantest  kind  may  be  always  found,  at-* 
tended  with  the  most  valuable  advantages.  A  profu- 
sion of  money  at  a  childish  age  is  not  uncommonly  thfe 
cause  of  subsequent  extrava^nce,  and  tends  to  intro- 
duce one  of  the  most  pernicious  and  least  curable 
vices,  a  propensity  to  gaming.  But  reasoning  can 
avail  little  against  the  partiality  of  some  fond  relation, 
who  cannot  suffer  present  pleasure  to  be  neglected  by 
her  favourite,  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  which  is 
distant  and  uncertain. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  maternal  affection  is 
stronger  than  paternal*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
often  interposes  in  adjusting  the  plan  of  education.  Its 
kind  solicitude  is  too  amiable  to  be  censured  with 
asperity.  Yet  we  must  assert,  that  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  mother^  though  sensible  and  accomplished, 
should  be  so  well  qualified  to  direct  the  care  of  a  boy's 
education  in  all  its  parts,  as  a  fatber  of  equal  abilities. 
All  the  important  departments  in  civil  life  are  filled  by 
men.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  senate-house,  are  ap- 
propriated to  men.  Men,  firom  the  facility  with  which 
they  travel,  and  their  superior  hardiness,  see  more  of 
the  world  than  women,  who,  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunities, might  indeed  make  the  same  observations ; 
but  who,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  cannot  judge 
of  those  qualifications,  attainments,  manners,  and  cfaa* 
racters,  which  recommend  to  notice  in  all  the  profes- 
sions  of  life,  and  tend  to  ensure  success  in  education  as 
well  as  in  the  paths  of  ambition.  Hence  it  is  that 
they  are  observed  to  set  the  highest  value  on  orna- 
tnental  accomplishments,  of  the  grace  of  which  their 
fine  taste  is  peculiarly  sensible ;  and  to  under-rate  the 
more  solid  attainments,  with  t^e  utility  and  beauty 
of  which  their  situation  often  keeps  them  unacquainted. 

VOL.  ir.  I 
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M«ny  a  food  and  sensible  mother  haa  controverted  the 
necessity  i>f  learning  Latin,  as  a  dead  kngui^,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  use,  while  iAnB  living  languages 
of  France  and  Italy  are  more  easily  attainable,  and  in- 
finitely more  fashionable.  Sucb  a  judgment  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  nor  does  it  proceed  from  natural 
weakness,  but  from  an  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the 
beauties  of  the  classics,  and  utility  of  Latin  in  the 
practice  of  every  liberal  art,  in  the  conversation  otike 
enlightened,  and  in  the  study  of  the  most  admired 
modem  books,  which  abound  in  Latin  quotations,  in 
allusions  to  the  ancients,  and  in  words  which  camiot  be 
fully  comprehended  without  understanding  the  ian- 
gaiage  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  extreme  tenderness  of  maternal 
aflfection  will  not  permit  that  strict  discipline  to  be  ex- 
ercised on  a  beloved  son,  which,  though  it  has  noting 
in  it  of  harsh  severity,  resembles  not  the  soft  and 
indulgent  treatment  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  Scarcely 
Qxty  thing  of  value  is  brought  to  perfection  vrithoul 
some  care  analogous  to  this  sdiolastic  discipline.  The 
tree  will  not  produce  its  fruits  in  sufficient  abundanoQi 
or  with  a  proper  flavour,  unless  it  is  chastised  in  its 
luxuriances  by  the  hand  of  art.  It  is  requisite  that 
the  stubborn  soil  should  be  broken  by  cultivotiMu 
The  most  serviceable  animals  are  either  useless  of 
hurtful,  till  reduced  to  obedience  by  co^cion.  Man> 
above  all,  possessed  as  he  is  of  stronger  powers  and 
acuter  perceptions,  of  ill  qualities,  no  less  than  good, 
in  a  superior  degree,  requires  all  the  aids  of  art  to  cor- 
rect his  enormities,  and  teach  him  to  act  a  rational  and 
consistent  part  in  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Althougjh 
the  infliction  of  salutary  discipline  may  give  pain  even 
to  those  who  know  it  to  be  salutary,  yet  they  must 
not,  for  the  sake  of  spaijog  their  own  feelings,  act  in 
contradiction  to  their  judgment,  and  do  an  irreparable 
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iii}Ui7  to  diose  vr horn  they  most  tenderly  love.  Exces- 
sive lenity  and  indulgence  are  ultimately  excessive 
rigour. 

With  the  excellent  effects  of  Spartan  discipline 
every  one  is  acquainted.  Of  the  lamentable  eonse* 
quences  of  modern  relaxation^  daily  experience  furnishes 
examples.  The  puerile  age  is  patient  and  tractable. 
Reformation  must  begin  there.  Temperance^  diligence; 
modesty^  and  humility^  cannot  be  too  early  inculcated* 
These  will  lead  through  the  temple  of  virtue  to  the 
temple  of  honour  and  happiness.  In  this  progress» 
strict  discipline  will  sometimes  be  necessary ;  but  let 
not  the  pretence  of  proper  correction  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  gratification  of  vindictive  cruelty.  Jn- 
humanity^  even  in  a  Busby^  admits  not  of  palliation. 


No.  CXLII. 

ON  TH£  POEMS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  ROWJUEY. 

There  are  many  truths  which  we  firmly  believe^ 
though  we  are  unable  to  refute  every  argument  which 
the  extreme  subtilty  of  learning  and  ingenuity  may 
advance  to  invalidate  them.  When  I  read  the  .re« 
searches  of  those  antiquaries  who  have  endeavoured  to 
^ve,  that  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley  were  really 
written  by  him^  I  observe  many  ingenious  remarks 
in  confirmation  of  their  opinion^  which  it  would  bd 
tedious^  if  not  difficult,  to  controvert.  But  I  no  sooner 
turn  to  the  poems,  than  the  labour  of  the  antiquaries 
appears  only  a  waste  of  time  and  labour,  and  I  am 
involuntarily  forced  to  join  in  placing  that  laurel^ 
which  he  seems  so  well  to  have  deserved,  on  the  brow 
of  Chatterton. 

'   The  poems,  called  the  Poems  of  Rowley,  bear  so 
many  marks  of  superior  genius,  that  they  have  de 
servedly  excited  the  general  attention  of  polite  scho- 
lars, and  are  considered  as  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
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ductiohs  in  modern  poetry.  We  have  many  instances 
of  poetical  eminence  at  an  early  age ;  but  neither 
Cowley,  Milton,  nor  Pope,  ever  produced  any  things 
while  they  were  boys,  which  can  justly  be  compared  to 
the  poems  of  Chatterton.  The  learned  antiquaries  do 
not  indeed  dbpute  their  excellence.  They  extol  it  in 
the  highest  terms  of  applause.  They  raise  their  fa- 
vourite Rowley  to  a  rivalry  with  Homer ;  but  they 
make  the  very  merit  of  the  works  an  argument  against 
the  real  author.  Is  it  possible,  say  they,  that  a  boy 
could  produce  compositions  so  beautiful  and  so  mas-> 
terly?  That  a  common  boy  should  produce  them  is 
not  possible ;  but  that  they  should  be  produced  by  a 
boy  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  such  a  genius  as  was 
that  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare ;  such  a  genius  as  ap- 
pears not  above  once  in  many  centuries;  though  a 
prodigy,  is  such  a  one  as  by  no  means  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  rational  credibility. 

That  Chatterton  was  such  a  genius,  his  manners  and 
his  life  in  some  degree  evince.  He  had  all  the  tremu- 
lous sensibility  of  genius,  all  its  eccentricities,  all  its 
pride,  and  all  its  spirit.  Even  his  death,  unfortunate 
and  deplorable  as  it  was,  displayed  a  haughtiness  of 
soul,  which  urged  him  to  spurn  a  world  where  even 
his  exalted  genius  could  not  vindicate  him  from  con- 
tempt, indigence,  and  contumely. 

Against  the  opinion  of  his  superiority  of  genius,  the 
miscellanies  which  he  published  in  a  periodical  pamph- 
let are  triumphantly  produced.  But  what  proof  is 
there  that  all  which  are  attributed  to  him  are  really 
his  own?  They  are  collected  after  his  death;  col- 
lected, I  suppose,  by  conjecture,  and  published  in  a 
separate  volume,  with  all  the  typographical  errata  of 
the  hasty  pamphlets  from  which  they  are  reprinted. 
But  in  many  of  the  pieces  which  were  confessedly 
written  by  him,  there  are  marks  of  genius  not  indeed 
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equal  to  those  of  the  counterfeit  Rowley,  but  such  as 
prove^  that  the  boy  who  wrote  them  could  write  better. 
In  composing  the  ancient  poems  all  his  attention  }iad 
been  exerted.  It  was  the  first,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest,  object  of  his  life,  to  raise  himself  to 
future  eminence  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  fictitious 
poet  of  a  former  age.  Nights,  if  not  days,  were  de- 
voted to  the  work ;  for  we  have  it  on  record,  that  he 
used  to  sit  awake  in  his  chamber  during  the  silence  of 
midm'ght.  But  the  little  compositions  which  he  wrote 
for  the  magazines,  were  either  written  in  a  careless 
mood,  when  he  relaxed  his  mind  from  his  grand  work, 
or  in  a  moment  of  distress,  when  an  extemporary  essay, 
or  copy  of  verses,  was  necessary  to  procure  him  a  half- 
penny roll  and  a  draught  of  small  beer.  When  he 
found  that  the  editors  were  more  desirous  of  quantity 
than  quality,  and,  amidst  the  numerous  volunteers  in 
their  service,  seemed  backward  to  engage  with  one 
who  wanted  a  stipend,  he  foresaw  that  even  the  little, 
which  nature  required  would  not  be  supplied.— He 
saw  and  resigned  his  indignant  spirit. 

Unfortunate  boy !  short  and  evil  were  thy  days,  but 
thy  fame  shall  be  immortal.  Hadst  thou  been  known 
ix)  the  munificent  patrons  of  genius 

Unfortunate  boy !  poorly  wast  thou  accommodated 
during  thy  short  sojourning  among  us ; — ^rudely  wast 
thou  treated,— sorely  did  thy  feeling  soul  suffer  from 
the  scorn  of  the  unworthy ;  and  there  are,  at  last, 
those  who  wish  to  rob  thee  of  thy  only  meed,  thy  post- 
humous glory.  Severe  too  are  the  censurers  of  thy 
morals.  In  the  gloomy  moments  of  despondency,  I 
fear  thou  hast  uttered  impious  and  blasphemous 
thoughts,  which  none  can  defend,  and  which  neither 
thy  youth,  nor  thy  fiery  spirit,  nor  thy  situation,  can 
excuse.  But  let  thy  more  rigid  censors  reflect,  that 
thou  wast  literally  and  strictly  but  a  boy«     Let  maWf/i 
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of  thy  bitterest  enemies  reflect  what  were  their  own 
religious  principles,  and  whether  they  had  any^  at  the 
age  of  fourteen^  fifteen^  and  sixteen.  Surely  it  is  a 
severe  and  unjust  surmise^  that  thou  wouldst  probably 
have  ended  thy  life  as  a  victim  of  the  laws,  if  thou 
hadst  not  finished  it  as  thou  didst ;  since  the  very  act 
by  which  thou  durst  put  an  end  to  thy  painful  exist- 
ence, proves,  that  thou  thoughtest  it  better  to  die, 
than  to  support  life  by  theft  or  violence. 

The  speculative  errors  of  a  boy  who  wrote  from  the 
sudden  suggestions  of  passion  or  despondency,  who  is 
not  convicted  of  any  immoral  or  dishonest  act  in  con- 
sequence of  his  speculations,  ought  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  general  and  inve- 
terate dislike  to  the  boy,  exclusively  of  the  poet ;  a 
dislike  which  many  will  be  ready  to  impute,  and, 
indeed,  not  without  the  appearance  of  reason,  to  that 
insolence  and  envy  of  the  little  great,  which  cannot 
bear  to  acknowledge  so  transcendent  and  conunand* 
ing  a  superiority  in  the  humble  child  of  want  and 
obscurity. 

Malice,  if  there  was  any,  may  surely  now  be  at 
rest;  for,  ''  Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below."  But 
where  were  ye,  O  ye  friends  to  genius,  when,  stung 
with  disappointment,  distressed  for  food  and  raiment, 
with  every  frightful  form  of  human  misery  painted  on 
his  fine  imagination,  poor  Cbatterton  sunk  in  de- 
spair ?  Alas !  ye  knew  him  not  then,  and  now  it  is  too 
late,— 

For  now  he  is  dead; 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
AU  under  the  willow  tree. 

So  sang  the  hapless  youth,  in  as  tender  an  elegy  as 
ever  flowed  from  a  feeling  heart.* 

In  return  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received  from  thy 

*  Some  part  of  the  above  essay  has  been  inscribed  on  the  monument 
erected  to  Ghatterton,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  plagiarism. 
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poemsv  f  p&y  tii^ee^  poor  boy,  the  trifling  tribute  of  my 
praia^  Thyeelf  thou  hast  emblazoned;  thine  own 
monument  thou'  host  ereeted.  But  they  whom  thou 
hast  jddighted;  feel  a  pleasure  in  vindicating  thine 
honours  from  the  rude  attacks  of  detraction.  Thy 
sentiikients,  thy  verse,  thy  rhythm,  all  are  modem,  all 
are  thine,  fiy  the  help  of  glossaries  and  dktionariesy 
sni  the  perusal  of  many  <dd  English  writers,  thou  hasi 
been  able  to  translate  the  language  of  the  present  time 
into  that  of  foimer  centuries^  Thou  has  built  an  arti^ 
ficial  ruin;  The  stones  are  m6ssy  and  old,  the  whole 
fabtie  appears  really  antique  to  the  distant  and  the 
careless  spectatcor;  even  the  connoisseur,  who  pores 
with  spectacles  on  the  single  stones,  and  inspects  the 
mossy  concretions  with  an  antiquarian  eye,  boldly  au- 
th^ticates  it^  antiquity ;  but  they  who  examine  with- 
oul  prejudice,  and,  by  the  criterion  of  common  sense> 
clearly  discover  the  cement  and  the  workmanship  of  a 
modem  mason. 

But  though  I  cannot  entertcun  a  doubt  but  that  the 
poems  were  written  by.  Chatterton,  yet  I  mean  not  to 
dict«te«t0  othersi  nor  will  I  ^igage  in  controversy.  I. 
have  expressed  my  feelings  as  those  of  a  reader,  who, 
though  he  respects  the  study  of  antiquities,  dislikes 
the  blind  pprejudices  of  the  mere  antiquary.  I  leave 
the  weapons. of  controversy  to  be  wielded  by  those 
powerfid  champions  in  the  cause  of  Chatterton^  a 
Tyrvfhitt,  and  a  Warton^  I  give  a  single  vote  fwr^ 
Chatterton-;  but  I  can  make  no  interest  in  his, favour. 


No.  CXLIIL 

ON  THJB, MORAL  TENDENCY  OP  THE  WRITINGS  OF  STBRNB. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  to  gild,  like  the  sun, 
every  object  on  which  it;  emits  its  lustre.  If  the  in- 
fluence of  its  light  and  heat  be  directed  on  deformity- 
itself^  soipetyng^  of  an  agreeable  tmge  is  communi-^ 
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cated;  and  that  which  naturally  excites  horror  and 
aversion,  begins  at  last  to  please.  Genius,  like  the 
fabulous  power  of  a  Midas,  seems  to  convert  all  it 
touches  to  gold,  and,  with  the  wonderful  property  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  to  transmute  the  basest  to  the 
purest  metal.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  doctrines 
which  common  sense  and  common  prudence  have  repu* 
diated,  are  no  sooner  recommended  by  writers  of  ge* 
nius,  than  they  are  received  without  debate,  and  admi- 
red as  the  ultimate  discoveries  of  improved  philosophy. 
Let  the  same  opinions  be  advanced  by  a  dull  writer, 
and  even  the  vain  and  the  vicious,  whom  they  tend  to 
encourage,  will  refute  and  disavow  them,  from  princi^ 
pies  of  pride  and  of  shame. 

That  Sterne  possessed  a  fine  particle  of  real  genius, 
if  our  reason  were  disposed  to  deny  it,  our  sensations 
on  perusing  him  fully  evince.  It  is,  I  think,  an  infal^ 
Uble  proof  of  real  genius,  when  a  writer  possesses  tl^ 
power  of  shaking  the  nerves,  or  of  affecting  the  mind 
in  the  most  lively  manner,  in  a  few  words,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  simplicity  of  language.  Such  a  power 
conspicuously  marks  both  a  Shakespeare  and  a  Sterne; 
though  Sterne  undoubtedly  is  far  below  Shakespeare 
in  the  scale  of  genius. 

I  am  ready  to  allow  to  Sterne  another  and  a  most 
exalted  merit,  besides  and  above  the  praise  of  genius. 
There  never  was  a  heathen  philosopher,  of  any  age  or 
nation,  who  has  recommended  m  so  affecting  a  manner 
the  benignant  doctrines  of  a  general  philanthropy. 
He  has  corrected  the  acrimony  of  the  heart,  smoothed 
the  asperities  of  natural  temper,  and  taught  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  to  flow  ail-cheerily  (it  is  his  own 
expression)  in  gentle  and  uninterrupt^  channels. 

To  have  effected  so  amiable  a  purpose  is  a  great 
praise,  a  distinguished  honour.  I  laiment  that  the 
praise  is  lessened  and  the  honour  sullied  by  many 
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hxlta  and  many  follies,  which  render  the  writings  of 
Sterne  justly  and  greatly  reprehensible* 

K  we  consider  them  as  compositions,  and  are  guided 
in  our  judgment  by  the  dictates  of  sound  criticism,  and 
by  those  standards  of  excellence,  the  rectitude  of  which 
has  been  decided  by  the  testimony  of  the  politest  ages, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pronounce  on  them  a  severe  sen- 
tence. The  great  critic  of  antiquity  required,  as  the 
necessary  constituents  of  a  legitimate  composition,  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  I  believe  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  them  in  the  chaotic  confusion  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy.  But,  disregarding  the  tribunal  of  Aris- 
totle, to  which  the  modern  pretenders  to  genius  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  amenable,  it  will  still  be  true, 
even  by  the  decisions  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that 
his  writings  abound  with  faults. 

Obscurity  has  always  been  deemed  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  of  which  a  writer  can  be  guilty;  and 
there  have  been  few  readers,  except  those  who  thought 
that  the  acknowledgment  would  derogate  from  their 
reputation  for  wisdom,  who  have  not  complained  that 
Tristram  Shandy  is  in  many  places  disgustfxdly  ob- 
scure. 

The  admirers  of  Sterne  extol  his  wit.  But  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  his  wit  is  of  the  lowest  kind,  and 
the  easiest  of  invention;  for  is  it  not  for  the  most  part 
allusive  obscenity?  a  species  of  wit  to  be  found  in  its 
follest  perfection  in  the  vulgarist  and  vilest  haunts  of 
vice  7  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  attract  the  notice  and  admi- 
ration of  the  youthful  and  the  wanton,  by  exhibiting 
loose  images  under  a  transparent  veiL  It  is  true, 
indeed,  there  is  usually  a  veil,  and  the  decent  are  there- 
fore tempted  to  read;  but  tiie  veil,  like  the  affiscted 
Hiodesty  of  a  courtezan,  serves  only  as  an  artifice  to 
faeiHtate  corruption. 

The  praise  of  humour  has  been  lavished  on  Sterne 
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with  peculiar  bounty.  If  quaintness  is  humour^  the 
pnise  is  all  his  own«  and.  let  CerTinites  and  Fieldhig 
bow  their  heads  to  Sterne.  Th^  who  admire  Uncle 
Toby,  Doctor  Slop,  and  Coi^ral  Trim,  as  natural 
characters,  or  as  exhibiting  true  humour  in  their  man- 
ners and  conversations,  are  little  acquainted  with  na- 
ture, and  have  no  just  taste  for  genuine  humour. 
Where  are  the  archetypes  in  real  life?  It  is  evident 
enough  that  the  author  meant  to  be  humorous,  and 
many  of  his  readers,  in  the  abundance  of,  their  good- 
nature, have  taken  the  will  for  the  deed. 

But  till  obscurity,  till  obscenity,  till  quaintness,  till 
impudence,  till  oddity,  and  mere  wantonness^  wildness^ 
and  extravagance,  are  perfections  in  writing,  Tristram^ 
Shandy  cannot  justly  claim  the  rank  to  whicb  it  has 
been  raised  by  folly  and  feshionj  by  caprice^  libertinism, 
and  ignorance.  I  know  that  this  censure  will  be  con* 
sidored  as  bjiasphemy  by  the  idol9ters  of  Sterne;  but  I 
hoi^  it  will  not  sour  th^t  loilk,  of  human  kindness 
wMch  they  baye  imbibed  from  his  writings:  and  to 
an  excessive  degree  of  whioh  many  soft  and  e&mini^ 
persons  ajQTectedly  pretend*  Let  their  philanthrppy 
repress  awhile  their  resentment,  and  I  will  venture  to 
predict,  that  time  will  insensibly  strip  the  writer  of 
those  honours  which, neyer  justly. belong^  to  him. 

But  will  you  allow  his  sermons  no  merit?  I  allows 
some  of  them  the  merit  of  the^pathetiq;  but  the  labo-. 
rious  attempts  to  be.  witty  and  humorous  have  spoilt 
the  greater  part  of  them.  The  appearance  of  sioce^ty' 
is  one  of.  the  best  beauties  of  a  sennet.  But  S^terpef 
seems  as  if  he  were  laughing  .at  his  audience^  aft  if  h^, 
had  ascended  tie  p.ulpjlt  in  a  fi;oUQ>  and  preftched  in. 
mockery.  Hadhe^  hpwe^r,  writ^ep  nptlung.bvt  hit 
sermons^  he  certainly  would  not  haye  been  censured  :af 
the  destroyer  of  the  morals  and  the  happiness  of  priv<^te: 
life. 
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There  are,  indeed,  exquisite  touches  of  the  pathetic 
katerspexBed  throughout  all  his  works.  His  pathetic 
atones  are  justly  admired.  The  pathetic  was  the  chief 
excellence  of  his  writings;  his  admirers  will  he  disr 
pleased  if  one  were  to  add,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
which  admits  of  unalloyed  applause.  It  is  certainly 
this  which  chiefly  adorns  the  Sentimental  Journey;  a 
work  which,  whatever  are  its  merits^  has  had  a  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  virtue,  and  consequently  on  the 
happiness,  of  public  and  private  society. 

That  softness,  that  affected  and  excessive  sympathy 
at  first  sight,  that  sentimental  a£^tioiv,  which  is  but 
lust  in  disguise,  and  which  is  so  strongly  inspired  by 
the  Sentimental  Journey  and  by  Tristram  SSiandy, 
have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  our  countrjrmen 
and  countrywomen,  who  fancied  that,  while  they  were, 
breaking  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  were  actuated 
by  the  fine  feelings  of  sentimental  affection*  How. 
much  are  divorces  multiplied  since  Sterne  appeared! 

Sterne  himself,  with  all  his  pretensioi^,  is  said  to 
have  displayed  in  private  life,  an  ill-temper  omd  a  hard, 
heart;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  lunij 
though  many  admire  him  as  the  first  of  philosophi^r^,. 
the  grand  promoter  of  adultery  and  every  species  of 
illicit  commerce. 

No.  CXLIV. 

ON  THE  WEIGHT  AND  EFFICACY  WHICH  MORALITY  MAY 
DERIVE  PROM  THE  INFLUENCE  AND  EXAMPLE  OF  THE 
GREAT. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  world  abounds,  with 
moral  instructbn,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  good 
thing  so  easily  obtained  as  good. advice;  but  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  moral  instruction  and  good  adviee.are 
found  to  possess  a  very  smaU  degree,  of  influence  in  the 
bMy  walks  of  active  life. .  In  the  church,  ive  hear  the 
Scriptures  read  and  sermons  preached;  in  the  library, 
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we  study  and  admire  the  morality  of  the  philosophers; 
but  how  few^  in  the  actual  pursuits  of  ambition,  of  in- 
terest^ of  pleasure^  and  even  in  the  common  occupations 
and  intercourse  of  ordinary  life^  suffer  their  conduct  to 
be  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  a  Solomon^  of  a  Socrates* 
or  of  Him  who  was  greater  than  either! 

No  sentence  is  triter^  than  that  example  is  more 
powerful  than  precept;  but  when  the  example  is  set  by 
the  rich  and  the  great,  its  influence  on  the  herd  of 
mankind  becomes  irresistible.  What  can  books  eflfect? 
what  avail  the  gentle  admonitions  of  the  retired  moral- 
ist, against  the  examples  of  lords,  dukes,  and  East-^ 
India  nabobs?  Can  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience 
be  heard  by  those  who  live  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
pleasurable  pursuits?  or  can  the  mild  doctrines  of  the 
humble  Jesus  be  attended  to,  amid  the  agitations  of 
the  gaming-table,  and  the  debaucheries  of  a  brothel? 
A  vicious  nobleman,  or  profligate  man  of  fashion,  con- 
tributes more  to  extirpate  morality,  and  diminish  the 
little  portion  of  happiness  which  is  allowed  to  mankind, 
than  all  the  malignant  writings  of  the  sceptics,  from 
Mandeville  and  Bolingbroke,  dofwn  to  the  feeble,  yet 
conceited  writer,  who  insinuatite  his  corrupt  and  infidel 
opinions  imder  the  fair  semblance  of  an  elegant  history. 
I  cannot  help  observing,  when  I  think  of  this  last 
and  recent  attempt,  that  it  resembles  that  of  the  evil 
spirit,  who^  when  he  beguiled  the  mother  of  mankind, 
and  ruined  all  her  progeny,  used  the  soft  words  of  an 
affected  eloquence.  The  serpent  was  however  cursed; 
but  the  wily  historian  is  invited  to  a  court,  rewarded 
with  places  of  honour  and  advantage,  and  eagerly  en* 
rolled  in  the  legislative  body  of  a  mighty  and  a  Chris- 
tian nation. 

It  is  <!ertainly  true,  that  whenever  a  govemmeHt 
bestows  peculiar  honour  on  men  who  have  written 
against  ^e  religion  of  the  country,  and  who  have 
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impiously  fought  against  the  King  of  kings^  it  must 
lose  the  respect  and  attachment  of  all  good  men.  The 
religion  of  a  country  is  unquestionably  worthy  of  more 
solicitude  in  its  preservation  than,  the  political  con- 
stitution, however  excellent  and  admirable.  Courts 
and  politics^  with  all  their  pageantry  and  airs  of  impor^ 
tance>  are  trifles  compared  to  that  system  of  reUgion, 
on  which  depends  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
every  individual  throughout  the  empire.  What  avails 
it^  that  victories  are  gained^  if  the  prevailing  principles 
and  manners  destroy  our  sweetest  hopes;  those  which 
rely  on  the  protjBction  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  those 
which  cheer  us  in  this  vale  of  misery,  by  the  bright 
gleams  of  a  sun  which  will  rise  to  set  no  more  ? 
.  But  supposing  the  narrow-minded  rulers  of  a  coun-' 
try  so  involved  in  gaming,  sensuality,  and  temporal 
concerns,  as  to  view  all  religion  as  imposture  and  all 
modes  of  faith  as  political  contrivances;  yet  surely 
they  act  inconsistently  with  the  dictates  of  their  own 
mean  and  low  species  of  wisdom,  when  they  extirpate, 
by  their  example,  that  religion  which  they  allow  to  be 
p<^tically  useful.  What  must  the  common  people 
think,  when  notoriously  profligate  men  are  advanced 
to  the  head  of  a  profession?  They  cannot  but  believe, 
that  those  who  are  reputed  to  be  so  much  wiser  than 
themselves,  and  who  are  evidently  greater,  in  a  worldly 
sense  of  the  epithet,  must  have  chosen  that  system  of 
opinions,  and  that  plan  of  conduct^  which  are  most 
Hkely  to  be  just  and  rational,  safe  and  pleasant*  '^  If 
my  lord,  or  his  grace,"  says  the  mechanic,  '*  of  whose 
wisdom  listening  senates  stand  in  awe,  is  a  debauchee 
and  an  infidel,  I  must  conclude  that  my  parish  preacher, 
an  objure  and  homely  man,  is  a  hypocrite,  religion  a 
fierce,  morality  a  useless  restraint  on  the  liberty  of 
nature.  Welcome,  then,  universal  libertinism!  and  let 
us  hasten  to  the  house  of  the  harlot ;  let  us  drink  the 
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sweet  cup  of  mtoxication;  let  us  scorn  tlie  creeping 
manners  of  vulgar  industry^  and,  like  men  of  spirit 
seek  our  fortunes  with  a  pistol  on  the  highway .•* 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  great  officer  of  state, 
but  of  an  abandoned  character^  residing  at  a  great 
house  in  a  populous  street  of  the  metropolis.  His 
conspicuous  station  draws  the  eyes  of  all  the  neigh-^ 
hours  on  every  part  of  his  private  as  well  as  public  con- 
duct* His  neighbours,  we  will  proceed  to  suppose,  are 
honest  men,  bred  in  what  he  calls  thie  prejudices,  but 
which  they  really  believed  the  virtues,  of  their  fore- 
fathers. They  are  faithful  husbands,  they  are  constant 
churchmen.  They  are  temperate  and  economical. 
They  are  industrious  in  their  occupations,  and  just  in 
the  payment  of  their  debts.  But  the  great  man  pro- 
duces in  them  a  total  metamorphosis.  He  Hves  in  d 
state  of  fashionable  separation  from  his  wife,  whom  he 
treated  cruelly  and  wickedly.  He  keeps  a  mistress* 
His  house  is  a  constant  scene  of  intemperate  festivity. 
His  Sundays  are,  in  a  pecuUar  manner,  devoted  to 
jollity,  gaming,  and  debauchery.  He  would  as  soon 
think  of  going  to  heaven  as  to  church ;  and  as  to  pay- 
ing debts,  it  is  qmte  unfashionable,  and  he  has  gen- 
teeler  methods  of  expending  his  money  than  on  the  low 
tradesmen  who  supply  him  with  nothing  else  but  ne- 
cessaries. Who,  that  has  any  pretension  to  fisishion, 
could  bear  to  neglect  a  horse-race  and  the  gaming* 
table,  merely  to  satisfy  the  greasy  inhabitants  of  Clare-" 
market?  Such  is  sometimes  the  efiect  of  example  in  a 
great  neighbour,  abounding  with  riches  and  covered 
with  honours. 

Now  I  ask,  whether  the  restraints  of  a  common  edu- 
cation or  of  common  principles,  whether  the  maxims  of 
books  or  the  admonitions  of  preachers,  can  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  such  an  example,  rei^ered  bril- 
liant by  opulence  and  grandeur,  arid  still  farther  re* 
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Gommended  by  the  patronise  of  a  goyernment»  and 
the  authority  of  office?  Vice  and  misery  are  coinmu* 
nicated  from  him^  first  to  his  neighbourhood^  and  then 
to  the  public  at  large,  like  infectious  and  fatal  diseases 
from  the  foul  contagion  of  a  putrid  carcass. 

But  if  a  court,  a  ministry,  a  parliament,  were  to 
honour  and  reward  liioee  only,  or  chiefly,  whose  cha- 
racters were  unimpeached,  ai^  to  brand  with  infamy, 
or  at  least  to  neglect,  the  abandoned  libertine  and  die 
andadons  blasphemer,  however  celebrated  for  elo- 
quence and  abUities,  then  would  morals  and  religion 
flourish)  dien  would  the  empire  be  fixed  on  a  basis  of 
adamant:  then  would  faction  and  rebellion  be  no 
more ;  and  the  rulers  of  this  woirld  wotild  deserve  to  be 
honoured  with  a  tide  to  which  they  have  usually  but 
Mttle  claim,  that  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Benefit 
cent  mud  Almighty  Ood. 


No.  CXLV. 

ON  THB   PROPLI6ACY   AND  CONSfiQUBNT  MI8BRY  OF  THE 
LOWER  CLASSES,  AND  ON  THB  MEANS  OP  PREVENTION. 

A  CONTJBMPLATIVE  and  benevolent  man  can  scarcely 
look  down  for  a  moment  on  the  lowest  walks  of  life 
without  feeling  his  compassion  powerfully  excited* 
On  whatever  side  he  turns,  he  beholds  human  nature 
sadly  degraded,  and  sinking  into  the  most  deplorable 
ignorance,  profligacy,  and  misery.  Ye  philosophers, 
who  exert  your  ingenuity  to  explode  the  little  mora 
lity  and  religion  that  remain  among  us,  leave  your 
closets  a  while,  and  survey  mankind  as  they  are  found 
in  the  purlieus  of  a  great  metropolis,  in  the  haunts  of 
old  Drury,  of  St.  Giles's,  of  Duke's  Place,  of  Hockley 
in  the  Hole,  of  the  brothel,  of  the  prison-house ;  and 
then  say,  whether  your  hearts  do  not  smite  you  on  the 
recollection,  that  you  have  exercised  those  talents 
which  God  Almighty  gave  you  for  benignant  purposes^ 
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in  weakening  the  supports  of  honesty  and  all  virtue ! 
Let  him  who  coolly  controverts  the  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  evil,  and  who,  instigated  by  vice  and 
vanity,  boldly  fights  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
the  comfortable  doctrines  of  grace  and  redemption, 
repair  to  the  cells  of  the  convict,  to  the  condemned 
hole,  and  spend  the  midnight  hour  with  the  murderer 
who  is  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  on  the  morrow  to  the 
justice  of  his  country.  Ah !  little  think  the  conceited 
sophists,  who  sit  calmly  at  their  desks,  and  teach  men 
to  laugh  at  all  that  is  serious  and  sacred,  to  what  an 
abyss  of  misery  the  actual  practice  of  their  specula- 
tive opinions  will  reduce  the  poor  lost  child  of  fallen 
Adam !  If  they  thought  on  this,  and  possessed  hearts 
capable  of  feeling,  they  would  shudder  at  the  tendency 
of  their  writings,  and  henceforth  employ  their  abilities 
in  restoring  human  nature  to  happiness  and  dignity. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  poverty  of  the  lower 
ranks  are  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  occa* 
bioned  by  their  depravity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  real  and 
substantial  happiness,  of  which  poverty,  when  accom-* 
panied  with  health  and  innocence,  is  not  capable ;  but, 
wallowing  in  vice,  involved  in  the  perplexities  of  fraud, 
haunted  by  the  fears  of  detection,  and  distressed  and 
tormented  with  the  disease  of  intemperance,  it  becomes 
such  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  wickedness  as  can 
only  be  exceeded  in  the  regions  of  infernal  torture. 
And  can  the  rulers  of  this  world  possess  a  plenitude  of 
power  without  attempting  to  exert  it  in  its  fullest  force 
in  the  prevention,  or  at  least  the  mitigation,  of  ex- 
treme misery  among  the  lowest,  the  most  numerous, 
and  perhaps  the  most  useful  members  of  the  commu-^ 
nity  ?  I  have  no  esteem  for  that  species  of  politics 
which  pretends  to  pursue  a  national  good  indepen- 
dently of  the  happiness  of  individuals ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  a  system  of  government,  which  derives 
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any  part  of  its  wealth  from  the  wretchedness  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  subjects,  riot  only  defective  but  ilia- 
foblical. .  To  encourage  intoxication  for  the  sake  of  in* 
creasing  a  revenue,  though  it  may  be  natural  in  a  con* 
federacy  of  sharpers,  is  an  idea  so  mean,  so  base,  so 
cruel,  that  the  statesman  who  entertains  it,  however 
loa^^  with  civil  honours,  and  renowned  for  his 
wisdom,  deserves  to  be  stigmatized  with  immortal  in- 
famy. That  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  lower  classes 
chiefly  arise  from  the  multiplication  of  houses  of  public 
entertainment,  is  a  truth  which  none  have  ever  contro- 
verted. And  perhaps  no  effectual  and  permanent 
remedy  can  be  applied,  without  the  interposition  of 
the  legislature,  in  lessening  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  and  in  exacting  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  cha- 
racters of  those  to  whom  licences  are  allowed. 

But,  in  the  present  constitution  of  affairs,  it  is  greatly 
*b'  be  feared,  that  the  desire  of  raising  a  large  revenue 
will  usually  supersede  all  moral  considerations.  What, 
indeed,  is  the  moralist  to  the  financier  ?  The  greatness 
of  empire,  like  that  of  private  life,  is  for  the  most  part 
estimated  by  riches,  exclusively  of  private  virtue  and  of 
intellectual  exceUence.  If  then  we  vainly  appeal  to 
the  legislature,  we  must  seek,  in  other  resources,  for 
the  alleviation  of  a  disease  which  perhaps  the  legisla- 
ture alone  can  radically  cure. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that  much  of  the  profligacy  of  the 
plebeian  order  arises  from  extreme  ignorance.  All 
men  pursue  with  ardour  the  possession  of  some  good, 
real  or  imaginary.  What  is  it  which  must  constitute 
this  good,  and  appear  superior  to  all  other  objects,  in 
the  mind  of  a  wretch  born  in  a  cellar  or  a  garret  of 
Kentrstreet,  or  Broad  St.  Giles's,  almost  starved  with 
cold  arid  hunger  during  his  infancy,  beaten,  reviled, 
abused,  neglected  while  a  boy,  and  conducted  to  man- 
hood amidst  the  most  shocking  exaniples  of  cruelty 
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dnd  frauds  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery  ?  Is  it  pro* 
bable  tbat^  for  the  most  part^  he  should  have  an  idea 
of  any  other  good  but  the  possession  of  money,  4»d  the 
indulgence  of  the  grossest  sensuality  ?  Can  he  have 
any  principles  or  habits  of  yirtue  to  restrain  him  from 
secret  fraud  and  open  violence  ?  His  understanding  is 
ho  less  rude  and  uncultivated  than  that  of  the  savage, 
and  becomes  at  last  incapable  of  admitting  any  instruc- 
tion but  in  the  low  tricks  of  a  thief^  and  the  artifices 
of  a  prostitute.  The  world  exists  not  to  Hm,  but  as  it 
appears  amidst  iht  vilest,  the  most  degenerate,  and 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  human  race*  He  pursues 
a  summum  bonum,  or  a  chief  good,  which  to  him  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  seieing  the  property  of  the  incaa* 
tious,  and  in  using  his  gains  as  tibe  instrument  of 
brutal  indulgence.  Poor  unfortunate  brother!  for 
a  brothel-  we  must  acknowlec^e  thee>  deformed  as 
thou  art  with  rags,  and  loathsome  to  the  eye  of  de* 
licacy — Hapless  boy !  if  thou  hadst  known  purer  plea- 
sures and  better  objects,  thou  wouldst  probably  have 
sought  them  with  the  same  eagerness  which  has 
brought  thee  to  the  gibbet.  The  dignified  statesman, 
the  venerable  bishop,  the  authoritative  judge  who  tries 
and  who  condemns  thee  to  die,  might  probably  have 
done  as  thou  hast  done,  and  suffered  as  l^ou  suf- 
ferest,  had  he  been  bom  as  thou  wast  bom,  1^ 
child  of  misery,  the  outcast  of  society ;  fiiendless, 
hotneless,  unbeloved,  unregarded,  unknown,  and  un^ 
knowing  of  the  means  and  motives  of  an  honest 
industry.  Thou  fallest  a  victim  •to  the  laws  indeed, 
and  perhs^  a  just  victim ;  but  I  will  pity  thee>  my 
heart  shall  bleed  for  thee^  and  venture  still  to  predict, 
that  the  sweet  mercy  of  Heaven,  in  consideration  of 
thy  Suflferings  and  temptations  on  earth,  will  mitigate 
the  severity  of  human  justice. 

He  who  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  affluence  without 
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considering  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  and  en- 
deavouring, accordmg  to  his  mfluence  and  abilities,  to 
alleviate  the  burden^  probably  possesses  a  disposition 
which  no  riches  can  render  happy.  Charity  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  country,  and  is,  indeed,  the  natural 
e£feot  of  British  generosity.  Our  clergy  are  constantly 
recommending  it  in  the  metropolis;  and  the  many 
palaces  of  the  poor,  which  lift  up  their  roofs  around  it, 
are  eminent  and  honourable  testimonies,  that  their 
preaching  b  not  in  vmn  when  they  recommend 
munificence.  There  are,  however,  few  charitable 
establishments  that  so  immediately  tend  to  snatch  the 
lowest  classes  from  wretchedness  and  ruin,  as  that 
of  the  Marine  Society ;  and  if  my  praise  could  contri- 
bute to  effect  it,  the  fan^e  of  its  institutors  should 
be  immortal.  But  their  own  benevolent  hearts,  and 
that  God  in  whose  gracious  purposes  they  co-operate, 
are  able  to  bestow  on  them  a  reward  infinitely  superior 
to  all  human  glory. 

They  who  inform  the  understandings  of  the  poor,  in 
guch  a  manner  and  degree  as  to  amend  their  morals, 
contribute  more  to  their  happiness  than  the  most  mu*- 
nificent  among  their  pecuniary  benefactors.  In  a 
great  and  commercial  nation  honest  industry  will 
seldom  be  destitute  of  employment  and  reward.  And 
here  I  ewmot  help  remarking  the  singular  utility  and 
importance  of  the  clergy.  The  church-doors  are  open 
to  aU  {  and  valuable  instruction  in  every  duty  of 
human  life  is  affi3rded  gratuitously.  Our  Saviour, 
who  knew  and  felt  for  the  wretchedness  of  the  lower 
classes,  seems  to  have  designed  the  Gospel,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  for  the  poor ;  and  the  poor  of  this  country 
have  ^he  Gpspe)  preached  to  them^  if  they  are  willing 
to  listen  to  it,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  poor  in  general^  but 
especially  those  of  the  metropolis,  neglect  to  av^il 
themselves  of  this  singular  and  unspeakable  advantage. 
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Those  among  them  who  gire  any  attention  to  religion^ 
are  often  led  to  a  state  approaching  to  lunacy^  hy 
iUiterate  and  fimatical  pretenders  to  heavenly  ilia- 
mination. 

I  Toiture  to  affirm,  then,  that  more  wdght  and 
authority  should  he  g^en  to  the  r^^ular  dergy, 
whether  dissenters  or  on  the  establishment.  I  mean 
not  to  erect  a  spiritual  tyranny,  for  I  abhor  all  ty- 
ranny ;  but  I  wish  that  smne  mode  should  be  devised 
for  rendering  the  regular  clergy  more  respectable  than 
they  now  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  And  I  should 
imagine  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose  is  to  reward  those  who  are  eminently  dis- 
tinguished in  the  great  city  for  piety  and  for  thc^  pa- 
rochial labours,  with  those  preferments,  and  with  those 
hcmours,  which,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  of  God,  are 
justly  their  due. 

But,  after  all  that  the  clergy  can  effisct,  even  when 
abuses  are  removed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lower 
classes  will  be  led  by  the  examples  of  the  higher. 
But,  ye  who  call  yourselves  the  great,  condescend  once 
in  your  lives  to  visit  a  gaol,  and  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  woe  and  wickedness  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town !  I 
^ply  not  to  your  purses :  ye  are  liberal  in  subscribing 
to  all  kinds  of  charitable  instituticms.  Ye  do  well. 
But  give  me  leave  to  teD  you,  that  the  setting  of 
a  good  example  to  the  lower  classes,  considered  merely 
as  an  act  of  charity,  will  do  more  good  and  prevent 
more  misery,  than  if  ye  cut  down  your  last  oak,  to 
found  an  hospital  or  establidi  a  dispensary. 


No.  CXLVI. 

ON  SOMB  PAS8A6BS  IN  ARISTOTLE'S  KHSTORIG  :  WFTH 
MlSCELUkNBOUS  REM  ABES  ON  HIS  STYLE,  GENIUS, 
AND  WORES. 

Aristotle  established  an  intellectual  emjHre,  hkntr 
glorious  and  umversal  than  the  conquests  of  his  pupil 
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on  this  terrestrial  globe.  But  he  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  caprice  of  human  judgment,  and  the 
revolutions  of  taste.  After  having  been  idolized  with 
a  veneration  almost  blasphemous,  he  is  now  most  unde- 
servedly neglected.  And  yet  his  works,  though  unen- 
tertaining  and  obscure  to  the  reader  who  peruses  them 
with  the  same  attention  which  he  gives  to  a  novel  and 
a  newspaper,  abound  with  matter  which  cannot  fail  to 
enrich  the  mind,  and  to  delight  a  philosophical  taste  by 
its  beautiftil  truth  and  accuracy.  In  his  three  books 
on  the  rhetorical  art,  are  many  passages,  which  de- 
scribe human  nature  in  the  most  curious  manner,  and 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  of  delineation.  He  charac- 
terizes the  peculiarities  of  different  ages  in  the  life  of 
man,  no  less  scientifically  than  a  Hunter  would  de- 
scribe an  anatomical  subject,  or  a  Linnsus  a  plant. 
The  fine  pictures  of  the  manners  of  young  and  old 
men  in  the  second  book,  are  such  as  Horace  has  imi- 
tated but  not  equalled  ;  such  as  might  have  richly  fer- 
tilized the  imagination  of  a  Shakespeare.  The  cele- 
brated speech  of  Jaques,  is  not  equal  to  the  accurate 
and  complete  descriptions  of  the  different  characters 
which  mark  the  progressive  stages  of  human  existence 
as  portrayed  by  the  neglected  Aristotle. 

The  close,  yet  comprehensive  language  of  Aristotle, 
will  sarcely  admit  of  a  literal  translation.  I  shall  not 
then  attempt  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  English, 
since  1  should  not  satisfy  myself;  but  I  will  refer  the 
jpung  student  to  the  admirable  original,  where,  in  the 
fourteenth,  and  a  few  subsequent  chapters  of  the 
second  book  of  Rhetoric,  he  will  be  able  to .  acquire 
a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

I  have  pointed  out  these  passages  as  a  specimen  of 
Aristotle,  with  an  intention  to  obviate  the  preposses- 
sions of  those  who  imagine  that  every  part  of  his  works 
is  abstruse  and  difficult  of  comprehension.     A  good 
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translation  would  be  die  best  commetitaTy  that  couM 
be  given  on  them :  but  few  men  are  equal  to  die  task 
of  tralislating  Aristotle.  We  certainly  have  no  trans- 
lations of  him  in  our  language^  but  stidi  as  sM  to  his 
obscurity^  misrepresent  him  greatly,  and  bring  his 
name  into  disgrace. 

I  cannot  help  remaining,  that  though  this  is  ftn  age 
in  which  many  ingenious  autiiors  delight  in  iijueta'phy- 
sical  researches,  yet  few  attend  to  the  writkigs  ^ 
Aristotle.  Indeed  many  of  the  niodern  philosophers, 
who  have  done  all  they  can  to  obscure  the  light  of 
nature,  common  sense,  and  revelation,  by  the  clouds  of 
metaphysics,  have  not  been  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Greek,  or  with  ancient  learning,  to  be  able  to 
improve  themselves  by  ihe  fine  philosophy  of  the  po- 
lished ages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Like  Riders  in  a 
dark  and  dirty  comer,  they  have  drawn  flimsy  cobwebs 
from  themselves,  with  which  they  cruelly  endeavour  to 
ensnare  the  giddy  and  unwary. 

It  is  indeed  my  misfortune,  if  it  be  a  misfortune,  to 
have  no  great  idea  of  the  utility  of  metaphysicai  dS»^ 
quisition.  And  though  Aristotle's  logic  and  metaphy- 
sics principally  contributed,  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
render  him  the  idol  of  the  world,  I  cannot  help  consi- 
dering them  as  the  least  useful  parts  of  his  vaiious 
lucubrations.  They  are  indeed  valuable  ehriosities, 
and  illustrious  monuments  of  human  ingenuit^r ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  wtien  compai^d  to  his  rhetorical, 
ethical,  and  political  books,  they  are  as  the  husk  and 
the  shell  to  the  pulp  and  the  kernel.  It  was  these, 
however,  together  with  his  erroneous  phya<9B,  which 
induced  the  bigoted  theologists  to  number  Aristotle 
among  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  and  to  publish  a 
history  of  his  life  and  death ;  which  concluded  with 
asserting,  that  Aristotle  was  the  forerunner  of  Christ 
in  philosophy,  as  John  the  Baptist  had  been  in  grace. 
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Images  oi  him  and  of  the  FoHuder  of  Christianity 
wexe  beheld  at  one  time  with  equal  venei^atipn.  It  i^ 
said^  that  some  sects  taught  their  disciples  the  catego- 
ms  instead  of  the  cateehasm,  and  re^  in  the  ^urch  a 
section  of  the  ethics  instead  of  a  diapter  in  the  Gospel^ 

If  the  exclamation  ivhiefa  he  is  related  to  hare  mad^ 
at  his  deadi  be  true^  he  appears  to  have  po9^essed  very 
rational  ideas  on  the  •subject  of  religion. 

A  Christian  might  have  said^  as  it  is  reported  Tm 
said  just  before  his  dissolution,  ^  Jn  sin  and  shame 
was  I  bom^  in  sorrow  have  I  lived,  in  trouble  I  depaprt ; 
O !  thou  Cause  of  causes,  have  mercy  upon  pie !" — I 
found  this  anecdote  of  Aristotle  in  the  Centuries  of 
Camerarius,  but  I  am  not  certajn  of  its  authenticity. 

The  style  of  Aristotle  has  been  censured  a^  harsh 
and  inelegant;  but  it  must  be  rcngiembeted,  that  few 
works,  of  whidi  so  much  remains,  are  supposed  to 
have  soffieored  moore  from  the  carelessness  or  presiump* 
tion  of  transcribers,  and  the  ii^juries  of  long  durattioa, 
tiiian  the  works  of  the  great  legislator  of  taste  md 
philosophy.  We  may  fairly  attributie  ^ny  chasms  and 
roughness  in  the  style  to  some  rude  hand,  or  to  9Gi^ 
dent.  Strabo,  indeed,  rdates,  that  the  copies  of 
Anstotle's  works  were  ^eaUy  injured  by  dwqps,  as 
they  wece  buried  in  ithe  earth  a  long  time  after  /the 
death  of  their  writer.  When  they  were  Inroiight  i/o 
Bmne^  and  transcribed^  they  were  ^gjmi  injured  by 
the  hand  of  ignorance.  It  is  not  credibly  that  so  ap* 
curate  a  writer  should  .have  neglected  those  graces  0f 
style  which  the  nature  of  his  subjects  admitted.  T^ 
style  of  his  best  works  is  truly  pure  and  Attic ;  and 
QuintftUan^  whose  judgment  ought  to  decide^  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  he  should  pronounce  him  more  illus- 
trious for  his -knowledge,  his  copiousness,  his  acumen, 
his  variety,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  style. 
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No.  CXLVII. 

ON  THE  BEAUTY  AND  HAPPINESS  OP  AN  OPEN  BEHAVroUlt 
AND  AN  INGENUOUS  DISPOSITION.* 

Many  personsy  if  they  cannot  furnish  themselves 
with  the  courage  and  generosity  of  the  lion,  think 
themselves  equally  happy,  and  much  wiser,  with  the 
pitiful  cunning  of  the  fox.  Every  word  they  speak^ 
however  trivial  the  subject,  is  weighed  before  it  is 
uttered.  A  disgustful  silence  is  observed  till  some- 
body of  authority  has  advanced  an  opinion,  and  then 
with  a  civil  leer,  a  doubtful  and  hesitating  assent  is 
given,  such  as  may  not  preclude  the  opportunity  of  a 
subsequent  retractation.  If  the  conversation  turn  only 
on  the  common  topics  of  the  weather,  the  news,  the 
play,  the  opera,  they  are  no  less  reserved  than  if  their 
lives  and  fortunes  depended  on  the  opinion  they  at 
last  venture,  with  oracular  dignity,  to  utter.  What- 
ever may  be  their  real  idea  on  the  subject,  as  truth  is 
a  trifle  compared  to  the  object  of  pleasing  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  they  genersdly  contrive  gently 
to  agree  with  you;  unless  it  should  appear  to  them,  on 
mature  consideration,  that  their  opinion  (if  contingen- 
cies to  the  number  of  at  least  ten  thousand  should 
take  place)  may,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  in- 
volve them  in  some  small  danger  of  giving  a  little 
offence,  or  of  incurring  a  small  embarrassment.  They 
wear  a  constant  smile  on  their  countenance,  and 
are  all  goodness  and  benevolence,  if  you  will  be- 
lieve their  professions.  But  beware.  A  man  of  this 
character  n^er  est,  as  Horace  says,  and  thou  who  justly 

•  The  intention  of  this,  and  several  other  papers,  was  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  which  at  the  time  these  to- 
Inmes  were  written,  had  almost  engrossed  the  public  attention,  and 
were  universally  studied  by  the  rising  generation.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  had  this  salutary  consequence. 
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claimest  the  title  of  an  honest  Englishman,  be  upon 
thj  guard  when  thine  ill  fortune  introduces  thee  into 
his  company.* 

These  crafty  animab  are  even  more  reserved, 
cautious,  timid,  and  serpentine,  in  action  than  in  con- 
versation. They  lay  the  deepest  schemes,  and  no 
conclave  of  cardinals,  no  combination  of  conspirators, 
no  confederacy  of  thieves,  ever  deliberated  with  more 
impenetrable  secrecy.  Connexions  are  sought  with 
the  mpst  painful  solicitude.  No  arts  and  no  assidui- 
ties are  neglected  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  great. 
Their  hearts  pant  with  the  utmost  anxiety  to  be 
introduced  to  a  family  of  distinction  and  opulence,  not 
only  because  the  connexion  gratifies  their  pride,  but 
also  because,  in  the  wonderful  complications  and  vicis- 
situdes of  human  affairs,  it  may  one  day  promote  their 
interest.  Before  that  day  arrives,  their  perpetual  un- 
easiness has  often  put  a  period  to  their  ambition,  by 
terminating  their  existence.  But  even  if  they  gain 
their  ends,  after  a  youth  and  a  manhood  consumed 
in  constant  care  and  servitude,  yet  the  pleasure  is  not 
adequate,  to  the  pain,  nor  the  advantage  to  the  labour. 
Every  one  is  ready  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life; 
to  spend,  therefore,  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  perpetual 
fear,  caution,  suspense,  and  solicitude,  merely  to  ac- 
complish an  object  of  worldly  ambition  or  avarice; 
what  is  it  but  the  proverbial  folly  of  him  who  loses  a 
pound  to  save  a  penny  ?  Give  me,  O  ye  powers !  an 
ingenuous  man  would  exclaim,  give  me  health  and 
liberty,  with  a  competence,  and  I  will  compassionate 
the  man  of  a  timid  and  servile  soul,  who  has  at  last 
erept  on  hands  and  knees,  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
seated  his  trembling  limbs,  after  they  have  been  palsied 
with  care,  on  some  painful  eminence. 


*  Hunc  tu,  Romane,  c&Teto.    Hob. 
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Indeed,  the  perpetual  agitation  of  spirits,  the  tor-> 
menting  fears,  and  the  ardent  hopes,  whidi  alternateiy 
disorder  the  bosom  of  the  subtle  and  suspicious  world^^ 
ling,  are  more  than  o  coMiterbalance  to  all  thr  ifdies 
and  titular  honoun  wkidi  soecessfiil  cunBiig  can  ob^ 
tain.  What  avail  crosiers,  carDiwti,  fortunes,  Buuniott^ 
houses,  parks,  and  eqaqpages,  when  the  pMr  paiMBi 
of  them  has  worn  out  his  sensibility,  mined  his  nerves, 
lost  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  stained  ins  honour,  and 
wounded  his  conscience,  in  toilsome  drudgery  and 
abject  servitude,  from  his  youth  up  even  to  the  age  of 
feeUeness  and  decrepitude  ?  When  a  man  has  a  nume- 
rous ofikpring,  it  may,  indeed,  be  generous  to  sacrifice 
his  own  ease  and  happiness  to  their  advancement.  He 
may  feel  a  virtuous  pleaeure  in  his  conduct,  which 
may  sooth  him  under  every  circumstance  of  disagree- 
able toil  or  painful  submission*  But  it  is  obvious  to 
observe,  that  the  most  artful  of  men,  and  the  greatest 
slaves  to  kiterest  and  ambition,  are  frequently  unmar- 
ried men;  and  that  they  were  unmarried,  because  their 
caution  and  timidity  would  never  permit  them  to  take 
a  step  which  could  never  be  revoked.  ThemselveSy 
however  unamiable,  have  been  the  only  objects  of  their 
love;  and  the  rest  of  mankind  have  been  made  use  of 
merely  as  the  instruments  of  their  mean  purposes  and 
selfish  gratifications.  But  thexest  of  mankind  need 
not  envy  them,  for  they  inflict  on  themsdves  the  pu- 
nishments they  deserve.  They  are  always  saving  and 
never  satisfied;  they  suffisr  aiorment  which  is  justly  re- 
presented by  the  heathen  my  thologists  as  infernal,  lliat 
of  being  perpetually  reaching  after  blessings  which 
they  can  never  grasp,  of  being  prohibited  to  taate  the 
fruit  whose  colour  appears  4Bo  charming  to  the  eye,  and 
whose  flavour  so  deUcious  to  the  imagination. 

How  lovely  and  how  happy,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
open  and  ingenuous  behaviour!  An  honest,  unsuspicious 
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keart  ifi^ftises  h  sarenity  ^^r  life^  like  that  of  a  fine 
day^  when  no  cloud  conceals  the  blue  asther,  nor  a 
blast  ruffles  the  stilhness  of  tbe  air;-^but  a  crafty  and 
designing  bosmn  is  all  tumult  and  darkness^  and  may 
be  Mid  to  resemUe  a  misty  and  disordered  atmosphere 
in  the  comfortless  climate  of  the  poor  Highlander.  The 
one  raiseil  a  man  almost  to  the  rank  of  an  angel  of 
light ;  the  oth^  sinks  him  to  a  level  with  the  powers 
of  daikness*  The  one  constitute  a  terrestial  heaven 
in  the  breast,  the  other  deforms  and  debases  it  tiU  it 
becomes  asMther  Tartarus. 

An  open  and  iragenooas  disposition  is  not  only  beau- 
tifiil  and  greatly  conducive  to  private  happiness,  hot 
productive  of  many  virtues  ess^^al  to  the  welfare  of 
sodety.  What  is  Bodety  without  confidence  ?  But  if 
die  selfish  and  mean  syi^m  which  is  established  and 
recommended  among  many  whose  advice  atid  example 
have  weight,  should  universally  prevaH,  in  whom,  and 
in  what  shall  we  be  abfe  toconfidte? — It  is  already 
shocking  to  a  liberal  mind  to  observe  what  a  multitude 
of  papers,  parchments,  oaths,  and  solemn  engagements, 
is  required,  even  in  a  trivial  iiegociation.  On  the  con- 
farary,  how  comfortable  and  how  honourable  to  human 
nature,  if  promises  were  bonds,  and  assertions  affidavits. 
Wlmt  pleasure  and  whait  improvement  would  be  de- 
rived from  <;onversation,  if  every  one  would  dare  to 
speak  his  real  sentimenfts,  with  modesty  and  decorum, 
indeed,  but  without  any  immanly  fear  of  offending  ? 
To  please  by  honest  means,  and  fromthepure  mo^tives 
of  friendship  and  philanthropy,  is  a  duty;  but  t!iey 
who  study  the  art  of  pleasing  merely  for  their  own 
sakes^  are,  of  aU  characters,  those  which  ought  least  to 
please,  and  Which  appear,  when  the  masque  is  removed, 
the  most  disgustfril.  Truth  and  simplicity  off  manners 
are  not  only  essential  to  Tirtue  and  happiness,  but,  as 
c*jjeets  of  taste,  truly  beautiful.      Good  minds  will 
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always  be  pleased  with  them,  and  bad  minds  we  need 
not  wish  to  please. 

Since  cunning  and  deceit  are  thus  odious  in  them- 
selves, and  incompatible  with  real  happiness  and  dig- 
nity, I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  those  instructors  of 
the  rising  generation,  who  have  insisted  on  simulation 
and  dissimulation,  on  the  pensieri  stretti,  on  the  thou- 
sand tricks  of  worldly  wisdom,  are  no  less  mistaken  in 
their  ideas,  than  mean,  contracted,  and  illiberal.  Listen 
not,  ye  generous  young  men,  whose  hearts  are  yet  mn 
tainted,  listen  not  to  the  delusive  advice  of  men  so  de^ 
luded  or  so  base.  Have  courage  enough  to  avow  the 
sentiments  of  your  souls,  and  let  your  countenance 
and  your  tongue  be  the  heralds  of  your  hearts.  Please, 
consistently  with  truth  and  honour ;  or  be  contented 
not  to  please.  Let  justice  and  benevolence  fill  your 
bosom,  and  they  Avill  shine  spontaneously,  like  the  real 
gem,  without  the  aid  of  a  foil,  and  with  the  most  du- 
rable and  captivating  brilliancy. 

No.  CXLVIIL 

A  RBMBDY  FOR  DISCONTENT. 

Complaints  and  murmurs  are  often  loudest  and 
most  frequent  tgnong  those  who  possess  all  the  external 
means  of  temporal  enjoyment.  Something  is  still 
wanting,  however  high  and  opulent  their  condition, 
fully  to  complete  their  satisfaction.  Suppose  an  indul- 
gent Providence  to  accomplish  every  desire;  are  they 
now  at  last  contented  ?  Alas !  no ;  their  uneasiness  seems 
for  ever  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  their  real  neces- 
sities are  diminished.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  endeavour  to 
make  them  happy  by  adding  to  their  store,  or  aggran- 
dizing their  honours.  Their  appetite  is  no  less  insa- 
tiable than  their  taste  fastidious. 

But  there  yet  may  remain  a  remedy.  Let  those  who 
are  miserable  among  riches  and  grandeur,  leave,  for  a 
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momeDt^  their  elevated  rank^  and  descend  from  their 
palaces  to  the  humble  habitations  of  real  and  unaffected 
woe.  If  their  hearts  are  not  destitute  of  feeling,  they 
will  return  from  the  sad  scenes  to  their  closets,  and  on 
their. knees  pour  forth  the  ejaculations  of  gratitude  to 
that  universal  Parent  who  has  given  them  abundance, 
and  exempted  them  from  the  thousand  ills,  under  the 
pressure  of  which  the  greater  part  of  his  children  drag 
the  load  of  life.  Instead  of  spending  their  hours  in 
brooding  over  their  own  imaginary  evils,  they  will  de- 
vote them  to  the  alleviation  of  real  misery  among  the 
destitute  sons  of  indigence,  in  the  neglected  walks  of 
vulgar  life. 

That  one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  Kves,  is  a  common  and  just  observation.  A  fine 
lady,  surrounded  with  every  means  of  accommodation 
and  luxury,  complains  in  a  moment  of  ennui,  that  surely 
no  mortal  is  so  wretched  as  herself.  Her  sufferings 
are  too  great  for  her  acute  sensibility.  She  expects 
pity  from  all  her  acquaintance,  and  pleases  herself  with 
the  fantastic  idea  that  she  is  an  example  of  singular 
misfortune^  and  remarkable  patience.  Physicians  at- 
tend, and  with  affected  solicitude  feel  the  healthy  pulse, 
which,  however,  they  dare  not  pronounce  healthy, 
lest  they  should  give  offence  by  attempting  to  spoil  the 
refined  luxury  of  fancied  woe.  To  be  supposed 
always  ill,  and  consequently  to  be  always  exciting  the 
tender  attention  and  inquiries  of  all  around,  is  a  state 
so  interesting,  so  charming  in  the  ideas  of  the  weak, 
luxurious,  and  indolent  minds,  that  many  spend  their 
lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  imaginary  convalescence. 
There  is  something  so  indelicate  in  being  hale,  hearty^ 
and  stout,  like  a  rosy  milk-maid,  that  a  very  fine  and 
very  high-bred  lady  is  almost  ready  to  faint  at  the  idea. 
From  excessive  indulgence,  she  becomes  at  last  in 
reality  what  she  at  first  only  fancied  herself^  a  perpe^ 
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tnal  iiiTalid.  By  a  just  Tetribokion  she  is  retjlj  pa- 
niflhed  wiUi  thmt  wretchedsesSy  of  wludi  Ae  ungrate* 
fuDy  and  unreasonably  eomjdained  in  the  midst  of 
health,  ease,  and  opulence. 

One  might  ask  all  the  sisteriieod  and  firat^nity  of 
rich  and  healthy  munnurers.  Have  you  compared  your 
atuatkm  and  circumstances  with  that  ci  those  of  your 
feUow-creatures  who  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
labour  for  a  morsd  of  bread  ?  Have  you  compared  your 
ntuation  with  that  of  those  who  have  hardly  ever  seen 
the  sun,  but  live  confined  in  tin  mines,  lead  mines,  and 
coal  pits?  Before  you  call  yoursdf  wretdied,  take  a 
surrey  of  the  gaols,  in  whidi  unfintunate  and  honest 
debtors  are  doomed  to  pine;  walk  throu^  the  wards 
of  an  hospital ;  think  of  the  hardships  of  a  common 
soldier  or  sailor ;  think  of  the  galley-slave;  nay,  think 
of  your  poor  neighbour  at  the  next  cottage ;  and,  if 
there  were  not  danger  of  Hs  being  called  unp<Ate  and 
methodistical,  I  would  add,  think  of  Him  who,  for 
your  sake,  sweated,  as  it  were;,  dtops  of  Uood  on 
Calvary. 

It  is»  indeed,  a  duty  to  consider  the  evils  of  those 
who  are  placed  beneath  us;  for  the  diief  purpose  of 
Christianity  is,  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  that  part  of 
mankind  whom  the  wwld  despises;  but  whom  He 
who  made  them,  pities,  like  as  a  fistther  jMtieth  his  own 
children.  Their  miseries  are  not  fimciful,  their  com- 
{daints  are  not  exaggerated*  The  clergy,  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  baptixe  new- 
bom  infiuits,  are  often  spectators  of  such  series  as 
would  cure  the  discontented  of  every  malady.  The 
f<41owing  rejHresentation  is  but  too  real,  fmd  may  be 
paralleled  in  many  of  its  ebeumstanoes  in  almost  every 
parish  throughout  the  kmgdom. 

The  minister  of  a  country  village  was  called  upMi 
to  baptiie  an  infant  just  bwn.     The  cpttage  was  situ* 
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tkt^  on  a  londy  common ;  and  as  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  winterj  and  the  floods  were  out,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  wade  in  water  through  the  lower  roem,  to 
a  ladder^  which  served  instead  of  stairs.  The  chamber 
(and  it  was  the  only  one)  was  so  low,  that  you  could 
not  stand  upright  in  it ;  there  wais  one  window,  which 
admitted  air  as  freely  as  light,  for  the  rags  which  had 
been  stuflfed  into  the  broken  panes  were  now  taken  out 
to  contribute  to  the  covering  of  the  in&nt.  In  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room  stood  a  small  bedstead  without  fur* 
niture,  and  on  it  lay  the  dead  mother,  who  had  just 
expired  in  labour  for  want  of  assistance.  The  father 
was  sitting  on  a  little  stool  by  the  fire-place>  though 
there  was  no  fire^  and  endeavouring  to  keep  the  infant 
warm  in  his  bosom.  Five  of  the  seven  children,  half* 
naked^  were  asking  their  £ither  for  a  piece  of  bread, 
while  a  fine  boy,  of  about  three  years  old,  was  standing 
by  his  mother  at  the  bedndde,  and  crying  as  he  was 
wont  to  do, ''  Take  me,  take  me,  mammy.** — "^  Mammy 
is  asleep/*  said  one  of  his  sisters,  with  tears  standing 
on  her  cheeks  which  she  tried  to  conceal ;  *^  mammy  is 
asleep^  Johnny;  go  play  with  the  baby  on  daddy's 
knee."  The  &ther  took  him  up  on  his  knee,  and  his 
grief,  which  had  hitherto  kept  him  dumb,  and  in  a 
state  of  temporary  insensilnlity,  burst  out  in  a  torrent 
of  tears,  and  relieved  his  heart,  which  seemed  ready 
to  break.  **  Don't  cry,  pray  don't  cry,"  said  the  eldest 
boy,  "  the  nurse  is  coming  up  stairs  with  a  two-penny 
loaf  in  her  hand,  and  mammy  will  wake  presently,  and 
I  will  carry  her  the  largest  piece."  Upon  this,  an  old 
woman,  crooked  with  age,  and  clothed  in  tatters,  came 
hobbling  on  her  little  stick  into  the  room,  and,  after 
heaving  a  groan,  calmly  sat  down,  dressed  the  cluld  in 
its  rags,  then  divided  the  loaf  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
and  informed  the  poor  man  that  the  churchwardens, 
to  whom  she  had  gone,  would  send  some  relief  as  soon 
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as  they  had  dispatched  a  naughty  baggage  to  her  own 
parish,  who  had  delivered  herself  of  twins  in  the 
Esquire's  hovel.  Relief  indeed  was  sent,  and  a  little 
contribution  afterwards  raised  by  the  interposition  of 
the  minister.  If  he  had  not  seen  the  case,  it  would 
have  passed  on  as  a  common  afiair,  and  a  thing  of 
course. 

Ministers  and  medical  practitioners  are  often  wit- 
nesses to  scenes  as  wretched  as  this^  where,  to  poverty, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  death,  are  added  the  languors 
of  lingering  and  loathsome  diseases,  and  the  torments 
of  excruciating  pain.  A  feeling  heart,  among  the  rich 
and  the  great,  who  are  at  the  same  time  queru- 
lous without  cause,  would  learn  a  lesson  in  many  a 
garret  of  Broad  St.  Giles's  or  Shoreditch,  more  effica- 
cious than  all  the  lectures  of  the  moral  or  divine  philo- 
sopher. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  and  applauding  a  mode  of 
charity  of  late  much  encouraged  in  this  metropolis, 
which  is  indeed  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
wisdom  and  variety  of  its  eleemosynary  institutions. 
Dispensaries  are  established  for  the  poor,  and  patients 
visited  at  their  own  habitations  by  physicians  of  allowed 
skill  and  distinguished  character.  Such  institutions 
owe  their  origin  and  support  to   Him  "  who  went 

ABOUT  HEALING  ALL  MANNER  OF  SICKNESS  AND  ALL  MAN- 
NER OF  DISEASE  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE." 


No.  CXLIX. 

ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES,  AND  OP  AD- 
MITTING  MUSIC  AND  EXTERNAL  MAGNIPICENGfi  IN 
PLAGES  OP  DEVOTION. 

If  all  men  were  enlightened  by  education  and  phi<^ 
losophy,  and  at  all  hours  actuated  by  the  principles 
of  reason,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to 
external  objects  in  producing  devout  and  virtuous  af- 
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fections.  But  as  there  must  always  be  a  great  majo- 
rity, who  from  the  want  of  opportunities  or  capacities 
for  improvement,  are  weak  and  ignorant ;  and  as  even 
among  the  wise  and  learned  there  are  none  who  are 
constantly  exempted  from  the  common  infirmities  pf 
human  nature,  it  becomes  expedient  to  devise  modes 
of  operating  on  the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  It  was  for  this  reason,  that  in  all  great  com- 
munities the  officers  and  offices  of  religion  have  been 
surrounded  with  whatever  is  calculated  to  rouse  the 
attention,  to  interest  the  heart,  to  strike  the  eye,  and 
to  elevate  the  imagination. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  those  well- 
meaning  reformers,  who  wish  to  divest  religion  of  ex- 
ternal splendour,  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  nian,  or  influenced  by  narrow  motives.  They  mean, 
perhaps^  to  spiritualize  every  thing,  and  the  purpose  is 
laudable;  but  they  know  not,  or  they  consider  not, 
that  ordinary  spirits,  such  as  are  those  of  the  vicious 
and  vulgar,  are  most  easily  and  effectually  touched  by 
the  instrumentality  of  exterior  and  material  objects. 
He  who  wishes  to  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  the 
vulgar  mind,  will  succeed  better  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  than  merely  by  addressing 
the  rational  faculty. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  potency  of  sounds  and 
sights,  unassisted  by  reason,  if  we  contemplate  their 
effect  in  war.  The  drum,  the  fife,  the  habiliments  of 
a  soldier,'  the  flag,  and  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
miilitary  transactions,  contribute,  perhaps  more  than 
any  sense  of  duty,  or  any  native  or  acquired  sentiments 
of  bravery,  to  lead  on  the  embattled  phalanx  even  to 
the  cannon's  mouth.  It  is  something  operating  in  the 
mind  in  a  similar  manner,  which  most  easily  bows  the 
stubborn  knee  of  the  hardened  offender,  and  subdues 
to  softness  the  steely  heart,  on  which  no  force  of  ar- 
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gument  could  of  itself  stamp  aa  impression.  Tl^fo 
tf  e  &W  wbo  cannot  hear  or  seoj  but  many  wlio  cannot 
understand.  AU  can  feel  a  powerfid  stroke  on  i^e 
£oenc7  or  pasnons^  but  few^  in  comparison^  are  affected 
by  the  most  perfect  syllogism* 

Music,  therefore^  poetry>  painting,  and  architecture, 
may  very  reasonably  be  icssociated  as  auxiliaries  oi 
Reason,  an  empress,  whose  sul^ects  are  rebellious^ 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  they  who  repudiate 
all  ornament,  and  all  the  modes  of  affecting  the  senses 
of  the  vulgar  in  the  offices  of  religion,  as  indecent,  im^ 
pious,  or  improper,  do  not  recollect  the  temple  of  Sa» 
lomon,  but  suffer  their  good  sense  to  be  overpowered 
in  this  instance  by  the  zeal  of  a  barbarous  fanaticism. 

The  offices  of  religion  where  imisic  and  artificial  em-* 
bellishments  are  admitted,  become  so  alluring,  that 
those  who  would  never  think  of  their  more  serious  du« 
ties,  are  often  invited  by  them  to  the  church,  and  gra^ 
dually  converted.  Like  the  rake  of  antiquity,  who 
^singled  in  the  audience  ctf  a  philosopher  with  a  desi^ 
to  ridicule  him#  but  who  was  made  a  convert  before 
his  departure,  many  of  the  loose  and  profligate  votaries 
of  vice  have  been  enticed  by  the  music  and  afterwards 
reformed  by  the  sermon,  which  they  intended  to  slight, 
and  perhaps  had  begun  to  deride. 

The  processions  and  pompous  formalities  of  religion, 
hov^ever  exploded  in  the  warmth  of  reformation  aa 
jpapistical  relics,  are  certainly  useful  in  the  community 
when  they  are  not  suffered  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
noderation.  They  were  esteemed  and  observed  in 
ancient  Athens  and  ancient  Rome,  by  those  who  loved 
and  enjoyed  liberty  in  its  fullest  extent  They  were 
found  to  aggrandize  the  majesty  of  empire^  to  inspire 
a  generous  enthusiasm  into  the  minds  of  the  people^ 
and  to  furnish  them  with  an  amusement,  not  only  inno^ 
^^ent  and  improving,  but  attended  ^ith  a  very  high  and 
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mtiBbtOMy  pleasiii^.  Nme  eaa  detest  popery  mwe 
tlian  myscdf ;  but  yet  it  appears  to  me^  that  many  of 
the  gpI^Adid  and  august  scenes  which  that  persuasion 
admits,  are  highly  useful,  if  considered  only  as  ftimisk- 
ing  a  harmless  entertainment  to  the  lower  orders  oi 
mankind.  What  charms  can  a  London  carman,  chair- 
BDan,  hackney^oachman,  fish-^woman,  and  all  the  nu-^ 
merous  tribes  of  the  lowest  class,  find  in  an  English 
meeting  or  a  church  ?  but  they  would  be  delighted, 
tad  very  powerfully  affected,  with  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  of  a  Romidb  procession.  As  we  have  no 
allurement  adapted  to  their  ignorant  and  rude  minds, 
tbcy  spend  the  Sunday  at  an  alehouse,  even  at  the  next 
door  to  the  church,  wi^out  a  wish  to  enter  the  conse* 
crated  place.  All  that  passes  there  is  above  thdr  com- 
prehension. They  are  but  little  removed  from  the 
state  of  the  brutes,  and  they  must  remain  so ;  for 
there  is  nothing,  in  the  only  places  in  which  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  instruction^  to  strike  their  imagina- 
tion, and  penetrate,  through  the  passage  of  the  senses, 
to  the  shrine  of  the  dormant  soul. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  admit  music  in  the  estab- 
lished church ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  is  in  general 
a  kind  of  music  which  is  little  better  than  discord  to 
the  vulgar  ear.  For  in  the  metropolis,  where  chiefly 
organs  are  to  be  found,  the  performers  are  too  fond  of 
showing  their  powers  of  execution,  and  seldom  play 
those  simple  tunes  which  alone  can  affect  the  minds  of 
the  simple  and  uniformed. 

There  has  been  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
adorning  St.  Paul's  cathedral  with  the  productions  of 
Hie  peiiciL  Many  artists,  it  is  saM>  have  offered  to 
contribute  the  efforts  of  their  ingenuity.  Some  sctUr 
ples  have  arisen  to  impede  the  design.  In  this  age 
thejr  cannc*  be  puritanical.  I  really  think  that  the 
admissbn  of  paintings  in  the  church,  under  due  regu- 
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lations,  would  produce  a  desirable  effect  on  the  morals 
of  the  lower  classes.  But  if  painting  is  not  to  be 
admitted,  there  surely  can  be  no  objection  to  sculpture. 
Westminster-abbey  is  crowded  with  monuments  ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  predict  that  our  posterity  will  see 
St.  Paul's  equally  honoured.  I  hope  the  event  will 
not  take  place  so  late  as  to  exclude  such  artists  as 
Bacon,  or,  if  painting  is  admitted,  such  as  Reynolds* 
and  West. 

With  an  union  of  architecture,  poetry,  music,  and 
painting,  we  may  exclaim  with  Bruyfere :  **  Que  de 
magnificence  et  de  dignity  dans  le  culte  divin !  que 
d*616vation  dans  les  Pseaumest  que  de  majesty  dans 
les  chants !  que  de  pompe  dans  les  solemnit^s  I  tout 
6difie  et  tout  annonce  la  presence  du  Saint  des 
Saints."  

No.  CL. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ELO- 
QUENCE. 

In  taking  a  view  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  I 
mean  to  consider  it  as  totally  independent  of  party 
and  politics,  and  solely  as  a  subject  of  literary  taste. 
It  must  be  a  peculiar  narrowness  of  spirit  which 
bestows  or  refuses  applause  to  the  productions  of 
genius,  because  they  are  found  to  favour  either  a  court 
or  an  opposition.  I  would  allow  an  equal  share  of 
praise  to  equal  gemus,  whether  it  appeared  in  a  leader 
of  the  minority,  or  in  the  first  minister  of  state. 

The  speeches  from  the  throne  are  little  more  than 
the  formalities  of  ofiice.     It  would  be  unreasonable  to 

*  Since  this  was  written,  death  has  snatched  the  pencil  from  the 
hand  of  Reynolds,  and  many  monuments  have  been  erected  in  St  Paul's. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  to  whose 
honour  they  are  erected,  are  scarcely  recorded  any  where  else.  The 
honour  should  be  reserved,  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  for  those 
who  are  illustriously  js^ood  and  great. 
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expect  in  them  the  fire^  the  pathos^  the  argument  of 
genuine  and  animated  oratory.  But  they  usually  pos- 
sess an  air  of  dignity  highly  propef  and  characteristical. 
They  breathe  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  paternal  tender- 
ness^ which  at  once  marks  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
poser, and  endears  the  speaker  to  his  people.  There 
was  one  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  America, 
which  deserves  to  be  selected  as  a  very  spirited  and 
memorable  harangue.  It  would  have  adorned  the 
page  of  a  lavy.  "  The  resolutions  of  parliament," 
said  his  Majesty,  **  breathed  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  forbearance. — I  have  acted  with  the  same  temper ; 
anxious  to  prevent,  if  it  had  been  possible,  the  effusion 
of  the  blood  of  my  subjects,  and  the  calamities  which  are 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  war ;  still  hoping,  that  my 
people  in  America  would  have  discerned  the  traitorous 
views  of  their  leaders,  and  have  been  convinced,  that  to 
be  a  subject  to  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  consequences, 
is  to  be  the  freest  member  of  any  civil  society  in  the 
known  world. 

"  The  rebellious  war  now  levied  is  become  more 
genera],  and  is  manifestly  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  independent  empire  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  fatal  effects  of  the  success  of  such  a  plan.  The 
object  is  too  important,  the  spirit  of  the  British  nation 
too  high,  the  resources  with  which  God  hath  blessed 
her  too  numerous,  to  give  up  so  many  colonies  which 
she  has  planted  with  great  industry,  nursed  with  great 
tenderness,  encouraged  with  many  commercial  advan- 
tages, and  protected  and  defended  at  much  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure.  —The  constant  employment  of  my 
thoughts, .  and  the  most  earnest  wishes  of  my  heart, 
tend  wholly  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  all  my 
people.'* — The  spirit  of  a  great  king,  and  the  tender 
solicitude  which  speaks  the  true  father  of  his  people, 
render  this  speech  truly  excellent,  and,  indeed,  its 
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excdlenoe  wasetineed  hj  its  effects;  for  Mon  afber  H  wia 
duseminated  over  tiie  natioD^  the  American  war,  which 
waa^  once  umversaUj  odious,  became  rather  popular^ 
Yet,  though  the  iotftability  of  human  affiura  every  daj 
strikes  the  mind  of  a  contemplative  man,  little  did  the 
composer  of  tiie  above  passage  conceive,  that  in  a  few 
years  the  high  spirit  of  the  Britiah  nation  would  bo 
Deduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  almost  suppli* 
eating  for  peace  the  deluded  people  of  America. 

In  an  assembly  like  the  higher  house,  consisting 
of  men,  in  whose  education  no  expense  has  beeo 
spared,  who  are,  or  who  ought  to  be,  ammated  by  their 
own  ejLalted  situation  and  the  examples  of  an  iUustrioua 
ancestry,  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  frequent 
examples  of  distinguished  eloquence.  But  it  really 
would  be  difficult  to  mmie  a  single  peer  whs  baa 
attracted  iiotice|  or  admiration  for  the  dassical  ^e» 
gance  of  his  matter  or  language.  The  law  lords, 
relying  on  their  proleesional  knowledge,  do,  indeed,, 
frequently  make  long  and  bold  speeches ;  but  not 
often  such  as  please  an  Attic  or  a  Roman  taste,  or 
deserve  the  praise  of  pure  and  legitimate  oratory.  Of 
all  the  speeches  spoken  in  the  house,  how  few  have 
ever  been  collected  and  preserved  in  libraries,  as  modda 
of  classical  degance  i  Passion  and  personal  amouMitty 
have,  indeed^  produced  many  invectives,  which,  gratify 
tike  sphen  of  party,  and  are  for  the  time  eatoUed 
beyond  all  the  productions  of  preceding  ingennily^ 
But  is  there  extant  a  sinj^o  volume  of  speediest  by 
the  most  famous  among  tibe  orators  of  the  upper  honae^ 
which  can  be  produced  as  a  classical  book,  or  stand  m 
competition  with  the  orations  of  Cioero  i  I  think  it 
necessary  to  repeat,  that  my  remarks  have  not  the 
least  reference  to  party.  I  am  in  search  of  an  oratoVii 
to  wham  ilie  epithet  of  clas»cal  may  be  justly  applied^ 
I  regret  that  the  fury  of  party  on  one  side,  and 
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the  iiiemB6B8  df  serrilily  on  the  other,  luvre  for  the  most 
{mrt  exduded,  Atii  tfiM  taste,  tttkw  glraoe>  Md  knie 
t^iH,  wMdi  is  neoMiary  t^  fbrm  a  clanicdi  of ativ, 
from  the  hfuran^es  of  an  assembly  justly  deenicd  the 
most  august  in  Europe. 

The  House  of  Cotmnons  has  always  heen  esteemed 
a  very  distinguished  theatre  of  modem  eloqueooeL 
And  there  indeed^  notwithstsindmg  the  same  impedi- 
ments which  prevail  among  the  peers^  k  is  easy  te 
produce  many  spkmdld  examples.  In  the  Houee 
of  Commons,  men  have  been  stimulated  by  the  most 
powerful  motives,  by  the  hopes  of  rising;  in  the 
House  of  Lords  they  have  already  risen.  But  though 
we  join  in  the  applause  of  common  fame,  yet  lit 
us  asky  whore  are  to  be  found  the  volumes  of  watoricfd 
^eganee  ?  Have  the  speeches  whidi  have  gained  the 
praise  of  admiring  kingdoms,  been  no  where  coHeeted 
and  recorded  ?  Do  we  lock  them  up  in  our  book-^ases, 
and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  our  children  as  models 
f>r  imitation,  as  lessons  to  form  their  young  mhldtl, 
and  rmse  a  succession  of  orators  and  patriots  ?  No ; 
the  speeches  are  celebrated  at  first,  a^  while  they 
answer  a  temporary  purpose.  They  are  like  vegetables 
of  a  n^ht^  or  insects  of  a  day.  They  have  seldom 
that  solidity  of  merit  which  can  render  the  ore  valuafble 
when  the  stamp  is  effiieed,  and  the  occasion  of  it 
almost  forgotten  and  quite  disregarded ;  which  can 
preserve  the  plate  still  saleable  after  the  fashion  is  antn 
qusted.  Glorious  was  the  eloquence  of  Chatham 
wh3e  a  commoner.  Nations  shook  at  the  thunder 
of  his  voice.  But  where  wre  the  harangues  ?  are  they 
preserved  as  iHustrious  models  for  the  instruction  of 
postertty  ?  Instead  of  being  engraven  on  brass,  they 
are  almost  smik  into  an  oblivion,  like  l3ie  soldiers 
whose  bones  onee  wffftened  the  plains  of  Germany. 
Yet  I  mean  not  to  detract  from  his  giories.   Language 
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canr  scarcely  supply  terms  to  express  the  w^ght  of  his 
authority^  the  magnitude  of  his  mind  and  his  character, 
and  the  efficacy  with  which  he  thought^  decided^  spoke^ 
and  acted.  But  let  it  not  escape  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, that  we  are  inquiring-  for  a  rival  to  the  masterly 
and  transcendent  excellence  of  a  Cicero  and  a  Demos- 
thenes. If  such  has  of  late  appeared  amoog  us,  the 
curiosity  of  this  age  would  have  preserved  it ;  and  if 
it  be  preserved,  let  the  volume  be  openly  produced, 
and  the  public  will  embrace;  it  as  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure. 

The  applause  indeed  bestowed  on  one  orator,  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  his  literary  merit.  Mr.  Burke 
has  produced  to  the  world  very  honourable  testimonies 
of  his  natural  abilities  and  his  acquired  taste.  What 
orations  are  there  published  of  modem  members, 
which  can  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  Mr. Burke? 
With  what  dignity  he  addressed  the  people  of  Bristol ; 
and  how  mean  and  little  did  they  appear,  contrasted 
with  him  whom  they  rejected !  Like  Socrates  before 
the  judges,  he  appeared  more  like  their  master  than 
their  suppliant.  He  concludes  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
him  who  wrote  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  worthy 
of  a  polished  ancient  in  the  best  of  ages— *'  And  now, 
gentlemen,"  says  he,  ''  on  this  serious  day,  when  I 
come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you ; 
let  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest  pride  on 
the  nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  me.  I  do 
not  here  stand  accused  of  venality,  or  neglect  of  duty. 
It  is  not  said  that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I 
have,  in  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the, slightest  of 
your  interests  to  my  ambition  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is 
not  alleged,  that  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge 
of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  in 
wronging  or  oppressing  any  one  man  in  any  descrip- 
tion.— No ;  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kiinl. 
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that  I  have  pushed  the  general  principles  of  general 
justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cauti- 
ous policy  would  warrant,  and  further  than  the 
opinions  of  many  would  go  with  me.  In  every  acci- 
dent which  may  happen  through  life,  in  pain^  in 
sorrow,  in  depression  and  distress,  I  will  think  of  this 
accusation,  and  be  comforted/' 

There  are  not  indeed  many  of  the  members  who 
£Eivour  the  public  with  their  harangues,  so  that  we 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  all  so  well  as  of 
Mr.  Burke's.  Who  but  must  regret  that  Mr.  Fox  did 
not  himself  polish  and  publish  those  orations,  which, 
while  they  charmed  all  who  heard  them,  tended  to  the 
salvation  of  his  country,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  The  opportunity  is  now  lost.  The  friend 
of  man,  whose  benevolent  heart  and  eloquent  tongue 
were  enabled  to  plead  with  success  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  humanity  in  a  corrupt  and  venal  age,  is  consigned 
to  the  silent  grave.  Had  he  himself  printed  his  ora- 
tions, the  world  would  have  been  illuminated  by  his 
wisdom,  and  philanthropy  would  have  triumphed  in 
Eurc^,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  We 
must,  however,  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the 
ingenious  persons  who  take  the  debates.  They  faith- 
fully give  the  matter  of  a  speech,  but  they  cannot  give 
the  soul  of  eloquence. 


No.CLI. 

A  LIFE  OP  LETTERS  USUALLY  A  LIFE  OF  COMPARATIVE 
INNOCENCE. 

It  is  not  the  least  among  the  happy  effects  of  a 
studious  life,  that  it  withdraws  the  student  from  the 
turbulent  scenes  and  pursuits,  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
less  difficult  to  preserve  innocence  than  trimquillity. 
Successful  study  requires  so  much  attention,  and  en- 
grosses so  much  of  the  heart,  that  he  who  b  deeply 
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engaged  in  it,  though  he  may  indeed  be  liable  t#  tem^ 
porary  lapses,  will  seldom  oontract  an  inveterate  habH 
of  immorality.  There  is  in  all  bodn  of  ofaaracter  a 
reverence  for  virtue,  and  a  tendency  to  inspire  a  lamU 
able  emulation.  He  who  is  early,  kmg,  and  successfully 
conversant  with  them,  will  find  his  besom  fflled  with 
the  love  of  truth,  and  affected  with  a  delicate  sense  of 
honour.  By  constantly  exercising  his  reason,  his 
passions  are  gradually  reduced  to  subjection,  and  his 
head  and  heart  keep  pace  wHh  each  other  in  improv9>- 
mont.  But  when  I  assert  that  such  are  the  consequences 
of  literary  pursuits,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  pretmided  student ;  for  there  ws 
many  desultory  readers,  and  volatUe  men  of  parts^ 
who  aflfect  eccentricity,  whose  lives,  if  one  may  ae 
express  it,  are  uniformly  irregular,  and  who  consa^ 
quently  exhibit  remarkable  instances  of  misery  and 
misfbrtune. 

Fcl&Y  and  imprudence  will  produce  moral  and  nato^ 
ral  evil,  their  genuine  oftpiing,  in  all  sanations  mad 
modes  of  life.  The  knowledge  of  arts  and  sdeHcei 
cannot  prevent  the  vices  and  the  woes  which  nutft 
arise  from  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  regulate  our 
private  and  sodal  conduct.  But  where  prudence  and 
virtue  are  not  deficient,  I  believe  few  walks  of  *fife 
are  pleasanter  and  safer  than  those  which  lead  durongk 
the  regions  of  literature. 

Many  among  mankind  are  involved  in  perpetual  tu- 
muky  so  that  when  tiiey  feci  an  inclination  tot  consider 
their  duty,  their  nature,  their  truest  happiness,  they 
can  scarcely  find  an  opportunity.  But  he,  ^fAiom 
Providence  has  blessed  with  an  enlightened  mmd,  and 
the  command  of  his  ewn  <»ne,  is  enaUsd  to  fwm  his 
heart,  and  direct  his  dKiiee,  according  to  the  dietatei 
of  the  most  improved  intellects,  and  the  ^xampiei 
of  the  most  accomplished  charaeters.    He  is,  indeed,  a 
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ereattire  har  superior  to  the  ooramon  herd  of  men^  and^ 
bemg  acquainted  with  pure  and  exalted  pleasures,  lies 
not  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  delight  in  the 
grosser  gratifications^  He  considers  not  property  as 
the  chief  good ;  he  is  llierefore  free  from  temptations 
to  yidate  his  integrity.  Disappointment  in  matters 
of  interest  will  never  render  him  uneasy  or  discon- 
tented, for  his  books  hare  discovered  to  him  a  treasure 
more  valuable,  in  his  estimation,  than  the  riches  of 
Peru.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  he  has  a 
source  of  consolation  [ki  the  retirement  of  his  library, 
and  in  the  principles  and  reflections  of  his  own  bosom. 
From  his  reading  he  will  collect  a  just  estimate  of  the 
world  and  of  all  around  him ;  and,  as  he  will  cherish 
no  unreasonaUe  expectations,  he  will  be  exempted 
from  severe  disappointment. 

The  conversation  of  many  abounds  with  slander  and 

detraction,  not  originally  and  entirely  derived  from  a 

maligi^  of  nature,  but  also  from  ignorance,  from  a 

vacancy  of  intellect,  and  from  an  inal^ity  to  expatiate 

on  general  and  generous  topics.     But,  whatever  be 

thte  motive  of  them,  it  is  certain  that  few  crimes 

are  more  injufioiis  to  private  happiness,  and  opposite 

to  the  spirit  of  our  amiabte  religion,  than  slander 

and  detraction.      The  man  of  reading  is  under  no 

tenqrtatioa  to  calumniate  his  neighbour  from  the  de* 

feet  of  ideas,  or  a  wimt  of  taste  for  liberal  and  refined 

conversation.    He  interests  himself  in  his  neighbour's 

liappittess ;  but  does  not  pry  into  the  affiurs,  nor  sit  in 

judgment  on  the  domestic  urnmgements,  of  another^s 

laauly.    Most  of  the  topics  of  scandal  are  too  littie 

and  too  low  for  him.     He  will  not  stoop  from  fais  ele- 

vfltiett  low  enough  to  pick  the  dirty  trifles  from  the 

ground.      His  thovghts  are  engaged  in  elegant  and 

refined  subjects,  far  removed  from  all  which  tefnA  to 

excite  envy,  jealousy,  or  malevolence. 
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The  want  of  employment  is  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  vice;  but  he  who  loves  a  book  will  never 
want  employment.  The  pursuits  of  learning  are 
boundless^  and  they  present  to  the  mind  a  delightful 
variety  which  cannot  be  exhausted.  No  life  is  long 
enough  to  see  all  the  beautiful  pictures  which  the  arts 
and  sciences^  or  which  history,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
are  able  to  display.  The  man  of  letters  possesses  the 
power  of  calling  up  a  succession  of  scenes  to  his  view 
infinitely  numerous  and  diversified.  He  is  therefore 
secured  from  that  unhappy  state,  which  urges  many 
to  vice  and  dissipation,  merely  to  fill  a  painful  vadUity. 
Even  though  his  pursuits  should  be  trifling,  and  his 
discoveries  unimportant,  yet  they  are  harmless  to 
others,  and  useful  to  himself,  as  preservatives  of  his  in- 
nocence. Let  him  not  be  ridiculed  or  condemned, 
even  though  he  should  spend  his  time  in  collecting 
and  describing  moths,  mosses,  shells,  birds,  weeds,  or 
coins;  for  he  who  loves  these  things  seldom  sets  hb 
affections  on  pelf,  or  any  of  those  objects  which  corrupt 
and  divide  human  society.  He  who  finds  his  pleasure 
in  a  museum  or  a  library,  will  not  be  often  seen  in  the 
tavern,  in  the  brothel,  or  at  the  gaming-table.  He  is 
pleased  if  he  possesses  a  non-descript  fossil,  and  envies 
not  the  wretched  enjoyments  of  the  intemperate,  nor 
the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  oppressor  or  extortioner. 

But  his  pursuits  have  usually  a  title  to  much  greater 
praise  than  that  of  being  inoffensive.  Suppose  him  in 
any  of  the  liberal  professions.  If  a  clergyman,  for 
instance,  he  devotes  his  time  and  abilities  to  the  pre- 
paration of  dissuasives  from  vice,  from  folly,  from  mis- 
conduct, from  infidelity,  from  all  that  contributes  to 
aggravate  the  wretchedness  of  wretched  human  nature. 
Here  the  pleasures  naturally  resulting  from  literary 
occupations  are  improved  by  the  sublime  sensations  of 
active  benevolence,  the  comfortable  consciousness  of 
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adyaQcing.  the .  truest  happiness  of  those  among  our 
poor  fellow-creatures  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  education.     In  the  performance  of  the  god- 
like office  of  a  true  parish  priest^  there  is  a  necessity 
of  setting  an  example^  and  of  preserving  decorum  of 
character;   a  necessity  which  conduces  much  to  the 
security  of  innocence  and  good  conduct.     It  is  often 
a  great  happiness  to  be  placed  in  a  rank^  where,  to  the 
restraints  of  conscience  and  morality,  are  added  the 
fear  of  peculiar' shame,  loss,  and  disgrace,  necessarily 
consequent  on  ill  behaviour.     Human  nature  wants 
every  support  to  keep  it  from  lapsing  into  depravity. 
Even  interest  and  a  solicitude  for  reputation,  when,  in 
some  thoughtless  interval,  the  pillars  of  virtue  begin 
to  totter,  may  stop  the  fall.     The  possession  of  a  va- 
luable character,  which  may  be  lost,  and  of  a  dignity 
which  must  be  supported,  are  often  very  useful  auxili- 
aries in  defending  the  citadel  against  the  temporary 
assaults  of  passion  and  temptation. 

Since,  then,  the  pursuit  of  letters  is  attended  with' 
many  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  innocence; 
and  consequently  to  enjoyment  of  the  purest  and  most 
permanent  species,  they  who  have  been  fixed  in  so  de- 
sirable a  life  as  a  life  of  learning,  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Providence  for  their  fortunate  lot,  and  endeavour  to* 
make  the  best  return  in  their  power,  by  devoting  their 
leisure,  their  abilities,  and  their  acquirements,  to  per- 
forming the  will  of  God,  and  promoting  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

No.  CLII. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGE  WHICH  MAY  BE  DERIVED  TO  THE 
TENDER  AND  PATHETIC  STYLE  PROM  USING  THE 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES  OP  SCRIPTURE. 

It  is  observable  that  an  audience  often  laughs  or 
yawns  in  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  a  modern 
tragedy ;  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  poet's  imbecility. 
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The  poet!  he  may,  indaed,  be  t^  veaaAer  and  a  de^ 
cbimer,  but  he  is  no  poet»  who  telb  a  tragic  tale  with* 
out  elicitmg  a  tear.  Let  us  not  pro&ne  the  sacred 
iMUBe  <rf  poet  bj  bestowing  it  on  the  feeble  poetasta-. 

It  If  not  enough  that  the  language  of  a  tragedy  is 
flowery,  the  smiles  and  metaphors  brilliant,  the  verse 
melodiu^ ;  there  must  be  a  charm  added  by  the  creative 
power  o{  almighty  genius,  whidi  no  didactic  rules  can 
teachy  whkh  cannot  be  adeqmitely  described,  but  whieh 
is  power&dly  fdt  by  the  viluratioiis  oi  the  heart-strings, 
and  whidi  causes  on  irresistible  overflowmg  of  th^ 
Amnfoam  wiry^  the  sacrifantes  lacbrymarunL^ 

Florid  diction  and  pompous  declamation  are,  indeed, 
found  to  be  the  least  adapted  of  aU  modes  of  address 
to  affect  the  finer  sensibilities  of  natore.  Plain  words, 
without  epithets,  without  metaphors,  without  similes, 
have  oftener  excited  emotions  of  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy, than  the  most  laboured  composition  of  Cor* 
neille.  Ye  who  would  learn  to  touch  the  heart,  go 
not  to  the  schools  of  France,  but  become  the  disciples 
oi  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Sterne,  and  Chatterton. 
Thou  captivating  simplicity !  'tis  thine  at  once  to  e£fect 
what  aU  the  artifices  of  rhetoric,  with  aM  its  tropes  and 
figures,  tediously  and  vainly  labour  to  accomplish. 
Tis  thine  to  dissolve  Ae  hardest  heart,  and  to  force 
even  nerves  of  steel  to  tremble.  A  few  words  of  simple 
pa(thos  will  penetrate  the  soul  to  the  quick,  when  a 
hundred  lines  of  declamation  shall  assail  it  as  feebly 
and  ineffectually,  as  a  gentle  gale  the  rock  of  Gi^^ 
braltar. 

A  writer  of  taste  and  genius  may  avail  himself  greatly 
in  pathetic  compositions,  by  adopting  the  many  words 
and  phrases,  remarkable  for  their  beau^ful  dmplicity, 
whic^  are  interspexsed  in  that  pleasing,  as  well  as  ve- 
nerable book,  the  Holy  Bible.  I  camiot,  indeed,  en* 
*Thtt  ssered  looKe  cittun. 
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^iiBiy  agree  nfiih  those  aealoui  arities  mho  praileiid  to 
discoyer  in  the  Senpttures  all  the  gracei  of  all  the  beat 
daisies.  To  please  the  ear  and  imaginatioQ,  were  very 
inferior  objects  in  the  benerol^it  mind  of  Him  who 
caused  all  holy  Scriptore  to  be  written  for  omr  use* 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  certain,  they  abound  in 
such  beauties  as  never  fail  to  please  the  most  cultivated 
taste.  Besides  their  astonishing  sublimity,  they  have 
9umy  passages  exqukitely  tender  and  pathetic.  Our 
admirable  translation  has  preserved  many  of  tfaeoi  in 
all  their  beauty;  and  an  English  writer  may  select 
from  it  a  diction  better  suited  to  raise  the  sympathy  of 
grief,  than  from  the  most  celebrated  models  of  human 
composition* 

Sterne,  who,  though  he  is  justly  condemaed  for  his 
libertinism,  possessed  an  unccmunon  talent  for  the  pa«- 
thetic,  has  availed  himself  greatly  of  the  Scriptural 
language.  In  all  his  most  affecting  passages,  he  haa 
imitated  the  turn,  style^  manner,  and  simplicity,  of  the 
sacred  writers,  and  in  many  of  them  has  transcribed 
whole  Mutences.  He  found  no  language  of  his  own 
could  equal  the  finely  expresnve  diction  of  our  common 
tranihition.  There  are  a  hundred  instances  of  Ids  imi<* 
toting  Scripture  interspersed  in  all  the  better  parts  of 
Us  worki^  and  no  reader  of  common  observation  can 
pass  by  them  unnoticed.  I  will  quote  only  one  or  two 
instances,  taken  from  tl^  most  admired  pieces  in  the 
tender  si^le*  ''  Mari^  though  not  tall,  was  never* 
theless  of  the  first  order  of  fine  forms.  Affliction  had 
touched  her  looks  with  something  that  was  scarce 
earthly,  and  so  much  was  there  about  her  of  all  that 
the  heart  wishes>  or  the  eyes  look  for  in  woman,  that 
could  the  traces  be  ever  worn  out  of  ;ber  brain,  or  those 
^  Eliztt  out  of  mine,  she  should  not  only  eat  of  my 
luread,  and  drink  of  my  cup,  but  Maria  should  lie  in 
my  bosom,  and  be  unto  me  as  a  daughter. 
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'^ Adieu,  poor  luckless  maiden!  imbibe  the  oil  and 
wine  which  the  compassion  of  a  stranger,  as  he  sojourn- 
eth  on  his  way,  now  pours  into  thy  wounds.  The 
Being  who  has  twice  bruised  thee. can  only  bind  them 
up  for  ever."  Again,  in  his  description  of  a  captive. 
*'  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  ia 
hopeless  eye  toward  the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook 
his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I 
heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body 
to  lay  his  little  stick  upon  the  bundle.  Hegave  a  deep 
sigh.  I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul."  It  is  easy; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  to  adduce  many  more  instances 
in  which  a  writer,  who  eminently  excelled  in  the  power 
of  moving  the  affections,  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  advancing  the  style  of  pathos  to  its  highest 
perfection,  and  sought  assistance  of  the  Bible. 

•It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  writer  of  so  many  tender 
and  simple  passages  had  imitated  the  delightftil  book 
of  Ruth.  With  what  pleasure  did  a  man  of  his  feeling 
read,  **  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  return  from 
following  after  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God;  where  thou 
diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried."  Sterne 
stole  the  very  spirit  of  this  passage,  and  indeed  all  the 
fine  strokes  of  tenderness,  and  many  a  one  there  is,  in 
a  book  which  is  often  laid  aside  by  polite  scholars  as 
absurd  and  obsolete.  The  choice  which  Sterne  has 
made  of  texts  and  of  citations  from  the  Scriptures  in 
his  sermons,  are  proofs  that  he-  (who  was  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  the  pathetic)  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  affecting  tenderness  and  lovely  simplicity  of 
Scriptural  language. 

.  The  poet,  therefore,  who  means  to  produce  a  tra-^ 
gedy  which  shall  be  able  to  stand  its  ground  even' 
after  the  first  nine  nights,  without  the  aid  pf  puffing; 
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and  without  filling  the  pit  and  boxes  with  orders, 
should  sometimes  go  to  the  same  fountain,  and  drink 
the  waters  of  poetical   inspiration  of  which    Sterne- 
drank  so  copiously.     He  will  improve  greatly  by  study- 
ing the  language  and  histories  of  Joseph,  Saul,  and 
Jonathan,  of  Ruth,  of  Job,  of  the  Psalms,  of  Isaiah,  of 
Jeremiah,  of  many  single  passages  every  where  inter-^ 
spersed,  and  of  the  parables  in  the  New  Testament. 
Judgment  and  taste  are  certainly  necessary  to  select ; 
but  he  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  word  or  two  well 
selected  will  gain  him  the  truest  applause,  that  which 
is  conveyed  in  sighs  and  tears.   Let  him  fully  persuade 
himself,  that  the  only  method  of  operating  powerfully 
on  the  feelings  of  nature,  is  to  renounce  art  and  affec* 
tation,  and  to  adhere  to  truth  and  simplicity. 

Something  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  produce  an 
alteration.  The  theatrical  state  is  in  its  decline.  It 
Cannot  much  longer  be  supported  by  fine  dresses, 
painted  scenes,  music,  dancing,  and  pantomime.  We 
have  hearts,  as  well  as  ears  and  eyes ;  if  they  know 
not  how  to  touch  our  passions  at  Old  Drury,  let  us 
hasten  to  the  Opera-house,  and  see  the  man  stand  upon 
one  leg. 

No.  CLIII. 

ON   READING   MERELY  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  AMUSEMENT. 

There  are  many  who  spend  much  df  their  time  in 
reading,  but  who  read  as  they  play  at  cards,  with  no 
other  intentibn  but  to  pass  their  time  without  labour- 
ing under  the  intolerable  burden  of  a  total  inactivity. 
The  more  trifling  the  book,  the  better  they  suppose 
it  suited  to  their  purpose.  Plays,  pamphlets^  memoirs, 
novels,  and  whatever  entertains  them  without  requir- 
ing any  great  degree  of  attention,  constitute  the  whole 
of  their  library.  Even  these  are  read  in  a  desultory 
manner,  without  the  interference  of  taste,  or  the  trou- 

VOL.  II.  M 
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ble  of  selection-  Inde^  this  light  food  for  the  mind 
is  so  much  wanted,  that  the  circulating  libraries  lay  in 
a  stock  of  it  every  year ;  and  an  assortment  of  summer- 
reading  is  in  as  great  request  at  the  booksellers'  in  the 
watering-places>  as  a  variety  of  new  spring-patterns  at 
the  silk-mercers'  in  Pall-Mall.  The  fine  lady  andgen« 
tleman,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  their 
amusement,  and  in  whose  delicate  minds  the  dressing 
of  the  hair  is  a  business  of  the  first  importance,  com- 
monly sipend  two  or  three  hours  every  day  under  the 
hands  of  the  friseur ;  but  then  the  time  is  by  no  means 
Wasted;  for  it  is  spent  in  summer-reading;  and  as  the 
volumes  which  contain  summer-reading  are  not  large 
folios,  and  neither  printed  on  the  smallest  type,  nor  on 
the  most  crowded  page,  one  of  them  just  serves  to  fill 
up  the  morning  hours  devoted  to  the  artist  of  the 
oHnb.  The  gentle  student  rises  from  his  chair  when 
the  operation  is  completed,  takes  off  his  flannel  gown, 
sends  back  the  half-bound  book  to  the  library,  and 
enters  upon  the  momentous  business  of  making  calls, 
without  any  odious  gravity  or  seriousness,  which  might 
perhaps  have  remained  with  him  had  his  morning  stu- 
dies required  deep  thought,  or  communicated  to  him  a 
series  of  sober  reflections.  He  can,  indeed,  in  a  rainy 
day,  devour  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  summer-retiding, 
and  be  no  more  incommoded  than  when  he  swallows 
as  many  puffi  and  syllabubs  at  the  confectioner's. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  kind  of  reading,  trifling 
as  it  is,  may  often  constitute  an  amusing  and  a  very  in- 
nocent pastime.  But  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  useful 
and  improving  reading  might  be  found,  that  should  be 
equally  and  indeed  more  entertaining.  The  same  time 
spent  on  books  of  character,  which  is  lavished  away  on 
literary  trash,  would  render  many  a  mind,  which  is 
now  vain  and  superficial,  really  elegant,  prudent,  and 
well-informed.     The  time  spent  under .  the  operation 
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of  the  fiiseiir  is  very  poperly  spent  in  reading ;  but 
whjr  should  not  the  works  of  the  English  dassies  be 
used  in  preference  to  a  vile  translation  from  a  foolish 
French  novel  ?  To  a  taste  not  vitiated,  the  vrorks  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  and 
many  other  of  their  successful  followers,  are  much 
more  pleasing  than  the  hasty  productions  of  hireling 
writers,  whose  indigence  compels  them  to  be  less  soli- 
citous about  quality  than  quantity ;  who  study  not  so 
much  what  is  congruous  to  taste  and  truth,  as  what  ^ 
will  catch  the  notice  of  the  general  reader,  and  answer 
the  venal  purpose  of  their  employer  by  a  rapid  sale. 
Have  we  not  many  true  histories,  elegant  in  their 
style,  abounding  with  matter  most  improving  to  the 
heart  and  understandings  and  calculated  to  interest  and 
entertain,  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  gratifying  curio- 
sity 1  Unless  we  renounce  our  pretensions  to  reason, 
we  must  confess  that  such  books  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing more  pleasure,  exclusively  of  the  improvement, 
than  anonymous  and  unauthenticated  anecdotes,  me- 
moirs, novels,  voyages,  travels,  lives,  and  adventures. 
There  are  those  who  have  read  more  volumes  than 
the  prcrfbundest  scholars  in  the  nation,  who  are  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  science,  with  the 
most  interesting  facts  of  true  history,  with  the  maxims 
of  philosophy,  with  the  beauties  of  style,  and  with  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  language.     They  have  read  in- 
attentively what  indeed  was  scarcely  worth  attention ; 
and  they  have  iimnediately  forgotten  what  was  too 
futile  to  deserve  remembrance.    Had  they  possessed 
judgment  sufficient  to  point  out  the  proper  books,  and 
resolution  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  their  judgment, 
they  would  have  enriched  their  minds  with  inestimable 
treasures,  and  acquired  the  reputation  and  satisfaction 
of  solid  scholars.    The  same  exertions  of  their  eyes,  the 
same  consumption  of  their  time,  the  same  sedentary 
confinement,  would  have  earned  a  prize  of  sufficient 
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value  to  repay  them  amply  for  every  effort  of  diligetice. 
But  now  they  have,  perhaps,  injured  their  eyes,  ruined 
their  health,  neglected  their  affairs,  vitiated  their  taste, 
and  possibly  corrupted  their  morals,  or  weakened  their 
faith,  with  no  return  but  the  amusement  of  the  moment, 
or  the  retention  of  false  facts,  distorted  figures  of  life 
and  manners,  or  trifling  anecdotes,  the  lumber  of  the 
head  and  not  the  furniture. 

Persons  advanced  in  life,  or  labouring  under  sickness 
and  infirmity,  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  amuse 
themselves  with  whatever  can  innocently  alleviate  their 
evils,  and  enable  them  to  pass  away  the  lagging  hours 
in  a  sweet  oblivion.  Their  reading,  like  their  diet, 
may  be  light,  and  more  adapted  to  tickle  a  sickly  pa- 
late, than  to  afford  solid  and  substantial  nourishment. 
But  in  youth,  health,  and  vigour,  who  would  volunta- 
rily confine  themselves  to  the  weakness  and  insipidity 
of  water-gruel  ?  Who  would  drink  poison,  when  the 
cup  of  health  and  refreshment  is  at  hand  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  (o  observe  young  persons  of 
lively  parts,  and  with  a  love  of  reading,  devoting  those 
years  and  those  abilities,  which  might  render  them 
valuable  members  of  society,  to  such  studies  as  tend 
only  to  dissipate  their  ideas,  to  vitiate  their  morals,  to 
womanize  their  spirits,  and  to  render  them  the 
dastardly  and  degenerate  sons  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
once  a  glorious  distinction  to  bear  the  name  of  Britons. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  reading  of  the  present 
age  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  decline  in  public  as 
well  as  private  virtue. 

No.  CUV. 

ON  A  METHOD   OP  STUDY,    WRITTEN  BY  JOACHIMUS 
FORTIUS  R1N6ELBRRGIU8. 

There  is  a  little  treatise  on  the  method  of  study 
written  by  Fortius,  which,  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
was  a  great  favourite  among  scholars,  and  contributed 
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much  to  animate  their  industry.  The  learned  Erpenius 
acknowledges  himself  originally  indebted  to  it  for 
all  his  acquisitions.  He  met  with  it  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  in  consequence  of  its  suggestions,  though 
he  was  then  totally  averse  from  a  studious  life,  and 
had  made  no  proficiency  in  learning,  yet  he  afterwards 
became  a  distinguished  scholar.  The  treatise  had 
become  scarce,  and  Erpenius  generously  printed  a 
new  edition,  that  others  might  partake  of  the  benefit 
which  he  had  himself  enjoyed.  He  published  it  with 
the  title  of  Liber  vere  Aureus,  or  the  Truly  Golden 
Treatise. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  reader,  which  Erpenius  has 
prefixed,  he  speaks  of  the  animating  effect  of  the 
book,  in  terms  so  warm,  and  with  so  much  gratitude, 
that  a  student  would  be  wanting  to  himself  not  to  gra- 
tify his  curiosity  by  giving  it  a  perusal.  The  treatise 
is  short,  and  contains  many  passages  which  tend  to  en- 
courage  the  scholar  in  his  pursuits,  and  to  inspire  him 
with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  like  that  excited  in  the 
soldier  by  the  drum  and  trumpet,  as  he  is  marching  on 
to  battle.  I  believe  there  could  not  be  found  a  better 
exhortation  to  study  for  the  use  of  boys,  if  the  good 
passages  were  not  disgraced  by  others  so  ridiculous,  as 
almost  bring  the  Writer  under  the  imputation  of  lunacy. 
His  literary  enthusiasm  had  certainly-  transported  him, 
in  several  instances,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  hb  own 
improved  reason. 

I  will  select  a  few  hints  from  the  little  tract,  which 
may  not  only  serve  as  a  curious  specimen  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  but  may  rouse  him  from  his  indolence. 
The  whole  is,  indeed,  more  valuable  for  the  spirit 
and  fire  which  it  conduces  to  raise,  than  for  its  par- 
ticular directions.  It  is  rather  exhortatory  than 
^Udactic. 

**  How  mean,**  says  he,  speaking  of  the  scope  at 
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which  students  ought  to  aim»  ^^  how  tioudp  how  abject, 
must  be  that  spirit  which  can  sit  down  contested  with 
mediocrity !  As  for  myself,  all  that  is  within  me  ii  on 
fire.  I  had  rather,"  he  proceeds  in  his  strong  manner, 
''  be  torn  in  a  thousand  pieces,  than  relax  my  resolu* 
tion  of  reaching  the  sublimest  heights  of  virtue  and 
knowledge.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  nothing  is  so  arduous, 
Qothing  so  admirable  in  human  affiurs,  which  may  mxt 
be  obtained  by  the  industry  of  man.  We  are  descended 
from  heaven ;  thither  let  us  go,  whence  we  derived 
our  origin.  Let  nothing  satisfy  us  lower  than  the 
summit  of  all  excellence.  Thb  summit,"  says  he,  ^  I 
point  out  as  the  proper  scope  of  the  student." 

'^  But  labour  must  be  a  delight,  and  the  pleasures  of 
luxury  despised.  Shall  we  submit  to  be  extinguished 
for  ever  without  honour,  without  remembrance,  M^n^ 
d^w  hfMeyfMxu,  without  having  done  any  thing  Hke 
men  ?"  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  written  in  a  very 
uncconmon  style  of  literary  enthusiasm,  and  I  think  it 
can  hardly  fiedl  of  inflaming  a  youthful  imag^tion. 
If  such  ideas  were  early  infixed  in  the  bosom  of  an 
ingenious  and  ingenuous  boy,  what  improvement  in 
virtue,  and  in  all  useful  qualities,  might  not  be 
expected? 

**  That  we  must  never  despair/'  is  the  title  <rf 
his  third  chapter.  ^'  If  in  our  ascent,  we  should  fidl  head- 
loag  a  thousand  times,  we  must  begin  to  climb  again 
every  time  more  ardently,  and  fly  to  the  summit  with  re- 
cruited vigour!  Let  no  one  be  dejected  if  he  is 
not  conscious  of  any  great  advancement  at  first.  The 
merchant  thinks  himself  happy  if,  after  a  ten  years* 
voyage,  after  a  thousand  dangers,  he  at  last  improves 
his  fortune;  and  shall  we,  like  poor-spirited  creaturot, 
give  up  all  hopes  after  the  &tst  onset.  Quodamque 
inq)eraok  animus  obtinuit:  Whatever  the  mind  has  com^ 
manded  itself  to  do,  it  has  usoally  obtained  its  pur- 
pose. 
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''  Riclieis  must  hayie  no  charms^  comptur^d  to  the 
duffnis  of  literature.  Poverty  is  fiftvourable  to  tlia^ 
soocess  of  all  literary  pursuits.  I  mean  not  to  throw 
ecmtempt  on  mcHiey  in  general,  but  on  that  exorbitant 
wealth  which  allures  the  mind  from  study.  But  your 
parents/  says  he,  '^  would  rather  choose  that  you 
should  be  guilty  of  perjury  or  murder,  than  not  know 
how  to  value  money. 

''  The  student  must  be  desirous  of  praise.  It  is  a 
promising  presage  of  success  to  be  roused  by  praise 
when  one  shall  have  done  well,  and  to  be  grieved  and 
incited  to  higher  aims,  on  finding  himself  blamed  or 
outdone  by  another.  He  who  aspires  at  the  summit 
must  be  passionately  fond  of  glory. 

*'  Thus  have  the  first  qualities,  indispensably  requi- 
site in  a  youth  devoted  to  study,  been  mentioned.  He 
must  aim  at  the  highest  points,  he  must  love  labour, 
he  must  never  despair,  he  must  despise  riches,  he  must 
be  greedy  of  praise.  It  remains  that  we  prescribe  the 
methods.  There  are,  then,  three  gradations  in  the 
modes  of  study;  hearing,  teaching,  writing.  It  is  a 
good  and  easy  method  to  hear,  it  is  a  better  and  easier 
to  teadi,  and  the  best  and  easiest  of  all  to  write.  Lec- 
tures are  dull;  because  it  is  tedious  to  confine 
liberty  of  thought  to  the  voice  of  the  reader.  But 
when  we  teach  or  write,  the  very  exercise  itself  pre- 
cludes all  tsedium.'" 

Though  the  treatise  of  this  eccentric  author  is  short, 
yet  to  make  an  useful  abbreviation  of  it  would  require 
more  room  than  the  Umits  I  usually  prescribe  to  my 
pi^rs  will  allow.  I  mean  only  to  give  a  little  spe- 
cimen of  the  spirit  in  which  this  very  extraordinary 
writer  has  composed  his  once  celebrated  treatise. 
There  are  certainly  many  things  in  it  which  can 
scarcely  fiul  to  stimulate  an  honest  mind,  sincerely 
and  seriously  devoted  to  letters.     A  severe  critic,  or  a 
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lover  of  ridiciil^  wSl  find  much,  both  in  the  matter 
i^d  the  styfe,  to  (^ensure  and  deride.  But  still  there  is 
something  in  this  writer  so  honest  and  so  warm,  that  a 
good-natured  mind  cannot  help  being  entertained  even 
with  his  absurdities,  and  inclined  to  overlook  them 
amidst  the  greater  abundance  of  valuable  advice.  I 
bdieve  the  copies  are  not  very  scarce,  and  earnestly  re- 
commend,  both  to  the  young  student  and  the  lover  of 
literary  curiosities,  to  devote  half  an  hour  to  the  peru- 
sal  of  it,  if  it  should  fall  into  their  hands. 

Fortius  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  not  only  in 
polite  learning  and  in  the  sciences,  but  in  the  arts 
of  mechanical  writing,  paintings  and  engraving.  In- 
deed these  were  his  first  pursuts  and  employments,  and 
he  did  not  apply  himself  to  learning  Latin  till  his 
seventeeth  year ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  his  genius 
that  he  then  made  a  rapid  proficiency.  He  was  cer^ 
tainly  a  man  of  genius ;  and  though  not  quite  correct 
in  his  language,  yet  he  wrote  Latin  with  much  more 
spait  and  vivacity  than  most  of  the  Dutch  and  German 
writers  of  his  age.  He  acquired  the  Greek  language, 
and  could  almost  repeat  Homer  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  was  well  versed  in  various  sciences,  and  wrote  in- 
geniously upon  them ;  but  his  tracts  are  more  curious 
than  useful.  He  would  have  been  an  excellent  writer, 
and  profound  philosopher,  had  he  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  follies  of  judicial  astrology  were  exploded, 
and  hypothesis  reduced  to  the  test  of  experiment. 


No.  CLV. 

ON  THB  FOLLY  OF  SACRIPiCIMO  COMFORT  TO  TA8TB. 

Thbrb  are  certain  homely,  but  sweet  comforts  and 
conveniences,  the  absence  of  which  no  elegance  can 
supply.  But  as  they  sometimes  have  nothing  of  ex- 
ternal splendour,  they  are  sometimes  sacrificed  to  the 
gratification  of  vanity.  .  We  live  too  much  in   the 
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eyes  and  minds  of  others,  and  too  little  to  our  own 
liuearts,  and  too  little  to  our  own  consciences,  and  too 
little  to  our  own  satisfaction.  We  are  more  anxious  to 
appear,  than  to  be,  happy. 

-  According  to  the  present  modes  of  livings  and  ideas 
of  propriety,  an  ostentatious  appearance  must  be  at  all 
events,  and  in  all  instances,  supported.  If  we  can 
preserve  a  glittering  and  glossy  varnish,  we  disregard 
the  interior  materials  and  solid  substance.  Many  show  a 
disposition  in  every  part  of  their  conduct,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Frenchman,  who  had  rather  go  without  a  shirt 
than  without  ruffles ;  rather  starve  as  a  count,  than 
enjoy  affluence  and  independence  as  a  honest  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer.  Men  idolize  the  great,  and 
the  distinctions  of  &shionable  life,  with  an  idolatry  so 
reverential  and  complete,  that  they  seem  to  mistake  it 
for  their  duty  towards  God.  For,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Catechism^  do  they  not  appear  ^  to  believe  in  th^ooi, 
to  fear  them,  to  love  them  with  all  their  hearts,  with 
all  their  minds,  witii  all  their  souls,  and  with  all  their 
strength ;  to  worship  them,  to  give  them  thanks,  to 
put  their  whole  trust  in  them,  to  call  upon  them, 
to  honour  their  names  and  their  words,  and  to  serve 
them  truly  all  the  days  of  their  lives  ?'  As  they 
worship  false  gods,  their  blessings  are  of  the  kind 
which  corresponds  with  the  nature  of  their  deities. 
They  are  shadowy  and  unsubstantial;  dreams,  bub- 
bles, and  meteors,  which  dance  before  their  eyes,  and 
often  lead  them  to  perdition. 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  behold  families  of  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  respectable  rank,  who  (while  they 
deny  themselves  even  the  common  pleasures  of  a 
plentiful  table ;  while  their  kitchen  is  tiie  cave  of  cold 
and  famine;  while  tiieir  neighbours,  rdations,  and 
Aiends  pity  and  despise,  as  they  pass,  the  comfortiess 
and  inhospitable  door)  scruple  not  to  be  profusely 
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expensive  in  dress,  furnituice,  building,  equipage,  at 
public  entertunments,  in  excursions  to  Badi,  Tun- 
bridge,  or  Brighthelmstone.  To  feed  the  fashionable 
extravagance,  they  rob  themselves  of  indulgences 
which  they  know  to  be  more  truly  satisfactory ;  for 
who  among  them  returns  from  the  midnight  assembly, 
or  from  the  summer  excursion,  without  complaiQing, 
of  dulness,  fatigue,  ennui,  and  insipidity  ?  They  have 
shown  themselves,  they  have  seen  many  fine  persons 
and  many  fine  things ;  but  have  they  felt  the  delicious 
pleasures  of  domestic  peace,  the  tranquil  delights  of 
sodal  intercourse  among  their  neighbours  and  old 
friends,  at  their  own  towns  and  villages,  the  solid  sa- 
tisfactions of  a  cool  collected  mind,  the  comforts 
arising  from  a  disembarrassed  state  of  finances,  and 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  vicinage  in  which  they  were 
born  and  bred,  and  where  their  family  was  once  re- 
spected and  beloved  ? 

To  run  in  debt,  and  be  involved  in  danger  of  arrests 
and  imprisonment,  are,  in  this  age,  almost  the  objects 
of  fSashionable  ambition*  To  have  an  execution  in  the 
house,  is  to  be  in  the  same  predicament  with  this 
baronet  and  the  other  lord,  or  with  his  grace  the  duke. 
The  poor  imitator  of  splendid  misery,  little  greatness, 
and  titled  infamy,  risques  his  liberty  and  last  shilling 
to  become  a  man  of  taste  and  fashion.  He  boasts  that 
he  is  a  happy  man,  for  he  is  a  man  of  pleasure ;  he 
knows  how  to  enjoy  life ;  he  professes  the  important 
science  called  the  sfovoir  vhre.  Give  him  the  distinc* 
tion  which,  in  the  littleness  and  blindness  of  his  soul, 
he  considers  as  the  source  of  happiness  and  honour. 
Allow  him  his  claim  to  taste,  allow  him  the  title  of  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and,  since  he  insists  upon  it,  allow 
him  his  pretensions  to  sfooair  vivre.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  cannot  deny  that  he  is  haunted  by  his  credi- 
tors, that  he  is  obliged  to  hide  himself,  lest  he  should 
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kne  ]&  fiberty ;  that  he  is  eating  the  bread  and  the 
meat,  and  wearing  the  clothes,  of  those  whose  children 
are  crying  for  a  morsel,  and  shivering  in  rags.  If  he 
has  brought  himself  to  such  a  state  as  to  feel  no  un- 
easiness when  he  reflects  on  his  embarrassment,  and 
its  consequences  to  others ;  he  is  a  base,  worthless,  and 
degenerate  wretch.  But  if  he  is  uneasy,  where  is  his 
happiness  ?  where  his  exalted  enjoyments  ?  How  much 
hapjHer  had  been  this  boaster  of  happiness,  this  pr^ 
tender  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  had  he  liyed  within  the 
limits  of  reason,  duty,  and  his  fortune,  in  love  and 
unity  with  his  own  regular  family,  at  his  own  fire-side, 
beloved,  trusted,  respected  in  his  neighbourhood, 
afraid  of  no  creditor  or  prosecution,  nor  of  any  thing 
else  but  of  doing  wrong  7  He  might  not,  indeed,  have 
made  a  figure  on  the  turf;  he  might  not  have  had  the 
honour  of  leading  the  fashion ;  but  he  would  probably 
have  had  health,  wealth,  fame,  and  peace.  Many  a 
man  who  is  seldom  seen,  and  never  heard  of,  enjoys, 
in  the  silence  and  security  of  privacy,  all  which  this 
sublunary  state  can  afford  to  sweeten  the  cup,  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  life. 

In  things  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  such  as  are  not 
immediately  connected  with  moral  conduct,  the  same 
predilection  for  external  appearance,  and  the  same 
neglect  of  solid  comfort,  when  placed  in  competition 
with  the  display  of  an  affected  taste,  are  found  to 
prevail.  Our  houses  are  often  rendered  cold,  small, 
and  inconvenient,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  regu- 
larity of  external  figure,  or  of  copying  the  architecture 
of  a  warmer  climate.  Our  carriages  are  made  -dan- 
gerous or  incommodious,  for  the  sake  of  attracting  the 
passenger's  eye,  by  something  new  or  singular  in  their 
shape,  height,  or  fabric.  Our  dress  is  fashioned  in 
uneasy  forms,  and  with  troublesome  superfluiides,  or 
uncomfortable  defects,  just  as  the  Proteus,  Fashion, 
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issaes  out  the  capricious  edicts  of  a  variable  taste. 
We  even  eat  and  drink,  see  and  hear,  not  according 
to  our  own  appetites  and  senses,  but  as  the  prevalent 
taste  happens  to  direct.  In  this  refined  age  we  are  all 
persons  of  taste,  from  the  hair-dresser  and  milliner,  to 
the  duke  and  duchess.  The  question  is  not  what  is 
right,  prudent,  pleasing,  comfortable,  but  what  is  the 
ton  and  the  taste.  Hence  beggarly  finery,  and  lordly 
beggary. 

The  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  taste  is  visible  in  ou)r 
modem  gardens.  I  rejoice  in  the  explosion  of  the 
Dutch  manner.  I  expatiate  with  raptured  eye  and 
imagination  over  the  noble  scenes,  as  it  were,  created 
by  a  Kent  and  Brown.  But  at  the  same  time  I  lament 
that  our  cold  climate  often  renders  the  sublime  and 
magnificent  taste  in  gardening  incompatible  with 
comfort.  Winter,  as  the  poet  says,  often  lingers  in 
the  lap  of  May.  How  pleasing  to  step  out  of  the 
house,  and  bask  under  a  sunny  wall  covered  with 
bloom*  to  watch  the  exp^msion  of  a  rose-bud,  and  to 
see  even  the  humble  pea  and  bean  shooting  up  with 
all  the  vigour  of  vernal  fertility !  But  now  the  man- 
sion-house stands  naked  and  forlorn.  You  descend 
from  the  flight  of  steps.  You  are  saluted  by  the 
rudest  breath  of  Eurus  and  Boreas.  No  trees,  no 
walls,  no  out-houses,  even  the  kitchen  and  offices  sub- 
terraneous. Not  a  corner  to  seek  the  genial  warmth 
^f  a  meridian  sun.  Fine  prospects  indeed  all  around. 
But  you  cannot  stay  to  look  at  them.  You  fly  to  your 
chimney  comer,  happy  if  the  persecuting  blast  pursues 
you  not  to  your  last  recess.  We  allow  all  that  taste 
can  claim.  We  admire  and  love  her  beauties ;  but 
they  are  dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  those  com- 
forts, warmth  and  shelter. 

A  little  and  enclosed  garden  adds  greatly  to  the 
real  enjoyment  of  a  rural  retreat.     Though  taste  has 
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thrown  down  the  walls^  and  laid  all  open,  I  venture  to 
predict,  that  hefore  the  lapse  of  hdf  a  century,  good 
sense  and  the  love  of  comfort  will  rebuild  them.  The 
grounds  beyond .  may  still  be  laid  out  in  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  style ;  but  let  the  house  stand  near 
some  little  cultivated  spot,  where  every  vegetable 
beauty  and  delicacy  may  be  displayed,  and  where  the 
rigours  of  our  inclement  clime  may  be  softened  with 
elegant  enclosures.  The  contrast  between  this,  which 
I  would  call  the  domestic,  and  the  other,  which  might 
be  named  the  outer  garden,  or  the  grove,  would  pro- 
duce an  eflPect  by  no  means  unpleasing.  They  who 
have  no  taste  for  flowers,  and  the  thousand  beauties  of 
an  enclosed  garden,  have  but  little  pretension  to  judg- 
ment in  the  graces  of  horticulture. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  we  commonly 
advance  improvement  to  the  verge  of  impropriety. 
We  now  loathe  the  idea  of  a  straight  line,  and  a  regu- 
lar row  of  trees.  But  let  us  not,  in  the  pride  of  our 
hearts,  flatter  ourselves  with  the  unerring  rectitude  of 
our  taste.  Many  of  the  ancients  who  possessed  the 
best  taste,  not  only  in  poetry  and .  eloquence,  but  in 
arts,  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  were  great 
admirers  of  plantations  perfectly  regular,  and  laid  out 
in  quincunxes.  However  vanity  and  fashion  may 
dictate  and  declaim,  the  world  will  not  dways  believe 
that  Homer,  Virgil,  Cyrus,  Cicero,  Bacon,  and  Tem- 
ple, who  all  admired  regularity  in  plantations,  were 
totally  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  horticultural  beauty. 

Cicero  informs  us,  in  a  fine  quotation  from  Xeno- 
phon's  economics,  that  when  Lysander  came  to  Cyrus, 
a  prince  equally  distinguished  for  his  glorious  empire 
and  his  genius,  Cyyus  showed  him  a  piece  of  ground 
well  enclosed  and  completely  planted.  AAer  the  visi- 
tor had  admired  the  tall  and  straight  trees,  and  the 
rows  regularly  formed  in  a  quincunx,  and  the,  ground 
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dear  of  weeds  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  sweetnew 
of  the  odours  which  exhaled  from  the  flowers,  he 
eonld  not  hdp  expresstng  his  adnuration  not  only  of 
the  diligence,  hot  the  skill  of  him  hj  whom  all  doa 
was  measured  and  marked  out :  upcm  whidi  Cyms 
answered,  ^  It  was  myself  who  mei^iired  every  thing, 
the  rows  of  trees  are  of  my  disposing,  the  plan  is  nune, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  jdanted  with  my  own 
hand."  An  illostrkMis  pattern,  which  I  hope  our  En^iA 
noUeman  and  gentkmai  will  not  he  afraid  to  follow. 
Why  always  em|^y  a  jMofessed  plannmaker  ?  Why  sa- 
crifice their  own  amnsement  and  inclination  to  the 
will  of  another,  and  to  the  imperioos  edicts  of  ca|«- 
doos  fitthion?  Why  sacrifice  comfort  and  connnon 
sense  to  the  idol  fridiion?  A  house  and  garden 
which  may  he  delightfol  in  Italy  may  he  fit  only  for  a 
t^nple  ctJEolus,  and  a  place  for  wild  beasts  to  take 
their  pastime,  in  the  cold  and  uncertain  climate  of  Eng- 
land.   

No.  CLVI. 

ONTHB  BX AMPLE  OF  HBNRT  THB  PIFTH.  AND  THK  BAD 
BrPBCTS  OP  AN  OPINION  THAT  A  FBOPUCATB  YOUTH 
18  LIBBLY  TO  TBRMINATB  IN  A  WI8B  MANHOOD. 

Thkre  are  those  who  ccmsider  early  ]Ht>fligacy  as  a 
maik  of  that  spirit  which  sddom  foils  to  prodwDe,  in 
the  subsequent  periods  of  life,  a  wise  and  a  Tirtuons 
character.  The  exam{^  of  Henry  the  fifth  is  often 
cited  in  confirmation  of  their  cqpinion.  Shakeqpeaie 
has  indeed  rqprcscnted  his  orrors  and  refiwmation  in  so 
amiable  a  light,  that  many  are  not  yerj  nmdi  dis- 
pleased when  they  see  a  young  man  begjnniiy  las  cap- 
reer  in  riot  and  deban^cry.  While  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  qpirit  they  regard  not  the  Yice. 

The  example  ci  Henry  the  fifth  has  been  applied 
particularly  to  heirs  apparent  <^  the  crown.  If  a  fon 
ture  king  is  found  to  be  early  initiated  in  the  excesses 
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of  senfiiitlitj^  it  is  a  favourable  pr^^^^  $ay  the  myr^ 
midoiis  around  him>  and  we  are  referred  to  the  exaoh 
pie  of  Falstaff's  Hal.  If  he  devote  his  time  to  drinks 
ing^  and  be  actudly  involved  in  perpetual  mtoiticatipn^ 
it  is  all  the  better^  tor  do  we  not  reeollect  Hal*8  exr 
ploits  at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap  }  Dame  Quickly^ 
Doll  Tearsheet,  are  illustrious  kiftances  to  prove  what 
company  a  prince  shoiidd  keep  in  order  to  become 
hereafter  a  great  king*  It  is  in  the  haunts  of  intemper- 
ance and  vice,  and  in  the  compaay  of  sycophants  and 
knaves,  that  he  is,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  to 
sow  his  wild  oats,  to  spend  the  exuberance  of  his  spirit, 
to  subdue  the  ebullition  of  his  blood,  and  to  acquire  a 
valuaUe  species  of  moral  experience. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Henry  the  fifth  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  early  profligacy  and  subsequent  refor- 
mattoQ.  He  is  a  remarkable,  because  he  is  a  rare  in- 
stance. For  one  who  reforms  and  succeeds  as  he  did, 
a  thousand  become  either  incurable  debauchees,  drunk- 
ards, and  rogues,  ruin  their  character  and  fortunes,  or 
die  under  the  operation  of  so  rough  an  experiment. 
We  hear  not  of  tbose  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  sea,  to 
hide  themsdves  on  the  contimmt,  to  skulk  in  the  garrets 
of  blind  alleys,  to  spend  their  days  in  gaols,  or  are  early 
carried  to  the  church-yard  amidst  the  thanks  and  re- 
joicings of  their  friends  for  so  happy  a  deliverance  from 
shame  and  ruin.  But  if  one  wild  youth  becomes  but  a 
tolerable  good  man,  we  are  struck  with  the  metamor- 
phosis, as  we  are  with  every  thing  uncommon.  We 
eGKaggerate  his  goodness,  by  comparing  it  with  his  pre- 
vious depravity.  We  cite  the  example,  as  a  consola- 
tory topic,  wherever  we  behold  a  young  man,  as  the 
Scripture  beautifully  expresses  it,  walking  in  the  ways 
of  hb  own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes.  We 
talk  as  if  we  almost  congratulated  a  parent,  when  his 
son  has  sfnrit  enough  to  violate,  not  only  the  rules  of 
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decency,  but  also  the  most  sacred  laws  of  morality 
and  religk)n :  an  egregious  folly,  a  most  pernicious 
error. 

Such  fatal  ideas  have  broken  the  heart  of  many  a 
virtuous  and  feeling  fistther.  They  have  brought  his 
hairs,  before  they  were  gray,  to  the  grave.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  witl^a  passage  in  the  sermons  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ogden,  in  which  he  reconmiends  regularity 
and  virtue  to  young  men  solely  for  the  sake  of  their 
parents.  *^  Stop,  young  man,**  says  he,  ^'  stop  a  little, 
to  look  towards  thy  poor  parents.  Think  it  not  too 
much  to  bestow  a  moment's  reflection  on  those  who 
never  forget  thee.  Recollect  Mjhat  they  have  done  for 
thee.  Remember  all — all  indeed  thou  canst  not!  alas! 
ill  had  been  thy  lot,  had  not  their  care  begun  before 
thou  couldst  remember  or  know  any  thing. 

''  Now  so  proud,  self-willed,  inexorable,  then  couldst 
thou  only  ask  by  wailing,  and  move  them  with  thy 
tears.  And  they  were  moved.  Their  hearts  were 
touched  with  thy  distress ;  they  relieved  and  watched 
thy  wants  before  thou  knewest  thine  own  necessities, 
or  their  kindness.  They  clothed  thee;  thou  knewest 
not  that  thou  wast  naked:  thou  askest  not  for  bread; 
but  they  fed  thee.  And  ever  since — for  the  particulars 
are  too  many  to  be  recounted,  and  too  many  surely  to 
be  all  utterly  forgotten — it  has  been  the  very  principal 
endeavotir,  employment,  and  study  of  their  lives  to  do 
service  unto  thee.  If  by  all  these  endeavours  they 
can  obtain  their  child's  comfort,  they  arrive  at  the  full 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  They  have  no  higher 
object  of  their  ambition.  Be  thou  but  happy,  and  they 
are  so.  ,  ; 

**  And  now  tell  me,  is  not  something  to  be  done,  I 
do  not  now  say  for  thyself,  but  for  them?  If  it  be  too 
much  to  desire  of  thee  to  be  good,  and  wise,  and  vir- 
tuous, and  happy  for  thy  own  sake;  yet  be  happy  for 
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theirs. .  Tbkk  that  a  sober,  upright,  and,  let  me  add, 
religious,  life,  berides  the  blessings  it  will  brii^  upoa 
thy  own  head,  will  be  a  fountain  of  unfeigned  comfort 
to  thy  declining  parents,  and  make  the  heart  of  the 
aged  sing  for  joy. 

*'  What  shall  w^  say?  which  of  these  is  happier?  the 
son  that  maketh  a  glad  father?  or  the  father  blessed 
with  such  a  son? 

'^  Fortunate  young  man!  who  hast  a  heart  open  so 
early  to  virtuous  delights^  and  canst  find  thy  own  hap- 
piness in  returning  thy  father's  blessing  upon  his  own 
head! 

"  And  happy  father!  whose  years  have  been  pro^ 
longed^  not;  as  it  often  happens,  to  see  his  comforts  fall 
ficom  him,  one.  after  another,  and  to  become  at  once 
old  and  destitute;  but  to  taste  a  new  pleasure,  not  to 
be. found  among  the  pleasures  of  youth,  reserved  for  his 
age,  to  reap  the  harvest  of  all  his  cares  and  labours^ 
in  the  duty,  affection^  and  felicity  of  his  dear  child. 
His.  very  look  bespeaks  the  inward  satisfaction  of  his 
he^rt.  The  infirmities  of  his  age  sit  light  on  him. 
He  feels  not  the  troubles  of  life:  he  smiles  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death:  sees  himself  still  living  and  honoured 
in  the  memory  and  the  person  of  his  son,  his  other 
dearer  self;  and  passes  down  to  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  living,  in  the  fulness  of  content  and  joy. 

^  How  unlike  to  this  is  the  condition  of  hitn  who  has 
the  affliction  to  be  the  father  of  a  wicked  offitpring! 
Poor,  unhappy  man!  no  sorrow  is  like  unto  thy  sorrow. 
Discjases  and  death  are  blessings,  if  compared  with  the 
anguish  of  thy  heart,  when  tl^ou  seest  thy  dear  children 
run  heedlessly  and  headlong  in  the  ways  of  sin,  forgetful 
of  their  parents'  counsel  and  their  own  happiness. 
Unfortunate  old  man!  How  often  does  he  wish  he  had 
never  been  bprn,  or  had  been  cut  off  before  he  was  a 
father!  No  reflection  is.  able  to  afford  him  consdiation. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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He  grows  did  betimaB;  ttod  ^m  aliictioiis  of  age  are 
doubled  on  his  head*  In  vain  are  instruments  of  plea- 
sure brought  forth.  His  soul  refiises  comfort.  Every 
blessing  of  fife  is  lost  upon  him.  No  success  is  able  to 
give  him  joy.  Hb  triumphs  are  like  that  of  David: 
while  his  friends,  captaibs,  soldiers,  were  relMiing  the 
air  with  shouts  of  victory — ^he>  poor  conqueror,  went 
.  up,  as  it  is  written,  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate  and 
wepti  and  as.  he  wenl^  thus  he  said;  O,  my  son  Ab- 
sabmlr  my  son»  my  son  Absalom!  would  to  God  I  had 
died  for  thee!  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!'' 

I  have  introduced  this  passage,  with  a  hope  that  gay 
and  thoughtless  young  men  may  be  properly  aflfected 
by  it;  and  thoi^  they  should  have  no  regard  for 
themselves,  that  they  should  be  led  to  have  pity  on 
their  poor  parents^  and  to  choose  the  right  way,  that 
they  may  not  cause  afflictioa  to  him  who  has  often 
daitdled  them  in  his  arms,  nor  to  her  at  whose  breast 
they  hung  in  the  sweet  and  innocent  period  of  their 
infancy.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration  that 
many  children,  who  have  be^i  the  delight  of  tbsir 
parents  during  the  earlier  ages,  no  sooner  arrive  at 
maturity,  than  they  prove  a  scourge  and  a  cursot 
They  hurry  those.out  of  the  world  who  Inrought  them 
into  it.  They  imbitter  the  old  age.  of  those  who  de^ 
voted  the  health  and  strength  of  manhood  to  their 
welfare  and  support.  Sad  returns!  to  plant  the  pillow 
of  declining  age  with. thorns!-^  have  pity,  have  pity 
on  your  fatiierr-behold  him  with  tottering  stepap 
proaching  you!  With  suppliant  hands,^  and  tears  in  his 
eyes>  he  begs  you~to  do  what?  to  be  good  and  happy* 
0  spare,  him,  wipe  away  hjb  tearr:  make  him  happy> 
be  so  yourself— so,,  whea  it  ^hall  be  your  turn  to  be  a 
fother,may  you  never  feel  the  pangs  you  have  already 
inflictedl 

There  are  parents,  indeed,  who  seem  to  have  little 
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concerti  but  for  tlie  peeuniary  interest  or  worldly  ad- 
yancetnent  of  their  dtildren.    While  their  cfaildreii' 
excel  in  dress^  address^  simulatioh^  and  dissimulation, 
they  ate  allowed  to  be  as  debauched  and  immoral  aa 
they  please.    While  they  possess  apoor^  mean,  and 
contempttbleT  kind  of  wisdom,  commonly  called  the 
khowledge  of  the  world,  their  parents  are  perfectly^ 
easy;  though  they^  should  be  notoriously  guilty  of 
every  base  artii(^,  and  plunged  in  the  grossest  and 
most  unlawful  species  of  sensuality.     That  poor  man, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  was  one  of  those  parents  who  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  children's  honour,  conscience, 
and  salvation,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  little  share  of 
the  little  honours  and  riches  of  a  world,  where  not 
even  the  highest  honours  or  the  most  abundant  riches 
wtf  comparable  to  the  possession  of  an  honest  heart. 
That  wretched  lord  seems  to  have  entertamed  very 
little  natural  affection  for  his  o£&pring«    His  paternal 
attention  wtu3  all  avarice   and  ambition.     He  would 
probaUy  have  been  delighted  if  his  son  had  been  at 
an^fM^Iy  age  a  debauchee  with  all  the  false  spirit  of  a 
fashiOEiable  profligate.     He  would  have  thought  the 
spirit  which  vice  displayed  a  sure  prognostic  of  future 
eminence^    Prpvidence  defeated  his  purpose,  and  per; 
im<ted4iis  letters  to  be  exhibited  as  a  loathsome  monu-« 
ment  of  wickedness,  vapity,  and  worldly    wisdom. 
Suidk'wisdonl  is,  indeed,  usually  folly,  even  where  its 
effects  and  consequences  are  confined  to  the  present 
pieriod  of  ei^steiice. ; 

Every  fatb^*,  th^i,  fm4  every  mother  who  deserves 
HuA  tender  asid  venerable  appellation,  will  strenuously 
endeavour,  whatever  have  been  their  own  errors 
imd  vices,  to  preserve  thpse  whom  they  have  intro* 
dttced  into  a  troublesome  world  from  the  foul  conta^ 
gion  and  pdlution  of  vice.    If  they  have  any  regard 
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for  their  children^  for  their  country^  for  themselves, 
they  will  use  every  prohable  means  to  rescue  the  rising 
generation  from  profligacy.  Selfish  motives  often  pre- 
vail when  all  others  are  inefficacious.  I  repeat  then, 
that,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  must  guard  their  oflP- 
spring  from  riot,  intemperancp,  and  prodigality.  If 
they  are  misguided  by  the  example  of  any  reformed 
rake,  so  as  to  encourage  their  children  in  evil,  or  even 
to  be  negligent  of  them,  they  will  probably  repent  in 
the  day  of  old  age,  and  find  poverty,  shame,  and  an- 
guish superadded  to  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  un- 
avoidable evils  of  a  natural  decay. 

No.  CLVII. 

A  GOOD  HBART  NBCBSSARY  TO    BNJOY  THB  BBAUTIBS  OF 

NATURE. 

By  a  just  dispensation  of  Providence,  it  happens  that 
they  who  are  unreasonably  selfish,  seldom  enjoy  so 
much  happiness  as  the  generous  and  contented. 
Almost  all  the  wicked  deviate  from  the  line  of  recti- 
tude, that  they  may  engross  an  extraordinary  portion 
of  some  real  or  imaginary  advantage.  Their  hearts 
are  agitated  in  the  pursuit  of  it  with  the  most  violent 
and  painful  emotions ;  and  their  eagerness,  apprehen- 
sions, and  solicitude,  poison  the  enjoyment  after  they 
have  obtained  the  possession.  The  nature  of  their 
pleasures  is  at  best,  gross,  sensual,  violent,  and  of 
course  transitory.  They  are  always  dissatisfied,  always 
envious,  always  malignant.  Their  souls  are  bent  down 
to  the  earth,  and  destitute  of  all  elevated  and  heavenly 
ideas,  cctkstium  inanes.  They  have  not  powers  of  per- 
ception for  the  sublime  or  refined  satisfactions;  arid 
are  no  less  insensible  to  the  tranquil  delights  of  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  than  the  deaf  and  blind  to  the 
beauty  of  colours  and  the  melody  of  music. 

To  the  wicked,  arid  indeed  to  all  who  are  warmly 
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engaged  in  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  the  worlds  the  con- 
templaticm  of  nxrei  scenes^  and  indeed  all  the  pleasures 
of  innocence .  and  simplicity^  are  perfectly  insipid.  The 
odour .  of  flowers,  the  purling  of  streams,  the  song 
and  plumage  of  birds,  the  sportive  innocence  of  the 
lamb,  the  fidelity  of  the  dog,  are  incapable  of  at- 
tracting, for  one  moment,  the  notice  of  him  whose  con- 
science is  uneasy  and  passions  unsubdued*  Invite  him 
to  a  morning  walk  through  a  neighbouring  wood,  and 
he  begs  to  be  excused;  for  he  loves  his  pillow,  and 
can  see  no  charms  in  trees.  Endeavour  to  allure  him 
on. a  vernal  evening,  when,  after  a  shower,  every  leaf 
breathes  fragrance  and  freshness,  to  saunter  with  you 
in  the  garden,  and  he  pleads  an  engagement  at  whist  or 
at  the  bottle.  Bid  him  listen  to  the  thrush,  the  black- 
bird, the  nightingale,  the  woodlark,  and  he  interrupts 
you  by  asking  the  price  of  stocks,  and  inquiring 
whether  the  West  India  fleet  is  arrived.  As  you  walk 
over  the  meadows  enamelled  with  cowslips  and  daisies, 
he  takes  no  other  notice,  but  inquires  who  is  the  owner, 
how  much  the  land  lets  for  an  acre,  or  what  hay  and 
oxen  sold  for  at  the  last  market.  He  prefers  the 
gloomiest  day  in  November  on  which  pecuniary  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  or  a  feast  celebrated,  or  a  public 
diversion  afforded,  to  all  the  delights  of  the  merry 
month  of  May.  He  who  is  constantly  engaged  in  grati- 
fying his  lust,  or  in  gaming,  becomes  in  a  short  time  so 
very  wise,  as  to  consider  the  3tudy  of  the  works  of  God 
in  the  creation,  and  the  external  beauty  both  of  vege- 
table and  animated  nature,  as  little  superior  to  a  child- 
ish entertainment.  How  grave  his  aspect!  No  Solon 
ever  looked  so  sapient  as  he  does  when  he  is  on  the 
point  of  making  a  bet,  or  insidiously  plotting  a  bargain 
or  an  intrigue.  One  might  conclude,  from  his  air  of 
importance,  that  man  was  born  to  shake  the  dice,  to 
shuffle  the  cards,  to  drink  claret,  and  to  destroy,  by 
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debaucheiy^  the  innooence^^f  iiidiiE^^iiak4md.tIie^pq«ie 
of  families.  Ignonooit  aiidmirtaken  in^tckl  i  He^kiMMrc 
&ot  that^purity  andsimpUcity  of  heah  w^i^^ 
him  with  delights,  which,  while  th^  render  his  life 
tranquil  and  pkasurable,  would  bnabk  t^^to  resign 
his  soul  at  deadi  unto,  the  hands  of  ^  his  Maker  unpid- 
luted.  What  stains  and  Ath  it  usually  oontcacts  by 
anin<Uscrimiaate  commerce  with  the  world!  how  com- 
paratively pure  it  Would  be  umidiit  the  genuine  plea* 
sures  of  a  rural  and  philosophieal  life! 

As  a  preservative  of  innocence,  itndas^&e  means-^if 
a  most  agreeable  pastime,  the  love  of  birds,  Jflowefs, 
plants,  trees,  g^ardens,  animals,  when  it  i^pears^in  boys, 
as  indeed  it  usually  does,  should  be  encouraged,  and 
m  a  subordinate  degree  cultivated.  Farewell  inn<>- 
(^ce,  when  such  things  te^s^se  to  be  capable  of  afibrd- 
h>g  pleasure !  The  heart  gradually  becomes  hardened 
and  corrupted,  when  itis  objects  are  changed  to  those 
of  a  worldly,  a  sordid,  and  a  sensual  nature. 

M«imay,  indeed,  be  amused  in  the  days  of  health 
and  vigour  with  the  common  pursuits  of  ordinary  life, 
those  of  avarice  and  ambition ;  but  they  have  too  much 
agitation  in  them  for  the  feeble  powers  of  old  age. 
Amusements  are  then  required  which  are  gentle,  yet 
healthy ;  capable  of  engagmg  the  thoughts,  yet  re- 
quLdiig  no  painful  or  continued  exertion.  Happy  he 
who  iias  acquired  and  preserved  to  that  age  a  taste  for 
simple  pleasures.  A  fine  day,  a  beautiful  garden,  a 
flowery  field,  are  to  him  enjoyments  similar  in  species 
and  degree  to  the  bliss  of  Elysium.  A  ferm^yard,  with 
all  its  inhabitants,  constitutes  a  most  deligluftd  scene^ 
and  furnishes  iiim  with  a  thousand  entertaining  ideas. 
The  man  who  can  see  without  pleasure  a  hen  gathmr 
her  chickens  under  her  witig,  or  die  train  of  ducUmga 
following  their  parent  into  a  pond,  is  like  him  who 
has  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  who,  according  to  Shake- 
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re,  is  4t  for  trrascnis,  nrarders,  erery  iiasig  that 
am  £8grace  and  AegrBiie  humanity*  Fetabo  usdan 
sub  trabibuSjfragUemque  tnecum  sohat  pknoban:  I  will 
&rfaid.him,  says  Horace  on  another  oocaakm,  to  he 
under  the  same  toiai  with  me^  oar  to  embark  in  tiie 
mmeresseL 

Iiet  it  operate  as  an  a^Uitional  motive  in  sthmdatii^ 
US  to  preserve  our  innocence,  that  with  oar  innocence 
we  preserve  our  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  nature.  li 
is  indeed  one  of  the  rewards  of  innocence,  that  it  is 
enabled  to  taste  the  pur^t  pleasure  which  this  world 
can  bestow,  without  the  usual  consequences  of  plea- 
sures, remorse  and  satiety.  The  man  of  a  bad  ^arfc 
oan  find  no  delight  but  in  bad  designs  and  bad  actions 
•rr^nomind  joys  and  real  torments;  His  very  amuaa- 
mmits  are  of  necessity  connected  with  the  injury  of 
others,  and  with  a  thousand  painfol  sensaticms  whidi 
no  language  can  express.  But  the  mind  of  the  ho- 
nest, simple,  and  ingenuous,  is  gay  and  enlivened,  like 
some  of  the  southern  climates,  with  a  serenity  almost 
perpetual.  Let  a  man  who  would  fdrm  an  adequate 
idea  on  the  different  states  of  the  good  and  bad  heart, 
witii  respect  to.happiness,  compare  the  climate  of  Ota- 
heite  whh  that  of  Terra  del  Fu^o,  as  described  by 
our  British  drcnmnavigators. 

No.  CLVIII. 

ON   AFFECTATION    OF   BXTRBMB    DBLICACY    AND    SENSI- 
BILITY. 

Extreme  delicacy  of  sentiment,  so  esteemed  at  pre- 
sent, seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  times  of  manly 
ivtue  in  remote  antiquity.  It  is  certainly  a  great  re- 
finement on  human  nature ;  and  refinements  are  never 
attended  to  in  the  earlier  ages^  when  the  occupations 
of  war^  and  the  wants  of  unimproved  life^  leave  little 
opportunity  and  less  inclination  for  fanciful  enjoy- 
nents.    linger  and  distress  require  strength  of  mind. 
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and  necessarily  exclude  an  attention  to  those  delicate 
qualities  of  the  mind  or  body^  which^  while  they  please^ 
infallibly  enervate. 

'  That  tenderness  of  feeling  which  is  amiable  in  a 
state  of  perfect  civilization^  is  despised  as  a  weakness 
among  unpolished  nations.  Shocked  at  the  smallest 
circumstances  which  are  disagreeable,  it  cannot  sup- 
port the  idea  of  danger  and  alarm.  So  tax  from  exer- 
dsing  the  severities  which  are  sometimes  politically 
necessary  in  a  rude  state,  it  starts  with  horror  from  the 
sight,  and  at  the  description  of  them.  It  delights  in 
the  calm  occupations  of  rural  life,  and  would  gladly 
resign  the  spear  and  the  shield  for  the  shepherd's  crook 
and  the  lover*s  garland.  But  in  an  uninformed  com- 
munity^  where  constant  danger  requires  constant 
defence,  those  dispositions  which  delight  in  ease  and 
retirement  will  be  treated  with  general  contempt ;  and 
no  temper  of  mind  or  habit  of  manners  which  is  despised 
will  be  long  epidemical. 

Tha  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  most  civi- 
lized people  on  the  earth.  They,  however,  were  un- 
acquainted with  that  extreme  delicacy  of  sentiment 
wldch  is  become  universally  prevalent  in  modem  times. 
Perhaps  some  reasonable  causes  may  be  assigned.  The 
Stoic  philosophy  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  total 
apathy,  and  though  it  was  not  embraced  in  all  its 
rigour  by  the  vulgar^  yet  it  had  a  sufficient  number  of 
votaries  to  diffiise  a  general  affectation  of  insensibility. 
It  perhaps  origindly  meant  no  more  than  to  teach  men 
to  govern  their  affections  by  the  dictates  of  reason ; 
but  as  a  natural  want  of  feeling  produced  the  same 
effects  as  a  rational  regulation  of  the  passions,  real  in- 
sensibility soon  passed  among  the  vulgar  for  what  it  had 
no  claim  to,  a  philosc^hical  indifference. 
.  That  respectfril  attention  to  women,  which  in  mo- 
dern times  is  called  gallantry,  was  not  usually  found 
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among  the  ancients.  Women  were  unjustly  consufered^ 
in  some  ciyilized  countries^  as  inferior  beings/  whose 
only  duty  was  to  contribute  to  pleasure  and  to  super- 
intend domestic  economy.  It  was  not  till  the  days  of 
dnvalry  that  men  showed  that  desire  of  pleasing  the 
softer  sex  which  seems  to  allow  them  a  superiority. 
This  deference  to  women  refines  the  manners  and  sof- 
tens the  temper ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ancients, 
who  admitted  not  women  to  their  socid  conrersations, 
should  acquire  a  roughness  of  manners  incompatible 
with  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  tending  in  some  de- 
gree to  brutal  ferocity. 

Men  who  acted,  thought,  and  spoke,  like  the  ancients, 
were  unquestionably  furnished  by  nature  with  every 
feeling  in  great  perfection.  But  their  mode  of  educa- 
tion contributed  rather  to  harden  than  to  mollify  their 
hearts.  Politics  and  war  were  the  only  general  objects 
of  pursuit.  Ambition,  it  is  well  known,  renders  all 
other  passions  subservient  to  itself ;  and  the  youth  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  a  military  discipline,  and  had 
endured  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  though'he  might 
yield  to  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  would  not  have 
time  to  cultivate  the  refinements  of  delicacy.  But  the 
modem  soldier,  in  the  present  mode  of  conducting  war, 
is  not  always  compelled  to  undergo  many  personal 
hardships  either  in  the  preparation  for  his  profession, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Commerce,  but  little  known 
to  many  ancient  nations,  gives  the  moderns  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  opulence,  without  much  difficulty 
or .  danger ;  and  the  infinite  numbers  who  inherit  this 
opulence,  have  recourse,  in  order  to  pass  away  life  with 
ease, .  to  the.  various  arts  of  exciting  pleasure.  The 
professions  of  divinity  and  law  leave  sufficient  time, 
opportunity,  and  inclination  to  most  of  their  professors 
for  the  pursuit  of  every  innocent  amusement  and 
gratification.     The  general  plan  of  modem  educaticH), 
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yMth^  among  iiie  lifaeral,  consists  «£  ilie  ^dudy  of: 
poets  aad  aentimental  writars^  contDbntes^  perin^n, 
more  than  all  odier  cadan,  !to.  'hmainHae  tbe  heart 
aad  refine  tke  senttments ;  for,  at  the  panod  .wbea 
edncation  is  coinmeneed,  the  heart  is  anostsosoeptihie 
of  impressions. 

Whateyer  disposition  tends  to  soften,  without  weak- 
ening the  nund,  must  be  cherished ;  and  it  .must  be 
allowed  that  an  unaffected  delicacy  of  sentnnent,  on 
this  side  the  extreme,  adds  greatly  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  by  difl^ing  beneYolmu^.  It  t^idies  men 
to  feel  for  others  as  for  themselFCs  ;. it  disposes  them 
to  rejoice  with  the  happy,  and,  by  partaking,  to  increase 
their  pleasure.  It  frequently  excludes  the  malignant 
passions,  whidi  are  the  sources  of  the  greatest  Bdisery 
in  life.  It  excites  a  pleasing  sensation  in  our  own 
breasts,  which,  if  its  duration  be  considered,  may  be 
placed  among  the  highest  gratifications  of  sense.  The 
only  ill  consequence  that  can  be  apprd[iended  frem  it 
is,  that  when  carried  to  extremes,  it  may  produce  an 
effeminacy  of  mind,  whirii  may  disqualify  for  vigorooa 
pursuits  and  manly  exertions. 

In  the  most  successful  course  of  things,  obstacles  will 
impede,  and  iHsc^eeable  circumstances  disgust.  To 
bear  these  without  .feeling. them,  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary in  the  right  conduct  of  life  ;  but  he  who  is  trem- 
blin^y  dive  ail  over,  and  whose  sensibility  approaches 
to  soreness,  avoids  the  contest  in  which  he  knows  be 
mtust  he  hurt.  He  feels  injuries  never  conunitted^  aad 
resents  affironts  never  intended.  Disgusted  wi&  men 
and  manners,  he  eith^  seeks  retirement  to  indulge  ins 
melancholy,  or  weakened  by  continual  chagna,  cent* 
ducts  himself  witii  folly  and  imprudence,  and  gives 
offence  to  all  around  him. 

How,  thra,  shall  we  avoid  the  extreme  of  a  disposi- 
tion, whidi,  in  tiie  due  medium,  is  productive  of  the 
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mort  salutary  consequenoes'?  In  this  excess,  as  weU  as 
all  others^  reason  must  he  called  in  to  moderate.  Sensi- 
bility most  not  be  permitted  to  sink  us  into  such  a 
state  of  indtttotce^as  e&otually  repreues  those  manly 
sentiments^  which  may  rery  well  consist  with  the  most 
delicate.  In  the  true  hero  the  greatest  mildness  is 
commonly  united  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  Tendev- 
Bess,  joined  with  resolution,  forms,  indeed,  afinbhed 
character,  to  which  reason,  cooperatii^  with  nature, 
may  easily  attain  by  due  attention. 

The  a£fectatimi  of  great  sensilility  is  eztrepiely 
conunon.  It  is,  however,  as  odious  as  the  reality  is 
amiable,  it  renders  a  man  detestable,  and  a  woman 
less  lovely.  Instead  of  relieving  the  afflicted,  which  is 
the  necessary  eflfect  of  genuine  sympathy,  a  character 
of  diis  sort  flies  from  misery,  to  «how  that  it  is  too 
delicate  to  ^support  the  sig^t  of  distress.  The  appeair- 
ance  of  a  toad,  or  the  jolting  of  a  carriage,  will  cause  a 
paroxysm  ci  fear.  It  often  pretends  to  a  superior 
share  of  refinement  and  philanthropy.  But  it  ia  to- 
markable,  that  this  delicacy  and  tenderness  often 
disappear  in  solitude,  and  the  pretender  to  uncommon 
sensibility  is  frequently  found,  in  the  absence  of  wit* 
nesses,  to  be  uncommcmly  unfeelmg. 

To  have  received  a  tender  heart  from  the  hand  of 
nature,  is  to  have  received  the  means  of  the  highest 
enjoyment.  To  have  regulated  its  emotions  by  the 
dictates  of  reason,  is  to  have  acted  up  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  and  to  have  obtained  the  happiness  of  whidi 
the  heart  was  constituted  susceptible.  May  a  temper 
&US  laudable  in  itself,  never  be  rendered  contemptible 
by  affectation,  or  injurrous  to  its  possessor  and  to 
irthers  through  the  want  of  a  proper  guidance ! 
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No.  CLIX. 

*        ON    TRUB    PATIBNOB,    AS   DISTIN6UI8HBD  .FRO» 
INSBNSIBII^ITY. 

However  common,  and  however  intense,  the  evils 
of  human  life  may  be,  certain  it  is>  that  evils  equally 
great  do  not  affect  all  men  .with  an  equal  degree  of 
anguish ;  and  the  different  manner  of  sustaining  evils, 
iEurises  from  one  of  these  two  causes,  a  natural  insensi- 
bility, or  an  adventitious  fortitude,  acquired  by  the 
exertion  of  Patience. 

Apathes,  when  a  school-boy,  was  not  remarkable  for 
quickness  of  apprehension  or  brilliancy  of  wit ;  but, 
though  his  progress  was  slow,  it  was  sure,  and  the 
additional  opportunities  of  study,  which  he  enjoyed  by 
a  freedom  from  those  avocations  which  vivacity,  and 
warmth  of  constitution  occasion,. made  him  a  tolerably 
good  scholar.  The  suUenness  of  his  deportment,  how- 
ever, alienated  the  affections  of  his  teachers ;  and, 
upon  the  slightest  misdemeanours,  he  often  underwent 
the  punishment  of  the  rod,  which  he  always  bore 
without  a  tear  and  without  complaint. 

He  had  not  long  been  at  school,  before  his  father 
and  mother  died  of  a  contagious  fever.  Preparatory 
to  the  disclosure  of  so  mournful  an  event  to  an  orphan 
son,  many  precautions  were  taken,  many  phrases  of 
condolence  studied.  At  length,  the  master  took  him 
aside,  and,  after  several  observations  on  the.  instability 
of  human  afl^rs,  the  suddenness  of  death,  the  neces- 
sity of  submission  to  Providence,  and  the  inefficacy  of 
sorrow,  told  him  that  his  parents  were  no  more.  To 
this  young  Apathes  replied,  by  observing,  without  any 
visible  alteration  in  his  countenance,  that  he  suspected 
something  of  that  kind  had  happened,  as  he  had  not 
received  his  letters  at  the  usual  time ;  but  that  he  had 
not  said  any  thing  on  the  subject,  as  he  thought  his 
being  possessed  of  a  fine  fortune  by  the  event,  was  a 
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matter  that  concerned  nobody^  but  himself.  "  For," 
says  he,  '^  as  the  death  was  sudden;  there  probably  was 
no  will,  and  my  father  being  pretty  warm,  as  they  call 
it,  and  I  being  an  only  son,  I  think  I  shaU  be  very  well 
off."  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  master,  who  was 
now  desirous  of  some  degree  of  that  grief  which  he  had 
before  been  solicitous  to  prevent — ''  And  are  you  not 
affected,"  said  he,  "  with  the  loss  of  the  dearest  friends 
you  had  in  the  world  ?" — ''  Why,  Sir,"  replied  the  in- 
sensible, *'  you  have  just  now  been  teaching  me  tp 
submit  to  Providence,  and  telling  me  we  must  all  die, 
and  the  like ;  and  do  I  not  practise  your  preceipts  T 
The  master  was  too  much  astonished  to  be  able  to 
answer,  and  hastily  leffc  the  young  man ;  who  probably 
concluded  the  day  with  a  feast  of  gingerbread,  or  a 
game  at  marbles. 

Soon  after  he  left  school,  he  took  it  into  his  head  tp 
enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony.  But  here  let  the 
gentle  reader  be  informed,  that  he  was  not  induced  to 
submit  his  neck  to  the  yoke  by  any  of  those  fine  feel- 
ings which  constitute  love.  The  object  of  his  choice 
had  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  he  considered  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  would  pay  for  the  lady*s  board.  When 
the  little  prattlers  were  arrived  at  that  age  when  none 
can  behold  them  without  pleasure,  they  were  seized 
fvith  an  unfavourable  small-pox,  and  severally  carried 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  constant  attendance 
of  the  mother  on  this  occasion  brought  on  a  fever^ 
which,  together  with  a  weakness  occasioned  by  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  pregnancy  proved  fatal.  Then,  at  last, 
Apathes  was  observed  to  fetch  a  sigh,  and  lift  up  his 
hands  to  heaven — at  the  sight  of  the  undertaker's  bill. 
A  thousand  misfortunes  in  business  have  fallen  to  his 
lot,  all  which  he  has  borne  with  seeming  fortitude.  He 
is  now,  at  length,  reduced  to  that  state  in  which  gem 
tljunen  choose  to  take  lodgings  within  the  purlieus  of 
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St.  George's  Fieldi^ :  but  there  is  no  alteration  in  his^ 
features ;  he  still  sings  fais  song^  takes  his  glass^  and 
laughd  at  those  silly  mortals  who  weary  themseives  iri 
wandering  up  and  down  the  world  without  control. 

Thus  Apathes  affords  a  string  instance  of  that 
power  of  bearing  afflictions  which  arises  from  natural 
insensibility.  Sophron  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of 
patience  as  a  virtue. 

From  that  period  at  which  the  mind  begihs  to 
thinks  Sophron  was  remarkable  for  a  quality  which,  in 
diildren,  is  called  shamefacedness.  He  could  never 
enter  a  room  full  of  company  without  showing  his 
distress,  by  a  violent  suffusion  of  blushes.  At  schbol 
he  avoided  the  commission  of  faults,  rather  through 
fear  of  shame  than  of  punishment.  In  short,  an  exqui- 
site sensibility,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  him  the 
most  exaked  delight,  frequently  exposed  him  to  the 
keenest  affliction.  Thus,  from  being  acquainted  with 
grief,  though  a  stranger  to  misfortune,  he  acquired  a 
habit  of  bearing  evils  before  any  heavy  ones  befel 
hhn. 

Sophron  was  designed  for  a  literary  life,  which,  to 
Ike  generality  of  mankind^  appears  almost  exempt 
from  the  common  attacks  of  ill-fortune :  but  if  therd 
were  no  other  instances  of  the  peculiar  miseries  of  the 
student,  Sophron  alone  might  evince  the  groundless^ 
ness  of  such  an  opinion.  From  a  sanguine  temper,  he 
was  prone  to  anticipate  success  ;^nd,  from  an  enter*" 
prising  disposition,  was  little  inclined  to  sit  down 
contented  without  a  considerable  share  of  reputation. 
Influenced  by  his  love  of  fame,  he  ventured  to  appeal 
to  the  public  taste,  and  actually  sent  into  the  world  ^ 
performance  of  great  merit :  but  as  the  work  wanted 
some  popular  attractions,  it  was  soon  neglected,  and 
sunk  into  oblivion. 

An^vtlof  this  kind,  perhaps,  the  merchant  or  the 
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manufkcttirer  may  treat  with  contempt.  They  how^ 
ever,  who,  with  the  same  feelings,  have  heen  in  the 
same  predicament,  will  know  the  anguish  which  se-- 
cretly  tormented  the  disconsolate  Sophron.  This  dis* 
appointment  was  the  first  affliction  of  his  life,  and  on 
this  he  long  meditated  without  intermission.  He  has 
tiot  again  ventured  to  publish,  and  therefore  has  had  no 
cause  of  uneasiness  from  the  ingratitude  of  the  many* 
headed  monster  :  but  the  evils  of  his  private  life  have 
be^  numerous  Mid'  afflictive  beyond  conception.  The 
death  of  an  amiable  vnfe,  a  constant  state  of  sickness, 
expectations  continually  disappointed,  have  occurred  to 
overwhelm  him— but  dl  their  effl)rts  have  been  fruit^ 
less.  The  reflections  of  philosophy  and  religion  for- 
tify him  against  every  attack,  and  I  never  visit  him 
without  observing  a  placid  smile  of  resignation  diffiised 
on  his  countenance.  He  is  sensible  of  the  real  weight 
of  every  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  sustains  it  with 
alacrity.  He  draws  resources  from  himself  in  every 
emergency,  and  with  the  nicest  feelings  bears  his  mis- 
fortunes with  indifference. 

This  is  genuine  patience ;  and,  though  the  former 
may  by  some  be  thought  a  happiness,  the  latter  only 
can  be  esteemed  a  virtue. 

Sensibility,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  is  to  be 
cherished  by  those  who  understand  and  wish  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  their  nature.  To  feel  for  others^ 
disposes  us  to  exercise  the  amiable  virtue  of  charity ; 
which  our  religion  indispensably  requires.  It  con- 
stitutes that  enlarged  benevolence  which  philosophy 
inculcates,  and  which  is  indeed  comprehended  in 
Christian  charity.  It  is  the  privilege  and  ornament  of 
ntian;  and  the  pain  which  it  causes  is  abundantly 
r^eompensed  by  that  sweet  sensation  which  ever  acr 
companies  the  exercise  of  beneficence. 

To  feel  our  own  misery  in  a  lively  manner^  is  not  to 
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be  d^recated.  AflUetioii  softens  and  improfes  the 
heart  Tears,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  figure,  fertilue 
the  soil  in  which  the  virtoes  grow.  And  it  is  the 
remark  of  <xie  who  understood  human  nature,  that  the 
fiKTulties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  fedings  of  the 
heart,  are  meliorated  by  adversity. 

But,  in  order  to  promote  these  ends,  our  sufferings 
must  not  be  permitted  to  oyerwhelm  us.  We  must 
oppose  diem  with  the  arms  of  reason  and  rriigion ; 
and,  to  express  the  idea  in  the  language  <^  the  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  the  poet,  of  nature,  every  one,  wlule  he 
is  compelled  to  fieel  hb  misfortunes  like  a  man,  should 
residve  also  to  bear  them  like  a  man. 


No.  CLX- 

CURSORY  REMARKS  ON  THB  KLOQUBNCB  OF  THK  PULPIT. 
[in  a  LBTTBR«] 

Ejx)QU£NC£  is  numbered  among  those  arts  whidi, 
instead  of  makiDg  a  progressive  improvem^if  m  the 
course  of  revolving  ages,  have  greatly  receded  firom 
th^  original  excellence. 

The  funeral  orations  and  panegyrics  of  a  few  Freoich' 
men,  are  the  only  pieces  among  the  modems  whidi 
make  pretensions  to  ibetorical  ccnnpositioD  in  the 
highest  style.  These,  however,  appear  very  elaborate 
and  unnatural ;  whether  from  the  barrenness  of  the 
subjects,  or  from  the  weakness  of  the  oratms,  is  foreign 
to  our  purpose  to  determine.  From  whatever  cause  it 
j^ooeeds,  it  spears,  that  ancient  eloqu^ice  is  not 
restored  by  those  eflforts  whidi  are  allowed  to  haie 
been  most  succQssfuL 

In  England,  so  generaDy  is  a  taste  for  solid  argu*> 
ment  and  dose  reasoning  diffused,  that  mere  flights  of 
Hnagination,  when  unsupported  by  truth  and  argu- 
ment, are  little  attended  to.  Thus,  it  has  be»  said, 
we  have  no  truly  classical  history  of  our  own  country. 
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Elaborate  collections  of  facts,  proceedings  of  parlia^ 
ment,  and  accurate  descriptions  of  our  navies  and 
armaments,  fill  up,  with  a  jejune  detail,  some  of  our 
celebrated  histories.  A  great  deal  of  sagacity  has, 
indeed,  been  exerted  in  the  adjustment  of  contested 
asras,  unwearied  labour  in  illustrating  obscure  pasr 
sages  in  our  annals,  and  much  patience  in  the  ex- 
amination of  our  records.  But  where,  after  all,  is 
the  painting  of  a  Livy,  and  the  concise  elegance  of  a 
Sallust? 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  a  people  who  ad- 
mit not  unnecessary  embeUishments  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  who  can  fall  in  love  with  naked  truth  even  when 
she  is  at  liberty  to  dress  herself  in  the  garb  of  fancy, 
should  reject  mere  oriiamental  flourishes  in  the  im- 
portant transactions  of  political  debate,  and  the  serious 
proceedings  of  a  court  of  judicature. 

Thus  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients  is  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  found  either  in  the  senate  or  the  forum  of 
Britain. — There  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  degree  of 
merit  in  many  of  the  harangues  spoken  in  those 
places,  but  they  came  not  up  to  the  idea  of  Grecian  or 
Boman  eloquence.  The  defect,  however,  is  probably 
not  so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  ability,  as  to  a 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
nation. 

.  In  the  pulpit,  indeed,  we  may  find  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  oratory  :  but,  waving  at  present  the  inquiry 
whether  or  not  we  resemble  the  ancients  in  this  point, 
I  shall  proceed  to  transcribe  a  few  ob^rvations  on 
pulpit  eloquence  in  general,  which  I  collected  not  long 
ago  by  accident 

*  One  evening  last  autumn,  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
fields  near  the  city,  to  enjoy  a  little  fresh  air,  I  observed 
a.  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a  com- 
posed aq[>ect,  sauntering  in  the  same  path  with  myself^ 
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seemingly  in  profound  meditation.  For  a  considerable 
time  neither  of  us  chose  to  commence  a  converBation ; 
till  at  length,  when  a  tacit  familiarity  between  us 
had  removed  the  reserve  of  strangeness,  the  old  man 
opened  with  an  usual  introductory  topic,  the  serenity 
of  the  evening.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  refuse 
to  join  in  one  of  the  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  most 
agreeable,  pleasures  of  human  life.  By  degrees,  the 
severity  of  my  companion's  countenance  brightened  up 
as  the  conversation  grew  warm,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
just  been  hearing  an  e]!LceIleDt  sermon  at  an  evening 
lecture,  and,  as  was  his  usual  way,  had  taken  this  little 
turn  in  the  fields  to  meditate  on  serious  subjects 
without  interruption.  I  must  own  I  was  rather 
startled  at  hearing  this,  aj^rehending  I  had  fiolleninto 
the  company  of  some  methodktical  enthusiast,  who 
would  endeavour  to  make  a  prosdyte;  but,  upon 
£irther  conversation,  I  found  myself  agreeably  mistaken. 
The  old  man  made  some  reflections,  which,  as-  th^ 
struck  me  at  the  time,  i  entered  among  my  minutes  as 
soon  as  I  returned  home. 

'^  You  must  know.  Sir,"  sa^  he,  ^  that  I  an  an  old^ 
&shton  man.  I  go  to  church  on  Wednesdays  and  Frl* 
days,  accordifng  to  my  good  old  grandmother'a  direc-^ 
tions,  who  (well  I  remember  it)  used  always  to  ap^ 
point  me  the  bearer  of  her  large  print  prayer^wok 
bound  in  purple  morocco.  To  these  early  impressions, 
perhi^,  I  owe  all  my  oddities;  and  you  will  easify 
imagine  what  a  queer  fellow  I  am,  when  I  inform  you, 
that  I  put  my  famfly  to  the  inconvenience  of  dining, 
OB  Sundays,  a  full  hour  sooner  than  cooNDpoii,  fee  no 
other  reason  in  the  world  but  that  I  may  do  my  duly 
tewardsi  my  Maker,  by  going  to  churdi^  in  the  after- 
noon. ^  On  week  days,  wlnle  my  neighbouis  are  at  the 
play-house  or  the  tavern,  I  can  make  shift  to  kill  time 
at  an  evening  tecture;  and  I  often  foUow  a  faxoons 
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preacher  of  a  charity  sermon  with  all  the  ardour 
with  whidi  a  farourite  player  impires  the  frequenters 
of  theatrical  entertmnments.  These  are  my  usual 
divernons,  and  really.  Sir,  they  have  some  advantages 
attending  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  ex- 
pensive ;  fc»r  what  is  a  shilling  thrown  away  now  and 
then  upon  a  trifling  whim,  raice  every  man  has  his 
hobby-horse ;  such  as  reUeving  a  su£fering  fellcrw-crea- 
ture,  or  contributing  to  the  education  and  support  of  a 
poor  orphan?  Secondly,  I  can  go  into  any  cfaurdi  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  without  danger  of  being  pushed, 
and  squeezed,  and  trodden  upon,  and  stifled  to  death, 
as  sometimes  happens  to  those  who  follow  more  fsshr 
ionable  diversions ;  nay,  and  ^  I  can  sit  the  whole 
time  without  being  in  the  least  overheated. 

"  Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  constantly  attended  to  various 
sorts  of  public  eloquence,  I  suppose  I  may  pretend, 
without  vanity,  to  be  some  judge  of  it.  Do  not^ 
however,  expect  that  I  shall  bring  proofs  of  the  just- 
ness of  my  remarks  from  your  Aristotles,  your  TuUies^ 
or  your  Quintilians ;  fpr  I  am  a  plain  common  mai^ 
and  if  I  liiave  any  sense,  God  knows  it  is  only  plain 
common  sense. 

**  Let  me  premise^  that  I  shall  now  imd  then  make 
use  of  tlie  u^ual  terms  of  division  and  subdivision. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  those  edifying  little  words;. 
First,  seccmdly,  thu^y,  to  conclude,  to  come  to  my 
next  headL  and  the  like*  Consider,  Sir,  I  have  been 
loi^  used  to  this  styles  and  naturally  run  into  it. 

**  Of  preachers,  I  shall  reckon  four  kinds ;  the  Fine 
Man,  the  Pretty  Preacher^  the  Good  Textman,  and 
the  Humdrum. 

*^  First  then  of  the  first  (forgive  my  sermonical 
style),  namely,  of  the  Fine  Man  : 

^'A  stentQrophonic  voice  is  the  fundamental  ex- 
ccdlence  <tf  your  Fine  Man,  and  a  powerful  excellence 
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it  is.  No  sooner  has  the  Fine  Man  uttered  the  pathe- 
tic and  significant  phrase,  '  to  conclude/  than  I  have 
seen  the  whole  row  of  matrons,  in  the  aisle,  wiping 
their  eyes.  The  next  qualification  is  flexibility  of 
joints  and  muscles.  From  this  excellence  arise  those 
vilent  contortions  of  the  body,  that  wringing  of  the 
hands,  beating  of  the  breast,  rolling  of  the  eyes, 
foaming  of  the  mouth,  and  other  symptoms  of  mad- 
ness, which  «ever  fail  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  ple- 
beian congregation.  The  next — but  what  am  I  about. 
Sir  ?  In  truth,  I  cannot  recollect  any  real  excellencies ; 
as  for  sense,  learning,  argument,  these  are  not  to  be 
expected  in  your  Fine  Man :  but  then  the  want  of 
these  is  abundantly  supplied  by  noise,  nonsense,  and 
grimace. 

*'  To  come  to  my  second  head.  Secondly,  then,  as 
<was  before  laid  down,  we  treat  of  the  Pretty 
Preacher. 

''The  Pretty  Preacher  is  an  imitator  of  the  Fine 
'Man.  As  a  copy,  he  is  sometimes  fainter  than  the 
original.  He  whines,  he  sobs,  he  roars,  but  roars  like 
any  nightingale,  as  Shakespeare  has  it.  A  soft  effe- 
minate voice,  a  pretty  face  (for  look  ye.  Sir,  a  pretty 
iace  is  a  more  powerful  persuasive  than  the  argu- 
ments of  a  Chillingworth),  and  a  white  handkerchief, 
are  the  constituent  parts  of  a  Pretty  Preacher. 

*'  These  two  sorts  of  Preachers  .  are  complete 
-masters  of  the  passions,  without  in  the  least  addressing 
the  understanding.  In  truth,  I  cannot  help  comparing 
them  to  ^fiddler  of  old  time  I  remember  to  have  heard 
o!  at  school,  who  made  stocks  and  stones  dance 
minuets,  and  rivers  run  the  wrong  way,  and  played 
a  hundred  such  pranks  merely  by  sound  of  the  fiddle- 
strings.  Justin  the  same  manner  a  Fine  Man,  and  a 
Pretty  Preacher,  can  force  the  tear  from  the  eye,  and 
the  shilling  from  the  inmost  recesses -of  the  pocket,  by 
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dint  of  sound;  winch,  in  this^case,  is  very  seldom  the 
echo  of  sense. 

'*  To  come  to  my  third  head.  Thirdly,  then,  the 
Good  Tkxtman  lays  down  good  plain  rules  of  mo- 
rality, and  confirms  every  precept  by  a  quotation  from 
holy  fwrit.  The  grace  of  elocution  he  never  aims 
at.  Rhetorical  flourishes,  new  remarks^  or  beautifid 
language  are  not  to  be  required  of  him.  In  shorty 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  congregation  will  seldom 
find  their  understandings  enlightened,  or  their  fancy 
amused,  by  him ;  but  the  plain  sober-minded  Chris- 
tian, provided  he  can  distinguish  what  the  preacher 
says,  may  carry  away  something  for  his  edification. 

^'  To  conclude  with  my  fourth  and  last  head.  The 
Humdrum  seems  to  consider  preaching  and  praying  as 
a  kind  of  work,  which  if  he  performs  so  as  to  get  his 
wages,  he  is  satisfied.  He  reads  the  liturgy  as  he 
would  read  a  newspaper.  In  his  preaching,  he  en- 
deavours neither  to  please,  to  strike,  nor  to  convince, 
but  thinks  the  duty  sufficiently  well  done,  if  it  is  but 
done  according  to  the  rubrick,  and  at  the  established 
seasons.  To  give  him  his  due,  he  commonly  preaches 
the  best  divinity  in  the  language  ;  for  as  he  is  too  lazy 
to  compose,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  choice  of 
the  most  celebrated  compositions  of  others.  He,  how- 
ever, murders  every  sentence  he  reads.  For  the  most 
part,  he  chooses  doctrinal  rather  than  practical  dis- 
courses ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  while  he  is 
making  the  mysteries  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday, 
his  audience  is  commonly  asleep  as  fast  as  a  church. 
In  a  word,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  this  kind  of 
a  preacher,  by  taking  a  view  of  Hogarth's  print  of  the 
sleepy  congregation,  where  there  is  a  Humdrum  hold- 
ing forth,  so  as  effectually  to  infuse  peace  and  quiet- 
ness into  the  minds  of  his  hearers.** 

Here  the  old  man's  avocations  oUiged  him  to  con- 
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chide  tliecoiiverMtioii,mtii  expresnng  a  wnh,  "^  That 
men  of  virtue  and  learnings  as  the  clergy  generalljr 
are,  would  not  suffix  tihe  efieet  of  their  excellent 
|>rayers  mid  diseoiursai^  which^  if  well  delivered^  might 
reform  the  world,  to  be  in  a  great  measure  lost 
through  tndiffisrence  or  aflPectation." 

The  several  descriptions  of  preadiers  in  tlua  essay 
were  of  well-known  pubHc  diacacters  at  the  time  it 
WB8  written.  They  have  long  ago  been  silenced  by 
death :  and  I  know  not  that  they  have,  in  the  present 
times,  any  imitators. 

No.  CLXI. 

ON  THB  SUPSRIOR  VALUB   OF  SOLID  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

A  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  between  Cicero  and  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Esse  qnam  viderL— — Sall. 

Cicere.  Mistake  me  not.  I  know  hew  to  Talue 
the  sweet  courtesies  of  life.  AffebiUty,  attention,  de- 
corum Off  behaviour,  if  they  have  not  been  ranked  by 
philosophers  among  the  virtues,  are  certainly  related 
to  them,  and  have  a  powerfol  influence  in  promoting 
social  happiness.  I  have  recommended  them,  as  well 
as  yoursdf.  But  I  contend,  and  no  sophistrfr  shall 
prevail  upon  me  to  give  up  iMa  point,  that,  to  be  truly 
amiable,  they  must  proceed  from  goodness  of  heart. — 
Assumed  by  the  artful  to  serve  the  purposes  of  private 
interest,  they  degenerate  to  contemptible  grimace,  and 
detestalble  hypocrisy. 

Chegt.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Cicero ;  I  cannot  enter 
fiurther  into  the  controversy  at  present.  I  have  a 
hundred  engagements  at  least;  and  see  yond^  my 
little  elegant  French  Contesse.  I  promised  her  and 
myself  the  pleasure  of  a  promenade.  Pleasant  walking 
enough  in  these  elysian  groves.  So  much  good  com- 
pany too,  that  if  it  were  not  that  the  canaille  are  apt 
to.  be  troublesome,  I  should  not  much  regret  the  dis- 
tance from  the  ThuiDeries.-^-— But  adieu,  mon  cher 
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ami,  for  I  flee  Madame  ****  is  joining  the  party. 
Adien,  adieu ! 

Ctc.  Contemptible  fop  I 

Chest*  Ah !  what  do  I  hear  ?  Recollect  that  I  am 
a  man  of  honour,  unuaed  to  die  pity  or  the  insults  of 
an  upstart,  a  naous  homo.  But  perhaps  your  exclama-- 
tron  was  not  meant  of  me — if  so,  why — 

Ctc.  I  am  as  little  inclined  to  insult  as  to  flatter 
you.  Your  levity  excited  my  indignation ;  but  my 
compassion  for  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  exhi- 
bited in  your  instance,  absorbs  my  contempt. 

Chest.  I  could  be  a  little  angry,  but  as  biensiance 
forbids  it,  I  will  be  a  philosopher  for  once. — A-pro-pos, 
pray  how  do  you  reconcile  your — what  shall  I  call  it — 
your  unsmooth  address  to  those  rules  of  decorum^  that 
gentleness  of  manners,  of  which  you  say  you  know  and 
teach  the  propriety  as  well  as  myself? 

Cic.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  will  not  advance  the 
external  embellishment  of  manners  to  extreme  refine- 
ment. Ornamental  education,  or  an  attention  to  the 
graces^  has  a  conneiion  with  e£feminacy.  In  ac^ 
quiring  the  gentleman,  I  would  not  lose  the  spirit  of  a 
man.  There  is  a  gracefulness  in  a  manly  character,  a 
beauty  in  an  open  and  ingenuous  disposition^  which  |dl 
the  professed  teachers  of  the  arts  of  pleasing  know  not 
how  to  communicate. 

Chest.  You  and  I  lived  in  a  state  of  manners,  as 
different  as  the  periods  at  which  we  lived  were  distant. 
You  Romans,  pardon  me,  my  dear,  you  Romans — had 
a  little  of  the  brute  in  you^  Come,  come,  I  must 
overlook  it.  You  were  obliged  to  court  plebeians  for 
their  suffrages ;  and  if  simiiis  simli  gaudet,  it  must  be 
owned^  that  the  greatest  of  you  were  secure  of  their 
favour.  Why,  Beau  Nash  would  have  handed  your 
Catos  and  Brutuses  out  of  the  ball-room,  if  they  had 
diown  their  unmannerly  heads  in  it ;  and  my  Lord 
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Modish,  animated  with  the  conscious  merit  of ,  the 
largest  or  smallest  buckles  in  the  room,  according  to 
the  temporary  ton,  would  have  laughed  Pompej  the 
Great  out  of  countenance.  Oh,  Cicero,  had  you  lived 
in  a  modem  European  court,  you  would  have  caught 
a  degree  of  that  undescribable  grace,  which  is  not  only 
the  ornament,  but  may  be  the  substitute  of  all  those 
laboured  attainments  which  fools  call  solid  merit. 
But  it  was  not  your  good  fortune,  and  I  make  allow- 
ances. 

Cic.  The  vivacity  you  have  acquired  in  studjring  the 
writings  and  the  manners  of  the  degenerate  Gauls, 
has  led  you  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  qualifications 
which  dazzle  the  lively  perceptions  with  a  momentary 
blaze,  and  to  depreciate  that  kind  of  worth  which  can 
neither  be  obtained  nor  understood  without  serious 
attention  and  sometimes  painful  efibrts.  But  I  will  not 
contend  with  you  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
outward  modes  which  delight  fops  and  coxcombs.  I 
will  not  spend  arguments  in  proving  that  gold  is  more 
valuable  than  tinsel,  though  it  glitters  less.  But  I 
must  censure  you,  and  with  an  asperity  too,  which, 
perhaps,  your  graces  may  not  approve,  for  recommend- 
ing vice  as  graceful,  in  your  memorable  letters  to 
your  son. 

Chest.  That  the  great  Cicero  should  know  so  little 
of  the  world,  really  surprises  me.  A  little  libertinism, 
my  dear,  that's  all ;  how  can  one  be  a  gentleman  with- 
out a  little  libertinism  ? 

Cic.  I  ever  thought  that  to  be  a  gentleman,  it  was 
requisite  to  be  a  moral  man.  And  surely  you,  who 
might  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  light  to  direct  you, 
which  I  wanted,  were  blameable  in  omitting  religion 
and  virtue  in  your  system. 

Chest.  What!  superstitious  too! — You  have  not 
then  conversed  with  your  superior,  the  philosopher  of 
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Femey.  I  thank  Heaven^  I  was  bom  in  the  same  age 
with  that  great  luminary*  Prejudice  had  else^  perhi^, 
chained  me  in  the  thraldom  of  my  great  grandmother. 
These  are  enlightened  days ;  and  I  find  I  have  contri- 
buted something  to  the  general  illumination^  by  my 
posthumous  letters. 

Cic.  Boast  not  of  them.  Remember  you  were  a 
fistther. 

Chest.  And  did  I  not  endeavour  most  effectually  to 
serve  my  son,  by  pointing  out  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  a  foreign  ambassador,  for  which  department  I 
always  designed  him  ?  Few  fathers  have  taken  more 
pains  to  accomplish  a  son  than  myself.  There  was 
nothing  I  did  not  condescend  to  point  out  to  him. 

Cic.  True:  your  condescension  was  great  indeed. 
You  were  the  pander  of  your  son.  You  not  only 
taught  him  the  mean  arts  of  dissimulation,  the  petty 
tricks  which  degrade  nobility ;  but  you  corrupted  his 
principles,  fomented  his  passions,  and  even  pointed  out 
objects  for  their  gratification.  You  might  have  left 
the  task  of  teaching  him  fashionable  vice  to  a  vicious 
world.  Example,  and  the  corrupt  affections  of  human 
nature,  will  ever  be  capable  of  accomplishing  this 
unnatural  purpose.  But  a  parent,  the  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  nature  for  an  uninstructed  offspring 
introduced  into  a  dangerous  world,  who  himself  takes 
upon  him  the  office  of  seduction,  is  a  monster  indeed. 
I  also  had  a  son.  I  was  tenderly  solicitous  for  the 
right  conduct  of  his  education.  I  intrusted  him, 
indeed,  to  Cratippus  at  Athens ;  but,  like  you,  I  could 
not  help  transmitting  instructions  dictated  by  paternal 
love.  Those  instructions  are  contained  in  my  book  of 
Offices ;  a  book  which  has  ever  been  cited  by  the  world 
as  a  proof  to  what  a  height  the  morality  of  the  hea- 
thens was  advanced  without  the  light  of  revelation.  I 
own  I  feel  a  conscious  pride  in  it ;  not  on  account  of  the 
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ability  which  it  may  display^  but  for  the  principles  it 
teaches^  and  the  good^  I  flatter  myself,  it  has  diffuaed. 
You  did  not,  indeed,  intend  your  instructions  for  the 
world ;  but  as  you  give  them  to  a  son  you  loved^  it 
may  be  concluded  that  you  thought  them  true  wisdom, 
and  withheld  them  only  because  they  were  contrary  to 
the  professions  of  the  unenlightened.  They  haye  been 
generally  read,  and  tend  to  introduce  the  manners* 
vices,  and  frivolous  habits  of  the  nation  you  admired — 
to  your  own  manly  nation,  who,  of  all  others,  once 
approached  most  nearly  to  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
Romans. 

Chesl.  Spare  me,  Cicero.  I  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  rough  conversation  of  an  old  Roman.  I 
feel  myself  little  in  his  company.  I  seem  to  shrink  in 
his  noble  presence.  I  never  felt  my  insignificance  so 
forcibly  as  now.  French  courtiers  and  French  philo- 
sophers, of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  have  been 
my  models ;  and  amiid  the  dissipation  of  pleasure,  and 
the  hurry  of  affected  vivacity,  I  never  considered  the 
gracefulness  of  virtue,  and  the  beauty  of  an  open, 
sincere,  and  manly  character.* 


No.  CLXII. 

C0NJB0TURB8  ON  THB  DIPPBRBNCB  BBTWBBN  ORIBNTAL 
AND  8BPTBNTRI0NAL  POBTRY,ORTHB  POBTRY  OP  THB 
NORTHBRN  COUNTRIES  OP  BUROPB. 

The  productions  of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  earth, 
are  found  to  have  different  degrees  of  vigour  and 
beauty  in  different  climates.  In  the  more  northern 
regions,  where  the  nerves  are  braced  by  cold,  those 

*  This  Essay,  like  many  otheri  Ib  these  volumes,  was  cwcasioned  by 
the  i^reat  popidarity  of  Chesterfield's  Letters  at  the  time  it  was  written- 
They  tended,  in  the  authors's  opinion,  to  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tional morals,  and  particularly  to  the  corruption  of  youth;  for  whirh 
reason  they  were  attadsed  by  him,  in  various  modes,  and  with  a  loal 
which,  at  least,  was  honest. 
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VfoAs  are  commpnest,  and  attain  to  the  greatest  per- 
feedoD,  which  proceed  from  the  exertion  of  the  rational 
powers^  and  the  painful  efforts  of  the  judgment.  The 
sciences^  like  the  hardy  pine,  flourish  on  the  bleakest 
mountains;  while  the  works  of  taste  and  fancy  seem 
to  shrink  from  the  rude  blast,  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  sensitive  plant,  and  to  require  the  genial  warmth 
of  a  nearer  sun  to  give  them  their  fiiU  luxuriance  and 
maturky.  Aristotle,  Newton,  and  Locke,  were  the 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions.  Expe- 
rience, indeed,  seems  to  prove,  that  all  the  mental 
powers  exist  in  their  greatest  degree  of  strength  and 
perfection  among  those  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the 
globe  which  lies  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Arctic  circle.  No  complete  and  celebrated  work  of  ge- 
nius was  ever  produced  in  the  torrid  zone. 

But  whether  the  diversity  of  genius  in  countries^ 
near  or  remoter  from  the  sun  proceeds  from  natural 
causes,  or  from  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  diffe- 
rent modes  of  education,  different  views,  and  a  different 
spirit  of  emulation,  it  is  certain  that  the  productions 
c^  Eastern  and  Northern  genius  are  dissimilar.    Some 
ingenious  critics  have  indeed  pointed  out  a  resemblance 
between  the  Gothic  and  Oriental  poetry,  in  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  an  irregular  imagination.    And  they 
have  accounted  for  it,  by  supposing,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  in  an  emigration  of  the  Asiatics  into  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Eastern  people  brought  with  them  their 
national  spirit  of  poetry,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
tribes  with  whom  they  united.      The  resemblance, 
therefore,  in  works  produced  since  this  union,  does  not 
prove  that  the  Northern  and  Oriental  genius  were 
originally  alike.     Those  productions  of  either  which 
are  allowed  to  be  original,  and  to  bear  no  marks  of 
imitation,  have  perhaps  no  other  resemblance  than  that 
which  commonly  proceeds  from  the  similar  operation 
of  similar  faculties,  independently  of  climate. 
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It  S6em6,  indeed^  that  a  cause  may  be  assigned  for 
this  diversity  of  Northern  and  Oriental  productions, 
without  attributing  it  to  an  essential  difference  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  human  understanding. 
The  imagination  is  strongly  affected  by  surrounding 
objects,  and  acquires  vigour  by  frequent  exercise.  He 
who  is  placed  in  a  climate  where  the  serenity  of  the 
weather  constantly  presents  him  with  blue  skies,  lux- 
uriant plantations,  and  sunny  prospects,  will  find  his 
imagination  the  strongest  of  his  faculties ;  and,  in  the 
expression  of  his  sentiments,  ^will  abound  in  allusions 
to  natural  objects,  in  similes,  and  in  the  most  lively 
metaphors.  His  imagination  will  be  his  distinguishing 
excellence,  because  it  will  be  more  exercised  than  any 
other  of  his  faculties :  and  all  the  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind  are  known  to  acquire  vigour  by  habi- 
tual exertion.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  lot  it  is 
to  exist  in  a  less  favoured  part  of  the  globe,  who  is 
driven  by  the  inclemency  of  his  climate  to  warm  roofs, 
and,  instead  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  amidst  all  the 
combined  beauties  of  nature,  flies  for  refuge  from  the 
cold  to  the  blazing  hearth,  will  seek,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  reason,  thpse  resources  which  he  cannot  find  in  the 
actual  employment  of  his  imagination.  Good  sense 
and  just  reasoning  will  therefore  predominate  in  his 
productions.  Even  in  the  wildest  of  his  flights,  a  me- 
thodical plan,  the. result  of  thought  and  reflection,  will 
appear,  on  examination,  to  restrain  the  irregularities  of 
licentious  fancy. 

Consistently  with  this  theory  we  find  Oriental  poetry 
exhibiting  the  most  picturesque  scenes  of  nature,  and 
illustrating  every  moral  sentiment  or  argumentative 
assertion  by  similes,  not  indeed  exact  in  the  resem- 
blance, but  sufficiently  analogous  to  strike  and  gratify 
the  imagination.  ,  Strong  imagery,  animated  sentiment, 
warmth  and  vivacity  of  expression,  all  of  which  are  the 
effects  of  a  lively  fancy,  are  its  constant  characterbtics. 
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The  accuracy  of  logic,  and  the  subtilty  of  metaphysics, 
are  of  a  nature  too  frigid  to  influence  the  Oriental 
writer.  He  feels  not  the  beauty  of  demonstration,  he 
pursues  not  a  chain  of  argument,  and  he  submits  to 
the^force  of  persuasion,  rather  from  the  dictates  of  his 
feelings  than  from  rational  conviction.  He  endeavours 
to  influence  his  reader  in  the  same  manner,  and  com- 
monly excites  an  emotion  so  violent,  as  to  produce  a 
more  powerful  effect  on  common  minds,  than  would  be 
experienced  even  from  conclusive  argumentation. 

No.CXLm. 

CURSORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  POETRY  OP  THE  PROPHETS, 
OP  ISAIAH  IN  PARTICULAR,  AND  ON  THE  BEAUTIES  OP 
BIBLIGAL  POETRY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  Sibylline  oracles  owed  their  solemn  air,  then: 
credit,  and  their  power  over  the  fancy,  to  the  dark  and 
difficult  style  in  which  they  were  composed.  VirgiFs 
Pollio,  supposed  to  have  been  written  from  a  hint  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  is  the  most  admired  of  his 
Eclogues;  and  a  great  share  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  it,  is  justly  attributed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  poet,  in  leaving  more  to  be  understood 
than  meets  .  the  ear.  The  forebodings  of  Cassandra 
were  not  attended  to  by  the  Trojans;  and  perhaps  the 
Irue  reason  was,  that  they  were  not  completely  under- 
stood. The  witches  in  Macbeth  add  to  the  terrible 
solemnity  of  prophetical  incantation,  by  its  darkne^ 
and  uncertainty. 

Obscurity  seems  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of 
-all  writings  pretending  to  prediction.  It  certainly  in- 
creased their  poetical  merit,  though,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  it  was  probably  no  more  than  a  studied 
Brtifice  to  evade,  if  the  event  did  not  correspond  with 
tie  prophecy,  the  imputation  of  imposture.  Thus 
were  the  oracles  of  Apollo  delivered  in  ambiguous 
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phtasefSi  which  frequently  admitted  a  contrary,  and 
always  a  doubtful,  interpretation. 

Without  this  artful  proceeding,  the  authority  of  the 
heathen  religion  had  not  been  so  long  maintained. 
Frequent  faihire,  without  any  subterfuge  to  preserve 
the  prophetical  power  unsuspected,  would  soon  have 
silenced  the  Delphic  priestess.  But  while  the  aenig^ 
matical  prediction  preserved  the  dignity  of  the  orack, 
by  inspiring  awe,  it  contributed  to  its  security  by  Satci- 
litating  evasion. 

The  Sacred  Prophecies  have  that  obscurity  which 
distinguishes  this  species  of  writing.  The  final  cause 
of  it,  however,  was  to  exercise  the  faith  and  saga- 
city of  mankind.  The  beauty  which  it  adds  to  the 
poetry  cannot  be  supposed  to  arise  from  design  or 
skill  'in  poetry  as  an  art,  but  is  the  necessary  result  of 
natural  propriety.  And  none  but  the  unbeHever  will 
suppose  that,  like  the  oracles  at  Delphi,  they  admitted 
a  doubtful,  in  order  to  admit  a  double  construction. 

The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  abounds  in  the  beauties  of 
Oriental  poetry.  The  translation  in  our  Bible  is  a 
Hteral  one,  and  though  it  may  be  ionnd  inaecwrate 
by  a  Lowth  or  a  Kennicot,  will,  I  believe,  hardly 
admit  of  improvement  in  force,  simplicity,  and  andmar 
tion.  It  does  honour  to  the  feelings  of  the  old  traHS^ 
lators,  who,  though  they  have  performed  their  task 
with  so  much  spirit,  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  fide- 
lity. To  refinement  and  taste  they  made  no  pretei>- 
sions ;  and  that  their  work  is  so  well  executed  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  excellence  of  their  natural 
sentiment  and  taste.  We  have  several  literal  transla^ 
tions  of  the  ancient  poets  into  English  prose,  which 
are  in  request  among  school-boys.  In  these  we  find 
no  remains  of  that  beauty  which  has  been  celebrated  im 
every  age  from  its  first  production.  Few  of  these  ar« 
rendered  so  ftiithfully,  word  for  word,  from  their  orit- 
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gmak>  as  the  Scriptures,  which,  notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage,  are  the  snhlimest  and  idost  int^estiiig 
hooks  in  the  English  language. 

That  they  are  thus  excellent,  it  may,  indeed  he  said, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at*  They  proceeded  firom 
that  real  inspiration  to  which  the  celebrated  writers 
of  antiquity  only  pretended.  And  if  the  enthusiasm, 
which  the  imaginary  assistance  of  a  fabul6us  deity 
excited,  could  di£bse  that  captivating  spirit  over  the 
works  6f  a  mortal  poet  which  has  charmed  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  it  wiU  be  aa  obvious  inference,  that  tb^ 
genuine  affl^us  of  the  great  Author  of  the  universe 
must  poroduce  a  work  of  eminent  and  unquestionable 
beauty.  Such  reasoning  is  plausible ;  but,  in  the  pre^ 
sent  case,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe^  that  the 
divine  ini^iration  operated  intentionally  no  futher 
than  in  dictating  truth  of  representation,  and  in  laying 
open  scenes  of  futurity ;  and  that  the  beauties  disoo^^ 
viable  in  the  medium  of  composition  by  which  thorn 
primary  ends  are  accomplished,  are  effects  but  colla*- 
teral  and  subofdinate.  Considered  as  such,  every  man 
of  sentiment  feels  them  of  a  superior  kind,  and  if  he 
jiA%es  by  the  criterion  of  his  undissembled  feelings^ 
must  acknowledge,  that  though  they  are  sometimes 
resembled  m  Homer>  they  are  seldom  equalled  and 
never  excelled.  Take  a  view  of  the  poetical  beauties 
met ely  as  the  productions  6f  Isaiah,  a  very  ancient  poet 
of  Jud^,  and  his  writings  will  surely  claim  the  atten^ 
tion  oi  a  man  of  letters,  as  mudi  as  those  of  the  native 
o£  Smyrna  or  of  Ascra. 

They  who  pretend  to  an  exemption  from  prejudice, 
evince  the  futUity  of  their  pretensions,  when  they  attri- 
bnAe  tibe  general  admiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  com- 
positions, to  opinions  formed  in  their  fieivour  m  the  ear* 
lier  period  of  infancy.  The  truth  is,  the  prejudices 
which  they  have   unreasonably  adopted  against  the 
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doctrines  derived  from  those  ancient  books  extend 
themselves  to  the  style  and  sentiment :  but  surely,  ex- 
clusively of  the  religious  tendency,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  they  claim  a 
great  degree  of  veneration  from  their  antiquity,  and 
justly  excite  the  attention  of  criticism,  as  curious  spe^ 
cimens  of  Oriental  composition. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected,  from  the  gene- 
ral taste,  which  at  present  prevails  for  the  remains  of 
ancient  English  poetry,  that  those  works,  which  justly 
boast  a  higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  productions 
of  North  or  South  Britain,  would  have  been  particu- 
larly regarded.  But,  while  the  ballad  of  a  minstrel, 
beautiful  perhaps,  and  well  worth  preserving,  has  been 
recovered  from  its  dust  and  committed  to  memory,  the 
family  Bible  has  been  suffered  to  lie  unopened,  or  has 
been  perused  by  many  only  with  a  view  to  painfiil  inir 
provement,  without  an  idea  of  the  possibility  of  derive 
ing  fromit  the  elegant  pleasures  of  literary  entertain*- 
ment. 

Yet  even  the  vulgar  sensibly  feel  the*force  of  beau-* 
ties  which  they  know  not  how  to  point  out ;  and  lu-e 
affected  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  pleasure,  while  they 
are  reading  the  Scriptures  solely  from  motives  of  duty, 
and  a  desire  of  edification.  In  truth,  among  those 
whose  natural  taste  is  not  corrupted  by  false  refine- 
ment, which  perhaps  is  the  most  numerous,  though 
not  the  most  distinguished  part  of  the  community,  the 
Bible  is  read  as  affording  all  the  delight  of  pleasing 
poetry  and  history ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  justly  be 
called  the  most  popular  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. - 

But  all  readers,  whether  vulgar  or  refined,  who  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  admirable  touches  of  nature  and 
simplicity  which  are  observable  in  many  parts  of  those 
writings,  will  perhaps  receive  additional  satisfaction, 
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when  they  dificover  that  their  taste  is  often  conformable  - 
to  classical  ideas  of  literary  excellence.  /' '' 

There  is,  in  the  present  age,  a  very  numerous  tribe 
of  readers,  who  hare  formed  their  taste  and  senti- 
ments from  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  on  the 
continent,  and  from  the  sceptical  sophistry  of  our  own 
countrymen.     They   are  known  to  make  pretensions 
to  a  very  uncommon  degree  rf  refinement  in  their 
judgment  of  composition,  and  to  condemn  every  work, 
whatever  marks  it  may  bear  of  a  strong  though  un- 
cultivated genits,  which  wants  the  last  polish  oiF  deli- 
cacy and  correctness,  and  has  nothing  similar  to  those 
modem  productions,  with  which  alone  they  have  been 
conversant.    With  all  their  boasted  comprehension  of 
mind,  they  seem  to  want  ideas,  which  may  operate  as 
principles  in  forming  a  just  opinion  of  those  works 
which  were  composed  before  the  invention  of  syste- 
matic rules,  and  before  native  sentiment  was  super- 
seded by  the  feeble,  though  elegant,  feelings,  of  which 
we  boast  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  civilization.  Under 
these  unfavourable  prepossessions,  the  Bible  appears 
to  them  as  an  assemblage  of  grossness  and  vulgarisms, 
which,  therefore,  without  determining  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  it,  they  avoid  reading,  apprehending  that  they 
can  derive  no  pleasure  from  it,  and  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly corrupt  their  style,  and  catch  inelegance. 

With  these  it  would  be  a  valuable  point  gained,  for 
their  own  sakes  as  well  as  for  society,  if  they  could  be 
prevailed  on  so  far  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices  as  to 
open  the  book  and  judge  of  it  from  what  they  feel  and 
remark  on  a  fair  examination.  If  they  could  once  be 
induced  to  read  it  with  avidity,  from  an  expectation 
of  literary  amusement,  they  could  scarcely  fail  of  receiv- 
ing at  Uie  same  time  a  more  important  benefit. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  all  orders  are,  in 
acme  degree,  attached  to  letters,  he  certainly  renders 
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great  semoe  to  religionj  and  r00ii6^%ueiittly  V>  Bpeiety^ 
who  unites  taste  with  theology^  and  excites  tiy^  atten^ 
tion  of  the  coareless  and  ^^(ical  to  thc^  hooks,  of 
which  a  ^ense  ^  <luty  ei^oins  the  peru$id,  by  setting 
their  beauties  in  a  new  or  a  stronger  light. 

And  that  this  (^imon  of  the  peculiar  b^utaes  <of 
laaiah  is  not  singulap*,  ^^t  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  aay 
other  proof  than  the  common  feelings  of  maiE^ind,  is 
erident  from  the  judgment  of  a  popular  wtit^  of  our 
own»  who^  as  he  was  iadisputaUy  a  poet  himseli^  will 
be  allowed,  by  the  most  rigid  critics,  to  be  a  competeoi 
judge  of  poetry.  Mr.  Pope's  Messiab  ia  one  &{  the 
best  known  and  most  esteenoed  of  lus  shorter  w<H:ks  ( 
but  tibat  it  derived  its  chief  merit  frcHoa  Isaiah  there  can 
be  no  4oubt,  and  the  adnurable  poet  felt  a  ptea^ufre  to 
acknowledge.  He  neglected  «ot  the  op^sortiuufy 
which  this  paatoirid  afforded,  of  forming  a  comparisom 
between  Isaiah  and  Vii^,  in  a  few  parallel  passages, 
fiurly  displayed  by  a  translation  equally  litecaL  And 
to  exhibit  the  Oriental  poet  to  great  advantage.  Of 
this  animated  prophet's  poetry,  there  are  many  paro- 
dies, paraphrases,  and  imitations,  all  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  evince  how  difficult  his  excellencies  are 
to  be  equalled,  are  proofe  diat  be  has  been  generally 
admired  as  a  poet. 

But,  after  all,  the  reader  must  judge  of  the  sacred 
writings  for  himself.  If  he  attends  to  what  he  feels, 
and  li^s  aside  prepossession^  his  judgment  will  be 
favourable  and  just.  To  remove  a  single  prejudiee^ 
whid)  can  prevent  the  universal  aoc^tan^e  of  books  of 
universal  conpern,  is  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  gea^ 
ral  happiness.  An  attempt  to  riender  ^e  prophetic 
writers  objects  of  particjular  attenticm,  in  an  age  when 
our  most  ingenious  theolog^ts  are  eauployed  in  illus* 
trating  thear  meaning  at  a  lecture  wis^y  established 
for  that  purpose,  must^  at  least,  liav)e  the  mmt  of  heing 
well-timed. 
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And  snrelj  werj  one  who  wishes  to  promote  die 
desirable  eoafition  of  taste  with  piety,  mustaicoept,  widi 
gratitude  tiie  labours  of  Lowth,  whose  lectures  on  ^e 
sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  observations  on 
Isaiah,  hare  displayed,  in  biblical  literature,  the  unex- 
pected charms  of  classic  elegance. 

No.  CLXIV. 

ON  PRBAOHING,  AND   SERMON-WRITBRS. 

Few  institutions  can  contribute  more  to  preserve 
civilization,  and  promote  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement among  all  ranks  of  people,  than  the  estar 
blishment  of  public  lectures  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, to  be  periodically  repeated  after  a  short  interval. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  are  to  be  considered  the 
discourses  appointed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  diurch,  to 
be  every  where  read  on  the  recurrence  of  the  seventh 
day.  By  these  the  meanestjand  the  most  illiterate  are 
enabled  to  hear  moral  and  philosophical  treatises  on 
every  thing  that  concerns  their  several  duties,  without 
expense  and  without  the  trouble  of  solicitation. 

And  whatever  is  urged  by  men  who  are  ill-affected 
to  all  religious  institutions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
great  political,  as  well  as  moral,  benefit  is  derived  to 
society  from  a  practice  thus  universal.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune long  ago  lamented,  that  men  are  incapable  of 
estimating  the  real  value  of  advantages,  till  experience 
has  shown  what  it  is  to  want  them. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  since  the  acquisition  of  books 
has  been  facilitated  by  their  numbers,  oral  instruction 
is  rendered  less  necessary.  But  though  books  are 
easily  procured,  yet,  even  in  this  age  of  information, 
there  are  thousands  in  the  lower  classes  who  cannot 
read  at  aU,  or  at  least  with  much  advantage.  Besides, 
it  is  a  well-known  truth,  that  the  same  precepts  incul^ 
cated  by  a  living  instructor,  adorned  by  a  proper 
oratory,  and  enforced  by  a  serious  and  authoritative 
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mamier^  produoe  «  powerfiil  eflfect,  not  to  be  ex- 
peneneed  m  solitary  letiicmait,  Thete  is  fikewise 
a  sympallij  cominunii'alfH  in  a  mmieroiis  aactifuce^ 
winch  attal^^fat  Uie  mind  more  tttao^j  to  Uie  sobject. 

The  obvions  utBity  d  discomscs  from  the  pii^t  is 
pro?ed  by  the  ded^oos  of  e^erioiee.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  oompbints  against  the  levity  and  pro* 
ftmeness  of  the  age,  dinrdies  are  stiO  freqooited  with 
q^parent  pleasure.  And  to  be  jdaced  in  a  stoation 
whne  a  good  preaditf  resides,  is  by  many  esteoned 
a  f&j  essential  requisite  to  an  agreeal^  retreat  from 
the  cares  and  business  d  life. 

For  excellent  preadiers  this  nation  has  heesk  long 
distinguished;  excellent,  not  so  mudi  in  the  talents  of 
an  orator,  as  m  the  conqpodtion  of  discourses.  With 
an  uncultiTated  voioe,  in  an  uncouth  manner,  accom- 
panied with  awkward  attitudes,  they  hare  delivered 
harangues  scarcely  excelled  in  the  schools  of  Athens^ 
As  the  Froddi  have  exhibited  thdr  characteristic  levity 
even  in  theb  boasted  sermons,  so  the  English  have  di»- 
|dayed  their  natural  solidity. 

The  sermons  of  the  last  century  are  indeed  too  long 
Cmt  the  attention  of  modem  ind<dc9ice,  but  they  aboimd 
with  beairty  that  would  reward  it.  Jeremy  Taylor 
possessed  an  invention  profusely  fertile ;  a  warm,  ridi, 
fivdy  imagination ;  a  pn^rand  knowledge  of  authors 
sacred  and  profime,  poetical,  historical,  phihwoi^iical. 
He  has  embeUidied  his  sermons  with  citati<ms  from 
Ihem,  and  has  interwov^i  thdr  gold  into  the  rich 
tissue  of  his  own  ciHnpositioo. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Taylor  arose  Isaac 
Barrow,  a  teighty  goiius,  whose  ardour  was  capable  of 
accomplishing  all  it  imdertook.  The  tide  of  his 
doquoioe  flows  with  smooth  yet  irresistible  rapi£ty. 
He  treats  his  subject  with  almost  mathematical  pre- 
dsion,  and  never  leaves  it  tiU  he  has  exhausted  it    It 
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lias  been  said,  that  a  late  most  popular  orator  of 
the  House  of  Lords  asserted,  that  he  owed  much 
of  the  fire  and  rapidity  of  his  eloquence  to  the  study 
of  Barrow. 

His  editor,  TiUotson,  is  more  popular.  His  merit  is 
unquestionably  great,  and  his  fame  has  been  extended 
to  very  exalted  heights  by  the  praises  of  Addison.  He 
writes  with  sufficient  judgment  and  perspicuity ;  but 
there  are  those,  among  whom  I  am  one,  who  venture 
to  suggest  that  he  has  been  too  much  celebrated  as  a 
model  of  fine  composition.  They  allow  him  every 
priuse  as  a  most  excellent  divine ;  but  when  they  con- 
sider him  as  a  writer,  they  think  his  periods  might 
have  been  shorter,  and  his  rhythm  more  harmonious. 
They  are  often  wearied  with  dulness,  and  disgusted 
with  coarseness  and  inelegance. 

Archbishop  Sharpe  has  been  justly  celebrated  for 
the  force,  the  purity,  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  and 
the  ardent  flow  of  unaffected  piety. 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  these.  South  has 
obtained  a  great  and  deserved  reputation.  Wit  was 
his  talent,  yet  he  often  reaches  sublimity.  He  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  authors  who,  in  some  respects,  is  to 
be  admired  and  not  imitated.  To  excite  a  laugh  from 
the  pulpit,  is  to  inspire  the  hearer  with  a  levity  of 
temper  ill-adapted  to  the  indulgence  of  devotional 
feelings.  The  taste  of  the  age  in  which  South  flou* 
rished  gave  countenance  to  pulpit  jocularity.  But 
though  it  is  true  that  the  lovers  of  comedy  have  fouii4 
their  taste  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  South's  sermons, 
yet  the  man  of  the  most  serious  inind  also  will  discover 
much  solid  argument,  many  most  judicious  observa* 
tions,  many  fine  expressions,  and  a  great  deal  of  true 
eloquence,  intermixed  occasionally  with  a  fisw  epi« 
grams  in  prose. 

The  sagacious  Samuel  Clarke  pretended  not  to  wit. 
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He  afkcied  not  the  ambitious  <;>niaments  of  rhetoric. 
He  rarely  reaches  the  sublime,  or  aims  at  the  pathetic; 
but  in  a  clear,  manly,  flowing  style,  he  delivers  the 
most  important  doctrines,  confirmed  on  every  occasion 
by  well-4ipplied  passages  from  Scripture.  If  he  was 
not  a  shining  orator,  according  to  the  ideas  of  rheto^ 
ricians,  he  was  a  very  agfreeable  as  well  as  useful, 
convincing,  powerful  preacher.  He  was  not  perfectly 
orthodox  in  his  opinions;  a  circumstance  which  has 
lowered  his  character  among  many.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  would  have  done  more  good  in  the  world,  had  he 
confined  his  labours  to  practical  divinity.  Speculative 
and  polemical  divinity  commonly  diffiises  scepticism 
and  acrimony,  without  contributing  much  to  moral  and 
religious  reformation. 

The  sermons  that  have  been  preached  at  Boyle's 
Lectures  are  among  the  best  argued  in  the  language. 
They  were  the  laboured  ptoducrtions  of  the  most  inge- 
nious men.  But  perhaps  the  whole  collection  never 
did  so  much  good  among  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a 
ismgle  practical  discourse  of  Barrole . 

Bishop  Atterbary  was  a  polite  writer.  His  ser- 
mons probably  owed  some  of  their  fame,  am<mg  his 
contemporaries,  who  have  lavishly  applauded  him,  to 
his  mode  of  delivery  in  the  pulpit ;  for  the  Tatkr  says 
it  was  such  as  would  have  been  approved  by  a  Longinus 
and  Demosthenes.  I  cannot  profess  any  great  admi- 
ration either  of  the  man  or  the  preacher.  He  seems 
to  hmve  introduced  the  very  judicious  melhod  of  ad- 
dressing the  undersanding  in  the  beginnHig  of  the 
sermon,  and  the  passions  at  the  close.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  ride  of  ancient  rhetoric. 

Rogers  possessed  an  eloquence,  nervous,  simple, 
persuasive^  and  beautifuL  An  unstudied  elegance 
miu-ks  his  style.  He  seems  to  have  attained  to  that 
idee  ^dgment,  whick  adapted  the  same  discourse  to  a 
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ruatic;  a;  city^  and  academical  congregation.  In  a  pro- 
hB&ed  etdogium  it  is  indeed  allowable  to  exaggerate ; 
}Eet  what  Burton^  kis'  professed  panegyriBt>  has  ad- 
inmced  is  confirmed  by  perusing  the  sermons  of  Rogers. 
They  are  perspicuous^  solids  and  written  with  remark^ 
able  ease.  They  are  among  l^e  best  in  the  language. 

Seed  has  obtained  a  great  and  deserved  popularity. 
With  a  rich  and  sportive  fiincy  he^  combined  a  solid 
judgment*  Unlifce  the  generality  of  those  writers  who> 
aflfect  t6  be  flowery^  he  abounds  in  fruit  also^  in  sound 
argumeat^^  itnd  in  just  remarks  on  human  life.  A 
severe  critic  would  condenm  him  for  a  profusion  of 
endbdlidiment;  but>^  I  know  not  how  it  is^  he  had  the 
skill  ta  apply  abundance  of  ornament  without  causing 
satiety. 

Sdeh  are  tiie  move  popular  of  our  English  sermon- 
writers,  the  modisls  of  those  many  divines  who,  withr 
very  great  roerit,^  possess  not  the  reputation  of  remark^ 
able  oi^B[inality.  To  enumerate  them  all  were  an* 
endless  task;  fo¥  of  no  books  in  the  English  languager 
has*  tiiere  been  so  unceasiDg  a  succession  asof  sermonsv 
and  to  speak  of  living  vfnters  with,  freedom^  is  too 
ofteft  Uke  thrustmg  w  hand  into  the  nest  of  the  homat, 
especiially  since  journals  have  degenerated  so  much  as: 
tohffve  become  mere  instramente  of  political  partes. 

Of  lato  theM  have  appeared  publications  of  agrmonSi 
addressed  to  persons  of  particular  ages  or  descriptions* 
Thougli^  some  of  them  exhibited,  a  highly  florid  elo- 
quence, and  were  received  with  great  i^plause,  yet 
tiiey  were  too  much  ornamented,  and,  like  many  kinds- 
of  food,  possessed  a  sweetness  which^  delights  for  at 
moment,  but  soon  terminates  in  loathing.  They 
amused  the  imagination,  and  sometimes  touched  tl^ 
heart ;  but  they  left  to  the  understanding  little  eshr' 
ployment.  Perhaps'  the  sermons  of'  Foodyce  aie  of 
this  description^ 
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Sermons  which  came  forth  with  less  eclat^  will  stand 
.abetter  chance  of  descending  to  posterity.  Such  are 
those  of  Sherlock,  Seeker,  and  Jortin.  The  happiness 
of  mankind  is  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  works 
such  as  theirs,  while  those  of  the  frothy  declatmer  are 
daily  dropping  unregretted  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion. 
.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  glaring  and  meretri- 
cious embellishments  of  the  superficial  writer  are  more 
commonly  imitated  by  young  preachers,  than  the 
chaster  beauties  of  the  sound  divine.  Fine  language, 
as  it  is  called,  with  a  few  hackneyed  sentiments  and 
addresses  to  the  passions,  often  constitute  the  whole 
merit  of  discourses  preached  before  the  most  numerous 
congregations  in  the  metropolis,  especially,  it  is  said, 
in  the  chapels  of  fashion. 

Extemporary  preaching  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  popularity.  It  always  pleases  the 
vulgar :  probably  because  it  conveys  the  idea  of  imme- 
diate inspiration.  It  is  true  also,  that  by  pleasing  the 
vulgar,  it  is  enabled  to  affect  them.  But  yet  there  are 
many  reasons  to  prevent  its  general  reception  among 
the  judicious.  It  may  rfuse  the  passions,  it  may  com- 
municate a  momentary  fit  of  devotion ;  but  from  its 
hasty  production  it  can  seldom  be  correct  or  solid.  It 
is  indeed,  seldom  attempted  but  by  the  bold  and  su- 
perficial. The  greatest  divines  have  Tiot  been  pre- 
sumptyous  enough  to  lay  before  their  audience  the 
effusions  of  the  moment,  but  have  usually  bestowed 
much  time  and  care  in  the  composition  of  a  single 
sermon.  We  are  indeed  informed  that  Clarke  some- 
times preached  without  written  notes ;  but  the  number 
of  his  printed  sermons  is  a  proof  that  this  was  not  his 
generid  practice.  They  who  possess  the  abilities  of  a 
Clarke  may,  however,  safely  venture  to  produce  an 
unpremeditated  harangue.  But  they  also  would  do 
right  to  recollect,  that  the  orations  even  of  Demos- 
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thenes  himself  stnelled  of  the  lamp^  and  that  the 
mushroom  is  of  quick  growth,  while  the  fruit  and  the 
foi:est  tree  require  time  to  become  valuable. 

Against  those  who  prepare  their  discourses^  a  ge- 
neral complaint  has  been  made,  that  sermons  are 
become  in  these  days  merely  moral  essays.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  passage  from  Scripture,  well  intro- 
duced, was  esteemed  a  flower  far  surpas»ng  every 
ornament  of  rhetoric.  It  is  now  sometimes  avoided 
as  an  ugly  patch,  that  chequers  with  deformity  the 
glossy  but  £^msy  contexture. 

A  professed  Christian  preacher,  addressing  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  audience,  should  remember,  that, 
however  beautiful  his  discourse,  if  it  is  no  more  than  a 
moral  discourse,  he  may  preach  it,  and  they  may  hear 
it,  and  yet  both  continue  unconverted  heathens. 
Morality  should  always  be  taught  under  the  sanction 
of  Christianity. 

Every  congregation  of  real  Christians  wishes  to 
find  all  morality  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  con- 
firmed by  it.  Moral  precepts,  llius  adorned,  come 
from  the  pulpit  as  from  an  oracle.  Scriptural  lan- 
guage is  not  inelegant :  but  if  it  were,  a  preacher 
should  let  motives  of  duty  exclude  ost^itation.  In 
truth,  he  never  i^pears  to  greater  advantage,  than 
when  he  seems  to  forget  his  own  excellence,  and  to 
lose  sight  of  himself  in  the  earnestness  of  his  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  wel&re  of  his  audience,  whose 
souls,  according  to  the  language  of  our  church,  are 
ccNmmitted  to  his  care. 


No.  CLXV. 

ON  THE  NEGLECT  OP  ANOIENT  AUTHORS.  [IN  A  LETTER.] 

Though  it  be  true,  as  you  remark,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent times  learning  is  universally  admired,  and  the 
character  of  a  man  of  taste  and  letters  is  affected  not 
only  in  colleges,  but  in  polite  circles ;  not  only  by  the 
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philogopher,  but  by  the  beaw  and  the  coxcomb^ ;  yet  is 
it  to  b&  lamented,  that  there  seems  to  remun  no  gene- 
ral relish  for  solid  erudition,  rery  little  veneration  fbr 
the  inimitable  (urodcictions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
bat  a  slight  attention  to  the  more  abstruse  sdenees 
and  abstracted  disquisitions.  We  read  for  pleasure, 
for  amusement,  for  mere  pastime,  which  dry  argument 
and  connected  reasoning  cannot  always  furnkh.  Light, 
airy,  superficidi  compofiations>  without  fotiguing  the  in- 
tellect, flatter  the  imagination ;  md  for  the  sake  of  this 
empty  satisfaction,  to  this  trivial  kind  of  reading  is  our 
time  devoted,  without  regard  to  improvement  of 
morals,  or  enlargement  of  understanding.  Local,  per- 
sonal, and  temporary  topics,  attract  and  engross  the 
attention  of  multitudesw^ 

From  neglecting  the  writers  of  antiquity^  we  be- 
come ignorant  of  their  beauties,  vainly  suppose  that 
excellence  is  confined  to  modem  authors,  and  that  the 
incients  can  be  admired  only  by  prejudice  and  bigotry. 
Even  they  who  are  really  sensible  of  the  excellence  of 
the  classics,  are  wflling,  because  they  have  neglected 
the  study  of  them,  to  depreciate  their  merits,  and  to 
extenuate  the  infitmy  of  t^ir  ignorance,  by  pretending 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  not  desirable*  Some 
diere  are  who>  though  they  profess  an  admiration  of 
the  ancients,  read  them  not  in  the  originals,  because 
they  think  it  possible,  without  the  trouble  of  loading 
their  memories  with  dead  languages,  to  taste  all  their 
beauties  durough  the  medium  of  translations. 

To  those  who  affirm  that  an  admiration  of  the  an- 
cients is  founded  on  prejudice,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  the  unanimous  applause  of  whole  nations,  for 
many  ages,  cannot,  with  the  appeaience  of  reason,  be 
attributed  to  implicit  attachment  or  ignorant  wonder, 
or,  in  a  word,  to  prejudice. 

As  for  those  who  condemn  the  Greek  and  Latin 
autheiis  because  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  under- 
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stand  them,  they  are  to  be  censured  for  their  indoNfnce, 
and  d^ised  for  their  aotifice :  and  they  wh^  read  a 
Horace  or  a  Virgil,  in  an  English  translation,  however 
well  performed,  must  be-  told,  that  they  will  form  no 
better  idea  of  the  inexpressible  graces  of  these  poets, 
tlttia' they  •  would  receive  of  the  masterpieces  of  a 
Raphael  or  a  Guido,  from  the  daubing  of  a  mere  eo^ 
pyi^t.  In  the  transfusion  from  one  language  to  another, 
as  it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  the  spirit  evapo<- 
rates,  and  seldom  any  thing  remains  but  a  caput  THor^ 
tuum. 

The  matter  of  an  ancient  and  original  may  bepre^ 
served,  the  ideas  justly  exhibited,  the  historical  part 
accurately  represented  ;  but  the  manner,  the  style,  the 
beauties  of  diction,  which  constitute  more  than  half 
the  excellence  of  the  classics,  can  seldom  be  trans* 
ferred  to  a  modetn  language.  They  who  jread  trans«- 
lations  only,  sate  like  those  who  view  the  figures  of  a 
beautiful  piece  of  tapestry  on  the  wrong  side. 

I  must  then  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you,  if  you 
wish  to  taste  the  genuine  sweets  of  the  classic  streams, 
to  drink  at  the  fountain,  and  be  not  so  weak  as  to 
believe  diose  who  tell  you  authoritatively,  that  the 
learning  which  they  have  the  misfortune  not  to  possess, 
is  of  no  value.  They  really  are  not,  and  cannot  pos* 
sibly  be,  compet^it  judges  in  this  matter.  The  ques- 
tion whm  before  them  is  Coram  nonjudicc. 


No.  CLXVI. 

•N  THE  RBTIRBMENT  OF  A  COUNTRY  TOWN.      [IN  A 
LETTER.] 

Rom»  ru8  optas^  absentem  rusticuft  urbem 
ToUis  ad  astra.  Hor. 

Sir, 
My  father  had  a  lucrative  place  in  the  customs ;  but 
as  his  family  was  large,  he  was  unable  to  leave  us  for- 
tunes, and  contented  himself  with  placing  us  in  such 
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situations  in  the  world  as  would  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  decent  provision,  if  we  should  not 
be  wanting  to  oursekes.  It  was  my  lot,  after  having 
received  a  tincture  of  classical  education,  to  be  put 
apprentice  to  a  genteel  business  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  my  time,  I  set  up 
for  myself;  and  though  I  cannot  boast  that  I  ever  was 
in  a  very  great  way,  yet,  by  attention  and  frugality,  I 
had  accumulated,  at  the  age  of  forty,  a  sum  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  live  in  a  comfortable  manner,  without 
the  anxiety  and  confinement  of  trade.  A  handsome 
legacy  from  a  relation  of  my  wife,  at  once  deter- 
mined me,  in  my  long-meditated  intention,  to  sell  off 
at  prime  cost,  and  retire. 

I  had  always  entertained  a  great  idea  of  the  happi- 
ness of  living  in  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  natural 
in  one  who  had  dwelt  near  forty  }:ears  in  a  dusty 
warehouse,  amidst  the  dirt,  smoke,  and  noise  of  Houns- 
ditch ;  and  who  seldom  made  an  excursion  beyond  the 
cake-house  at  Hoxton,  or  the  bowling-green  at  Hack- 
ney. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind, 
the  idea  of  retirement,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eye  on 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper,  in  which  a  house, 
garden,  and  grounds,  in  a  market-town,  about  five 
and  thirty  miles  from  London,  were  announced  to  be 
let  at  fifty  pounds  a-year.  This  appeared  to  me  too 
advantageous  a  bargain  to  be  neglected ;  for,  you  must 
know,  I  gave  a  hundred  a-year  for  my  shop,  the  area 
of  which  was  no  more  than  three  yards  by  four ;  and 
here  were  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  a  mansion  that 
would  contain  my  house  ten  times  over,  to  be  let  for 
half  the  money.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost :  I  shut 
up  shop,  took  my  wife  and  family  down,  and  settled  im- 
mediately. 

As  I  did  not  go  into  the  country  on  an  economical 
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plan,  I  was  resolved  to  launch  out  a  little,  and  liire,  as 
I  could  very  well  afford  it,  in  a  moderately  genteel 
style.  I  set  up  a  post-cluuse,  kept  several  horses,  and 
two  Uvery  servants.  This  appearance  placed  me  on  a 
level  with  the  best  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
accordinjgply  I  was  visited  by  all  who  claimed  the  rank 
of  gentlefolks. 

But,  alas !  I  found  not  in  this  place  that  happiness 
which  I  expected.  I  have  been  convinced  by  expe- 
rience, that  a  market-town  is  not  a  proper  situation 
for  the  retirement  of  those  who  wish  to  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  rural  life,  and  to  pass  the  evening  of  their 
days  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  That  you  may  judge 
of  the  impropriety  of  such  a  retreat,  I  shall  give  you 
an  account  of  my  reception  in  it,  and  of  several  cir- 
cumstances, which  render  it  less  fit  for  the  enjoyment 
of  those  peacefiil  and  domestic  pleasures,  which  every 
one  who  retires  from  business  expects,  than  the  noisiest 
street  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire. 

The  first  visits  were  paid  us  from  motives  of  curio- 
sity, under  the  pretence  of  politeness.  Our  persons, 
our  address,  our  characters,  were  examined  with  all 
the  severity  of  criticism,  but  without  the  candour,  of 
benevolence.  The  various  remarks  that  were  made, 
furnished,  with  improvements  and  embellishments,  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  conversation  for  the  next  three 
months. 

With  respect  to  myself,  at  the  first  weekly  club  after 
our  arrival,  the  'squire,  the  attorney,  the  apothecary, 
and  two  or  three- gentlemen  sots  who  lived  upon  their 
means,  as  it  is  called,  sat  in  judgment  upon  my  cha- 
racter. After  much  debate,  in  which  an  equal  portion 
of  candour  and  discernment  were  displayed,  I  was 
found  guilty  of  being  a  cockney,  of  keeping  a  poor 
table,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  living  above  my 
fortune;  and  lastly,  of  having  a  great  deal  of  pride 
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tha^  little  became  me.  The  xesuU  wb»,  thttt  though 
they  should  condesceiid  to  call  upon  me>  as  long  aa  my 
pipe  of  excellent  port  lasted^  yet  I  was  not  to  be  acU 
mitted  a  member  of  their  jolly  society^  being  a  Lon- 
doner. 

It  is  true,  I  visit  and  am  visited;  but  as  I  really  do 
not  take  much  pleasure  in  a  drinking-bout ;  as  I  am 
not  very -well  skilled  in  fanning  or  fox^iunting ;  and, 
from  a  tenderness  of  constitution,  am  obliged  to  be 
abstemious  in  the  articles  of  eating  and  drinking,  we 
commonly  have  more  form  in  our  meetings  than  cor- 
diality. To  assemble  together  for  the  sake  of  liberal 
and  manly  conversation,  is  held  insipid.  My  sons  are 
never  at  home ;  and  my  daughters,  who  have  been 
taught  to  set  a  high  value  on  mental  accomplishments, 
neither  give  nor  receive  much  satisfaction  in  the  com-^ 
pany  of  those  who  think  it  the  very  smnmit  of  educa* 
tion,  to  have  learned  at  a  boarding'-school,  to  dance 
and  play  a  minuet. 

The  envy,  the  jealou^^  and  the  impertinence  of  the 
lower  sort  of  people  is  not  less  conspicuous  and  trou-^ 
blesome  th^n  that  of  their  superiors.  If  we  send  to 
buy  any  thing,  we  are  forced  to  pay  something  more 
than  any  body  else^^  because  we  are  the  rich  new- 
comers. If  my  oow  happens  to  break  into  neigh- 
bour Hodge's  field,  she  is  pounded  without  notice, 
because,  forsooth,  she  is  the  Londoner's  cow.  If  we 
walk  down  the  town,  all  the  doors  and  windows  are 
^ung  open,  and  crowded  with  spectators,  just  as  it  is 
in  London  at  my  l(»rd*mayor's  show.  My  poor  wife 
and  daughters'  diess  are  criticised  and  pulled  to  pieces 
with  unrelenting  severity. 

Whenever  my  servants  go  to  any  shop,  a  set  of 
gossips  make  a  point  of  meeting  them,  in  order  to  ask 
yrhat  I  had  for  dinner,  how  much  small-beer  is  con* 
sumed  by  us  in  a  week,  and  a  thouennd  similar  ques- 
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tions.  No  Jittle  art  is  made  use  of  to  persuade  theogi 
that  I  am  stingy^  and  that  my  place  is  the  worst  in  the 
town ;  though  to  my  oertaiu  knowledge^  I  am  so  far 
imposed  upon^  heiug  a  stranger,  as  that  I  am  forced 
to  pay  a  third  more  wages  than  any  body  else  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Nothing  passes  in  my  house  which  does  not  become 
matter  of  general  conversation.  If  a  cousin  or  an  old 
acquaintance  comes  from  London  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  me,  no  pains  are  spared  to  learn  of  the  servants 
who  and  what  he  is ;  and  if  my  servants  know  nothing 
about  him>  it  is  suggested  that  he  is  in  soma  low  trade, 
li  m^re  mechanic  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes.  If  he 
should  take  an  evening  walk  with  my  daughters,  un- 
flceompanied  with  me  or  my  wife,  he  is  going  to  be 
married  to  one  of  them  directly.  His  name,  his  age, 
his  origin,  jare  immediately  divulged;  the  fortunes  on 
bodi  sides  ascertained,  and  the  day  fixed. 

I  can  never  buy  nor  sell  a  horse,  a  cow,  or  a  pig,  nor 
change  a  servant,  but  I  am  called  behind  my  back  a 
Ibol  for  my  pains,  and  it  is  hinted  that  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  about ;  and  indeed,  how  should  I,  since  I 
am  acit  7  If  I  make  an  alteration  in  my  garden,  dig  a 
ditch^  mend  a  pig-stye,  or  thatch  a  hovel,  my  taste,  my 
judgment,  my  prudence,  are  called  in  questbn>  and  it 
is  charitably  vrished  that  I  do  not  bring  my  noble  to 
niae-pence,  and  my  nine-pence  to  nothing.  In  short, 
hardly  a  mouse  can  stir  in  any  part  of  the  house,  from 
the  parlour  to  the  scullery,  Init  the  barber,  the  chanA- 
ler's-shop  keeper,  the  landlady  at  thiS  ale-house,  the 
mantua*maker,  and  the  char-wpman,  find  means  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  it,  for  the  entertainment  of  thehr  €u&- 
tomers  and  employers. 

Till  I  lived  in  this  place,  I  never  thought  myself  of 
^suoh  consequence  as  to  merit  general  attrition.  In 
London,,  my  next-door  neighbour  neither  knew  nor 
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cared  whmt  passed  in  my  parlour  and  latdi^L  I  can, 
howerw^eadly  account  for  this  diftrence.  In  a  market- 
town,  of  no  great  opnl^ice  or  extent,  there  are  not 
objects  enough  to  divert  the  idle;  no  plays,  no  anctions, 
no  fine  Aops,  no  show-glasses.  Scarcely  any  amnse- 
mrats  for  sots,  gosnps,  and  old  maids,  but  thinlring 
and  talking  on  the  affidrs  and  fiimilies  of  other  people. 
The  settlement  of  a  stranger  in  their  town  is  food  to 
themfor  years.  They  have  been  too  long  used  to  the 
natives  to  find  any  novelty  in  thdr  concerns,  and  per- 
haps have  been  induced  to  r^ard  them  with  that 
partiality  of  long  acquaintance  m  of  rdationdiip  whidi 
precludes  malevolence.  But  strangers  are  lawfol 
game;  and  the  cruelty  of  little  minds  is  found  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  detracting  firom  thor  diaracters,  and  de- 
feating, by  fobe  and  malignant  rqiresentatimis,  those 
sdiemes  of  hi^piness  with  whidi  they  flattered  diem- 
sdves  in  retiremmt. 

Side  of  such  impertinence,  and  disgusted  with  the 
iD-natuie  of  all  around  me,  I  have  resolved  to  quit  the 
market-town,  and  have  just  hired  a  house  ddigfatfully 
situated  in  a  distant  village.  It  is  the  pat»nal  halM- 
tation  of  a  man^  who,  having  hopes  of  rising  at  court, 
dMMiees  to  leave  his  diarming  retreat,  for  a  small  dark 
house  in  one  of  the  dismal  lanes  that  lead  into  the 
Strand.  I  shall  have  no  near  ndghbours,  but  the  vicar, 
who  is  not  only  a  learned,  virtuous,  religious,  and  bene- 
vident,  but  dso  an  agreeable  man.  His  fiunSy,  all  of 
whom  have  that  deganoe  of  mind  whidi  results  firom  a 
taste  finr  letters,  win  be  much  vridi  mine.  Theylunre 
already  finrmed  a  reciprocal  attadunent.  And  I  hope 
to  have  fi)und  at  last,  in  lias  place,  that  h^piness 
which  I  vainly  sought  in  a  more  frequented  sitnationi 
Of  thb  I  am  confident,  that  the  honest  simplidty  of 
die  rustics,  if  it  is  not  agieeaUe,  is  for  less  cfisgust- 
ing,  than   the  p^t,  affected,    iD-natured    aits   and 
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manners  of  the  little  Iml|-bred  gentry  in  little  coiintry- 
towns. 

The  beauties  of  nature  untouched  by  art^  an  air 
sweet  a3  it  blows  over  the  blossomed  vale^  peaceful 
hours,  social  cheerfulness,  domestic  jbys,  rural  dignity 
—these  are  mine  in  my  village  retreat.  Nor  do  I 
regret  the  loss  of  formal  visits,  and  that  wretched  in^ 
tercourse  with  little  and  unemployed  minds,  which, 
while  it  wore  away  life  in  insipidity,  exposed  me  to 
the  envenomed  shafts  of  unmerited  calumny. 


No.  CliXVII. 

CURSORY  THOUGHTS  ON  EPISTOLARY  WRITERS. 

When  a  writer  has  distinguished  himself  in  his 
studied  performances,  and  pleased  us  in  those  works 
which  he  intended  for  our  perusal,  we  become  inte* 
rested  in  all  that  concerns  him,  and  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  ideas,  as  they  flowed,  without  any 
view  to  their  publication,  in  the  open  communications 
of  a  private  and  friendly  correspondence.  Beautiful 
minds,  like  beautiful  bodies,  appear  graceful  in  an  un- 
dress. Th0  awe  which  they  inspire,  when  surrounded 
with  all  their  dignity,  is  sometimes  more  striking  than 
pleasing ;  but  we  feel  ourselves  relieved  when  admitted 
to  their  familiarity.  We  love  to  retire  behind  the 
scenes,  and  to  observe  the  undisguised  appearance  of 
those  who  please  us  when  industriously  decorated  for 
public  exhibition.  From  this  cause  it  has  arisen,  that 
the  private  letters  of  great  men  have  been  always  read 
with  peculiar  avidity. 

The  Greeks^  remarkable  as  they  were  for  .diversity 
of  composition^  have  not  left  many,  models  in  the  epis- 
tolary style.  There  is  no  doubt  .but  that  Xenophon 
excelled  in  it,. though  most  of  the  letters  which. ha 
wrote  have  either  not  been  collected  or  preserved. 
Those  of  Socrates,  Antisthenes,  Aristippus,  Xenophon, 
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/Ebdunes^  and  Plula,  Itave  never  beisn  popniar.  Thoae 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  Aristsenetus  are  of  a 
taste  less  resembling  the  Attic  than  the  Oriental*  The 
descriptions  in  them  are  poetically  luxuriant>  but  the 
language  is  not  pure,  nor  the  style  simple. 

The  epistles  of  Phalaris  have  been  much  read  by  the 
learned ;  but  though^  if  gennine,  they  are  curious  mo» 
nument3  of  the  genius  of  the  tyrant,  they  are  not 
very  good  specimens  of  epistolary  composition.  They 
are  better  known  from  the  violent  dispute  they  ocea^ 
sioned  between  Bentiey  and  Boyle,  than  from  their 
intrinsic  merit.  In  some  part  of  that  famous  contro- 
versy, Bentley  says,  with  his  usual  acrimony,  that 
Boyle,  who  had  puUished  an  edition  of  Phalarisi  had 
made  a  bad  book  worse  by  a  bad  edition  of  it. 

Cicero>  the  world's  g^eat  model  in  the  oratorical 
and  pkilosophioal^  is  no  less  eminent  in  the  epistolary 
styles  He  rivalled  his  great  patterns  the  Oreeka  in 
doquence  and  philoeophy ;  and  he  excelled  them  in  his 
letters.  His  letters  have  a  grace  peculiar  to  them^ 
selves*  Many  of  bis  other  worb  are  professedly 
imitations,  but  conducted  with  that  art  wUch  chanuv 
terises  genius,  and  appropriates  all  it  handles.  His 
letters  were  net  studied,  they  were  the  effiisioos  of  the 
moment,  they  arose  from  the  occasion,  and  please  ftotn 
their  air  of  truth  and  uninfected  propriety.  Whetiie^ 
business,  pleasure^  politics,  philosophy,  or  conjugal  and 
partemal  aieotion  are  tbeir  subjects,  they  me  equally 
excellent  and  always  pleasing.  He  wrote  them  iritis 
out  the  least  view  of  their  coming  to  the  public  eye; 
and  to  this  circumstance  they  owa  a  gvea*  share  of 
their  merit,  their  freedom  from  aflfeotatidn.  Near  sf 
diousand  of  them  remain,  and  furmsh  abundance  e( 
bbtorical  information,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ex- 
hibit the  beat  models  for  tim  species  of  writing.  Th^ 
are  thought  not  to  af^ear  to  the  best  advantage  ht  the 
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It^tttenfl  t^hi«h  Dr.  Mlddtetoli  hto  iiwrted  ih  hi) 
Life  6f  Cicero.  No  one  was  letter  <ible  to  do  then! 
justice  than  that  great  bio^apher  i  but  it  is  said  he 
eotnntitted  the  task  c^  translation  to  6ome  inferior 
writer. 

ITiere  was  an  a^e  when  the  letters  of  PMny  were 
preferred  to  those  of  Cieero^  They  have,  indeed,  the 
glitter  of  an  artificial  piAUh,  bnt  they  want  the  more 
captivating'  grace  ef  natnral  beauty.  They  wer« 
itodied^  and  they  e^ibit  the  appearance  of  study. 
He  who  delights  hi  elaborate  and  highfy  finished  com- 
position, will  be  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  Pliny ;  but 
he  will  at  the  same  thoe  regret,  if  he  has  a  taste  for 
propriety^  that  thi^  labonr  was  not  bestowed  where  it 
would  harte  htm  better  plaeed.  In  a  philosophical 
H^aMVLfM,  oif  a  foTttia}  ha^^^e,  we  expeet  the  inters 
position  of  art  i  but.  In  an  epistle,  we  are  more  pleased 
with  the  ^genmne  eAisi6n#  of  nature,  than  with  th^ 
dforts  of  mgenuity. 

8eneea'»  mevai  essays  hate  little  r^t  to  the  name 
of  Epistles,  with  wbi^  he  distinguished  th^m.  They 
are  Hitler  more  than  a  coDeetion  of  eommon-^pkee  ob- 
sekvatien^  abonndmg  in  wii  and  ingenious  turns^  but 
nM  abounding  m  elegance  and  gra^.  Hi»  faults^  in^ 
4ed(|  are  sweety  as  OuintiKsai  said ;:  but  it  1»  a  sweet- 
MS8  whieh  cloyn,  and  dan  seinree^f  pie^ase  any  but  a 
l^tiated  a^[ypeitfte. 

Aher  ihe  Latin  had  ceased  tor  be  a  Mving  language^ 
Matty  eifcelleiit  boel^s  of  letters  were  written  in  iu  it 
m§  the  unifersa)  language  of  leiMihig.  The  hterati 
•if  deferent  nations,  the  ru^  languages  of  whieh  would 
ifM  #epay  tibe  laboui'  of  cfultivatiMiy  wisely  dhose  to 
«s$ttuimiioate  their  thoc^hts  ae  well  as  they  could  m 
the  pure  dialect  ef  the  eeiert  ef  Augustus.  Some  of 
the  earhe^t  of  these  are  dkfgraeed  by  the  barbarism  of 
the  timesw    But  Petrarch  shines  amidst  the  suifround^ 
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jng  obscurity.  True  genius  like  his,  was  sure  to 
display  its  lustre^  though  it  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  prevailing  corruption  of  taste.  His  laup 
guage,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  model,  and  his  style 
is  barbarous. 

Politian  had  just  pretensions  to  true  genius.  There 
is  a  warmth  and  a  vigour  in  his  poetry,  which  fully 
proves  him  to  have  possessed  the  mem  dwiniar.  His 
epistles  are  elegant,  but,  like  those  of  Pliny,  whom  he 
imitated,  they  are  formal  and  affected.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  are  not  unpleasing,  and  abound  with 
beautiful  language. 

EIrasmus,  a  name  that  shines  forth  with  peculiar 
glory  in  the  annals  of  literature,  justly  possesses  the 
first  rank  among  the  modem  epistolary  writers.  His 
style,  indeed,  is  not  purely  Ciceronian,  though  it 
displays  many  of  its  graces.  It  is  entirely  his  own, 
yet  it  often  rises  to  a  level  with  classical  excellence. 
He  was  not  so  scrupulously  exact  in  his  taste,  as  to 
reject  a  barbarous  and  Gothic  expression,  if  it  conveyed 
his  ideas  precisely.  But  he  had  the  skill  to  use  it 
with  such  propriety,  that  it  acquired,  in  his  writings,  a 
gdrace  and  dignity.  No  man  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  no  man,  after  his  eman- 
cipation from  a  few  prejudices  formed  in  his  youth, 
entertained  a  higher  opinion  c^  Cicero^s  beauties,  or 
knew  better  how  to  imitate  them.  But  he  despised 
the  sect  of  Ciceronians,  who  would  scarcely  admit  a 
particle  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  their  favourite 
i^thor«  He  ridiculed  them  with  admirable  wit  and 
eloquence,  in  his  dialogue  Ciceronianus ;  nor  would  he 
give  countenance,  by  any  of  his  writings,  to  so  ridicu* 
lous  an  affectation.  More  studious  of  copiousness  and 
variety  of  matter,  than  of  scrupulously  imitating  any 
mode^  he  selects  the  most  expressive  word  he  can  find 
Hi  the  language,  and,  by  a  judicious  composition,  ren- 
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ders  it  agreeable  and  proper.  With  all  their  defects 
in  point  of  purity  of  language^  his  letters  are  uncom- 
mcnily  entertaining  ;  and  have  that  spirit  which  genius 
can  always  display^  but  which  laborious  dulness  vainly 
imitates.  There  is  a  fund  of  Lucianic  humour  in  all 
his  more  familiar  writings ;  in  his  colloquies  it  is  most 
conspicuous ;  but  it  is  also  very  remarkable  in  many 
of  his  epistles.  Had  he  lived  in  an  age  when  polite 
learning  was  more  generally  encouraged  and  culti- 
vated^ his  productions  would  have  been  models  of 
elegance,  not  inferior  to  the  boasted  reliques  of  anti- 
quity. But;  unfortunately,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
unpleasing  disputes  of  pedantic  theologists;  aiid^ 
instead  of  treading  the  flowery  paths  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  for  which  he  was  adapted  by  nature, 
was  contented  to  toil  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  a 
barbarous,  perplexed,  and  irrational  system  of  divinity. 
His  liberal  mind  soon  perceived,  and  as  soon  avowed, 
the  absurdity  of  the  received  modes  and  opinions ;  but 
he  had  too  great  a  veneration  for  genuine  Christianity, 
to  neglect  those  studies  which  his  profession,  as  a 
Christian  and  an  ecclesiastic,  naturally  led  him  to  cul- 
tivate. He  saw,  and  in  great  measure  avoided,  the 
inelegaincies  which  abounded  in  the  theological  writ- 
ings of  his  times ;  but  it  was  not  easy  always  to  be 
upon  his  guard  against  them  :  and  his  mind  retained 
the  tincture,  as  waters  are  polluted  with  the  impu- 
rities through  which  they  flow. 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  epistolary  writers,  who 
had  little  merit  of  their  own,  and  who  derived  all 
their  fame  from  a  servile  imitation  of  Ciciero.  Among 
these  is  Paulus  Manutius,  who  is  said  to  have  often 
spent  a  month  in  writing  a  single  letter.  We  see  in 
him,  in  consequence  of  this  scrupulous  attention,  an 
elegant  and  truly  Ciceronian  phraseology ;  but  we 
observe  none  of  the  native  graces  of  natural  and  unaf- 
fected composition. 
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Our  wig^bom^,  tbe  Fr^iK^if  \me  Anogat«d  grtel 
merjit  as  epistolary  writom*  Tlwr  g^us  aQd'their 
Imguage  app^Rr  to  be  weU  adapted  U>  ncel  m  it  But 
spme  of  the  mpfst  celebrated  writers  have  renounced 
the  adynntages  which  nature  gave  them,  and  sp<»led 
all  the  beauties  of  sentiment  and  vivadty,  by  au  ui^ 
seasonable  profusion  of  wit.  Batme  wearies  his  reader 
with  the  constant  recurrence  of  laboured  ingenuity. 

Yoiture  abounds  with  beautiful  thoughte^  depressed 
with  great  elegance^  The  language  of  compliment 
disgusts,  in  other  writers^  by  its  uiimeahing  samenesa 
and  formality.  He  has  given  it  the  gr^ce  of  delicaey. 
But  even  he,  though  indisputably  a  fine  writer,  ia 
justly  censured  by  Bohours,  for  thoughta  whidi  the 
critic  calls  false  and  affected.  Like  many  others,  ha 
has  neglected  real  beauties  for  arti^ial  ornaments. 

Our  own  countrymen  have  honourably  distinguished 
themselves  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  kind  of 
elegant  composition*  The  epistolary  style  of  Swift  ia 
thought,  by  many,  to  excel  all  others.  It  has  purtty> 
ease,  expressionj^  and  foroe^  Pope's  letters  fure  lively 
and  delicate.  Shenstone's  are  much  read ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  have  that  peculiar  and 
striking  eicceUence  which  should  place  them  among 
the  classics  of  our  country. 

The  late  lord  Chesterfield,  though  justly  decried 
as  a  moral  instructor,  is  admired  as  a  letter-writer  of 
peculiar  elegance.  No  man  more  closely  and  success*- 
fully  imitated  the  French  in  every  cirpumstance^  L&e 
them,  he  writes  with  perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  that 
gracefulness  which  is  sure  to  please,  and  which  he  so 
strenuously  recommends*  He  is  himse^,  in  this  in^ 
stance,  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  graces ;  for,  with 
all  his  merit,  he  was  certainly  superficial^  and  yet  oIk 
tained  a  degree  of  fame  which  more  solid  writers  have 
seldom  possessed.  Lady  WOTtley  Montaguet  Cowpcar. 
and  many  recent  letter-writers,  have  shown  an  C^c^-^ 
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tMoe  in  ^Mstokry  oonqposition  scajrcel^  exeeUed  by 
Cicero  and  Plinj. 

Much  baa  been  said  on  the  epistolary  style ;  as  if  any 
one  style  oould  be  appropriated  to  the  great  variety  of 
sul^ects  which  are  treated  of  in  letters.  Ease^  it  is 
true^  should  distinguish  familiar  letters^  written  on  the 
comnum  afiairs  of  life ;  because  the  mind  is  usuaUy  at 
ease  while  they  are  composed.  But^  eyen  in  these, 
there  incidentally  arises  a  topic  which  requires  elevated 
expression,  and  an  inverted  construction*  Not  to  raise 
the  style  on  these  occasions,  is  to  write  unnaturally ;  £ot 
nature  teaches  us  to  express  animated  emotions  of  every 
kind  in  animated  language. 

The  impassioned  lover  writes  unnaturally,  if  he  writes 
with  the  ease  of  Sevign6.  The  dependant  writes  un«- 
natnrally  to  a  superior^  in  the  style  of  familiarity.  The 
suppliant  writes  unnaturally,  if  he  rejects  the  figures 
dictated  by.  distress.  Conversation  admits  of  every 
style  but  the  poetic,  and  what  are  letters  but  written 
conversation  ?  The  great  rule  is,  to  follow  nature,  and 
to  av<nd  a  8ti£P,  formal,  and  a£fected  manner  both  in 
sentiment  and  expression. 


No.  CLXVIII. 

ON  THB  HB0B66ITY  OP  BXBRC18B,  AMU6BMBNTS,  AND  AM 
ATTBNTIOH  TO  HBALTH »  IN  A  LIFB  OF  STUDY.  [iN  A 
LBTTBR.] 

I  HAPFENBD  accidentally  to  meet  a  fellow-collegiaUjr 
with  whom,  before  we  were  separated  by  the  caprice 
of  fortune ,  I  was  intimately  acquainted.  Surely  it  is 
he,  said  I;  but,  alas,  how  changed!  pale,  emaciated, 
with  hollow  and  lack-lustre  eye,  is  this  my  old  school- 
fellow, whosa  ruddy  cheeks  and  cheerful  countenance 
displayed  health  and  happiness?  What  can  have  re- 
duced my  poor  friend  to  so  wretched  a  condition  ?  In- 
temperance, or  some  dreadful  disease,  must  have  stolen 
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tffiray  Ids  yool^  aad iwtiied  iaai  to.  a-praBature  did 
age. 

While  I  was  thus  reflecting,  he  passed  me  without 
taking  notice.  He^  indeed,  seemed  to  be  so  entireljr 
wrapped  up  in^  contemplation  as  to  pay  no  regard  ta 
external  objects.  My  curiosity  and  friendship  were  too 
much  interested,  to  suffer  him  to  leave  me  without 
giving  some  account  of  himself. .  I^oon  overtook  him, 
and  he  no  sooner  recognized  me,  and  perceived  my.  sur- 
prise at  his  i^pearance,  than  he  proceeded  to  assign  the 
causes  of  it. 

'*  You  know,  my  friend,''  said  he,  **  my  first  and 
strongest  passion  was  for  literary  fame.  Flattered  by 
my  fiiends,  and  encouraged  at  my  school,  I  persuaded 
myself  I  was  advandng  in  the  career  of  glory ;  and/ 
with  all  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  devoted  every  mo* 
ment  of  my  life  to  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Puerile  di- 
versions  had  no  charms  for  me.  A  book  was  my  sole 
delight,  my  constant  companion,  and  was  never  laid 
aside  but  while  my  mind  was  employed  in  composition. 
During  my  residence  at  the  university,  I  spent  the  time 
which  my  companions  allotted,  to  rural  amusements,  in 
examining  those  repositories  of  ancient  learning,  the 
public  libraries.  I  saw,  indeed,  the  futility  of  scholastic 
logic,  but  a  desire  to  qualify  myself  for  the  public  ex- 
ercises,  led  me  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  Walks  and 
Sanderson.  The  same  motive  engaged  me  in  dreary 
subtleties  of  metaphysics.  Such  studies  engrossed  the 
greater  part  of  my  first  three  years,  with  little  advan^- 
tage,  and  no  pleasure.  The  &tigue  would  have  beea 
intolerable  had  it  not  sometimes  been  alleviated  by  the 
charms  of  poetry.  My  favourite  Virgil  and  Horace,  and 
every  polite  writer  of  modern  times,  affof ded,  in  their 
turn,  an  agreeable  recreation.  My  exercises  were  ho- 
nourably distinguished;  and  praise  to  an  ingenuoua 
mind  is  the  best  reward  of  learned  labours. 
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'  ^  Witk  my  character  for  application  and  ^briety  (not 
to  boast  of  my  attainments)  I  found  no  difficulty  in  ob*^ 
taining  orders.  The  head  of  my  house  procured  me  a 
curacy  in  a  small  country  town.  Thither  I  went,  not 
without  my  collection  of  books,  the  use  of  which  I 
would  not  have  foregone  for  a  mitre.  I  had  no  other 
wish  than  to  improve  myself  in  learning,  and  to  perfomr 
tibe  duty  of  an  ecelesiastic  with  decency  and  devotion.* 
I  was  happy  in  the  prospect  of  spending  my  time  unin- 
terrupted by  the  intrusion  of  my  academical  friends, 
whom  youth  and  high  spirits  .would  often  lead  to  a 
noisy  behaviour,  little  consistent  with  meditation.  My 
want  of  experience  concealed  from  me  the  difficulty  of 
pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  which  inclination  pointed 
out.  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  my  good  reception 
among  my  parishioners,  to  give  up  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  to  a  participation  in  their  amusements.  In  viun 
was  it  that  I  laboured  to  excel  in  the  pulpit.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  place  who  had  an  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity or  utility  of  literary  excellence,  and  who  would  not 
mosA  cordially  have  hated  even  a  Clarke  or  a  Tillotson, 
if  he  had  never  been  in  at  the  death  of  a  hare,  or  drank 
his  bottle  at  the  club.  The  parson,  in  their  idea  of  his 
character,  was  a  jolly  fellow  in  black,  who  was  to  lead 
a  careless  life  all  the  week,  and  preach  against  it  on 
Sundays.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  take  a  delight 
in  a  fox-chase ;  and,  though  good-nature  prevented  me 
from  showing  my  dislike,  I  could  never  meet  any  of  the 
hunters  with  satisfaction.  The  little  pleasure  I  took  in 
the  only  society  that  was  to  be  obtained,  still  farther 
confirmed  me  in  my  recluse  mode  of  life.  When  my 
resolution  appeared  unchangeable,  I  was  suffered  to  live 
as  I  pleased,  Vith  the  character  of  an  odd  but  inoffen- 
sive man.  In  this  unmolested  retreat  I  found  time  to 
go  through  a  complete  course  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
I  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  oriental  Ian- 
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gimges  to  enaUe  me  to  road  ihi  Poly^ott  I  wrote  a 
great  number  of  sermora  and  tiieobgieid  treatises,  imd 
made  many  corrections  in  the  vulgar  translation  of  the 
Bible.  So  wholly  engrossed  was  I  by  my  darlipg  pur- 
suits, that  I  s^om  left  my  chamber.  In  vfmidid  the 
vernal  sun  invite.  The  music  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
which  frequently  passed  my  window,  had  no  chanuf^ 
in  my  ears.  The  rural  sports  of  every  kind  were  tedi- 
ous and  insipid.  To  my  books  I  returned  from  eiFery 
trifling  avocation  with  redouUed  pleasure,  and  endes^- 
voured  to  repay  the  loss  of  an  hour  in  the  day,  by  de^ 
voting  a  great  portion  of  the  night  to  study. 

^  It  is  really  true,  that  my  chief  motive  for  applica^ 
tion  was  a  love  of  leaming.^  Yet  I  will  be  so  ingenuous 
as  to  own,  I  sometimes  formed  a  wish  that  my  small 
share  of  merit,  if  I  had  any,  might  attract  the  notice  of 
my  superiors.  There  is  a  time  of  life  when  fame  alone 
i^pears  to  be  an  inadequate  reward  of  great  labour.  It 
flatters  that  natural  love  of  distinction  which  we  all 
possess,  but  it  furnishes  no  convenience  in  the  time  of 
want  and  infirmity*  There  was  in  the  neighbour  hood 
a  little  living  of  one  hundred  a  year^  with  a  house  and 
garden,  in  a  style  of  decent  degance  which  becomes  a 
scholar.  The  patron  was  the  'squire  of  the  next  parish^ 
who  had  always  treated  me  with  singular  re^>eet.  I 
wa^  foolish  enough  to  suppose  his  regard  for  my  cha- 
racter would  induce  him  to  bestow  his  benefice  onnie.; 
but  I  found,  when  it  became  vacant,  he  had  staked  and 
lost  the  next  preaentotiim  at  a  game  at  whist  with  a 
clerical  fox-hunter. 

<<  I  was  at  last  taken  notice  of  by  my  difl!cesan>  Ha 
had  heard  of  my  indefatigable  diligence,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  an  eminent  publisher,  as  a  proper  person 
to  make  an  index  to  a  very  voiuminou3  work*  I 
eagerly  undertook  the  task*  with  a  view  to  please  so 
great  a  man>  and  finished  it  in  less  than  a  year  and  a 
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half.  Tba  hwAs  wer^  prmted  oft  a  smaU  letter^  and 
this  work  did  my  eyes  an  iiqury  whidi  they  will  never 
recover;  bnt  it  must  heiawped^  on  the  other  hand^ 
that  the  book«^r  gav^  me  in  return  a  bank-note  of 
ten  fmitods^  ^  An  index->author  seldom  acquires  reputa^ 
tion.  He  is  indeed  seldom  known ;  but  if  he  happens 
to  be  discovered,  the  accuracy  of  his  work  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  a  kind  of  disgrace  to  him.  It  seems 
to  ^Tg^e  a  degtee  of  phlegmatic  dulness,  and  of  patieht 
labour,  rarely  in  the  power  of  genius.  It  will  not 
therefore  be  thought  wonderful  that  this  lahoikms 
work  produced  no  other  effects  than  the  injury  ^f  my 
eyes,  and  the  payment  of  my  tailor's  bill.  My  diocesan 
forgot  both  me  and  the  employment  in  which  he  had 
engag^  me«  Indeed,  I  could  Wft  lock  to  him  for  pre* 
ferment ;  for  all  his  nephews  and  cousins  went  into 
orders,  under  his  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  livings  in  his  gift  as  they  fell.  And  the  little  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  neighbourhood,  worth  eighty 
pounds  a  year,  which  I  had  fixed  my  heart  upon,  was 
^en  to  aborough-monger^s  natural  son,  at  theimme^ 
diate  request  of  the  then  prime  minister. 

''  In  this  curacy  I  still  continue,  without  any  prospect 
of  change,  unless  when  blindness,  occasioned  by  intern^ 
perate  rtudy,  or  the  infirmities  of  age,  shall  oblige  me 
ta  resign.  I  am  not  of  a  discontented  dispontion,  nor 
do  I  relate  my  condition  with  a  do^gn  to  criminate 
otliers  for  their  neglect  of  me.  Preferment  I  never 
aought  by  those  methods  whidb  the  world  agrees  to  he 
the  best  suited  to  procure  it.  I  have  therefore  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  that  which  I  did  not  rightly 
purvue.  My  motive  for  this  communication  is  to  pre- 
vent others  from  ineurring  misery  by  a  too  great  at* 
tachment  to  objects  laudable  in  themselves.  I  can 
never  discountenance  an  attention  to  literature.  I  still 
love  it.    I  still  venerate  those  that  have  excelled  in  it*- 
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But  a  sincere  regard  for  many  of  the  most  amiable  and 
usefbl  of  my  species,  induces  me  to  remind  them,  that 
they  have  a  body  which  requires  a  great  share  of  their 
attention,  and  that  no  satisfaction  arising  from  study 
can  ultimately  counterbalance  the  loss  of  sight,  and 
that  long  train  of  nervous  diseases  superinduced  by  un* 
remitted  application. 

''  I  mean  not  to  excite  your  sympathy ;  nor  will  I 
exaggerate  my  evils  by  description.  My  appearance 
has  already  convinced  you  that  I  am  the  victim  of 
disease.  Nor  will  you  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
stone,  the  gout,  the  hypocondria,  which  have  worn  out 
my  tender  frame,  were  derived  from  an  attention  un- 
relieved by  the  usual  and  necessary  relaxations. — Had 
I  been  wise  enough  to  have  mounted  a  horse  during 
the  intervals  of  reading,  and  to  have  entered  into  cheer- 
ful company  at  the  close  of  a  thoughtful  day,  I  might 
have  prolonged  my  favourite  enjoyments  to  a  happy 
old  age. 

"  I  am  philosopher  enough  to  bear  with  patience  a 
condition  which  I  cannot  alter ;  yet  I  sometimes  think, 
though  without  the  least  degree  of  envy,  that  an  old 
school-fellow  of  mine,  of  a  very  different  turn  from 
myself,  is  far  happier.  I  remember  I  used  to  laugh  at 
him,  and  think  him  very  silly,  when  at  the  time  we 
were  at  the  university  together  he  would  miss  an  inge- 
nious lecture  for  the  sake  of  a  ride,  and  spent  the  five 
shillings  with  which  I  should  have  boujght  a  book  in 
the  hire  of  a  horse.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  needed 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  neglected  his  mental  im- 
provement, because  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
relaxation  after  the  hours  of  study  were  elapsed.  Yet, 
if  I  judge  of  his  conduct  by  the  apparent  effects  of  it 
at  present,  it  appears  to  me  in  a  less  blameable  light 
than  it  used  to  do.  He  is  now  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  for  he  was  somewhat  older  than  myself,  and 
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retains  all  the  vigour  and  alertness  of  a  young  man. 
His  countenance  is  hale^  his  limbs  muscular,  and  he 
reads  the  service  and  the  newspaper,  the  only  things 
he  does  read,  without  spectacles. 

.  '*  He  set  out  in  life  as  friendless  as  myself.  He  en- 
gaged in  a  curacy  in  a  sporting  country.  His  love  of 
field-diversions  soon  mtroduced  him  to  what  was  called 
the  best  company.  He  possessed  the  external  graces 
of  behaviour,  and  at  the  same  time  was  deeply  skilled 
in  horse-fleshy  and  had  Bracken's  Farriery  by  heart. 
Such  merits  could  not  long  pass  unrewarded.  A  baronet 
in  the  neighbourhood  grew  fond  of  him,  and  introduced 
him  to  his  family;  one  of  whom  was  an  only  daughter 
of  no  great  personal  or  mental  accomplishments. 
My  friend,  however,  admired  her  fortune,  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  her  hand.  The  living  on 
which  he  now  resides  was  part  of  her  portion,  and 
though  of  90  great  value,  yet  it  furnishes  him  with  a 
pretty  snug  sporting-box.  He  commonly  reads  prayers 
in  his  boots  and  spurs,  while  his  hunter  stands  neigh- 
ing in  the  porch  till  honest  Moses  has  twanged  through 
his  nose  the  final  and  joyfril  Amen.  It  is  true,  my  old 
friend  has  no  taste,  no  learning,  no  refinement,  but  he 
has  the  use  of  his  eyes,  and  a  iv^ver-ceasing  flow  of 
spirits ;  he  can  walk  as  w^ll  as  ever,  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent digestion,  and  plenty  to  furnish  it  with  constant 
employment. 

''  But  his  example  is  not  to  be  followed,  since  he  has 
run  into  an  extreme  more  culpable,  though  less  perni- 
cious to  himself,  than  mine  is  to  me.  Far  happier  and 
wiser  the  philosophical  Euphranor,  who,  with  the 
warmest  affection  for  learning,  restrained  it,  as  he  has 
every  other  inordinate  attachment,  by  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence ;  and  by  paying  all  the  attention  which  nature 
^  and  reason   require  to  his  body  and  to  his  mind,  has 
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attaiiuible  perfection. 

««  Ia  n)e  jrpii  see  a  body  and  s  mind^  w«ni  ant  Id  pro* 
fefigional  labours  withoot  obtaimiig  a  fttifficitiicy  to  lay 
loy  weary  Ifanbs  m  the  gf^r^  I  wanted  a  fritiid 
throttglnrntlife;  but  the  par^  will  affinrd  me  at  liM 
all  I  ftow  reijuire,  a  quiet  aud  obscuye  jeputtute. 
Farewell.**  • 

No.CLXlX. 

ON  THB  MERITS  OP  COWLSY  AS  A  "POBT. 

The  biographers  of  our  English  authors  have  some* 
times  fallen  into  a  mistake  which  renders  the  truth  of 
their  story  suspected.  Their  accounts  are  truly  pane- 
gyrics. The  hero  of  their  tales^  Gke  the  lover  in  the 
romance,  is  adorned  with  every  good  quality.  Not 
content  to  relate  facts  with  impartiality,  they  extenuate 
what  is  culpable,  and  exaggerate  all  that  can  admit  of 
commendation.  In  truth,  tfa^y  who  have  exhibited  the 
lives  of  our  authors,  have  usually  been  the  editors  of 
their  works ;  and  either  from  a  i^eal  and  natural  fond- 
ness for  those  things  on  which  they  have  bestowed 
care,  or  from  the  less  laudable  motive  of  promoting 
the  circulation  of  a  book  in  which  they  were  interested, 
have  spoken  too  highly  even  of  those  who  merit  ap- 
plause. But  it  11^  not  wonderful  if  the  trader  repre- 
sents his  own  merchandise  as  the  best  in  the  market- 
place. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Cowley  to  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  a  writer  who  was  famous  in  his  day  for  elo- 
quence. Dr.  Spratt  probably  undertone  the  office  of 
Cowley^s  biographer,  with  a  design  to  display  his 
talents  in  a  species  of  oratcny  which  the  Roman  rheto- 
ricians called  the  demonstrative.  He  discharged  it 
well  as  an  artist,  but  failed  as  an  accurate  historian. 
By  placing  Cowley  in  the  first  rank  of  poets,  he  has  in 
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9/SdCt  degtMdeAhim  from  the  flUbaltern  statJon  vHAeh 
he  had  else  presenred  unmolested.  Dr.  Spratt  ^fWei 
much  of  his  fame  to  the  poet  who  had  compured  his 
style  to  the  gentle  and  majestic  current  of  tfw  Thames ; 
and  retmmed  die  compliment^  p^fhaps  from  other 
motires  than  those  of  gratitude  y  ht  the  higher  Cowley 
was  exalted,  thq  greater  honour  was  reflected  oh  those 
whom  he  had  commended.  Of  Spratt,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Rochester^  lord  Orrery  has  said,  few  men 
have  gained  a  greater  character  for  elegance  and  <x>r« 
rectness,  and  few  men  have  deserved  it  less.  And  of 
the  poet  whom  he  praised,  the  great  Dryden  has  with 
diffidence  remarked,  that  somewhat  of  the  purity  of 
Englkfa,  somewhat  of  more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat 
of  sweetness  in  the  numbers,  in  one  word,  somewhat  of 
finer  turn  and  more  lyrical  verse  is  jet  wanting. 

Whatever  are  his  defects,  no  poet  has  been  more 
liberally  praised  than  Cowley.  Lord  Clarendon  has 
said,  he  made  a  flight  above  all  men :  Addison,  in  his 
account  of  the  English  poets,,  that  he  improved  upon 
the  Theban  bard:  the  duke  of  Bnekingham  writes 
upon  his  tombstone,  that  he  was  the.  English  Pindar, 
the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  Delight,  the  Glory  of  his 
time.  And,  with  respect  to  the  harshness  of  his  num- 
bers, the  eloquent  Spratt  teUs  us,  that  if  his  verses  m 
some  places  seem  not  a&  soft  and  flowing  as  one  would 
have  them>  it  was  his  choice,  and  not  his  fauh. 

Such  is  the  flattery  of  editors!  and  such  the  applause 
lavished  on  a  writer  who  is  now  seldom  read*  That  he 
eonld  ever  be  esteemed  as  a  Pindaric  poet,  is  a  curious 
fiteraiy  phenomenon.  He  totally  mistook  his  own 
genius,  when  he  thought  of  imitating  Pindar.  He 
totally  mistook  the  genius  of  Pindar,  when  he  thought 
his  own  conceits  and  numbers  bore  the  least  reseui- 
blance  to  the  wild,  but  harmonious  subfimity  of  the 
Theban.    He  neglected  even  those  fotms,  the  strophe^ 
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ttie  atitistrophe,  and  epode,  which  imitative  dulnetls 
can  easily  copy.  Sublime  imagiery,  vehement  pathoi^ 
poetic  fire,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Pindaric 
ode,  are  incompatible  with  witty  points,  accurate  an- 
titheses, and  vulgar  expression.  All  these  imply  the 
coohiess  of  deliberate  composition,  or  the  meanness  of 
a  little  mind ;  both  of  them  most  repugnant  to  the 
truly  Pindaric  ode,  in  which  all  is  rapturous  and  noble. 
Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  displayed  iii 
such  composition ;  but,  to  increase  the  absurdity,  the 
wit  of  Cowley  is  often  false. 

If  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  please>  harmony  of  verse 
is  essential  to  poetry,  for,  without  it,  poetry  cannot 
please.  It  is  not  possible,  that  any  whose  ear  has  been 
attuned  to  the  melody  of  good  composition,  should 
read  a  single  ode  of  Cowley  without  being  shocked 
with  discord.  There  is  often  nothing  left  but  the 
jingle  at  the  end,  to  distinguish  some  poems  of 
Cowley  renowned  for  their  subhmity  from  aflfected 
prose.  Such  poetry  may  justly  incur  the  ridiculous 
title  of  prose  run  mad. 

Yet  is  there  sometimes  interwoven  in  his  poems  a 
purple  patch,  as  Horace  calls  it;  a  fine ' expression,  a  ' 
truly  poetical  thought,  an  harmonious  couplet ;  but  it 
occurs  not  often  enough  to  repay  the  reader  for  the 
toilsome  task  of  wading  through  a  tedious  assemblage 
of  disproportionate  and  discordant  stanzas.  Of  such 
consist  his  Pindarics ;  which,  though  they  procured 
him  the  greatest  share  of  his  reputation,  deserved  it 
least.  Many  of  his  other  poems,  if  we  consider  the 
rude  state  of  versification,  and  the  bad  taste  of  the 
times,  have  great  merit ;  and  had  he  mfule  TibuUus 
his  model,  instead  of  Pindar,  his  claim  to  the  first 
rank  of  elegiac  poets  had  not  been  called  in  question: 
7he  tenderness  of  love,  and  the  soft  language  of  com- 
plaint, were  adapted  to  his  genius.     But  he  cho$e  to 
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tread'  in  the  footsteps  of  Alcaeus,  as  he  says  jhimsel^ 
who/ according-  to  the  Uallicamassian^. combined  the 
fceyaXtf^  koI  ifiu,  the  grand  and  the  sweet.  I    .  . 

That  Cowley,  had  a  tasteibr  Latin  poetry,  and  wrote 
in  it  with  elegance,  the  well-known  epitaph  up6ahimr> 
self,  up6n  his  retirement,  and  one  most  admirable  imi-: 
tation  of  Horace,,  are  full  proofs.    But  surely  his  rheto-. 
rical  biographer  makes  use  of  the ,  figure .  hyperboW 
when  he  affirms.that  Cowley  has  excelled  the  Homans' 
tibemselves.    He  was  inferior,.as  a  Latin  poet,  to  many; 
a  writer  of  less  fame  in  the  Musse  Anglicanae.     But: 
still  he  had  great  merit ;   and  I  must  confess  I  have 
read  some  of  his  Latin  verses  with  more  pleasure  than 
any  of  his  English  affi)rded.     The  good  ones  are.  few  ; 
the  bad  and  the  barbarous  greatly  prc^pminate.: 

But,  after  all  .the  honours,  that  :have  beea.accumu- 
lated  on.his  name  as  a  poet,  his  great  merit;coti»isted^ 
in  pro^c  composition.  In  this  department  he  is  an 
degant,  a  pleasing,  a  judicious^  writer. .  His  love  of 
retirement  and  contemplation  qualified  him  fi>r  a  mo- 
ralist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  he  did  not 
devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of  writings 
which  appeared  natoral  to  him,  and  in  which  he  ex*- 
cdled.  The  language  of  his  heart  shines  forth  in  the 
little  be  ha3,left  w,  and  we  cannot  but  iove  it. . 

Much  .more  of  that  language  would  have  descended 
to  posterity,  if  his  friends,  from  a  mistaken  opinion  of 
propriety,  had  not  suppressed  his  private  letters*.  Dr. 
S^ratt  and  Mr.  Clifford  were  avowedly  possessdd.of 
many  ;.and  the  very  reason  assigned  by  the  biographer 
for  their  suppresdon,  should  ha^e  operated,  in  their 
publication*  The  letters  that  pass  between  particular 
fidends,  says  vSpratt,  if  they  are  written  ^  they  ought 
to  be,  that  i%  I  ^uppos^  in  an  artless  ;manner,  can 
scarcely.ever  be  fit  to  see  the  light*    How  great  an 
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i(i}ury  would  polite  leaxning  have  su8traied>  if.  the> 
friends  of  Cicero  had  thought  like  Spratt  and  Clif- 
ford!    .  . 

They  would  better  have  consulted  the  reputation  of 
the  poet>  had  they  pronounced  the.  Pindarics  unfit  to* 
seethe  light.  Editors,  in  general,  would  act  more; 
honourably^  in  exhibiting  only  the  best  of  their  au-; 
thorns  productions,  than  in  praising,  as  well  as  pub- 
lishiag,  all  that  has  fallen  from  his  pen*  But,  in  truth, 
to  have  left  out  any  part  of  his  poems,  would,  in  that/ 
age,  have  been  an  unpardonable  omission;  for  who; 
e^uld  dare  to  mutilate  a  Pindar  ? 

Time,  the  great  arbiter  of  reputation,  has  already 
begun  to  strip  the  poet  of  his  borrowed  honours. 
Bishop  Hurd,  a  critic  whose  genius  and  judgment 
}ieep  pace  with  each  other,  and  who  iUuminates  every 
anbject  on  which  he  treats,  has  allotted  Co^ey  hia 
just  species  of  praise,  and  has  given  the  world,  in  a 
jisdioous  selection  of  his  works,  all  that  they  possessed 
of  nal  value. 

Of  these,  the  prose  forms  a  principal  part  The  prose 
of  Cowley  is  written  in  a  style  sufficiently  flowing  to 
prove  thi^  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  musical  ear ;  a  cifw 
cimistaBce  which  countenances  the  opinion  of  those  who 
mamtain  that  he  affected  a  rugged  style.  Was  It  a 
Compliance  with  the  taste  of  the  age  that  induced  him 
lo  affiact  deformity  ?  Unfortunate  compliance  with  d 
dq[ilorabIe  taste  t  He,  as  well  as  they  whom  he  imi- 
tated, Donne  and  Jdmson,  were  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed of  great  learning  and  ii^nuity ;  but  they  all 
s^bded  the  graces  of  composition,  and  wiU  therefore 
soon  be  wmbered  among  those  once  celebrated  writers, 
whose  utiBty  now  consisb  iu  filling  a  vacancy  on  the 
I9fer  slM^tf  of  settle  dusty  and  deserted  libr^^ 
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No.CLXX. 

CURSORY  AUD  OBNBRAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CHOIOX  OP  B00K8.« 

Thb  scarcity  of  books,  a  few  centuries  ago,  was 
the  principal  obstacle  to  the  adrancement  of  learning. 
The  multitade  of  them  is  become,  in  the  present  age, 
scarcely  less  injurious  to  its  interests,  by  distracting  ^ 
student  in  his  choice,  and  by  diffbsing  an  incorrect,  a 
fimroloos,  and  undistinguishing  taste. 

.  To  read  all  bodct  on  all  subjects  would  require  an 
unintenrupted  attention  during  the  longest  life  even  of 
an  antediluyian.  To  read  only  the  most  celebrated, 
written  in  a  fe^  languages,  is  an  employment  sufficient 
to  fill  up  a  great  portion  of  the  time  allotted  us  in  thii. 
stiblonary  state.  For  the  sake  then  of  saving  time,  and 
of  directing  the  judgment  of  the  inexperienced,  it  bet* 
CDmas  a  useful  attempt  to  suggest  some  general  faints 
wUdi  may  tend  to  facilitate  selection. 

^  One  rale  of  the  greatest  consequence  is,  to  r«ad  only, 
or  chiefly,  the  original  treatises  in  all  the  various  de- 
partments of  science  and  of  literature.  Nearly  the  samoi 
space  of  time,  though  not  the  same  degree  of  aUention, 
is  necessary  to  peruse  the  feint  copies  of  imitative  in^ 
dii3try,  as  would  appropriate  to  the  student  the  sdid 
produetions  of  native  genius.  This  rule  is  movepar^ 
tiettlady  to  be  observed  on  the  first  entrance  on  studyi 
The  foundation  must  be  laid  deep,  and  formed  of  solid 
materids.  The  superstructure  will  often  admit  slight 
and  superficial  a{^ndages.  When  we  have  studied 
the  fine  relics  of  those  who  have  lived  before  us,  we 
may  derive  much  pleasure  firom  attending  to  the  ad(li^ 
tfcmal  labours  of  contemporary  genius.  But  to  begin 
with  these  is  to  found,  like  the  fool  recorded  in  ike  6o»^ 
pel,  an  edifice  in  the  sand. 

It  weri^  no  less  presumptuous  than  superfluous  to  ad» 
dress  directions  in  the  choice  of  authors  to  the  leairnedi 
But  wo  may  venture,  wiUurat  arrogance,  to  pointout 
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a  few  to  the  notice  of  the  young  and  ii^enious  pupil 
with,  a  design  to  abbreviate  or  facilitate  them.  t 

He, who  is  entering  on  the  study  of  divinity,  will  na- 
turally devote  his  first  attention  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  often  un- 
known even  to  the  learned  and  ingenious ;  and  not^ 
withstanding  what  some  critics  and  professors  have,  as: 
it  were,  oflBcially  observed  on  the  subject,  the  neglect  t 
of  it,  though  cidpable,  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
disadvanti^e.    Many  divines  in  the  highest  stations  r 
have  .been  totally  unacquainted  with  .Hebrew.     But. 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  is  indispensably  necessary,  if 
theology  is  pursued  as  a  profession. 

The  prophetioal  parts  will,  perhaps,  claim  the  greatest 
share  of.  a  professed  student's  attention  in  the  perusal 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Prophecies  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  for 
subsequent  application  to  them.  To  illustrate  the 
New  Testament,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to 
Percy's  Key  to  it,  to  Trapp's  Notes,  to  Locke  on  the 
Epistles,  and  to  Mede  on  the  Apocalypse.  With  these 
assistances  the  student,  who  is  not  deficient  in  natural 
ability^  will  make  a  competent  proficiency,  even  though 
he  should  totally  neglect  those  myriads  of  treatises 
which  have  rendered  the  body  of  divinity,  as  it  is  called, 
enormous  beyond  comprehension. 

The  student  in  physic  is  commonly  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  it  by  a  public  lecturer,  who  superintends 
or  at  least  directs,  his  course  of  reading.  Natural  and- 
e;sperimental  science,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are  in 
some  degree  requisite  to  his  further  advancement. 
These  .^one  vrill,  indeed,  render  him  ingenious  in  his 
doset,  but  will  avaU  little  at.the  bedside  without  other 
aid.  To  these  .must  be  added. a  most  accurate  obser- 
yatic^  of  the  human  frame  in  all  its  vicbsitudes  of 
lyeidth,  disease,  and  ccmvalescence.     The  reading  of 
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cases  accurately  dqlineated^  is  found  to  be  tbe  best  sue- 
cedaneum,  wbere  actual  practice  and  observatioh  are 
precluded.  System,  without  ocular  observation  and 
actual  practice,  is  in  general  insufficient  and  delusive.' 

.  To  the  professed  lawyer,  scarcely  any  book  on  the 
subject  of  law  is  uninteresting  or  useless.  But  he  who 
pursues  the  stiidy  merely  as  an  accomplishment  in  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  education,  will  find  all  the  ncs 
cessary  lights  in  the  volumes  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
Taylor,  Burn,  and  Blackstone. 

He  who  wishes  to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of 
grammar,  may  succeed  m  his  attempt,  vnthout  loading 
his  memory  with  the  works  of  Priscian,  or  of  those 
thousands  who  have  toiled  in  this  circumscribed  pro^ 
-vince.  Let  him,  after  having  studied  gramatically  the 
elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  common  grammars^ 
digest  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius,  the  Hermes  of  Harris, 
and  the  Introduction  of  Lowth. 

The  art  of  rhetoric,  delivered  in  a  technical  form, 
never  yet  formed  an  orator.  It  is  one  of  those  artifi- 
cial assistances  of  genius,  which  genius  wants  not,  and 
of  which  dulness  can  little  avail  itself.  But  as  there 
are  excellent  books  written  on  it,'  the  general;  scholar 
must  pay  it  his  attention.  Let  him  then  read  Cicer6 
on  the  Orator,  and  Quinctilian's  Institutes,  and  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  with  those  meagre  treatises  which 
give  a  hard  name  to  the  natural  modes  of  expression, 
and  teach  us  that,  like  Hudibras,  we  cannot  open  our 
mouths  but  out  there  flies  a  trope.  - 

He  who  is  impelled  by  necessity  or  inclination  to  at- 
tend to  logie,  may  with  propriety  neglect  all  the  rub- 
bish of  the  schools,  and,  next  to  the  Stagyrite  himself, 
study  only  the  logical  introductions  of  Sanderson,  Wallis, 
Watts,  or  Aldrich. 

•    If  the  barren  field  of  metaphysics  is  ever  capable  of 
repaying  the  toil  of  cultivation,  it  can  only,  be  when 
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thd  atteniibn  is  confined  to  sitch  authors  as  Locke  and 
Hucheson. 

If  ethics  are  to  be  consideJred  in  the  systematical  me- 
thod of  a  i^dence^  the  moral  philosophy  of  Hudxeson 
may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  dearest^  the  most 
*«legant>  and  the  concisest  treatises  that  have  appeared 
upon  them.  Aristotle's  Ethics  are  admirable,  but  there 
^is  no  translation  of  them  which  I  can  reconmiend. 
Tully's  Offices  and  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  may  be 
read  with  great  advantage.  But  the  numerous  writers 
who  have  fabricated  fanciful  and  destructive  systems, 
may  be  suffered  to  sink  in  the  gulph  of  oblivion  never 
to  emerge. 

In  natural  philosophy,  the  airy  fabrics  of  hypotheti- 
cal visions  ought  not  to  clmm  the  attention  of  a  mt>- 
ment.  The  sun  of  Newton  has  absorbed  the  radiance 
of  all  other  luminaries  in  this  department.  His  works 
and  those  of  his  followers  will,  of  course>  supferdede 
the  infinite  numbet  of  preceding  folios,  which,  tb  use 
the  expreissions  of  HoracCi  may  be  &ent  to  vfrap  up 
frankincense  and  perfumer,  the  only  Way  in  which  they 
<;an  now  be  useful.  He  to  whom  the  works  of  the 
gteat  philosopher  are  unintelligible,  may  acquiesce 
with  ftedurity  in  the  illustrations  of  Pembertor\^  Rown- 
ing,  Ferguson,  and  many  other  recent  experimentalists. 
The  lover  of  natural  history,  itoology^  and  botany>  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  in  the  selecticm  of  books,  while  fame 
resounds  ^  names  of  Buffon,  of  Pennant^  of  Linn^us* 
The  romances  of  Pliny  and  hid  imitators  will  have  no 
charms  \vith  the  lover  of  truth.  Their  language  is 
often  ^Od^  but  their  matter  contemptible^ 

To  the  dassical  sdiolar,  the  proper  books  ate  Usually 
pointed  out  by  the  superintendents  of  his  education ; 
and  when  once  he  has  tasted  them,  his  own  improved 
taste  and  judgment  will  direct  him  in  the  dioide  of 
modem  productions.    Every  one  knows  who  were  the 
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best  au^iB  in  the  Augustan  age;  and  tbe  dwf 
caution  necessary  is^  ttiat  the  text  of  a  Virgil>  a  Ho- 
race^ an  Ovid^  may  not  be  lost  in  the  attention  given 
to  the  tedious  comments  of  a  few  Dutchmen  and  their 
dull  imitators.  I  have  known  those  who  have  toiled 
throng  the  classics  cum  natis  variorum^  much  less  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  he  who  never  read  them  but 
in  Sandby's  edition.  In  attending  to  Burman  and 
HeinsiuSii  they  overlooked  the  text,  which  was  lost  like 
a  jewel  in  a  dunghill.  These  laborious  anno^tors  ex- 
plain what  needs  not  explanation,  and  with  a  little 
critical  knavery  pass  by  a  real  difficulty  without  no- 
tice. I  am  convinced  that  a  taste  for  the  classics  is 
rather  impeded  than  promoted  by  the  Dauphin  edition, 
in  which  boys  are  initiated ;  but  in  which  the  words  of 
the  author  are  choked,  like  wholesome  plants  among 
w^eds,  by  the  notes  and  interpretations.  To  be  pos- 
sessed of  comments  on  the  classics  is  hpwever  desirable^ 
for  difficulties  will  sometimes  occur  which  at  first  sigl^t 
perplex  the  most  ingenious ;  bat  I  should  prefer,  for 
common  reading,  such  editions  as  that  of  Jones's 
Horace. 

Directions  for  the  formation  of  the  lady's  library 
have  often  been  wanted  by  those,  who,  with  an  inclina- 
tion for  the  elegant  amusement  of  reading,  have  been 
unable  to  indulge  it  properly,  because  they  had  none 
to  guide  them  in  their  choice.  In  my  bumble  opinion, 
:the  following  books  might  have  a  place  in  it,  not  oidy 
without  hazard  of  ill  consequences,  but  with  great 
advantage  to  taste,  and  to  that  personfJ  beauty  Which 
arises  from  intellectual  elegance.  All  the  periodical 
publications  of  repute  that  have  been  written  on  the 
model  of  the  Spectator;  Rollings  works,  Plutarch'^ 
Lives,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  and  the  most  es- 
teemed historians  of  their  own  country,  may  be  con- 
fidently recommended.    To  these^  for  the  sake  of  im- 
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bibing  a  classical  taste,  may  be  added  the  best  transla^ 
tions  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Pope's  Hom»  arid  Mel^ 
moth's  Pliny.  If  Fr«ich  books  are  required,  those  of 
Boileau  and  Fontenelle  may  with  propriety  be  ad^ 
mitted.  Novels,  it  is  feared,  wiU  not  be  dispensed 
with ;  those  then  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  are  al- 
lowed, yet  not  without  reluctance.  The  ladies  will 
choose  in  this  department  for  themselves.  Every  thing 
indelicate  will  of  course  be  excluded;  but  perhaps 
there  is  not  less  danger  in  works  called  sentimental. 
They  attack  the  heart  more  successfully,  because  inore 
cautiously.  Religious  books  will  find  a  place,  but  not 
without  restriction ;  for  their  is  a  species  of  devotional 
composition,  which,  by  inflaming  the  passions  and 
imagination,  contributes,  in  some  degree,  to  corruption, 
while  it  seems  to  promote  the  warmest  piety.  From  their 
sensibility  of  heart,  and  warmth  of  fancy,  the  softer 
sex  is  supposed  to  be  most  inclined  to  admit  the  errors 
of  mystics  and  enthusiasts:  and  many  devotees  have 
shown,  that  pasdion  of  the  religious  kind  is  not  always 
a  certain  prenrvative  of  virtuous  conduct. 


No.  CLXXI. 

CURSORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  ODYSSEY,  ON  POPE'S. TRANS* 
LATION,  MR.  SPBNCE'S  ESSAY,  &C. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Odyssey  is  inferior 
to  the  Iliad.  It  is  thought  by  Longinus,  as  well  as 
by  other  critics,  to  have  be^  the  production  of  Ho- 
mer's old  age,  when  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
the  ardour  of  his  genius  was  in  some  degree  abated. 
•'  In  the  Odyssey,**  says  that  critic,  /rhe  may  be  jusdy 
sud  to  resemble  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  still 
remains  without  the  original  heat  of  his  beams.  Like 
the  ocean,  whose  very  shores,  when^  deserted  by  the 
tide,  mark  out  how  wide  it  sometimes  flows ;.  so  Hb- 
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«ier  8  genius  when  ebbing  into  all  those  fabulous  and 
incredible  rumblings  of  Ulysses^  shows  plainly  how 
sublime  it  once  had  been.  I  am  speaking  of  did  age, 
but  it  is  the  old  age  of  Homer.'* 

It  is  certain,  that  if  the  Odyssey  is  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  Iliad,  so  neither  ought  it  to 
obtain  so  -  low  a  class  as  to  be  overlooked  and  disre- 
garded. It  has,  however,  been  neglected  by  the  mo- 
dems;  and  they*  who  have  been  able  to  repeat  the 
Iliad,  have  scarcely  deigned  to  read  the  Odyssey. 
Every  school4>oy  is  acquainted  with  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  and  its  consequences,  while  he  neither  knows, 
nor  is  solicitous  to  learn,  the  -  adventures  of  the  wise 
Ulysses;  though  wisdom,  it  may  be  supposed,  would 
be  commonly  a  better  model  for  his  imitation  than 
valour. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
the  Odyssey  from  the  neglect  in  which  it  has  long  lain ; 
but  a  prepossession  in  fitvour  of  established  customs 
has  hitherto  prevented  our  public  schools  from  substi- 
tuting it  in  the  room  of  the  lUad.  That  the  Iliad 
should  be  neglected,  is  not  indeed  to  be  wished,  be- 
cause it  is  by  far  the  better  poem ;  but  that  it  should 
engross  our  whole  attention  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  Odyssey,  is  certainly  unreasonable. 

The  Iliad  presents  us  with  a  rough  prospect,  like 
that  of  high  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  aiid  foakning 
cataracts ;  while  the  Odyssey  exhibits  a  softer  scene, 
and  suggests  ideas  similar  to  those  which  arise  from 
the  laoidscape,  where  all  is  mild,  serene,  and  beautiful. 
The  one  is  like  the  pictures  of  Poussin,  the  other  like 
those  of  Claude  Lorrain.  A  reader  admires  the  Iliad, 
but  he  loves  the  Odyssey. 

The  works  of  Homer  appeared  so  early  in  the 
worid,  and  since  their  {^pearance  have  been  so  fre- 
quently praised  and  illustrated,  that  at  this  late  period 
it  is  Doi  necessary  to  add  to  the  general  panegyric* 
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jSuffice  it  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  a  few  authofi^ 
which  may  clear  the  way  to  the  study  of  the  Odyssey. 
, Among  these  are  the  papers  in  the  Adventurer  on  this 
subject^  Pope's  Notes  to  his  translation^  and,  above  all, 
Mr-  Spetice's  very  elegant  and  ingenious  Essay*  As 
to  the  translation  itself,  it  abounds  with  faults  and 
absurdities.  Without  derogating  from  the  merit 
of  Pope  as  an  original  poet,  we  may  venture,  to  pro- 
nounce his  Odyssey  a  paraphrase,  rather  thanajusjt 
.translation  of  Homer.  The  copy  no  more  resembles 
the  picture  than  the  portrait  on  a  sign*-post  usually 
resembles  the  personage  intended  to  be  exhibited.  TI^ 
chief  beauty  of  Homer  is  simplicity,  which  in  the  trans- 
lation, is  sacrificed  to  a  gaudy  glare  and  artificial  em- 
bellishments. As  a  poem  considered  by- itself,  it  has 
many  beautiful  passages ;  but  as  a  translation,  it  is 
perhaps  unworthy  the  reputation  it  has  obtmned*  The 
rtranslation  of  the  Iliad  is  by  no  means  a  faithful  cqpy 
of  the  original,  but  of  itself  it  is  a  fine  poem,  scarcely 
to  be  equalled  for  its  language  by  any  English  author. 

To  censure  so  celebrated  a  name,  might  appear 
•arrogant  in  an  individual,  were  h%  not  supported  by 
many  and  judicious  critics.  Mr.  Spence,  whose  opi- 
nion is  decisive,  and  instar  amnium,  points  out  defects  in 
Pope's  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  which  could  never 
have  escaped  so  great  a  poet  but  from  haste  and  weari- 
ness. In  this  work.  Pope  was  assisted  by  inferior 
writers ;  but  as  the  whole  is  published  under  his  name, 
he  will  ever  be  answerable  for  its  faults. 

Mr.  Spence's  Essay  on  the  Odyssey,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  will  exhibit  the  deformities  of  the  trans- 
lation, will  inspire  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and,  indeed,  the  general  remarks,  which  are  in- 
terspersed with  the  greatest  judgment  and  elegance, 
will  contribute  to  teach  a  just  method  of  criticism  in 
almost  every  species  of  poetry. 

Mr,  Spence  was  a  truly  classical  writer.     That  hf 
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Achiefly  wtote  in  dialogoe  is  to  be  lamflDted;  inr  tliat 
form,  where  the  persons  are  fietitioiifly  has  seldom  been 
approved  in  England,  though  it  has  often  succeeded 
in  France.  Ifis  Polymetis  would  have  been  much 
more  read  than  it  has  been,  if  it  had  not  been  written 
in  dialogue.  

No.  CLXXH. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  GSDIPU8  TYRANNUS  OP  SOPHOCLES* 
AND  SEVERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  RESPECTING  THE 
GRECIAN  DRAMA. 

Of  the  three  Greek  dramatic  poets,  Sophocles  is  the 
most  celebrated ;  and  of  the  productions  of  Sophocles, 
the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  is  the  most  excellent.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism.  The  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  action  are  inviolably  preserved 
in  it:  and  while  it  satisfies  the  critic  who  judges 
by  the  laws  of  Aristotle,  it  pleases  the  commoi;! 
reader  and  spectator,  who  forms  his  opinion  from  the 
feelings  of  his  nature.  Never  was  there  a  tale  more 
jJTecting  than  that  of  CEdipus^  and  nev^  was.  any  tale 
told  more  pathetically  than  this  is  by  Sophocles. 
iAany  a  tear  1^  it  excited  among  t)ie  Athenians, 
whose  hearts  were  ever  finely  suscq>tible  of  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity :  but  the  best  truislation  of  it 
would  nol^  equally  please  in  a  modern  theatre.  Many 
other  causes  of  its  failure  may  be  assigned^  besides  that 
simplicity,  artlessness,  and  inoomplexity  of  fable,  which 
the  taste  of  the  moderns  is  too  much  vitiated  to  relish. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  ocmsidered,  that  every 
original  composition  must  lose  something  of  its  beau^ 
irom  the  best  translation.  It  is  a  common  remarl^ 
that  the  spirit  of  an  author,  like  that  of  some  essences, 
evaporates  by  transfusion.  Foreign  manners^  and 
foreign  customs,  are  seldom  understood  by  a  common 
-alienee,  and  as  seldom  approved.    The  nugority  of 
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:an^i%lish  audience  ar6 :  unacquainted  with  ancient 
learning7ata'd*dbdn  take  no  pleasure  in  the  representation 
of  men  and  things  whidh<^lut^  not  fallen  under  their  no- 
tice. Add  to  this,  that  they  loref^to  see  tragedies  formed 
on  their  own  histories,  or  on  histories  in  which  they  are  in 
some  measure  nearly  interested.  When  Shakespeare's 
historical  dramas  are  represented,  they  feel  as  JEnglish- 
men  in  every  event ;  they  tak6  part  with  their  Edwards 
and  Henries,  as  friends  and  fellow-countrymen ;  they 
glory  in  their  successes,'  and  sympathise  with'  their 
misfortunes.  To  a  similar  circumstance  may  be  at- 
tributed part  of  the  applause  which  the  Athenians 
bestowed  on  this  tragedy  of  Sophocles ;  for  CEdipu^ 
was  king  of  a  neighbouring  country,  with  which  the 
Atheiiiahs  were  always  intimately  connected  either  in 
war  or  peace. 

These  considerations  should  teach  us  to  content 
ourselves  with  admiring  Sophocles  in  the  closet,  with- 
out attempting  to  obtrude  him  on  the  stage,  which 
must  always  accommodate  itself  to  the  taste  of  the 
times,  whether  unreasonable  or  just,  consistent  or  ca^ 
pricious. 

In  truth,  the  warmest  admirer  of  ancient  Greek 
poetry  must  acknowledge  a  barrenness  of  invention  in 
the  choice  of  subjects.  The  Trojan  war,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Theban  king,  axe  almost  the  only 
sources  from  which  those  great  masters  of  composi- 
tion; Homer,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles, 
have  tlerived  their  subject-matter.  They  have,  indeed, 
elnbellished  these  little  parts  of  history  with  all  the 
fire  of  imagination  and  melody  of  poetry ;  but  is  it  not 
strange,  that  in  a  cfountry  like  Greece,  where  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  military  virtue  was  continually  forming 
noble  designs,  and  achieving  glorious  exploits,  the- 
poets  could  discover  no  illustrious  deed  worthy  of 
being  painted  in  never-fading  colours,  but  the  worn- 
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QUtstioHes:  of  a  wooden  horse,  and  arsphinx's  rid^e? 
It  is  difficult  for  an  age  like  thepresent^wbttdi  hungers  > 
and  thirsts  after  novelty,  to  conceive  thaf  an  audience 
could  sit  with  patience  during*  the  recital  of  a  story 
which  all  niU3t  l^iave  heard  a  thousand  times';  especially 
as  it  was  unadorned  with  the  meretricious  artifices  of 
players,  with  the  tricks  of  the  stage,  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  hail  and  rain,  tolling  bells,  and  tinse;l. 
garments. 

But  the  sameness  of  the  story  in  the  Grecian  poets 
became  agreeable  to  the  audience,  through  that  vene- 
ration which  every  reoocd  of  anQient:history  demands ;: 
and,  it  was  a  kind  of  poetical  fashion  to  select  the 
stories  from  the  Trojan  war.  That  the  tale  on  which 
a  dramatic  poem  is  founded,  should, not  be  of  modem 
date,  has,  I  think,  been  laid  down  as  a  rule.  Nor  is  it 
the  precept  of  an  arbitrary  critic,  but  is  justified  by 
nature  and  reason.  Ima^ation  always  exoeeda 
reality.  The  vulgar  could  never  prevail  upon  them- 
selves to  look  on  scenes,  to  the  reality  of  which  they 
have  been  eye-witnesses,  with  the  same  ardour  as  on 
those  which  they  have  received  from  their  ancestors, 
and  have  painted  with  the  strongest  colours  on  their 
fancy.  In  obedience  to  this  rule,  the  Greek  poets 
borrowed  their  subjects  from  anci^it  facts  universally 
known,  believed,  and  admired ;  and  the  audience  en- 
tered the  theatre  to  behold  a  lively  .representation  of 
the  picture  already  formed  in  their  own  imagination,  r 

A  modem  reader  lias. not  a  preparatory  disposition 
of  mind  necessary  to  receive  all  that  pleasure,  from 
these  compositions  which  transported  an  ancient 
Greek.  He  does  not  glow  with  that  patriotic  ardovir 
which  he  would  feel  on  reading  glorious  deeds  of  a 
fellow-countryman,  when  Homer  represents  a  hero 
breaking  the  Trojan  phalanx,  and  enqquntenng  ,a 
Hector.  He  does  not  consider  an  ancient  Theban  or 
Athenian  involved  in  the  guilt  of  undesigned  parri- 
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cide  or  incest^  nearly  enough  connected  with  Kim  4o^ 
ezcHe  hift  sympathy  in  a  viol^it  clogree ;  but  all  these 
feelings  in  a  Grecian  audience,  oceasioned  by  a  Grecian  > 
suflferer,  account  for  that  uncommon  delight  which  they  > 
took  in  their  dramatic  representations,  and  for  their 
freedom  from  that  satiety  which  might  otherwise  have^ 
been  oocanoned  by  the  reiteration  of  a  siniiJe  tale. 
After  all>  I  think,  Jf  pedantiy  is  to  be  impnt^  to  the> 
admirers  of  Grecian  literature,  it  is  when  they  prefer^ 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  Greece  to  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  must  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  minutC' 
students  of  Greek  quantity  in  the  Greek  tragedians,' 
who  assume  great  merit  in  their  frivolous  studies  and; 
discoveries,  are  both  puerile  and  pedantic 

An  English  audience  has  lately  shown  itself  not  sa 
arerse  from  the  ancient  tragedy  as  was  e^^ected,  by» 
its  fevourable  reception  of  Elfrida  and  Caraetacus, 
written  aa  the  Grecian  model:  but,  perlmps,  this 
went  is  not  so  mudi  to  be  attributed  to  the  revival  of 
the  fine  taste  of  an  AttiiB  audience,  as  to  the  msatiaUe 
ajvidity  of  something  new.  The  English  are  as  fend 
of  the  vojMr  T»,  in  literature,  as  ike  Athenians  were  in 
politics  t  bat  whether  caprice  or  reason,  whether  tast^ 
or  fepshion,  gave  them  a  favourable  reception  on  the 
EngUih  stage,  it  is  certain  that  Elfrida  and  Caractacus 
are  degant  dramas,  formed  on  the  ancient  model,  aad 
may  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  those  who  wish 
toentertaiii  a  just  idea  of  the  Greek  tragedy  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  language.  Yet  what  are  they  to 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth  ? 

No-  CLXXIII. 

CURSORY   RBMARKS  ON  SOMB  OP  THB  MINOR  ENGUSH  * 

PORTS. 

We  are  told,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Pisos,  that  poetical 
me«ocrity  is  intolerable;  yet  we  find  that  poets  of 
inferior  merit,  as  weH  as  fame,  are  read  wifih  pleasure. 

ft  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  loudest  melody  of  the 
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grove  is  poured  f(^h  by  the  laik,  tlie  l]^kbirc(,  the' 
thrush,  and  the  nightinge^ :  hut  it  is  no  Jess  tru6/ that 
their  pauses  are  often  filled  by  the  sweet  warbtings  of 
the  linnet  and  the  red-breast    The  lofty  cedar  that 
waves  on  the  summit  of  the  poetic  mountain,  seems  to' 
Overshadow  and  exclude,  by  its  luxuriance>  all  other 
vegetation*    He,  however,  who  approaches  it,  will  find 
many  a  violet  and  primrose  springing  at  its  root.    He 
will  often  discover  iii  the  lowliest  valley,  amid  a  plen- 
tiftd  growth  of  weeds,  a  modest  flower  lifting  its 
Immble  he^,  and  becoming  more  beautiful  by  seeming 
to  conceal  the  native  sweetness  of  its  odour,  and  the- 
Ittstreof  itshnes. 

The  first  dignities  in  the  poetical  commonwealdi 
^e  {preoccupied  by  such  writers  as  Spenser,  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Pope ;  but,  at  the  same  time^  tibe  nume« 
rous  subaltern  stations  are  firequently  filled  wil^' 
honour. 

'  Many  poets  of  original  beauty  were  in  their  own 
times  so  obscure  as  to  be  now  totally  unknown.  Such* 
are  tiie  authors  of  our  most  pc^ular  ballads,  the  gene* 
rid  rec^tion  of  which  is  a  proof  of  their  excellence, 
more  convindng  tlum  the  decisions  of  criticiim.  The 
learned  poet  has  commonly  owed  much  of  his  ^Ecel- 
Ibnce  to  imitation;  but  the  ballad^writer  drew  only 
from  his  own  resources  when  he  sung  the  wild  wood* 
iMites  of  nature.  Their  metre  often  possesses  a  kind 
of  harmony  quite  difibrent  from  dassical  versification, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  truly  pleasing  to  the  uncor-^ 
rupted  ear. 

Of  the  poets  of  England  once  known  and  admired, 
several  are  fallen  into  total  disrepute.  Drayton  waa 
honoured  by  a  commentator  who  must  have  given  fame 
to  any  writer.  If  Sektenl^  taste  was  equal  to  his 
learning,  Drayton  is  indeed  most  lughly  distinguished. 
The  Polyolbion  is^  however,  no  more  read ;  and  the^ 
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slojy  tength  of  the  tedfous  Alexandrine  in  whkjh  it Js; 
writteBt,  will  prevent  its  revival,  as  it  has  hastend  its 
oblivion*  .     .         *  t  , 

.  The  Gondibert  of  D'Ayeriant  has  ever  been  the, 
si:^ject  of  critical  controversy  from  the;time  of  its 
publication.  Its. plan  was  originally  defended  by  the, 
great.. Hobbes>  and  itp  ^xe^ution  has  been  greatly^ 
pr^aised*  Yet  few  have  attended  to  it  with  any  plei^v 
S4}re,  and  stiU  fewer  have  had  a  degree  of  patience .- 
sunieienit  to  bear  them  through  the  perusal  of  it.^  The. 
truth  is,  the  stanza  which  D'Avenant  adopted,  is  better, 
suited  to  elegiac:  than  to  heroic  poetry.  A  beautiCullyi 
descriptive  passage,  interspersed  in  the  course  of  two^ 
or^three  hundred  lines,  will  not  alleviate  the  tedium  of 
the  rest;,  as  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning  canuot; 
illuminate  the  continual  gloo^niness  of  an  extensive^ 
prospect. 

For  the  honour  of  English  literature,  most  .of  the. 
poetical  productions  which  were  admired  in  the^reign 
of  Charles  should  how  be  consigned  to  everlasting/ 
oblivion.  :  They  display,  indeed,  a  sportive  Ucentious-, 
ness  of  fancy,  or  rather  a  loose  wantonness  of  imagery,; 
but  they  are  incorrect  beyond  the  example  of  any  ag^ 
Some  of  the  best  poets  of  the  times,  nmong  whom  were: 
Mulgrave,  Dorset,  and  RoscommoQ,  though  possessed 
of  wit  and  taste,  produced  nothing  worthy  c^  immor- 
tality.    The  morals  of  the  age  were  9s  licentious  as: 
the  taste;  and  the  love  of  pleasure  introduced  an  in- 
dolence, which  admitted  not  an  application  suflEicie^t.to 
give  the  last  polish  of  correct  elegance.     I  should  not 
repine  at  seeing  them  all  burnt  at  a  holiday  bonfire. 
More  than  Jialf  the  minor,  poems  in  our   language. 
might.be  thrown  in  to  increase  the  blaze.^  A  wit.might 
say,  they  would  put  the  fire  out. 

The  study  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  French,  has 
gradually  refined  the  national  taste  to  a  degree  o/fias^ 
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tidious  deficacjr ;  ahd  writers  who  haT6  possessed  clas-; 
sical  beauty  have  beeiij^ad  with  acbmration/  lliough 
di^liaVe  had  nothing  to  recDnnnend  them  tatiielho- 
tlceof  a  Charles  the  Secend  or  a  Sedley. 
f  The  number  of  minor  poets  who  displajpod  great 
merits  yet  who  seem  to  hate  derived  it  all  from,  imitar 
tbn^  is  too  tedious  to  oiumerate.  Philips  and  his 
fiiehd  Smith  were  correct  and  classical  in  a  degree 
superior  to  their  contemporaries.  Philips  has  per- 
formed the  task  of  imitation,  with  an  accuracy  of  re- 
sdmblance  scarcely  equalled  by  any  of  his  followers  but 
Browne.  The  Pluedra  and  Hippolitus  of  Smitii  has 
ever  been  esteemed  a  fine  poem;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  style,  and  harmony  of  the  verse/ induce  us  to 
regret  that  he  lived  to  finish  so  few  productions.  Yet, 
I 'tfaihk  even  this  has  been  much  more  praised  thaii  it 
deserved. />'  >'  ;       '  > 

'  Withm  the  space  of  half  the  last  century,  a  desire 
to  imitate  the  excellent  models  of  our  most  celebrated 
bards,  has  crowded  the  middle  ranks  with  a  multitude 
too  great  to  obtain,  even  for  ihe  deserving  individual, 
any  tvery  Jdistmguis^ed  fame.  One .  pofet  has  arisen 
after  another,"  and  supplanted  him,  as  the  wave  suc- 
ceeding swallows  lip  the  wave  that  went  befbre.  Mdst 
of  thein. have. exhibited  an  harmonious  versification 
and  have  selected  a  profusion  of  splendid  Expressions ; 
but  have  in  general  been  deficient  in  that  noble  fire, 
and  those  simple. graces,  which  mark  originality^  of 
geiiius.  They  are,  however,  read  by  those  whose 
taste  is  not  veiry  correct, 'with  pleasure,  and  fill  up  the 
intervals  of  avocatioa  among  the  busy  and  commercial, 
who  are  unaicquailited  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and'  with  whom  novelty  often  possesses  the  charm  of 
beauty.  .  :      i 

Thereis  a  fbrce  and  solenmity  in  the  po^ais  of 
Tickell,  wiiic^  at  least  place  him  on  a  level  with  his 
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patTon  m  a  poet.     His  Coliii  and  Lucy  is  one  of  t]ie* 
most  tweeAy  pathetic  poem  in  the  iangn^ge. 

Broome,  though  honourably  assodated  with  Pqie 
in  the  work  of  translation,  seenifrto  hare  had  acarcdy 
any  other  merit  than  tiiis  ta  bear  him  down  the 
stream  of  time.  He  might  he  thrown  on  the  bonfire. 
^  Trapp  wrote  Latin  verse  wiili  eieganoe/  and  was  a 
good  critic ;  but  it  has  been  observed  of  his  Virgil,  diat 
he  had  done  wisely .  to  hove  stopped  at  his  prefsee^ 
He  was  an  exeell^it  divine,  yet  a  sonry  poet. 

The  genius  of  CpUms  seraos  in  some  measure  to 
hafve  resembled  that  of  TiclcelL  Dignity^  solennnty> 
andpadios,  are  the  strildng  features  of  his  ccmipost-* 
tions.  None  bat  a  true  poet  could  have  written  the 
song  ovcor  Fidele  in  Shakespeare's  Cymbelii^ 

The  English  Tibnllus,  Hammond,  has  written  truly 
elegant  verse ;  but  I  know  not  whether  his  representa* 
tichEisi  greatly  a£fect  the  heart,  though  they  are  eoUly 
approved  by  the  judgment  and  imagination.  Thej^ 
hAve,  however,  served  as  patterns  &r  the  lovensid^ 
nymphe  and  swains,  who  delight  in  giving  vent  to 
tfaeb  pasfflon  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Yet,  as  he 
esq|>resaeanot  the  language  of  natmre,  I  love  him  not. 

Love  and  its  effa:ts  were  beautifully  descrttied  by 
^  elegant  Lovd  Lyttelteo.  To  assert  that  he  was 
remarkaUefor  poetical  genius,  were  to  leaen,  hy  ei^ 
deavoi^ring  to  exaggoale^  hie  praise.  Foioe,  &BBf  and 
exub^ance  of  faorvsntion,  were  w>t  hia  exeeHenciea; 
but  that  equable  beauty  of  sentiment  and  £etion, 
whidi'  results  from  a  polled  mind.  >  The  graeea  dis- 
iSnguirii  his  compositions,  as  the  virtues  marked  his 
honourable  Hfe.    But  genius  waa  defidenL 

Moore's  Fables  display  indubitable  marks  of  genioHr ; 
but  he  wants  the  simplicity  of  Gay  and  Fontaine,  lie 
ishows,  however,  h  talcast  for  descr^ticai  wttdt  would 
faave'riione  in  the  higfaetr  kinds  of  poetry;  andia 
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tincy  ^miAd^  whidi,  k  n^gbt  be  sii|^»«ed,  oould  to 
ac^piired  only  in  •  lii|^^^bcare  tfattaftel  id  \tbidi  to 

GmM»  snd  leanmg  wtm  pteseised  in  a  yevy  emi^ 
ntftt  degree  by  Iferriek^  He  bad  tbat  pecuUtt  kind 
irf  gemus  'wlaidi  qnaKfied  bim  to  excel  k)  tiie  depart-' 
ment  of  atenod  poetry.  It  ie  to  be  wii^d^  tbal  bia 
yersioD  of  tto  Psalms  iirere  adopted  in  ebnrches  wbere 
Ae  eongr^ifaliona  ave  Idajmed  and  polite,  not  only  in 
ihs  plaoe  of  Stersbold  and  Hopkini»>  but  of  Brady  and 
Tate.  Sucb  an  eyent  woi^  to  no  lese  adyantagraw 
tp]^ety  fliairtor  iaeto;  tbefiqgb  baqppily  the  ednunon 
<Mign^B^atiaM  are  not  faatidiondy  nice  k  ibeir  taste 
&r  poetry. 

Upon  tM  wliole>  we  may  si^^  with  Horaee,  tbat 
medieerity  in  poetry  renders  k  undemraUe  ^'  to  geds^ 
temn^  and  td  beokseHers."  We  oertainly  baye  to^ 
Bndi  ef  k  in  tbe  present  age.  It  k  become  a  nanse^ 
ede  dieeey  ttongb  wrapped  tip  in  hdt^essed  and  wire^ 
irave  paper. 

No,  eistxiv. 

etraeoRT  Ain>^i/!fc^emN^RotBt)»  RBttARts  on  eoicv  69  tf^a 

M Nf^n  ORBBK  POBTd. 

TsB  intefaniGi  graces^  of  tto  classic  writeni  tove 
dmrmttd  evevy  mind  wlueb  was  snsceptibfe  of  the 
beavtiee  of  spbri^  taste>  and  elegance.  Smee  tto  re«' 
viyalc^  learnings  innumerable  critics  halve  employed 
ihenBelyes  i»  dispkying  tto  beauties  whieh  they  felt, 
or  in nemoving  <to  difteulAes  ai^  ebstf  octione  wUcb 
itttnrded  thmr  pt ogress  im  tto  perusal  of  tto  anoientai 
At  prdseiri^  there  is^  searoa^  aiqr  room  fi»  crilidsm  Mi 
ttom ;.  and  tto  meet  labesioua  commentator  finds^  witil 
ngsety  bis  pffofomideBt  reaettrohesv  and  bk  acutest  re* 
aBiiks^  aaticqpiiledby  tto  lueubreiioiie  of  former  crkics; 
bo*  as  dMre  k  scaecely  a  gfeatev  dMfeieikee  betfreen 
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tbe  features  of  the  fiice,  than  between  the  fiEU^olties  of 
the  mind  in  different  men,  and  as  oljects  must  strike 
varioos  feelings  in  Tarioos  manners,  the  works  of  taste 
and  genius  may,  on  different  reriews,  furnish  inex- 
haustible matter  for  critical  obsenratiim.  Upon  this 
principle,  authors  of  the  present  age  venture  to  add  to 
the  labours  of  their  predecessors,  without  fearing  or 
incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity  or  impertinence. 

The  present  remarks  shall  be  confined  to  some  of 
the  Gretk  Minor  Poets,  without  minutely  attanding  to 
dmmplogical,  or  any  other  order. 

In  the  union  of  dignity  with .  sweetness,  of  melody 
with  strength,  the  Greek  is  better  adapted  to  beautiftd 
composition  than  any  modem  language.  The  Italian 
has  all  its  softness,  but  wants  its  force.  .  Tbe  Frendi 
possesses  el^;ance  and  expression,  but  is  d^dent  in 
sound  and  dignity.  The  English  is  stroi^,  nervous^ 
flowery,  fit  for  animated  oratory,  and  enthusiastic 
poetry,  but  abounds  with  Saxcm  or  Godiic  mono^l- 
tables,  ill  adapted  to  express  the  music  of.  mellifluous 
cadence.  To  compare  the  Dutdi  and  the  German 
with  the  language  of  Athens,  were  to  compare  the 
jarring  noise  of  grating  iron  with  the  soft  warWngs  of 
the  flute.  The  other  languages  of  Europe  are  equally 
unfit  for  harmonious  modulaticm,  and  indeed  cannot 
properly  be  examined  in  this  place  as  the  people  who 
speak  them'  have  not  yet  distinguished  themselyes  by 
any  writings  truly  classical, 

.  The  Greek  Epigram  naturally  fiills  first  under  our 
present  consideraticm.  Of  these  little  compositions, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  Greece,  none  can  be  insen- 
sible of  the  beauty,  whose  taste  is  not  vitiated  by  the 
less  delicate  wit  of  the  modem  Epigrammatist.  In* 
deed,  to  relish  the  ample  graces  of  the  Greek  Epigram, 
tbe  taste  must  not  be  formed  upon  the  model  even 
of  the  celebrated   Martial.     Among  the  Latin  poets. 
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Catullus  approaches  nearest  to  the  Greeks  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition. 

The  Anthologiae,  still  extant,  are  written  by  various 
authors,  and  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  epigrams  of 
any  one,  to  discriminate  his  manner  from  that  of  others. 
Suffice  it  to  remark,  in  general,  that  their  beauty  does 
not  often  consist  in  a  point,  or  witty  conceit,  but  in  a 
simplicity  of  thought,  and  a  sweetness  of  language.  I 
suspect  that'many  of  them  are  no  better  than  our  com- 
mon church-yard  inscriptions, '  of  which  the  authors 
have  often  been  the  imitators  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins, that  venerable  order  of  minstrels  and  parish 
clerks.  But  Greek  g^ves  a  charm  to  the  poorest 
thoughts  of  the  most  puerile  epigram.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, the  clerks  and  sextons  of  an  English  vUlage  often 
surpass,  the  poetry  of  the  Anthologist,  in  which  Stem- 
hold  himself  is  often  outstemholded. 

The  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  though  not  re- 
markable for  splendour  of  diction  or  flowing  versifica- 
tion, are  yet  highly  beautiful  in  the  concise  and  for- 
cible mode! of  inculcating  morality,' and  virtues  almost 
Christian.  The  earlier  philosophers  of  Greece  con- 
veyed their  tenets  in  verse,  not  so  much  because  they 
aspired  to  the  character  of  poets,  as  because  precepts 
delivered  in  metre  were  more  easily  retained  in  the 
memory  of  their  disciples.  Pythagoras  has  comprised 
every  necessary  rule  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  this 
little  poem,  and  he  that  commits  it  to  memory  will 
not  want  a  guide  to  direct  his  behaviour  under  any 
event:  but  though  the  morality  of  these  is  their  more 
valuable  beauty,  yet  are  they  by  no  means  destitute 
of  poetical  merit. 

That  generosity  of  soul  which  ever  accompanies  true 
genius,  has  induced  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  all 
ages  to  stand  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    Alcasus, 
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of  whose  merits  from  tko  motiunients  ^f  ^qtiquitjr  we 
may  form  the  most  exalted  idea,  first  raised  himself 
to  eniStieiice  by  a  potm  entitled  Stasiotica,  in  a  violent 
iavMtiT#  iigainst  tyrants  in  general  at  Pktacvs,  at  tiiat 
time  Ihe  tyrant  of  Adiens.  It  has  not  escaped  the 
^erpl  wreck,  and  we  have  only  a  few  broken  spe* 
tfimens  of  this  eelebrated  writer^y  works  preserved  by 
the  aneiwt  grammarians.  We  n^ust,  dterefore,  be 
content  to  learn  his  diaracter  from  the  judidous 
Qninetiliani  and  ilie  learned  Dionysiuf  of  Halicar*- 
nassus :  the  former  of  whom  asserts,  &at  be  was  con^ 
cise,  publime,  accurate,  and  in  many  respects  Tesem«- 
bled  (fomer :  the  latter,  that  h^  had  a  grandeur,  lire* 
vUy^  tnd  f  weetness  eq^ally  blended  throughout  a0  his 
compositions. 

Stesidierus,  aceording  to  Quincdlian,  was  remark** 
able  for  strength  of  genius.  He  gave  to  lyric  poetry 
all  the  solepinity  of  the  Epopcea.  Had  he  known  how  to 
restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius^  it  is  said  he 
would  have  rivalled  Homer:  but>  luifbrtunately,  the 
nobie  warmth  of  his  temper  urged  him  beyond  the 
bounds  af  Just  writing,  and  he  seems  to  have  fiiiled  of 
^xoellenee  by  a  redundancy  ^of  beauties. 

The  fragments  of  Man^nder  are  suffieiently  excel* 
lent  to  induoe  every  votary  of  learning  to  regret  the 
loss  of  his  works.  Some  indeed  have  thought,  that 
time  never  gave  a  greater  blow  to  pdite  literature, 
than  in  the  destruction  of  the  Comedies  of  Menander ; 
but  as  Terenee  haii  preserved  his  s^t  and  his  styk, 
perhaps  the  want  of  the  original  is  compensated  by  the 
exact  oc^yings  of  that  excellent  author.  Quinctilian, 
from  whose  judgment  there  b  scarcely  an  appeal,  has 
represented  Menander  aa  alone  suffident  to  form  our 
taste  and  style.  The  few  remains,  preserved  by  Sto- 
|Neu«,  whether  the  beauty  of  the  sentunents  or  the 
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purity  of  the  diction  be  regarded^  must  be  pronounced 
uncommonly  excellent  They  are,  however,  too  ge- 
nerally knoiwn  to  require  illustration. 

Simonides  is  characterised  by  Longihus  as  a  poet 
xenuurkable  f<nr  the  patWJc.  Of  his  writings  very  few 
have  survived  the  injuries  of  timei  The  Utile  poem  on 
Danae  is,  however,  sufficient  to  justify  the  judgment 
of  Longinus.  Nothing  can  be  more  dehcatdy  tender, 
m  more  exquisitely  pathetic.  There  is  something  in- 
expresribly  pleasnng  to  the  mind,  in  the  representation 
of  a  motW  addressing  a  sleeping  infant  unconscious 
of  its  danger,  with  all  the  endearing  blandishments  ol ' 
maternal  fondness. 

The  other  remarkable  poem  of  this  author,  which 
time  has  spared,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is  a 
Satire  on  Women,  and  is  well  known  by  a  prosaic 
translatioai  of  it  inserted  in  the  Essays  of  a  celebrated 
modem  writer. 

Alcman  of  Laoonia  is  another  melancholy  instance 
of  the  depredations  whicb  the  hand  of  time  has  made 
on  the  most  valuable  works  of  antiquity.  Of  this 
author,  once  celebrated  throughout  Greece,  quoted  by 
the  learned  and  repeated  by  the  fair^  scarcely  the  name 
is  known  in  the  present  age.  Athensus,  Hephsestion, 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Eustathius,  and  Plutarch, 
have  vindicated  him  from  absolute  oblivion,  by  pra- 
^KTving  a  few  of  his  fragments.  Love  verses,  which 
flimce  his  time  have  employed  some  of  the  greatest 
writers,  and  have  been  adndred  by  the  most  sensible 
seaders,  say  the  critics,  were  of  his  invention.  All  who 
pireceded  him  had  invariably  written  in  Hexameter. 
He  subjoined  the  elegiac  verse^  and  may  justly  claim 
the  honour  of  having  introduced  that  species  of  poetry^ 
which  Ovid  and  the  other  Latin  elegiac  writers  have 
since  advanced  to  a  most  pleasing  species  of  compoiu* 
tion.    I  rather  think  natmre  invented  them. 
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.  Aixdiilochus  wrote  iambics  and  elegiacs;.  the^fcnriQer^ 
wtirical ;  the  latter^  amorous.  That  he  succeeded  19 
his  attempts^  we  have  sufficient  reason  4o  conclude 
from  the  testimony  of  Horace.  There  is  not  caiough 
of  him  remaining^  to  enaUe  us  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  impartiaUty  of  his  decision,  and  we  must  be  con* 
tented  to  acquiesce  in  his  authority.  "    \  , 

Lucian  says,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  that  the  .poets 
have  given  Jupiter  many  of  the  most  pompous  epitheta» 
merdy  for  the  sake  of  a  sonorous  word  to  fill Jip. a 
yerise.  The  hymns  of  Orpheus  fd>ound .  with  itb^e 
expl^tiyes;  and  the  reader  is  often  dii^usted  with 
sounding  verse  almost  destitute  of  sense.  If,  however, 
rthey/w^re; composed  for  music,  they  may  pass  uncen- 
.sui-ed  by.  some :  for  it  seems  .to  have  been  generally 
and  most  absurdly  agreed,  and  it.  is  obaervable  at  this 
day,  that  very  little  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
words  of  Operas,  Odes,  and  Songs,  which  are  .written 
merely ifor  music.  ^ The  poems  of  Orpheus,  if  those 
'vhich  are  extant  are  like  all  his  productions,  would 
certainly  move  no  stones.  What  has  been  said  of  the 
tgmui^  of  tibis  poet,  may  be  extended  to  many,  other 
£bDedLcompositions  of  the  same  species. . ;  General  cenr 
^ure  will,  however,  seldom  be  just ;  and.it  must.be  con- 
fessed, .that  there  are  some  among 'them;  particularly 
those  of  pallimachus,  truly  sublime  andbeaiitUfd. . .  _ 

There  was  a  spedes  .of  ]>oetry  aniong  tiie  Atl^enUuQs, 
whidi,  in  some  measure,  resc^ledjnaay  of  our  Engr 
liah  ballads. :  At:  the  approach:  of  a  .war,,  or  after  a 
victory.or  defeat,  the  poets  and.stafesmen  usually  disr 
persed  among  the.  people  some' short rrcdnqMSfflti^ 
whidi  ^nded  to  .anii^ate;  them  with  courage,  (.ore  to 
inq[4re  them  with  joy.  Solon,  the  wise  legisbtcur .  of 
Athens,  wa^  jtoo  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
poetey  over  the  human  b^nt,  to  n^lect  tfais  effica? 
cious  method  of  enforcing  his  laws,  and  propagating 
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his  lifttitutiohs  aim>iig  thelower  rwoiks  of  the  Athenians. 
There  are  still  extant  some  of  his  "pietes,  which  b<9ar 
Jntiernal  marks  of  haying  been  purposely  written  to 
give  the  people  a  passion  for  liberty^  to  inspire  them 
with  a  love  of  virtue,  and  to  teach  them  obedience  to 
the  lawd.      They  are,  indeed^  written  in  the  elegiac 
measure,  but  have  nothing  of  the  soft  amorous  strain 
which  diittinguishe&the  Ovidian  elegy.  They  are  manly> 
moral,' and  sevrere.     By  these,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
the- Atiienians  were  animated  to  resume  a  war  which 
thiey  had  dropt  in  despair ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
ardour  which  these  inspired,  they  obtained  a. complete 
victory  over  their  eiiemies.  '.There  are  several  in  the 
Englii^h  language  equally  good  as  poems,  and,  as  it  is 
stdd,  prodiictive  of  similai: e£Fects.  *  _  i  ,'.  o:       ;. 
'  T^li;©us  wrote  in  a  similar  style,  but 'entirely  coi^- 
fined  himself  to  martial  subjects. .  So  strongly  is, mili- 
tary valour^  and  the  love  of  Uberty,  enforced  in  his  little 
comtMmtion,  that  it  woidd  by  no  means  be  absurd  to 
littribute  the  victories  of  the  Grecians  over  the  Per- 
sians, as  much  to  a  Tyrtaeus,  as  to  a  Miltiades  or  The- 
mtstoclesl    The  effects  of  such  political  ballads  have 
been  frequently  seen  among  the  English  in  time  of  war. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  LillabuUero.— Many  a  poor 
•fellow  has  been  teinpted  to  quit  the  plough  and  the 
Idom  for  the  sword,*  on  .hearing  a  song  in  prmse  of 
IliMlKk&  or  Wolfe  roared  by  his,  obstreperous  compa- 
nion^.^ ^^^efie  verses  are  too,  deficient  in^point  of  ele- 
gance rto^idnut  of  quotations,  and  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunkiffiiBC^hearing  them  from  the  mtouths  of  the  vulgar 
•vender  repetition  .in    this  place- utmecessary.     The 
berdis  of  Grab-street  are  commonly  the  authors  of  our 
martial  baUads ;  but  at  Athens  they  were  written  by 
poets/'statesmen,  and  philoisophers.    We  may  judge 
of  thd  mfluence  of  their  productions,  by  the  powerfcil 
^ftct  of  our  rude  and  even .  nonsensical  rhymes. '  The 
^re  nonsensical  the  more  popular. 
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Few  ancient  authors  faa^e  lieen  ku  read  thaa  Lyoo- 
phron.  Hia  obscurity  not  only  retards  bat  disgusts 
tbe  readeir;  yet^  perhaps,  bis  vtant  of  perspicuity, 
though  highly  disagreeable  to  the  student,  is  an  excel- 
lence in  a  work  consisting  of  predictions*  Projdiecies 
and  oracles  have  oyer  been  purposdy  obscure,  wd 
almost  unintelligible.  The  mind  that  attends  to  theae 
ivnnspiTed  predictions  of  paganism,  voluntarily  re- 
jieimces  reason,  and  belieyes  the  more  as  it  understands 
4he  less ;  but,  whetiier  Lycophron  is  to  be  praised  w 
^omsured  for  obscurity,  certain  itis,that  on  this  account 
he  wili  im^er  become  a  (nrourite  author.  Netwitb- 
«tan£ng  the  labours  of  tiie  great  Pottcar,  he  is.  stiU 
difficult,  and  will  probably  continue  to  repose  in  dust 
and  darkness,  amidst  the  dull  collections  of  airiiquated 
-museums.  If  he  were  sacrificed  to  the  genius  of  dul- 
-ness,  none  need  bewail  the  loss  of  Lycophron. 

The  poens^  of  fiaocfaylides,  however  he  is  neglected 
^by  the  modems^  were  highly  honoured  by  an  anei^i^ 
-who  was  eateooed  a  compete  judge  of ;  literary  m^rit 
Hiero  hesitated  not  to  protumnce  them  siq^or  to  the 
edes  of  Pindar,  whidi  have  been  generally  celebrated 
as  the  utmost  effi>rts  of  human  genius.  The  opinion  of 
Hiero  may,  however,  be  questioned,  with  an  iq^pear- 
Bnce  of  justice,  when  it  is  ccmodered  tiiat  his  character, 
^BB  a  critic,  was  established  by  his  courtiers,  whOi  to 
^ain  his  favour,  might  not  scniqple  to  violate  the  truth. 

The  gay,  the  sprightiy,  the  voluptuous  Anacreon  is 
known  to  every  reader.  His  subjects  and  his  manner 
of  treating  them  have  captivated  all  who  are  suscep- 
tible either  of  pleasure  or  of  poetry.  There  is,  kid«ed, 
an  exquisite  iendemess,  delicacy,  and  taste  in  the  amtft- 
ments;  but  I  have  always  thoi^t  he  derived  no  $niaU 
share  of  his  beauty  from  the  choice  of  expressions,  and 
€he  peculiar  harmony  of  his  verses.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected "to  him  by  rigid  moralists,  that  his  writings  tMd 
to  promote  drunkenness  and  debaudwry*    But  this 
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dbkjecitoii  niigbtin0O«iedcgiw1iedxteadedtoagr^ 
part  of  the  finest  ymt^  ia  the  lyric  and  epigismma- 
tic  Tine,  Imdent  b^  modem.  A  man  ^  Meoae  and 
judgment  wlU  a^iiure  the  beaudes  ef  a  composition^ 
wiHiout  sttfferipg  its  sentiments  to  influence  bis .  prin<- 
eiples  or  his  pmdwt.  He  will  look  upon  the  more 
licentious  sidliss  of  Anacreontic  writers  as  little  Jeiat 
iTeeprit,  dtAgoed  topkaas  in  the  faomr  of  oonririal  fes* 
titity,  hut  net  to  regulate  his  thoughto  and  actions  iu 
the  s^ous  concerns  of  life.  Whatever  may  he  tibe 
mohil  tendfficy  of  the  writings^  it  is  eertain  that  as  a 
poet  he  is  unrifalled  in  that  epeeies  of  composilion 
Vht^  he  adopted.  Many  hare  been  the  imitafiioaa  of 
him^  but  few  hare  sticceeded*  The  joys  of  Jove  and 
wine  ha¥e  indeed  been  desmW  by  his  fdlowecs; 
but  their  touches  are  more  lilce  tiie  daufaings  of  am  un- 
skilful ptinter,  than  the  exqnirite  traita  of  a  maateily 
hand*  Cowley,  whose  genius  oertaialy  partook  more 
of  the  Anacreontie  than  ef  the  Pindaric,  haa  been 
one  of  his  happiest  imitators,  for  he  is  rather  to  be 
caUed  an  imttater  than  a  translator :  but  the  English 
reader  will  tot  form  a  just  idea  of  the  merits  of  Ana* 
creon  from  those  Bacdbanalian  songs  whk^  so  fire* 
quttitly  appear  under  the  title  of  Anacreontic  Indeed 
there  is  no  good  translation  of  Anacreon ;  neither  is  it 
desirable  that  there  should  be.  Dissolute  and  unprin- 
cipled persons  may  widi  to  turn  a  penny  by  exdting 
the  libidinous  passions,  or  recommen^g  drunkenness, 
onder  the  name  of  Anacieon;  but  they  desenre  the 
contempt  of  all  who  regard  the  happiness  of  society. 
The  passions  and  tendencies  to  TQluptuousness  and  in* 
temperance  are  sufficiently  strong  without  the  stimuli 
of  licentious  rhyme. 

The  passbn  of  lore  was  never  more  strongly  felt  or 
described  than  by  the  sensible  Sappho.  The  little 
Greek  ode  preserved  by  Longinus,  tl^  metre  of  wbidi 
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derives  its  name  from  ber^  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Philips  with  all  the  air  of  an  original.  The  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Catullusi  appears  much  inferior  to  that  of  our 
countrymen.  ::  The  Greek  indeed  is  much  corrupted, 
arid,  as  it  now  stands,  is  less  pleasing  than  the  English 
Every  one,  who,  on  reading  it,  recollects  its  occasion 
must  lament  that  so  warm  a  passion,  so  feelingly  re- 
presented, was  excited  by  an  improper  object.  She 
wrote  also  a  tender  hymn  to  Venus.  But  her  works 
are  happily  lost. 

Scaliger,  whose  judgment,  though  sometimes  called 
in  question;  ought  certainly  to  have  great  weight,  be- 
stowed very  extraordinary  praises  on  the  writings  of 
Oppian ;  a  poet,  who,  though  he  has  been  compared  to 
Virgil  in  hb  Gepfgics,  is  only  perused  by  the  curious 
in  Grecian  literature,  and  is  known  only  by  name  to  the 
common  reader.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  under  whom 
he  flourished,  is  said  to  have  been  so  charmed  with  his 
poems,  as  to  have  ordered  him  a  stater  for  eaah  verse. 
Modem  critics  wiU,  however,  dare  to  call  in  question 
the  ^ste  of  Caracalla.  The  works  of  Oppian  consisted 
of  halieutics,  cjmegetics,  and  ixeutics,  the  latter  of 
which  have  perished  by  the  injuries  of  time.  He  was 
a  grammarian,  which,  in  the  idea  of  the  Greeks,  meant 
a  professed  scholar;  and,  in  every  age,  the  poems  of 
men  who  professed  literature  have  been  less  admired 
than  the  vigorous  and  wild  productions  of  uncultivated 
genius.  The  former  are  contented  to  avoid  faults,  but 
genius  labours  after  beauties  only.  Apollonius  is  more 
correct  than  Homer,  and  Johnson  than  Shakespeare ; 
but  Apollonius  and  Johnson  are  coldly  approved,  while 
Homer  and^Shakespeare  are  beheld  with  astonishment 
almost  equal  to  idolatry.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked to  the  honour  of  Apollonius,  that  the  judicious 
Virgil  borrowed  several  of  his  most  celebrated  similes 
from  him;  and  perhaps  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
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the  pet  fa  tninores.  OpiMan  Iuems  met  with  the  usual  fate 
of  grammarians,  and  has  scarcely  been  read ;  but  the 
reader  of  taste  wSl  yet  find  many  passages,  which;  if 
they  are  not  sublime,  he  must  confess  to  be  beautiful: 
Tryphiodorus  has  been  introduced  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  excellent  translation  of  the  ingenious- 
Mr.  Merrick.  Homer  he  certainly  imitated,  and  has 
succeeded  in  the  imitation.  Copies  taken  by  great 
masters,  though  inferior  in  general,  yet  in  some  parts 
commonly  rival  their  original.  Tryphiodorus  reaches 
not  the  sublimer.  flights  of  the  Ma^nian  bard,  but  he 
sometimes  follows  his  less  daring  excursions'  at  no  dis- 
tant interval.  It  is  enough  to  recommend  him  to  ge-i 
neral  approbation,  that  with  a  moderate  portion  of 
Homer*s  fire,  he  has  more  correctness.  He  may  be 
read  with  advantage  not  only  in  a  poetical,  but  in  aa 
historical  view.  Where  Hom6r  discontinued. the  thread 
of.his  story,  Tryphiodorus  has  taken  it  up.  Iiideed  dus 
poem  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  Iliad,  without 
wluch  the  reader  is  left  unsatisfied.  Tryphiodorus  is 
said  to  have  written  another  poem,  called  o^^nw 
utmvffafiiMmi,  in  wMch  he  has  omitted,  through  each  bdok^ 
the.  letter  which  ^marked  the  number  of  it.  Such  a  kind 
of  composition  is  .trifling  and  beneath  a.man  of  genius ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  to  be.  a  work  of  great  dUKculty; 
and  consequently  a  proof  of  great  application.!  Nor 
ought  it  to  injure  the  character  of  Tryphiodorus^  as  a 
poet,  but  to  be  viewed  as  the  wanton  production  of  an 
ingenious,  but  ill-«mployed  grammarian.  If  Hpmer 
wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  and  Virgil 
descanted  on  his  Gnat,  without  losing  the  digiuty  of 
their  characters,  inferior  writers  may  indulge  the;ino& 
fensive  sallies  of  whim,  without  the  imputation  of  foDy 
or  puerility.  >/  >   : ;  .. 

. '  In  the  perCisal  of  some  of  these,  and  other  of  the 
minor  poets  whose  works  are  extant,  the  lover  of  the 
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CbnecMD  muie  fiiid»  &  fdecmg^f  imsty,  4rflter  rcudnig  0ie 
■MMre  flublime  and  Ixsaotifiil  pto^loctioni  o£  Hmneh) 
But  I  ikink  it  would  be^  upon  die  irboH  a^  bcntfit  ta 
literature^  if  Ihete  could  be  a  gvuerd  deaorttiee  of  nAh 
ViA ;  and  if  the  miiior  poets^  like  die  stars  at  iUB-^rise, 
eo«U  be  made  to  dnappear  entirely  on  thc^  effulgence 
of  a  Homer^  a  Virgil^  atid  a  Mihon.  Life  10  too  short 
to  be  consunsed  on  the  study  of  tnedioerityr 

No.  CLXXV. 

k  oonotAffm^i^  naAV. 

Thb  writers  of  periodical  papers  have  usually  sob- 
jomed,  at  the  dose  of  their  luembrations^  an  aoeomit 
of  the  or^g^  and  progress  of  their  work,  explained 
the  signatures  of  oorreifHiiideuts,  add  asmgned  each 
paper  to  ita  proper  cfauaiaiit.'---I  am  now  armed  at 
tibe  faouadary  prescribed  to  iny  exciHm«s;  but  I 
ham,  I  believe,  no  infiurmatioii  of  thb  kind  refiaain^ 
kqg  to  be  coaimmkated*  I  Y»m  already  aoMumed 
lor  the  erigia  of  this  wotk^  mA  intimated,  Aat  the 
eowpositvMi  of  it  has  served,  at  various  times,  and  iu 
diflfemttt  situatimiB,  to  auuse  a  few  btervala  of 
literaiy  lebure ;  and,  with  reopeet  to  assibCHiittf  aa4 
correspondents,  the  Mtwe  of  tho  undertakmg  could 
not  possibly  achnUt  then.  If,  therefem,  any  praise 
diould.be  thou^  dtte,  it  uMSt  crnne  undivided,  and 
contribute  to  lessen  whatemr  stvMity  ef  censure  mtfy 
be  bcotrod,  die  whole  w^gfat  of  wMch  must  fell  wMl- 
out  pordeipatioii^ 

{  mean  not,  howe?«r>  to  delude  myself  widi  att  kfea 
of  influencing  a  rsadbr  by  apologiea:  ike  nvUminAffm 
and  excuses  of  authors  are  of  Kctle  importance^;  tftie 
puUic  daion  an  uncontroverdUe  r^ht  to  decMe  fst 
itself  on  every  composition  which  solicits  regard  f  afid 
its  flnid  deciriens  are  usually  no  less  just  than  im- 
nmtable. 
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Tosleicl  then  cff  dwelling  on  roeh  topks j  I  will  take 
leave  of  the  eandid  reader^  if  any  reader  sfaoidd  hafe  liad 
patience  to  aeoompany  me  so  far>  by  a  auntmary  reea^ 
pitulation,  and  perhaps  ad^tion  of  a  few  admonitiM^ 
which  may  be  sanitary.  J  preteftd  not  to  eolledt  aB 
the  scattered  remarks  which  hare  preceded,  iitto  one 
point  of  vieWy  but  merely^  to  repeat  and  add  sach  as 
may  possibly  occur  in  filfing  up  the  paper  which  now 
lies  before  me.  I  hope  the  egotism  will  be  pardoned 
on  this  and  several  oUier  occasions,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
eaffy  at  all  times  to  speidc  in  the  third  person  of  one's 
self  without  erideni  alfectation. 

I  have  endeavoured^  throughout  the  whcrfe  series  of 
these  Papers,  to  warn  those  who  are  entering  int^  life 
(and  to  thetti  my  admonitions  axe  chiefly  addressed) 
agaiMl  those  fashicmable  examples  whtdi  often  nil^ 
tate  against  all  that  is  decent,  regular,  virtuous,  axii 
bamed.  Unless  we  are  tau^  in  cmr  ytAith  to  be  on 
ow  guard  i^amst  ihdr  destructive  i^uence,  we  shidt 
certainly  incur  imminent  danger  of  corrupting  our 
j^nndpks  and  practice,  by  a  blind  and  bigoted  iimta^ 
ticfB.  Experi^oce  daBj  evinces,  ikat,  wiihout  {his 
precaution,  all  the  adranti^ies  of  a  virtuous  and 
learned  education,  all  the  documents  of  paternal  care, 
aft  prudential,  moral,  and  rcBgions  restraints  may  be 
totally  frustrated.  The  ridi  and  great  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  beacons  on  a  promontory }  and  if  they  hang 
cmt  deceitful  fights,  they  who  wiB  aDow  no  other 
s^al  to  direct  them  (and  the  number  of  tibese  is  mfi^ 
nitey  will  probably  be  misguided  in  the  voyage  of  their 
fives,  till  they  are  dashed  on  rocks  or  sunk  m  whirl* 
pools.  I  think  I  can  confidently  declare,  that  I  was 
not  influenced  by  splenetic  or  envious  motives,  when  I 
attacked  the  pride,  folly,  and  wickedness  of  some 
among  the  nominal  great,  who  justify  every  enormity, 
mider  the  name  of  fashionable  indulgence ;  but  that  I 
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have  been  actunted  solely  by  a  siiiGere  conviction^  tbat 
such  an  attack  is  the  most  eflfectual  meuis  of  promot-' 
ing  the  interest  of  virtue.  Even  an  enemy  wUl  allow 
that  it  is  not  the  most  approved  method  of  advanding 
private  interest,  for  it  may  p£fend  thoi^  in  whose 
hands  are  the  riches  and  honours  of  this  life. 

If  I  have  at  any  time  indulged  an  asperity  of  cen- 
surCj  it  has  arisen  from  an  honest  detestation  of  vice, 
meanness,  selfishness,  and  insolence,  in  those  whose 
example  is  seducing,  and  consequently  most  ii^juHous. 
The  rank  and  oputehce  of  worthless  persons  has  had 
no  other  effect  on  me  than  to  excite  additional  indig- 
nation.   If  any  feel  themselves  hurt  by  my  anilnad- 
veisions,  their  very  pain  is  a  proof  that  they  m&t 
deservedly.    Nothing  in  diis  book  can  make  a  worthy 
man  my  foe ;  and  with  respect  to  the  miwinrthyy  I  fear 
not  their  power,  and  I  despise  their*  malevolence.  >    ;  ^ 
.   In  adopting  modes  of  address  and  external  beha- 
viour, tiie  study  of  whidi  appears  to  engross  the  atten- 
tion of  many,  I  have  advised  the  young  man  to  b^|;in 
his  work  at  the  foundation ;  to  correct  his  heart  and- 
temper,  that  the  graces  of  his  appearance  may  proceed 
from  that  copious  and  infallible  source  of  whatever  is 
pleasing,  a  disposition  truly  virtuous  and  unaffecte^y:. 
amiably.   ^  I  have  exhorted  him  to  Bvoid  servility,  adu- 
lation, preferment-hun<;ing;  and  meanness  of   every 
kind^  to  endeavour,  indeed,  to  please  those  with^  whom 
he  converses,  but  to  let  the  endeavour  arise  from  bene- 
volent motives,  from  a  humane  andChnstian  desire  of 
diffiising  ease  and  happiness  among  the  children  of  one 
Almighty   Father,  and ,  the  partakers  of  the  sanae 
miserable  nature.     I  have  advised  him  to  be  firm,  yet 
genUe, — ^manly,  yet  polite :  to  cultivate  every  orna- 
mental accomplishment  which  leads  not  to  effeminacy, 
and  to  study  to  be  as  agreeable  as  possible,  while  he 
can  be  at  the  same  time  sincere ;  to  despise,  and  mMt 
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lifcttdiously  avoids  that ;  common  but  base  charoqter^ 
wluch^  with  motives  pecultsrly  selfish  and  contracted, 
pretends  ta  uncommop  good-niature/ friendship,  pro- 
portiopad  tp  the  ri^Eik  or  fortime  of  the  persons  who 
are  courted,  without  -the  least  regard  to :  virtue  or 
attainments;:  Whose,  politeness  is  that  of  a  valet  or 
Fr^(^  danbing-master,  and  whose  objects,  after  all  its 
pi:ofession9  and  ^pretensions  to .  libendity,  are  no  less 
mean  and  dirty  than  those  of  a  Jew  usurer.*  1  have 
advised,  him:  to  value  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart, 
and  the.  coiiikforts  of  a  clear  coHf^ience,  above  the 
smiles,  the  applause,  and  the  remarks  of  a  vain,  a 
Wick^,  a  deceitful,  and  a  transitory  world. 

In  literature,  I  have  recommended  the  union  of  taste 
with  science,  ^nd  of  science  with  taste ;  a  selection  of 
the  best  authors  on  all  the  subjects  which  claim  his 
particular  attention;  a  love  of  originals,  and  a  due 
distrust  of  translations;  a : constant  ^ort'  to  obtain 
depth  and  solidity;  a  persevering^  regular,  indefati- 
gable industry,,  especially;  in  the  earlier  periods  of  a 
studi()us .  course,  not  only  because  no  distinguished 
excellence  can  be  obtained  without  it,  but  also  because 
a  close  attention  to  study,  and  an  ardent  love  of 
Iqtters  in  the  juvenile  age,  is  a  great  preservative  of 
innocence,,  and  cojsiduoes;  much  to  the  diversion  or 
extinction  of  pasaiqns  and  tendencies  which  cannot  be 
habitually  indulged  without  sin>  shame,  and  misery. 

The  general  tenoiir  of  the  moral,  admonitions  of 
this  book,  has  been  to  urge  the  young  man  to  labour 
incts£[ant!y  in  overcoming  the  natural  propensity  of 
human  nature  to  evil :  to  aim  at  perfection;  though  he 

^  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  this  paper  was  written;  soon  after 
the  publication  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters;  a  book  which  caused 
many  of  the' strictures  in  the  preceding  Essays,  it  appearing  to  militate 
against  all  moral  arid  religious  principle. 
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knows  he  cannot  reach  it ;  to  ahn  at  it,  because  he  will 
thus  approach  much  nearer  to  it  than  if  he  gives  tip 
the  pursuit  in  the  timidity  of  indolence :  to  Imve  cou- 
rage enough  to  withstand  ridicule,  the  weapon  of  the 
wicked  in  their  subtle  attacks  upon  virtue ;  to  beware 
of  the  refinements  of  sophistry,  and  to  be  humble 
enough  to  learn  his  duty  both  to  God  and  inan,  from 
the  plain  doctrines  of  his  catechism :  to  beware  afso  of 
the  seducing  influenceof  fashionable  vice ;  of  tho6e un- 
fortunate persons,  who,  from  a  want  of  education,  or 
from  foolish  pride,  live  without  God  in  the  world, 
and  even  in  contradiction  to  the  obvious  precepts  of 
natural  religion;  existing  in  a  state  which  might 
almost  be  called  the  vegetable,  if  it  did  not  in  a 
greater  degree  participate  of  brutality. — Addresses  of 
a  serious  kind  are  to  such  persons,  for  the  most  part, 
useless,  as  that  pride,  self-conceit,  and  self-importance, 
which  lead  them  to  adopt  with  ostentation  the  tenets 
of  infidelity  and  the  practices  of  immorality,  usually 
renders  them  deaf  and  blind  to  all  representations 
which  come  unrecommended  by  opulence,  rank,  and 
libertinism.  They  are  wiser  in  their  own  eyes,  though 
they  often  neither  read  nor  think,  than  the  wisest 
moralists  who  have  yet  appeared.  But  the  young  man 
who  has  been  taught  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  false 
lustre  of  their  characters,  will  soon  learn  to  pity  their 
errors  and  shun  their  example.  It  is  a  just  remark, 
which  has  been  made  by  men  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  living  world,  that  more  are  ruined  by  vices 
which  they  have  adopted  through  vanity  and  silly 
imitation,  than  to  wldch  they  have  been  seduced  by 
the  violence  of  passion  and  temptation.  He  who 
lessens  the  force  of  such  examples,  and  obscures  those 
glossy  colours  which  they  derive  from  high  stations 
and  large  fortunes,  greatly  promotes  the  cause  of 
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morality^  and  contributes  much  to  prevent  the  misery 
.and  ruin  of  a  rising  generation. 
.  In  forming  poliitieal  princi]ples^  1  would  uniformly 
maintain  the  expediency  of  always  leaning  to  the  side 
of  liberty  and  the  people,  and  of  withstanding^  by  all 
legal  and  rational  means,  the  encroachments  of  arbi- 
trary power.  All  men  who  possess  power,  well  esta- 
blished and  confirmed,  are  naturally  inclined  to  extend 
and  engross  it.  Let  a. spirit  then  be  constently  en- 
couraged among  the  people  at  large,  which  may  lead 
them  to  a  jealous  vigilance  over  the  possessors  of  power, 
and  animate  them  to  a  manly  resistance  on  the  sl^htest 
infringement  of  constitutional  liberty.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  suffer  the  artful  pursuers  of  their 
own  interest  to  delude  us  by  a  name  enchanting  in  the 
sound :  we  are  bound  to  consider,  in  our  dispassionate 
moments,  the  nature  of  liberty ;  to  seia  and  acknowr 
ledge  the  n^e9sity  of  subordination,  and  the  happiness 
of  being  governed  by  the  equitable  operation  of  impar- 
tial laws ;  to  consider  the  preservation  of  good  order 
and  public  tranquillity  as  greatly  conducive  to  the  per- 
petuation of  liberty,  when  it  is  once  established  on  a 
solid  basis :  to  distinguish  between  a  real  love  of  liberty, 
and  a  mere  impatience  of  control,  which  is  found  to  prer 
vail  in  the  bosom  of  envious  and  malignant  men :  to 
jdiscem  the  difference  between  real  patriotism  and  a 
selfish  opposition  to  present  authority,  in  whomsoever 
invested,  arising  from  a  hope  of  partaking  of  it  on  their 
deprivation;  to  remember  that  experience  has  abun- 
dantly confirmed  the  remark,  that  the  loudest  advocated 
(or  liberty,  while  out  of  power,  are  often  the  most  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical,  both  in  the  exercise  of  power> . 
when  they  have  obtained  H,  and  in  their  private  Uvea 
and  natural  dispositions  :  to  beware  of  the  needy  ad« 
venturer  in  politics,  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  has 
no  prospect  of  gain  but  in  demolishing  the  fabric  raised 
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by>  othersy  and  enriching  himself  in  the  general  plunder. 
Such  cautions  can  never  be  too  frequently  repeated  to 
the  middle  ranks,  who  have  been  in  all  agcfs  miser- 
ably deluded  by  the  wicked  pretensions  of  a  pseudo- 
patriotism. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  evince  the  propriety  of  ap- 
pointing men  of.  private,  virtue  and  good- character  to 
the  great,  honourable,  and  efficient  offices  in  tlie  vari^ 
ous  departments  of  the  state.  It  is  difficult. to  con- 
ceive but  that  the  accumulation  of  public  honours  on 
nlen  of  bad  characters  in  private  life,  is  at  once  destruc- 
tive of  morality,  religion,  and  national  prosperity. 

It  is  certainly  right  to  disbelieve  and  to  reprobate 
all  prefe^isions  to  public  virtue,  wherever  private  virtue 
is  notoriously  deficient.  Where  private  virtue  is  wiant* 
ihg,  there  can  be  no  soundness  of  principle ;  and  with- 
out soundness  of  principle,  no  real  virtue  of  any  kind 
can  subsist.  Patriotism  in  a  bad  man  is  but  disguised 
wickedness,  of  a  most  malignant  nature,  and  usually 
proceeding  JFrom  a  deceitful,  a  proud,  an  ^ivioUs,  a 
jesdous,  a  cruel,  and  a  selfish  disposition.  The  boasted 
abilities  of  profligate  and  corrupt  characters,  are  often 
but  the  desperate  efforts  of  a  distress  which  has  over- 
come all  diffidence  and  restraint,  and  leads  men  to 
fight  their  way  to  promotion,  by  noise,  effrontery,  and 
overbearing  presumption.  ^  ' 

We  all,  indeed,  love  power,  aqd  it  is  an  useful  im- 
pulse which  urges  us  to  aspire  at  eminence ;  but  though 
we  may  reasonably  wish  for  a  share  of  power,  let  us 
learn  the  virtue  not  to  obstruct  its  salutary  operation 
in  the  hands  of  others,  merely  because  it  is  not  in  our 
own.**  The  truest  patriotism  may  often  be  evinced  by 
subduing  the  lust  of  power,  by  submisMve  silence,  and 
by  cheerful  acquiescence,  in  a  contented  retirement,  and 
in  an  hunible  exercise  of  the  private  and  social  virtues. 
The  lust  of  power,  like  all  other  lust,  is  often  most 
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violent  in  diabolical  dispositions;  and  the  turbulent 
spirit  which  it  produces  is  the  bane  of  society. 

But  amidst  our  cautions,  we  shall  do  well  constantly 
to  remember  that  liberty,  with  all  its  accidental  ctHs, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  infinitely  more  conducive  to  the 
happiness  and  to  the  improvement  of  human  nature, 
than  the  tranquil  repose  of  established  despotism.  An 
arbitrary  government  diffuses  a  benumbing,  freezing, 
soporific  influence  over  the  human  faculties,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  lowest  walks  of  life  ;  and  there  is  no 
danger  or  inconvenience  which  ought  not  to  be  cheer- 
fully incurred  to  destroy  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  tree  of  liberty  so  well  planted  and  watered  in  Ame- 
rica, will,  I  hope,  flourish  more  and  more ;  and  impart 
many  a  slip  and  sucker  to  grow  in  climates  which,  now 
appear  most  ungenial  to  its  cultivation.  In  our  own 
island,  we  must  never  neglect  the  opportunity  aflbrded 
by  a  time  of  distress,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  push  back  the  gigantic  strides  of  pow^r, 
with  its  auxiliary,  corruption.  .  Such  are  the  auspicious 
periods,  the  golden  moments,  in  which  a  portion^  of 
new  health^is  to  be  infused  into  the  vitals  of  tiie  body 
politic :  such  the  times  in  which  the  authorities  law- 
fuUy  constituted  ought  to  purge  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence which  contains  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death 
to  a  free  commonwealth;  in  which  petty  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised,  and  counties  enabled  to  send  a 
number  of  members  in  proportion  totheb  size,  wealth, 
and  populousness ;  in  which  Old  Sarum  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  constitute  as  many  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England  as  the  county  of  York,  and  half 
as  many  as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  But  as  all 
great  political  changes  are  attended  with  danger,  they 
should  not  be  attempted  without  the  utmost  caution 
and  deliberation.  Great  dianges  are  attended  with 
great  calamities ;  and  nothing  but  absolute  necesfft^^ 
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can  justify  any  violent  alteration  in  the  political  sys- 
tem. But  it  should  be  considered  that  renovation,  or 
the  restitution  of  original  principles,  is  by  no  means  in- 
novation. The  deviations  from  them,  introduced  by 
corruption,  are  the  innovations. 

It  is  impossible  to  recapitulate  all  the  variety  of  sug- 
gestions which  have  preceded,  or  to  make  any  great 
addition  to  them,  in  the  limits  of  a  single  paper ;  nei- 
ther viras  it  my  intention.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  feve  of 
the  most  important  points  are  touched  upon  in  the 
conclusion  of  these  volumes,  virith  a  vievr  to  leave  a  due 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  may  be  in- 
duced, for  want  of  something  better,  to  bestow  an  idle 
hour  on  their  perusal.  The  subjects  of  Behaviour, 
Letters,  Morab,  and  Politics,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned :  It  would  be  a  raprdiensible  omission  not  to 
have  reserved  a  place  for  a  few  hints  on  Religion. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
precepts  in  forming  our  religious  principles  and  ideas, 
joQt  fully  to  depend  on  the  conclusions  of  our  own  rea- 
son ;  to  distruirt  the  acutest  understandiBg ;  to  be  really 
'humble ;  to  reverence  the  opinions  received  by  our  fore- 
fathers ;  to  remember  the  shortness  of  life,  the  imbe- 
cility of  human  nature,  and  to  accept  with  piou&  hope, 
rather  than  with  disputatious  curiosity,  the  comfortable 
doctrines  and  promises  of  the  received  revelation.  It  will 
be  a  great  inducement  to  this  prime  virtue  of  humility, 
to  reflect  on  the  diseases  and  pains  both  of  mind  and 
body  incident  to  omr  nature ;  on  the  terrible  degeneracy 
into  which  we  may  fall,  when  deserted  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  consolation  and 
improvement  of  heart  which  may  be,  and  is  derived, 
under  every  calamity  and  on  the  bed  of  death,  from 
sincere  devotion ;  to  pray  for  faith  when  doubts  arise ; 
to  beware  of  that  weak  and  wicked  vanity  which  in- 
stigates the  deistical  and  sceptical  pretenders  to  su- 
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perior  powers  of  reasoning,  to  write  and  publish  their 
sophistical  and  presumptuous  tenets  on  the  national 
religion.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  common  but  ex- 
cellent maxim,  that  we  can  lose  nothing  but  what 
would  hurt  us^  and  may  gain  every  thing  that  is  va- 
luable, by  receiving,  with  humble  hope,  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  after  all  the  subtle  disquisi- 
tions of  proud  philosophy ;  all  the  inventions  which 
owe  their  origin  to  malice,  vanity,  or  ingenuity ;  all 
the  whimsical  modes  of  living  and  thinking  which 
fasluon  dictates  for  the  employment  of  her  idle  hours, 
or  for  the  gratification  of  her  full-blown  pride;  the 
plain  virtues,  as  they  are  understood  by  plain  men  of 
honest  hearts  and  good  faculties,  improved  by  a  com- 
petent education,  are  the  best  security  for  comfort  under 
all  the  circumstances,  and  all  situations  of  human  life. 
Sedentary  and  recluse  persons  may  amuse  themselves, 
in  the  reveries  of  inactivity,  with  speculative  refinement 
and  sceptical  isubtleties ;  but  they  who  are  really  wise, 
and  earnestly  wish  to  obtain  the  happiness  of  which 
they  are  capable  in  this  sublunary  state,  must  descend 
from  the  elevated  regions  of  sophistry,  and  labour  to 
acquire,  with  the  assistance  of  ^common  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty,  the  virtues  of  faith,  humility,  piety,  and 
benevolence. 

I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  my  tes- 
'  timony,  inconsiderable  as  it  may  be  esteemed,  that  all 
plans  of  conduct,  and  prospects  of  happiness,  indepen- 
dent of  these  virtues,  must  terminate  in  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion ;  and  that  these  will  supply  a  perennial  fountain 
of  such  consolation  as  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

(BY  THE  AUTHOR.; 


This  book  was  first  published  without  a  name,  not  from 
any  reluctance  to  avow  the  sentiments  it  contained ; 
but  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  obtrude  a  name 
frequently  on  public  notice,  and  partly  from  a  desire 
to  collect  the  opinions  of  readers  uninfluenced  by  pre- 
possession, either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  But  in 
an  age  of  restless  inquiry,  an  author  whose  book  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  read,  will  in  vain  hope  to  remain 
concealed.  My  secret,  unimportant  as  it  was,  and 
though  never  divulged  by  me,  was  soon  discovered; 
and  the  Winter  Evenings  were  no  less  confidently 
attributed  to  their  real  author,  than  if  they  had  borne 
his  name  on  their  title-page. 

I  have  great  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their 
reception.  They  have  had  the  most  honourable  testi- 
mony iii  their  favour,  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
unaided  by  the  artifices  of  praise,  and  the  influence  of 
party.  Their  success  has  operated  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  improve  and  augment  them.  I  have  revised 
all  the  papers,  and  added  many  new  ones ;  to  make 
room  for  which,  some  have  been  obliged  to  recede  from 
their  place. 

The  division  into  books  and  chapters,  which  I  had 
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adopted  in  imitation  of  Aulus  Gellius^  whose  attic 
nights  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Winter  Evenings, 
has  been  superseded  in  this  edition,  because  it  had  the 
appearance  of  more  fomjality  than  such  miscellanies 
require,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  peculiar  con- 
venience. 

These  are  the  principal  alterations ;  and  they  are 
such  as,  I  doubt  not,  the  reader  will  approve.  For 
freedom  of  remark  on  all  the  subjects  which  have 
fallen.under  my  consideration,  I  believe,  Ineed  make 
no  apology  to  the  public  at  large ;  however  a  few  in- 
dividuals, viewing  objects  through  the  prejudices  of  a 
party,  a  profession,  a  college^  or  actuated  by  envy, 
anger,  pride,  and  personal  dislike,  may  be  offended  by 
it.  I  am  unconscious  of  having  written  one  personal 
invective ;  and  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  general 
censure,  a  writer  cannot  deserve  to  be  read,  who  com- 
poses with  the  shackles  of  fear  about  him^  armed  at  all 
points  with  selfish  caution,  and  consulting  little  but 
his  own  interest  and  security.  How  would  such 
cowardice  be  treated  in  the  army  7  and  shall  it  find  an 
asylum  in.the  church,  and  in  the  academic  cloister ! 

If  I  have  written  freely,  I  have  set  my  name  to 
what  I  have  written,  and  am  not  inclined  to  shrink 
from  the  consequences.  I  may  be  traduced  by  calumny, 
injured  by  insidious  malice,  and  insulted  by  the  proud 
man's  contumely ;  but  I  can  bear  it,  because  I  foresaw 
it.     Such  is  the  usual  effect  of  free  animadversion. 


-Nee  ran  videmus 


Quae  patimur;  casus  multis  hie  cognitus-^—         Juv. 

The  ingenuity  of  malevolence  against  a  successful 
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writer,  is  more  prolific  in  the  invention  of  fiction,  than 
the  powiers  of  poetic  genitis.  'the  lies  of  an  angry 
detractor  are  more  various  than  the  coldura  of  Ihe 
prismatic  glass,  more  fantaistic  in  shape  than  the  crea- 
tions of  a  poet's  eye,  ^Yhtch  gives  to  airy  nothing  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.  To  combat  them  is  to 
beat  the  air.  Though  the  phantoms  rise  like  the  heads 
of  the  hydra,  time  usually  destroys  them ;  and  to  time 
I  leave  them. 

I  know  my  unreserved  manner  has  raised  me  many 
enemies,  both  public  and  private;  but  I  also  know, 
and  console  myself  in  knowing,  that  I  have  not 
merited  their  enmity.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
conciliated  some  honest  friends.  The  freedom,  indeed, 
of  sentiment  and  expression  which  gives  offence  is,  I 
am  sure,  in  itself  an  honourable  quality.  Attempts 
like  mine  have  been,  and  will  always  be,  partially 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Success  alone, 
even  that  share  of  it  which  the  public,  in  its  candour, 
has  been  pleased  to  allow  to  my  various  endeavours, 
is  sufficient  to  excite  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  dull, 
the  envious,  and  the  disappointed.  But  I  have  done 
my  duty  to  the  public,  in  writing  my  real  sentiments 
in  matters  which  greatly  concern  the  public ;  and  in 
writing  without  that  reserve,  which,  though  it  may 
promote  the  secular  interest  of  the  writer,  militates 
against  truth,  honesty,  and  the  liberality  of  an  en- 
%htened,  philosophical,  and  philanthropic  nation. 

I  think  it  a  fortunate  lot  to  live  in  such  a  nation ; 
in  a  nation,  whose  general  characteristic  is  sincerity ; 
in  which  ingenuous  freedom  will  be  honoured  with 
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esteem,  and  where  the  unmerited  malignity  of  anony^ 
mous  sland^ers  will  be  compensated  by  the  favour 
and  support  of  hoQest^hearted  Englishmen,  who,  above 
all  the  narrowness  of  local  and  professional  preposses* 
sions,  honour  truth  wherever  they  find  it. 
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EVENING  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  summer  season^  the  warm  temperature  of  the 
air,  the  beauty  of  a  vivid  foliage,  and  the  smiles  of  uni- 
versal nature,  allure  men  from  their  studious  retire- 
ment* and  tempt  them  to  roam  in  the  sunshine  from 
flower  to  flower ;  but  when  the  days  are  gradually 
contracted,  and  the  cold  weather  causes  the  swallow 
to  wing  her  way  to  more  genial  climes,  the  butterfly 
to  retire  to  a  warm  and  safe  concealment,  and  the  leaf 
to  assume  the  yellow  and  russet  tinge  of  autumnal 
decay,  and  at  length  to.  drop  from  its  parent  branch, 
the  man  of  sentiment  sympathises  with  the  scene 
around  him,  shrinks  under  his  roof,  and  into  himself; 
and  seeks  that  solace  which  the  sunny  hill  and  the  ver- 
dant mead  no  longer  afford  him,  at  the  fire  side,  in  the 
converse  of  those  whom  he  loves  or  esteems ;  in  an  ele- 
gant and  philosophical  solitude,  in  reading,  in  writing, 
and  in  contemplating  the  productions  of  art  during 
the  repose  of  nature. 

In  a  climate  uncertain  and  inclement  like  our  own, 
fine  weather  affords  a  great  pleasure,  and  he  who  is 
not  urged  to  exertion  by  his  wants  or  passions,  seems 
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to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  to  require  few  other  gratifica- 
tions, besides  the  enjojrtnent  of  it  unmolested.  The 
mind  is  gently  lulled  by  it  to  a  luxurious  complacency, 
and  finds  contentment  in  the  Epicurean  pleasure  of  a 
perfect  inactivity.  With  a  mind  at  ease,  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine,  or  to  breathe  the  balsamic  gale  of  a  zephyr 
in  the  shade,  is  a  satisfaction  of  the  sensual  kind,  no 
less  delightful  than  pure. 

But  when  the  mind  is  so  well  pleased  without  exertion, 
it  seldom  engdges  in  study,  or  serious  reflection,  unless 
stimulated  by  ambition  or  necessity  ;  and  this  obviously 
suggests  a  reason  why  books  are  much  less  required  as 
the  amusement  of  summer  than  of  winter. 

There  seems  indeed  to  be  something  in  the  garish 
splendour  of  a  bright  sun^ine  rather  unfavourable  to 
contemplation.  One  would  almost  conclude,  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  like  vapours,  are  dissipated  in 
the  warm  month>  and  concentrated  in  the  cold.  Heat 
undoubtedly  relaxes  the  body,  and  causes  an  .inertness 
which  disposes  the  mind  to  partake  of  any  diversion 
which  of&rs  itself  in  the  open  air,  rather  than  retire 
to  the  laborious  occupations  of  recluse  study.  Cold 
has  a  contrary  e£Pect ;  and  therefore  the  winter  favours 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  induces  it  to  exert 
itself  with  peculiar  vigour. 

But  the  length  of  the  evenings  in  winter,  which  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  find  some  sedentary  and  domestic 
diversion,  may  also  contribute  to  render  reading  a  more 
favQurite  amusement  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Books 
enable  the  imagination  to  create  a  summer  in  the 
midst  of  frost  and  snow,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
culinary  fire,  whose  comfortable  warmth  supplies^ 
round  the  parlour  hearth,  the  absence  of  the  sun,  I 
believe  the  winter  is  considered  by  few  as  less  pleasur- 
able upon  the  whole  than  the  season  of  soft  breeze3 
and  solar  eflMgence. 
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'  The  student  shiits  the  door^  while  the  cfaiU  wind 
whistles  rouml  his  romn^  and  the  rain  beats  upon  the 
tfles  and  pavements,  stirs  his  fire,  snUffs  his  candle, 
throwshimself  into  his  elbow  chair,  and  defies  the  ele- 
ments. If  he  chuses  to  transport  himself  to  warm  cli- 
mates, to  regions  delightful  as  the  vale  of  Temp6,  or 
even  to  riot  in  all  the  enchanting  scenes  of  Elysium, 
he  has  only  to  take  a  volume  from  his  book-case,  and 
wifJi  every  comfort  of  ease  and  safety  at  home,  he  can 
richly  feast  his  capacious  imagination. 

I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  delights  of  smin^ 
mer;  but  as  in  this  climate  we  have  a  long  winter,  I 
think  it  our  interest  to  find  out  every  consolation 
which  the  amusements  peculiarly  suitable  to  it  can 
innocently  supply,  and  among  these  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider reading  as  one  of  the  principal.  The  mind,  the 
very  soul,  is  deeply  interested  in  this ;  and  whatever 
touches  the  divine  particle  within  us,  produces  a  hap- 
piness, or  a  8tat!e  of  enjoyment,  equally  substantial  and 
refined. 

In  the  metropolis  of  a  rich  and  luxurious  empire, 
inexhaustible  sources  of  amusement  are  discovered  by 
the  ingenious  activity  of  those  who  seek  their  maint^ 
nance  by  exhibiting  public  spectacles,  by  supplying 
music,  and  by  convening  assemblies  of  the  young,  the 
gay,  the  healthy,  and  the  fortunate.     Perhaps  the 
evening  in  London  is  seldom  employed  by  people  of 
fEishion,  and  their  innumerable  imitators,  in  the  silent 
o^^cupation  of  reading,  or  in  the  tranquil  society  of  the 
domestic  circle;  but  in  the  country,  those  who  do 
not  devote  their  attention  to  cards,  find  themselves 
compelled  to  seek  occasional  entertainment  from  the 
shelves  of  their  book-room ;  and  even  in  the  great  city, 
many  from  dtoice,    from  habit,  from  confinement, 
know  no  better  way  of  passing  away  an  hour  in  a 
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winter  evening,  than  by  turning  over  miscellaneoas 
books  addressed  to  their  reason  or  their  fancy^ 

For  myself^  and  let  the  reader  pardon  my  egotism 
on  my  first  introduction^  I  must  acknowl^lge,  tl^at, 
though  I  haye  no  objec]tion  to  cards  in  pioderation^  I 
have  at  the  same  time  no  taste  for  them.  They  appear 
to  me  too  dull  and  unideal  to  afford  a  thinking  man, 
who  values  his  leisure,  an  adequate  retujn  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  time  they  engross.  In  a  rural  retirement, 
what  could  I  do  in  the  winter  evenings,  when  no 
spciely  interrupted,  but  read  or  write  ?  I  have  done 
both  in  a  vicissitude  pleasant  to  myself,  and  as  my  in- 
clination or  my  ideas  of  propriety  suggested.  In  these 
employments  I  have  found  my  time  pass  away,  not 
only  innocently y  but  pleasantly;  and  most  of  these 
lucubrations  are  literally  what  their  title  insinuates, 
the  produce  of  the  Winter  Evenings.  Let  me  be  par- 
doned, if  I  have  presumed  to  hope  that  some^  in  the 
various  tribes  of  mankind,  actuated  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  pursuits,  might  spend  an  hour  in  reading, 
as  I  have  in  writing  them,  with  at  least  so  much  diver- 
sion as  excludes  passion  and  vice,  and  prevents  the 
languor  of  total  inaction.  I  shall  not  presume  to  cen- 
sure those  who  prefer  whist,  or  the  theatre;  but  some 
will  prefer  a  book,  and,  in  pursuit  of  variety,,  may 
sometimes  take  up  mine. 

As  I  am  convinced  that  happiness  chiefly  consists  in 
occupation,  I  will  confess  that  the  amusement  of  my 
Winter  Evenings  has  been  my  pirincipal  design ;  but  if, 
in  the  variety  of  my  speculations,  I  have  been  led  to 
treat  of  topics  which  at  the  same  time  afibrd  improve- 
ment, I  shall  consider  it  as  so  much  clear  gain  and  as 
adding  a  real  value  to  my  production.  Indeed,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  whoever  furnishes  an  intellec- 
tual entertainment,  contributing  to  hH  up  those  hours, 
which  are  usually  devoted  to  relaxation,  though  he 
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should  not  approach  with  the  solcnln  air  of  a  professed 
instructor^  may  yet  add  much  to  public  and  private 
advantage.  He  may  occupy  vacant  minds,  whibh 
would  otherwise  deviate  into  vanity  and  vice  from  the 
want  of  avocation.  He  may  engage  those  hours  which  ^ 
might  become  burthensome,  or  be  injuriously  and 
disagreeably  lavished  iii  busy  and  trifling  imperti- 
nent. 

But  are  there  not  books  enough  already  for  this  and 
for  almost  every  other  purpose?  Is  not  the  world 
filled  with  books,  even  to  satiety  ?  Perhaps  so ;  but 
the  world  is  wide,  and  readers  more  numerous  at  pre- 
sent than  in  any  preceding  age.  Education,  both  libe- 
ral and  confined,  is  more  general  than  ever,  and  likely 
to  be  still  more  extensively  diffused. 

The  English  language  is  the  language  of  a  vast  con- 
tinent of  people,  greatly  increash^g  in  numbers,  and 
connecting  themselves  in  commercial  and  all  Other  en- 
gagements with  all  nations.  English  literature  is  of 
course  the  literature  of  America.  The  learning  of 
England  has  long  been  flowing  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Ganges.  The  authors  of  this  island  are  in  great 
repute  all  over  Europe.  So  that  if  writers  can  pro- 
duce works  worthy  of  attention,  there  is  little  reason 
to  fear  a  paucity  of  readers. 

But  granting  that  books  are  already  too  numerous, 
yet  let  it  be  conadered,  that  a  new  book  will  often  be 
read,  when  an  old  one,  of  equal  or  greater  merit,  will 
be  neglected.  Many  old  books  of  great  excellence 
are  become  scarce,  and  the  great  number  of  modem 
readers  could  not  so  easily  be  supplied  with  them,  even 
if  they  knew  theni,  and  valued  them,  as  with  the  mul- 
tiplied copies  of  a  new  publication.  Many  books, 
though  they  once  had  a  great  character,  and  are  still 
found  in  libraries  and  catalogues,  are  fallen  into  de- 
served oblivion,  and  consequently  a  vacancy  is  made 
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by  tbflir  demise  finr  an  ambitioiis  caiMMate  to  tsopfij 
tkeir  {daee. 

If  new  pabfications  were  {Mxihibited,  theie  is  ererj 
reason  to  believe  that  a  taste  for  fiteratnre  among  the 
pe<^le  would  decline.  The  love  of  £une  and  the  love 
of  novelty  are  the  great  incentives  of  both  writes  and 
readers.  The  profound  schdar  might  indeed  rqoioe 
as  he  pcNres  over  the  Bodldan  fdios,  that  he  was  not 
pestered  with  new  works  too  siqierfidal  to  attract  his 
notice;  hot  the  liberal  merchant^  the  inquisitive  mann- 
focturer,  the  country  gentl^nan,  the  various  posons 
who  fill  the  most  usefol  departments  in  life,  without 
pret^iding  to  literature^  would  find  a  copious  source 
of  pleasure  and  improv^nent  rescinded.  Is  the  in- 
nocent ddigfat  and  improvcmqit  of  dasses,  both  nu- 
merous and  respectabk,  though  not  professed  lUarati, 
to  be  neglected  ?  The  erudition  whidi  is  confined  to  a 
few  libraries^  or  locked  in  the  bosom  of  a  few  sdio- 
larsy  is  of  smaU  value  to  the  public  at  ilarge,  and  con- 
sequently>  when  viewed  with  an  eye  to  the  gmeral  wel- 
fere  of  society,  of  little  estimaticHi.  It  may  be  compared 
to  a  stagnant  pool,  large  perfai^  and  deep,  but  of 
little  utility ;  while  the  knowledge  whidi  displays  it- 
self in  p<^ular  works  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  river, 
fertOiiing,  refreshing,  and  embellishing  whole  pro- 
vinces, through  which  its  delightful  meanders  roll  their 
tide. 

Whatevm  the  aflbcted  joetenders  to  depth  and  soli- 
dity of  science  may  urge,  new  puUications  will  always 
OMitinue  to  exdte  curioa^  in  a  country  so  inteUigait, 
so  inqutntive,  so  free  as  Great  Britain.  In  every  new 
attenqpt,  expectation  is  on  tiptoe  to  see  whether  ihere 
is  not  some  impiovemofit ;  and  if  she  finds  not  all 
die  promised  herself,  she  usually  finds  something,  w  at 
least  has  been  pleasantly  occupied  in  the  anquiry . 

But  if  with  req>ect  to  die  j^esent  pages,  it  dionld 
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be  asked  and  answered  in  the  words  of  the  Roman 

poet, 

QuiB  legeX  hsc  ?— Nemo>  Hercule^  nemo 

Vel  duo,  Td  nemo.  Pms. 

If  this  answer  shotdd  unfortunately  be  a  true  one,  I 
may  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  my 
lucubrations  will  not  be  entirely  useless ;  because  ma- 
nu£M^urers  concerned  in  the  mechanical  part  of  a 
work  must  be  employed,  and  the  trunkmt^ers  sup- 
plied. Why  may  not  one  waste  one*s  share  of  paper, 
that  will  otherwise  be  wasted? 

Stnlta  est  dementia— perituns  parcere  dkartse.  Jut. 

One  advantage  will  certainly  attend  the  waste 
occasioned  by  unfortunate  authors,  since  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  contributes  greatly  to  the  public  revenue. 

It  is  with  such  affected  jocularity  that  writers  en- 
deavour to  put  a  good  face  on  a  disappointment,  which 
none,  who  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  write,  could 
consider  with  perfect  indifference. 

The  good  opinion  of  readers  cannot  but  be  grateful 
to  writers,  whatever,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts^  they 
may  insinuate  to  the  contrary. 

The  phOosophy,  if  there  really  be  any  such,  which 
teaches  an  utter  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
is  favourable  to  no  beneficial  quality,  and  conduces 
chiefly  to  the  increase  of  that  silly  pride  from  which  it 
derives  its  origin. 

Though  selfish  motives  of  every  kind  should  be 
removed,  which  is  more  than  in  the  present  state  caa 
often  be  effected ;  yet,  whoever  wishes  to  do  good,  and  to 
affi>rd  a  rational  amusement,  must  wish  to  be  accept- 
able, for  without  pleasing,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
profit. 

I  will  make  no  pretensions  to  that  superiority  which 
considers  censure  and  applause  with  equal  insensibility. 
I  confess  I  shall  derive  a  sincere  satisfaction  from 
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being,  well  received  by  my  reader.     The  present  busi 
ness  of  self-introduction  may  be  a  little  awkward ;  but^ 
before  we  part^  I  hope  to  obtaia  bis  coi^dence^  and 
that  he  will  not  in  any  respect  be  the  worse  for  honour- 
ing me  with  his  attention. 

Introductory  papers  have  usually  been  more  embar- 
rassing to  writers  than  those  which  succeeded  them. 
Cerempnies  of  introduction  are  seldom  pleasant  inxeid 
life;  but  to  write  on  one's  self  and  one's  own  views  and 
undertakings^  however  pleasing  to  self^love^  is  apt  to 
cause  in  the  reader  a  considerable  degree  of  wemness. 
Lent  I  should  fairly  lull  him  to  sleep  on  the  very  first 
Winter  Evening,  which  would  be  an  inauspicious  com- 
mencement, I  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  wish  him 
good  night,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

I  will  trespass  on  his  patience  but  a  little  longer : 
I  find  it  good  policy,  like  some  of  my  predecessors,  to 
defend  my  title  from  the  attacks  of  witticism  by  an- 
ticipation. I  deisre  therefore  to  give  notice,  like  Mr. 
Fitz-Adam  in  the  beginning  of  the  miscellaneous  paper 
called  The  World,  that  if  any  one  shall  be  disposed  to 
say,  these  Winter  Evenings  are  cold,  or  dfirk,  or  dull, 
or  tedious,  that  more  fire  orix^ire  light  is  wanted  ;  the 
joke  vfrill  be  considered  as  worn  out,  that  it  will  not  he 
allowed  to  pass  in  currency,  but  be  cried  down,  like 
coin  too  li^t,  and  deficient  in  sterling  value. 

With  respect  to  my  title,  which  is  thus  espgys^d  to 
the  shafts  of  witticism,  some  title  was  necessary,  and 
that  of  Winter  Evenings  appeared  sufficiently  distinc- 
tive. Attic  Evenings,  which  Gellius  has  anticipated, 
would  have  been  too  ostentatious.  It  would  have  led 
the  reader  to  expect  a  greater  quantity  of  attic  salt 
than  I  shall  be  able  to  supply,  and  might  have  tempted 
him  to  say. 

Quid  tanto  dignum  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  ?  Hor. 

I  believe  it  will  be  best  to  say  no  more  about  the 
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motives  which  produce  these  Lucubrations  to  the 
public  eye.  I  might  Indeed  talk  much  of  a  regard  for 
the  public  good.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  pro  bono 
publico  on  the  front  of  the  house,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
a  book,  is  rather  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  motive  of  any  conduct 
rendered  most  ostensible  often  operates  with  least 
force,  and  that  the  inducement  studiously  disavowed  or 
Concealed  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  actions, 
the  real  spring  and  the  prime  mover.  The  heart  is 
certainly  deceitful,  and  it  is  the  safest  method,  if  we 
would  neitfher  delude  ourselves  nor  others,  not  arro- 
gantly to  assume  any  exalted  superiority  of  prindplei 
but  to  let  good  motives  be  evinced  by  good  conduct* 
Whatever  pretences  I  might  make  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  might  appear  perhaps,  on  a  careful  analy- 
sis, that  a  great  portion  of  the  moving  principle 
consisted  of  mere  vanity  and  a  downright  scribmK 
cacoethes.  If  so,  tiiough  the  infirmity  of  human  nature 
may  be  lamented,  yet  the  number  of  authors  excited 
by  similar  causes  will  always  keep  each  other  in  coun 
tenance.  And,  indeed,  why  shoidd  people  be  outrage 
ously  angry  with  a  vain  and  poor  writer  ?  A  man  of 
a  restless  activity  may,  in  pursuit  of  distinction,  spend 
his  time  much  more  injuriously  to  society  than  in 
writing  a  foolish  book.  It  is  a  consolatory  reflection, 
that  a  book  can  neither  trouble  nor  hurt  us  without 
our  own  co-operation. 

Un  lifire  Toui  deplait  ?— Qd  vous  force  a  lire  ?      Boilbav. 


EVENING  II. 

OP  9HB  TITLES  OF  M1S0BLLANB0U8  PAPBRS. 

That  ancient  grammarian,  Aulus  Gellius,  with  a 
delicacy  which  may  be  deemed  a  little  too  scrupulous, 
is  fearful  lest  the  title  of  his  book,  Attic  Evenings, 
should  be   considered   as   arrogant  or  affected,  and 
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therefore  anxiously  tskes  care  to  inform  his  reader^ 
that  his  lucubrations  were  so  called,  solely  because 
they  were  written  in  Attica  during  a  winter's  residence 
in  diat  country.  He  is  unwilling  to  let  it  be  supposed, 
that  he  intended  to  assume  the  merit  of  Attic  elegance 
or  wit,  or  to  allure  readers  by  the  artifice  of  an  inviting 
and  ostentatious  title. 

After  making  his  own  apology,  he  proceeds  to  cen- 
sure the  affectation  of  titles  assumed  in  ancient  time^ 
by  the  writers  of  miscellanies ;  and  though  his  stiric- 
tures  on  them  are  generally  just,  yet  he  too  severely 
condemns  some,  which  are  not  deficient  either  in  a 
decent  humility,  or  in  the  propriety  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

I  think  it  nnay  afford  amusement  to  the  English 
reader  to  view  some  of  the  inventions  of  classical 
authorship  in  that  important  part  of  a  work,  the  fSEibri* 
cation  of  a  title  page.  Many  of  them  hav^  beei) 
borrowed  and  greatly  embellished  by  the  moderns,  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  notice  by  the  first  ipage ;  as  the 
inkeeper  invites  the  traveller  by  a  gilded  Bacchus^  a 
Tun  and  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  and  the  tempting  inscrip- 
tion, ''  Good  Entertainment  for  Man  and  Horse." 

The  title  of  the  muses,  as  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us^ 
was  8(mietimes  giYen  to  poetical  miscellanies,  by  which 
the  poet  rather  arrogantly  injsinuated  that  his  work 
was  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  inspiring  Nine.  But 
it  was  by  no  means  con&ied  to  poetry.  I  believe, 
indeed,  it  more  frequently  occurred  in  history,  where 
Herodotus  had  set  the  example  of  it,  by  distinguishing 
each  of  his  books  by  the  name  of  a  Muse.  Some 
critics  acquit  Herodotus  of  the  apparent  arrogance, 
and  suppose  that  these  elegant  appellations  were  be- 
stowed on  his  books  by  his  sanguine  admirers,  in  age9 
long  after  the  writer  was  no  more. 

The  Graces  were  the  names  bestowed  on  three 
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orations  of  .Sschines^  to  which  the  beauty ^  of  their 
language  is  said  to  have  given  them  a  just  claim ;  but 
this  title  must  not  be  imputed  to  the  author^s  vanity,  as 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  Vfras  the  voluntary 
reward  of  the  reader*s  approbation. 

SvLViE  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  as  well  as  com- 
monest titles  prefixed  to  the  miscellanies  of  the  ancients. 
The  origin  of  it  is  the  Greek  Hyle;  and  the  authors, 
who  first  assumed  it,  modestly  intimated  by  it,  that 
they  had  collected  a  store  of  timber  or  materials, 
which  themselves,  or  others,  might  hereafter  use  in 
erecting  a  regular  structure.  The  Sylvje  of  Statins 
are  said  by  the  critics  to  be  more  valuable  than  his 
finished  compositions.  In  imitation  of  him  many 
modem  writers  of  Latin  poetry  have  entitled  the  mis- 
cellaneous parts  of  their  books,  Stlvje  ;  and  our  own 
Ben  Johnson,  alluding  to  the  ancient  title  of  Sylv®,  de- 
nominates some  of  his  smaller  works.  Underwoods.  He 
en^tles  his  observations  on  men  and  things,  timber  ; 
which  must  appear  unaccountably  singular  to  the  un- 
learned reader,  and  is  in  truth  not  a  little  pedantic. 
He  adds  in  Latin,  the  following  marginal  explanation: 
The  book  is  called,  says  he.  Timber,  Sylva,  Hyle,  firom 
the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  matter  which  it  con- 
tains ;  for  as  we  commonly  call  an  indefinite  number 
of  trees  growing  together  indiscriminately,  a  wood ;  so 
the  ancients  entitled  those  of  their  books,  in  which 
little  miscellaneous  pieces  were  irregularly  arranged, 
Sylvas,  or  Timber-trees. 

Qdintilun  describes  the  works  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Stlvjb,  as  struck  out  with  the  impulse  of  a 
sudden  calenture,  ml^to  excussa  cabre,  and  aligns 
causes  for  the  appellation  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

If  the  name  should  be  differently  interpreted,  and 
understood  to  suggest  the  pleasantness  and  variety  of 
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a  wood,  abounding  with  ^very  diversity  of  foliage  and 
dispkying  many  a  sweet  flowret  in  all  the  beautiful 
'wildness  of  Nature ;  Sylva,  the  Wood,  the  Grove,  or 
the  Fwest,  would  not  be  improper  titles  foi"  a  miiscd- 
lany,  provided  it  were  of  merit  enough  to  answer  the 
expectation  of  beauty  and  diversity  which  such  titles 
might  justly  raise. 

Peplon,  or  PEMiOs,  the  Mantle,  was  prefixed  to 
^orks  c(Hisisting  of  detached  pieces  on  various  subjects. 
The  Peplon,  according  to  the  description  of  Potter,  was 
a  white  garment  without  sleeves,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  r^resenting  the  exploits  of  Minerva,  par*- 
tieularly  in  the  battles  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter ; 
but  though  this  was  originally  the  only  subject,  it  was 
iQot  retained  so  exclusively  as  not  to  admit  the  em- 
broidery of  other  figures  which  had  no  relation  to  it. 
In  the  process  of  time  the  heroes  of  Athens,  after  an 
important  victory,  were  delineated  upon  it  with  sump- 
tuous elegmice,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  grand  festivied 
of  Minerva,  as  «n  honorary  reward  of  past  merit,  and 
an  incitement  to  future.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  dis- 
tingtHshing  with  the  n^ne  Pephn  such  books  or  poems 
as  described  the  atdiievements  of  great  warriors. 
Aristotle  wrote  a  poem  of  this  kind,  and  called  it  The 
Pepbm.  It  comprised  the  tives  and  death  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  countrymen.  Every  history  concluded 
with  an  epiti^h  of  two  lines.  The  loss  of  the  Stagi- 
rite's  P^lon  is  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  Grecian 
history,  and  to  polite  letters.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  diat  when  the  Greeks  expressed  their  highest 
approbation  of  a  hero,  it  was  a  proverbial  saying  among 
4hem,  Ik  is  worthy  of  the  Pepkm. 

But  the  word  was  not  applied  only  to  die  Pephn  of 
Minerva.  It  signified  the  external  vestment  of  any 
dignified  lady ;  and  firom  the  deemption  of  it,  may  be 
imagined  to  resemble  the  modern  or  orientd  shawl. 
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.The  ladies  of  Gfeeee  dismayed  their  singukr  ingenuity 
in  decorating.it  with  the  richest, imd  mostpicturesque 
jdelioeations  wl^ch  their  manual  ingenuity  could  pro* 
duce :  and  the  art  of  the  weaver^  the  dyer^  and.the  en- 
graver, had  not  then  superseded  die  fiiie  operations  of 
the  needle. 

V  The  poetr  therefore,  who  assumed  tibis  title,  promised 
his  readers  every  variety  of  the  most  vivid  colourang 
and  picturesque  im^^ery.  He  called  them*  to  view  a 
richly  figured  tissue,  a  mantle  emhroidered  with  gold 
^nd  puri^.  I  should  think  the  title  more  properly 
^ppropi^ated  to  the  works  of  the  Sapphos  than  of  the 
Aristotles,  though  Anstotle  adqpt^  it.  We  have^  I  he- 
)ieve,  many  ladies  in  our  own  country  who  could  with 
equal  ease  and  elegance  produce  a  Peplon  in  it&  literal 
or  its  figurative  sfpse* 

A  ;jmscellaneous  author  of  Antiquity,  who  wished  to 
cqnvey  the  id^  pf  ^reat  exuherwce  and  inexhaustible 
v^ipety,  dfiuwunated  his  work  kbras  amaltheias^  or 
the  l](orn  of  Amakhea,  which  will  be  more  generally 
understood  if  I  render  it  the  cornucopia.  The  pretty 
fable  of  Jupter^s  rewarding  Amalthea,  the  nurse  who 
fed  him  with  goat's  milk  in  iiis  infancy,  by  gii^g  her 
a  J^om  of  the  ^po^ty  from  which  cAie  should  be  able  to 
take  rwhfd;ever  she  wanted,  gave  rise  to  this  title,  and 
to  itibie  iiie^  «if  ijbe  et^rnuoopjia,  which  is  now  ^Euniliar 
to  the  illiterate.  As  a  title  it  was  too  ostentatioiss,  and 
savoured  sem^l^ng  of  the  vain  preteni^Bs  of  em- 

A  Pive  iwtd  ^  Hoiteycoakb  conveyed  at  once  the  idea 
of  industry  ,and  lidste  in  the  collector,  ^md  of  jsweetneea 
in  the  i^Uectipn.  It  is  obvious  to  condude  therelore, 
that  the  G^e^  word  kerion  would  become  the  title  of 
miscellaneous  books;  and  if  the  books  were  merely 
compilations  for  the  works  of  others,  I  can  see  in  it  no 
propriety.    But  th^t  a  man  should  compare  his  own 
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works  to  honey^  and  invite  the  reader  by  his  title  to 
taste  the  luscious  store^  is  a  degree  of  self-conceit  which 
may  perhaps  justify  the  censure  and  the  contempt  of 
Gellius. 

LiMON^  or  the  Meadow^  was  a  pleasing  title  g^ven 
to  the  ancients  to  works  variegated  with  all  the  colours 
of  a  fertile  imagination.  It  affords  the  reader  cause  to 
expect  flowers  richly  interspersed;  cowslips,  violets, 
blue-bells ;  verdure,  softness,  fragrance,  and  plenty.  I 
imagine  it  to  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  poetry.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  a  small  collection  of  juvenile 
poems  by  that  polite  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  title  of  Limon,  in  imitation  of  those 
ancients  whom  he  admires  with  warmth,  and  imitates 
with  peculiar  taste. 

To  make  these  miscellaneous  compositions,  every 
title  which  could  express  a  coUection  of  flowers  has 
been  adopted  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns :  hence 
Anthera,  Florilegium,  Anthologia,  Polyanthaea ;  hence 
also  the  Nosegay,  the  Garland,  the  Wreath,  the  Chaplet, 
and  tiie  Festoon. 

Lychnus,  or  the  Torch,  another  title  mentioned  by 
Gelhus,  sufficiently  pointed  out  a  book  which  was  to 
diffuse  light ;  but  it  falls  under  the  imputation  of  arro- 
gance, and,  like  Eurehata,  Discoveries  (which  Ben 
Johnson  has  adopted),  raises  our  expectation  to  a  dan- 
gerous eminence. 

Strohatbus,  or  the  Carpet,  resembles  the  Peplon. 
PiNAX  or  Pinakidion,  the  Picture,  conveyed  an  obvious 
yet  pleasing  idea.  Panectb,  though  chiefly  appUed  to 
collections  of  law,  extended  also  to  miscellaneous  books 
of  polite  literature,  and  seems  intended  to  signify  some- 
thing like  the  monthly  magazines,  as  the  word  might 
be  rendered  in  the  modem  style,  the  Universal  Repo- 
sitory or  general  Receptacle. 

Enchiridion,  the  Manual,  or  rather  the  Little  Dag- 
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ger,  was  a  common  title  to  works  of  smi^  magnitude 
comprehending  things  of  giteat  moment.  In  its  proper 
sense  it  was  the  small  swdrd^  which  the  soldiers  wore 
constantly  at  their  sides  for  personal  defehceagainsi  any/ 
sudden  assault.  Applied,  to  a  book^  it  signified  a  little 
treatise  always  at  hand^  comprehending  arguments  for 
occasional  defence  and  constant  security.  The  Enchi« 
ridion  of  Epictetus  was  a  compendium  of  his  philo* 
sophy^  in  a  pocket  volume^  as  a  pocket  companion^  no 
less*convenient  to  refute  the  gain-sayers^  than  a  pocket 
pistol^  to  repel  a  thief  or  assassin,  or  than  a  pocket  cor- 
dial, to  exhilarate  the  spirits  upon  any  occasional  de- 
pression. 

But  enough  of  ancient  titles.  If  Aulus  Gellius  had 
lived  in  modern  times,  I  belieye  he  would  have  con- 
sidered the  titles  which  he  has  stigmatized  with  die 
appellation  of  Festivitates  Inscriptianum,  diverting  and 
absurd  Titles,  modest  and  unassuming  in  comparison 
with  some  which  it  would  be  easy,  though  rather  invi- 
dious, to  enumerate  in  the  English  language.  Popular 
theology,  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  exhibited  some 
titular  curiosities ;  such  as,  Crums  of  Comfort,  a  Shove, 
Looking-glass,  Pathways,  Ladders,  Doors,  Cordials^ 
Jewels,  and  many  others,  which  excite  a  smile,  or  would 
ofiend  modem  delicacy.  Though  most  incongruous 
to  the  seriousness  of  rational  divinity  they  are  chiefly 
prefixed  to  religious  books.  I  believe  the  authors  were 
truly  sincere  in  the  doctrines  they  taught ;  but  if  they 
had  intended  to  ridicule  what  they  reverenced,  they 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  successful  expedient 
than  the  drollery  of  a  quaint  and  ludicrous  title-page. 

That  works  addressed  to  the  illiterate  should  be  re- 
commended by  a  pompous  title-page,  is  not  wonderful. 
Their  sagacious  editors  know  that  vulgar  minds  are 
captivated  by  bold  pretensions  and  warm  professions 
in  literature  as  in  medicine;     Since  the  artifice  is  an 
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ionobsnt  one,  and  sneoeedi^'  in^  ^  i^MBifSfradki^  use!ut 
books  among  tliose  by  wliom  infraction  is  greatly' 
wanted ;  wUle^  at  tbe  same^ime^-  it4&^too*  appiarent  t¥ 
deceive  the  well  educated  and  senabte;  ifr' deserves  not' 
iHe  seTerity  of  satire^  though  it  mustr  of  neceMty  excite 
some  degree  of  derkion^    For  splendour  and  copious- 
ness  of  panegyrical  epithet,  no  age'  e^  produice  a  pa- 
rallel to  many  of'  the  curioM  titles  and  recommenda- 
tions printed  on  the  blue  covers  of  works  delivered 
to  the  expecting  world  in  weekly  numbers.     Language 
toil?  in  vain  for  expressions  adequate  to  the  excellence 
of  the  compositions^  the  beauty  of  the  type  and  paper, 
and  the  superb  elegance  of  the  copper-plate.     Grand, 
imperial,  magnificent,  unparalleled,  are  the  beggarly 
epithets  which  the  editors  are  compelled  to  use  from 
the  deficiency  of  language.    All  this  is  laughable ;  but 
it  is  found  to  introduce  a  Bible>  or  a  System  of  Geo- 
graphy, or  a  History  of' England,  into  the  family  of^ 
some  poor  medianic,  who  spends,  on  Saturday  for  an 
improving  or  entertaining  book,  that  shilling  which 
liiight  otherwise  be  lavished  in  riot  and  intemperance. 

In  the  higher  ranks  of  literature,  I  know  not  that 
any  peculiar  affectation  in  titles  is  at  present  observed 
to  prevail.  There  is,  indeed,  too  much  good  sense  in 
the  age  to  tolerate  either  arrogance  or  affectation  in  a 
title-page. 

The  only  rule  for  the  regulation  of  a  title  is,  what 
common  sense  suggests,  that  it  should  be  concise,  as 
descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  book  as  conciseness 
will  allow,  easy  to  be  pronounced,  and  easy  to  be  re- 
membered. A  title-page  may  be  compared  to  the  portal 
of  an  edifice.  Who  would  exhibit  the  magnificence  of 
Grecian  architecture,  the  fluted  column;  and  the  sculp- 
tured capital>  at  the  entrance  of  a  cottage  ?  Pliny,  who 
ridicules  the  inrithig  titles,  some  of  which  are  already 
de9cribed,conclude8  with  this  lively  exclamation :  At  cum 
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intrac&%  Dii  Deaqw,  qusm  nihil  in  tne^  imcmes! 
'^But  wh^n  you  shall  have  accepted  the  invitatioh  and 
have  entered  in^  ye  Gods  and  Goddes3es>  what  a  mere 
nothing  you  wiU  find  in  the  middle !" 

A  title  may  inveigle  the  unwary ;  but  thinking  .men 
and  posterity  will  form  their  judgments  solely  from 
the  contents  of  a  book ;  and  if  they  are  valuable^  th6 
old  adage  may  be  applied  them ;  ^'  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush.** 

If  books  of  repute  have  not  at  present  pompous  titles 
derived  from  Greek  and  Latin,  yet  public  sights  and 
public  places  and  buildings  abound  in  them. 

PKny  and  Gellius  would  perhaps  be  a  little  severe 
on  Holophusicon,  Eiduraneon,  Panorama,  Vitropyrix, 
Microcosm^  Lactarium,  Rhedarium,  and  Adelphi.  It 
would  not^  in  this  learned  age,  be  smrprisiing  to  ^e  a 
barber  style  himself  on  the  architrave  of  his  peruke  ware- 
house, Phlebotomist,  Odontologist,  Chiropodist,  Pogb- 
notomist,  and  P.  C.  A.  or  Professor  of  the  Cosmetic  Art. 
It  is  a  little  affectation  of  no  consjequence ;  and  there- 
fore one  need  not  exclaim  with  the  Satirist, 

— '- — Non  possum  fenre  Quirites^ 
Onecam  urbem,— — 

Indeed,  the  love  of  pretty  and  well-sounding  names 
extends  to  private  life, .  and  displays  itself  at  the  font 
of  baptism.  The  names  of  Dorothy,  Deborah,  Abigail, 
Bridget,  Judith,  Barbara,  Prudence,  Charity,  Grace, 
Obedience,  hav^  given  way  to  Carolina,  Wilhelmina, 
Charlotta,  Emily,  Amelia,  and  Henrietta.  Even  the  good 
old  English,  Ann,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  are  elegantly 
converted  into  Anna,  Maria,  and  Ehza.  This  great 
improvement  of  national  taste,  which  is  at  present  vi- 
sible in  the  lowest  as  well  as  highest  class,  is  doubtless, 
diffiised  over  the  kingdom  by  sentimental  novels,  where 
a  Deborah,  or  a  Bridget,  even  if  they  were  of  a  degree 
of  beauty,  understanding,  and  goodness,  approaching  to 
angelic,  would  at  first  sight  strike  the  imagination  as 
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-r-a  shocking  creature  I  Snch  is  the  power  of  .Names ! 
And  I  will  ^ree,  that  it  is  very  de^ir&ble  to  hf^e  a 
good  name^  and  I  hope  to  see  the  EmSfes  and  Hcfla- 
riettas  of  the  present  day,  deserve  a  good  name  by  ex- 
ceeding  in  virtile  and  good  housewifery,  as  well  as  in 
elegance  of  taste,  the  Deborahs  and  the  Dorbthies;  the 
Brodences  and  the  Charities,  the  Loves  and  the  Graces 
of  our  great-grand*mothers. 


EVENING  III. 

ON  SOME  PECULIARITIES  IN  PERIODICAL  ESSAYS. 

.  The  physicians  call  a  medicine  which  contains  effi* 
qent  ingredients  in  a  small  vdume,  and  of  a  pleasant 
or  tolerable  taste,  an  elegant  medidne.  Moralists, 
who  are  the  physicians  of  the  mind,  have  usually  b^en 
eo^leavourii^  to  render  their  prescriptiotis  pdatable 
by  the  form  of  administering  them,  and  to  present  their 
readers  with  an  elegant  medicine,  a  moral  cathartic, 
gilded  to  please  the  eye,  and  sweetened  \o  soodi  the 
taste. 

He  who  writes  on  morality  usually  gives  advice ;  a 
free  gift,  which  is  the  least  acceptable  of  all  bounties, 
as,  while  it  adds  to  our  wisdom^  it  derogates  from 
what  we  value  a  great  deal  more,  our  pride  or  self- 
consequence.  The  drau^it  is  nauseous,  though 
salubrious;  hence  the  writer  endeavours  to  borrow 
somediing  from  art,  to  render  it  an  elegant  medidne. 
He  infuses  into  the  phial  a  little  syrup  of  sugar,  or  a 
comfortable  cordial,  that  the  patient  may  not  make 
wjry  faces,  or  throw  it  out  of  the  window. 

/No  form  in  England  has  been  more  frequently 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  than  that  of  diurnal  or  periodi- 
ca papers.  Doctor  Addison,  and  a  few  others,  eminent 
in  the  faculty,  made  them  very  agreeable ;  but  repetatwr 
/ufustus  has  been  so  frequently  put  on  the. labels  by. 
succeeding  practitioners,  that  the  salutary  cordial,  this. 
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cor/ectio  cardiacay  though  rendered  as  sweet  as  synip^ 
operates  at  last  like  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha. 

Yet  every  mode  of  introducing  an  air  of  novelty  ha3 
been  tried  by  the  periodical  writers.  Allegories, 
Diaries,  Eastern  Tales,  Little  Novels,  Letters  from 
Correspondents,  Humour,  Irony,  Argument,  and  I>e- 
clamation,  have  been  used  to  vary  the  form  of  convey- 
ing periodical  instruction.  These  contrivances  were 
sucee^ul,  till  the  repetition  of  the  same  modes  of 
diversification  caused  a  nausea. 

The  Spectator  himself  talked  so  much  about  the 
dress  of  the  fair  sex,  that,  as  tradition  informs  ub,  his 
readers  began  to  be  weary,  and  wished  him^to  take 
his  i^ve.  What  his  animadversions  on  tuckers,  petd- 
coats,  and  fans,  might  effect  among  our  grand-mothers, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  at  present  all  such  papers,  though 
they  may  raise  a  smile,  seem  to  produce  little  at teti- 
tion,  and  no  reformation. 

But  though  the  modes  of  conveying  instruction  may 
lose  their  estimation  by  continual  recurrence,  yet  in- 
struction itself  can  never  be  depreciated,  if  it  is  founded 
cm  the  solid  basis  of  experience  and  sound  reason ;  and 
perhaps  the  best  method  of  conve^ng  it,  is  that  which 
is  plainly  addressed  to  the  understanding,  without  any 
quunt  contrivance,  or  laborious  attempt  at  novelty  of 
form,  a  contrivance  and  attempt  which  too  often  ter- 
minate in  a  disgusting  affectation.  In  an  Eastern  tale, 
.for  itistance,  one  may  be  pleased  with  the  language, 
with  the  imagery,  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  invention; 
but  as  to  the  moral  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it, 
it  would  at  present  be  more  efficacious,  if  delivered  in 
plain  terms,  without  those  visible  and  palpable  artifices 
which  are  become  trite  and  trivial. 

Allegories  also  ar^  now,  from  their  frequency,  more 
valual^  for  the  die^n  and  splendid  figures  whk^h  the 
fimcy  of  the  writer  paints,  than  for  their  moral  efficacy ; 
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which  I  believe  in  a  lettered  age  nught  be  better  ac- 
complished in  a  manner  less  indistinct  and  operose. 

Evident  imitation^  if  unsuccessfiol^  becomes  contempt- 
ible ;  and  even  if  it  resemble  its  original^  it  is  still 
considered>  like  a  good  copy  of  a  fine  picture^  as  of 
very  subordinate  value^  and  seldom  continues  to  please 
long  after  its  first  appearance.  Diaries  of  Belles  and 
Beaus^  Extraordinary  Intelligence^  Cross  Readings  of 
newspapers^  are  now  w^rn  thread-bare.  Indeed^  every 
mode  of  humour^  which  the  Spectator  adopted^  has 
been  imitated  so  often  as  to  have  lost  something  of  its 
grace. 

But  the  plain  and  unaflfected  manner  of  uttering 
ideas  land  sentiments  can  never  be  out  of  fashion ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  very  manner  which  nature  requires  and 
common  sense  adopts.  Apparel  can  never  be  out  of 
iasUon^  though  the  cut  of  a  coat^  and  the.  shape  of  a 
shoe-buckle,  may  vary  every  month.  It  is  the  great 
advantage  of  adhering  to  nature  in  the  works  of  art, 
'  that  what  was  once  excellent  lyill  always  be  so ;  what 
once  gave  a  rational  pleasure  will  continue  to  give  it, 
like  a  natural  spring,  which,  though  it  may  not  throw 
its  waters  into  so  great  a  variety  of  forms  as  the  artifi- 
cial fountiun  of  the  engineer,  will  continue  to  supply 
an  exuberant  stream,  when  the  scanty  canal  is  ex- 
hausted or  the  machinery  destroyed. 

Good  sense,  expressed  in  good  language^  interesting 
subjects  of  learning,  familiarized  to  tibe  curious,  or 
:  rendered  agreeable  to  the  idle,  cannot  fail  of  being 
acceptable  in  general,  though  they  should  appear  in 
the  unadorned  dress  of  a  direct  appeal  tp  the  reason ; 
while,  in  the  imitative  garb  of  preceding  writers,  they 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous. or  irksome. 

The  compound  names  signed  by  pretended  corre- 
apondents  to  supposititious  letters  in  periodical  works 
become  nauseous  by  continual  iniitation.    The  Spec- 
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tator  has  a  great  number  of  them,  and  they  were 
entertaining  enough  for  once;  but  who  can  bear, 
withdut  exclaiming,  Ohe  jam  satis  est !  the  never- 
ceasing  iteration  of  such  as  Kitty  Termagant^  Susanna 
Frost,  Ralph  Crotchett,  Abraham  Spy,  Mary  Mean- 
weU,  Rebecca  Nettletop,  Eve  Afterday,  which  occur  to 
me  in  a  moment  on  casually  opening  a  volume  of  the 
Spectator?  Imitation  of  things  so  easily  imitable 
produces  Only  the  flat  and  the  vapid.  It  is  better  to 
communicate  the  sentiments  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  these  characters  and  names  without  a  veil,  than 
with  one  so  transparent  and  so  antiquated,  as  neither 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  covering  nor  of  an  ornament. 

The  pourtraying  of  characters  in  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  such  as  Curio,  Gelasimus,  Belinda,  Opsinous, 
though  a  very  convenient  mode  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion, begins,  from  its  everlasting  use,  to  be  rather  dull. 

It  was  at  first  a  lively  way  of  speaking  an  author's 
thoughts  in  an  imaginary  character.  But  the  method 
is  so  common,  that  the  natural  way  of  addressing  the 
reader  is  now  more  agreeable  and  effectual.  When 
fictitious  names  were  first  used,  the  reader  was  some- 
times, usefully  for  himself,  deceived  into  an  opinion, 
that  a  real  character  was  concealed  under  the  masque; 
but  he  how  knows,  as  well  as  the  author,  that  it  is  only 
an  obvious  imitative  trick,  used  when  invention  is  at  a 
loss  to  diversify  the  discourse^ 

It  is  the  imitation,  for  ever  repeated,  of  mere  modes 
of  conveying  ideas,  which  renders  periodical  papers  of 
great  merit  rather  distasteful.  Good  thoughts  de- 
livered in  this  miscellaneous  manner  cannot  fail  of 
being  agreeable,  when  the  reader  is  not  palled  with 
attempts  to  please  him  by  mere  tricks,  which  he  has 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  already,  as  not  to  be  in 
the  least  pleased  by  them,  but  rather  to  consider  them 
as  impediments  .to  the  main  business,  the  discovery 
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of  the  doctrine^  the  mmn  scope  and  opinion  of  the 
author. 

The  insertion  of  letters  from  pretended  correspond- 
ents in  miscellaneous  papers  is  a  convenient  mode  of 
expressing  some  ideas  and  characters^  which  an  authbr 
could  not  so  well  or  so  probably  express  in  his  own 
person.  It  may  be  allowed  for  its  convenience;  but, 
when  unnecessary,  it  ceases  at  present  to  please^ 
because  the  artifice  is  visible,  and  no  longer  leaves  the 
reader  in  doubt  whether  the  letter  comes  from  a  real 
correspondent,  which  was  originally  an  useful  deception. 
The  reader  knows,  tliat  he  who  sends,  and  he  who 
receives  and  comments  on  the  letter,  is  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  person ;  and  if  he  looks  at  the  signa- 
ture, he  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  what  is  the  subject, 
as  the  name  is  commonly  a  compound  of  the  epithets 
or  words  which  describe  the  character.  But  I  must 
take  care  here  (for  Cynthius  aurem  vellit)  not  to  lay 
down  a  law  which  will  operate  against  myself;  for,  in 
the  course  of  these  Winter  Evenings,!  shall  sometimes 
have  occasion  for  a  country  or  a  London  correspondent, 
and  must  solicit  the  readers  indulgence. 

Indeed  the  whole  plan  of  diurnal  essays  has  been  so 
frequently  pursued,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  causing  that 
effect  which  a  satiety,  even  of  excellence,  is  too  apt  to 
produce  on  human  nature,  one  of  whose  strongest 
appetites  is  a  desire  of  novelty. 

But  if  affectation,  and  too  servile  an  imitation,  are 
avoided,  there  can  be  no  rational  objection  to  commu- 
nicating ideas  on  any  subject  of  morality,  learning, 
science,  arts,  or  taste,  in  short  miscellaneous  treatises. 
Modes  may  be  disgustful,  but  truth  and  reason  must 
continue  to  give  satisfaction,  whether  communicated 
in  the  form  and  under  the  title  of  diurnal  or  periodical 
essays,  or  of  long,  just,  and  legitimate  dissertations. 

Dissertations  and  systems  are  properly  addressed  to 
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Otoe  kind  of  readers ;  but  not  to  all.  They  are  improv- 
ing and  delightful  to  professed  students ;  while  to  the 
general  reader,  they  appear  heavy  and  tedious.  Lau^ 
dant  ilia,  sed  ista  kgunt.  They  praise  and  admire 
learned  and  grave  writings,  but  they  read  those  which 
are  more  &miliar. 

Readers  may  indeed  be  subdivided  into  a  thousand 
different  classes ;  but  in  a  comprehensive  division  they 
may  be  separated  into  the  professional,  philosophical 
and  miscellaneous. 

Professional  readers,  those  who  read  either  to  qua-^ 
lify  for  the  assumption  of  a  profession,  or  to  regulate 
the  conduct  and  exercise  of  one  already  assumed, 
require  regular  and  complete  treatises,  according  to 
Aristotle's  description,  with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  However  tedious  and  dull,  they  must  go 
through  such  books  as  furnish,  in  any  way,  stores  of 
professional  knowledge.  Their  reading  is  a  duty. 
They  must  proceed  in  the  appointed  road,  like  the 
stage  coach,  whether  the  sky  be  clear  or  clouded,  and 
whether  the  country,  and  prospects  around  it,  be  plear 
sant  or  dreary.  They  must  drink  at  the  fountain  head, 
whether  the  water  flow  copiously  in  spontaneous 
streams,  or  whether  it  must  be  drawn  from  the  well 
by  persevering  and  painful  labour. 

Philosophical  readers,  those  whose  abilities,  oppor- 
tunities, and  ambition,  lead  them  to  attempt  improve- 
ments in  science,  must  also  penetrate  to  the  interiora 
rerum,  and  cut  through  rocks  and  mountains,  like 
Hannibal,  in  ascending  the  eminences  to  which  they 
aspire.  They  are  not  to  be  diverted  in  their  progress, 
by  listening,  like  the  shepherd, .  to  the  purling  of  the 
streamlet  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  nor  by 
culling  the  cowslip  of  the  meadows.  Their  very  toil  is  a 
delight  to  them;  and  they  come  forth  at  last  Bacons^ 
Boyles,  Lockes,  and  Newtons. 
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But  the  miscellaneous  readers  are  certainly  the  mo»i 
numerous ;  and  as  they  form  not  only  a  majority^  hut 
a  very  respectafble  part  of  n^ankipd^  their  literary 
wants  are  worthy  of  supply.  They  consist  of  all  con- 
ditions, of  the  young  and  the.old,  the  ifentlemam  and 
the  merchant,  the  soldier,  the  mariner,  the  subordinate 
practiidoner  in  medicine  and  law,  of  those  who  hold 
places  in  puUic  offices,  even  of  the  philosopher  and 
professor,  in  their  leisure  hours ;  and  lastly,  though' 
not  the  least  numerous  or  important,  of  the. ladies.  A 
beard  was  once  die  mark  of  a  philosopher ;  but  in  the 
present  age  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  wisdom  and 
taste  united  with  a  fine  aesemUage  of  ieatiures  in  ihe 
most  delicate  female  face.  Such  student  are  not 
to  be  sent  to  dull  libraries,  to  strain  thmr  find 
eyes  over  worm-eaten  folios  larger  than  their  hand^ 
boxes. 

This  being  a  commerdal  country,  let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  a  merchant,  whose  edumtion  has  been  liberal^ 
and  whose  turn  of  mind  gives  him  a  taste  for  the  plea- 
sure of  polite  letters.  His  time  is  mmch  occapied  hy 
the  necessary  employments  of  his  counting-house. 
He  must  write  letters,  attend  the  Exchange  and  see 
company ;  yet  he  hto  a  love  for  books,  and  wishes  to 
spend  some  time  every  day  in  his  book  room.  He  goes 
to  his  villa  in  the  evening,  and  remains  there  a  day  or 
two ;  when  some  weighty  concern  calls  for  idl  his 
attention.  In  a  life  of  business,  with  little  leisure,  and 
with  that  little  liable  to  interruption,  shall  he  read 
folios  and  dry  treatises,  in  the  Aristotelian  style  and 
regularity  ?  He  wishes  he  could  perhaps ;  but  he  reads 
for  amusement  chiefly,  and  he  requires  something 
which  he  can  read,  comprehend  in  a  short  time,  and 
relinquish  without  weariness.  What  so  well  adapted 
as  an  elegant  miscellany  ?  and  hence  it  is  that  die 
Spectator,  one  of  the  first  books  calculated  for  univ?r- 
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sal  ua^,  was  universally  read  in  the  mercantile  classes, 
and  still  continues  in  high  ^timation. 

*"  The  Philosopher  tcacheth,;*  says  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  oan 
understand  him.;  tibat  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that , 
are  alrea4y  taught"  For  the  people,  there  mus);  be  a 
pop\;dar  philosopher :  and  he  must  address  them^  not 
like  a  professor  in  the  dreary  schools  of  an  antiquated 
university,  but  like  Socrates,  walking  among  thepeople, 
and  familiarizing  his  doctr^ies  to  the  understanding 
and  taste  of  those  who  are  found  in  the  ship,  the  ware- 
house, the  exchange,  the  office^  and  even  the  manu- 
factory.   Life,  at  all  times,  in  every  part,  under  every , 
passion  and  every  action,  adnaits  of  moral  philosophy. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  always  be  a  pro<- 
fessor's  chair,  a  pulpit,  a  school,  a  formal  lecture; 
since  at  the  table,  in  the  parlour^  in  the  garden,  in.  the . 
fields,  there  is  occasion  and  opportunity  for  familiar 
instruction.     A  pocket  volume,  an  Enchiridion,  or  a 
Manual,  accompanies  the  reader  in  liis  walks,  in  his 
chariot,  in  the  coffee-house,  and  in  all  the  haunts  of 
busy  man. 

Miscellanies  indeed  of  this  sort,  if  any  thing  but  their 
own  utility  is  necessary  to  recommend  them,  are  not 
without  the  sanction  of  ancient  examples.  All  works 
which  bear  the  title  of  Satura,  are  miscellaneous.^ 
What  are  Seneca's  Epistles  but  moral  miscellanies  ? 
'What  are  Plutarch's  Opuscula?  What  Horace's  Ser- 
mones  ?  None  of  them  systematical  treatises,  but  po- 
pular essays,  highly  pleasing  and  improving  to  the 
people  at  large,  for  whom  they  were  designed.  I  could 
enlarge  the  list  by  the  Deipnosophists  of  Athenaeus, 
the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  and  many  works  of  the 
grammarians,  or  professed  literati  of  early  ages.  Nor 
let  the  grave  and  austere  despise  them  as  trifling 
amusements  only ;  for  the  mind  is  nourished  by  variety 
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of  food,  the  farrago  HbelU,  like  the  body  by  a  conmiYx*' 
tare  offish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  vegetables. 
'  If  a  writer  is  happy  enough  to  present  his  reader 
itith  good  sense,  with  sound  and  just  reasoning  well 
expressed,  his  work  can  never  be  entirely  aritiquated; 
because  reason,  the  internal  man,  like  the  external, 
must  always  continue  the  same.  Men  may  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  tricks  of  cookery,  and  sick  of  made 
dishes  fancifully  seasoned  and  constantly  served  up ; 
but  substantial  food  wiU  always  be  relished  by  guests 
whose  palates  are  not  vitiated  by  disease. 

That  form  in  which  the  ides  of  a  miscellaneous  writer 
can  be  most  clearly  and  agreeably  exhibited,  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred ;  but  every  proper  ornament  of  style 
and  method  may  be  judiciously  applied,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  little  arts  which  have  lost  their  grace 
and  power  by  being  so  frequently  used  already,  as  to 
be  anticipatai,  and  even  loathed  by  the  reader,  who 
is  apt  to  yawn  over  them  and  exclaim, 

Tiedet  harum  quotidianarum  fbrmarum.    Tkr. 
EVENING  IV. 

ON  TUB  TBKDBKOY  OP  liBTTBRS  A8  A  PROPBSSION  TO 
PROMOTB  INTBRBST. 

Sir  William  Jones,  whose  early  acquaintance  with 
oriental  learning  and  premature  accomplishnxeqts  in 
all  polite  letters,  promised  an  uncommcm  eminence  in 
the  maturer  periods  of  his  life,  laments,  in  one  of  his 
last  publications,  that  the  profession  of  let^rs,  though 
laborious,  leads  to  little  pecuniary  benefit ;  and  Ui«t 
it  seldom  contributes  to  elevate,  in  the  ranks  of  dyil 
life,  either  the  professor  or  his  family.  He  therefore 
takes  a  tender  leave  of  the  beloved  r^on  of  the 
Muses,  and, 

' '    '  Desertis  Aganippes 
Vallibu3,  Juv. 

offers  himself  a  votary  of  wealth  and  honour  in  the 
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professtoh  of  the  law.  He  rdinquishes  the  barren  hill 
of  Parnassns,  and  seems  to  be  cultivatrng  with  succesi 
a  richer  field. 

ITie  first  love  is  not  easily  forgotten ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam, amidsit  his  severer  studies,  still  pays  great  atten- 
tlon  to  his  old  friends  the  Muses,  and  the  public  will 
probably  be  gratified  with  many  flowers  of  Asiaitic 
growth,  selected  by  his  elegant  taste. 

But  what  he  so  feelingly  lamented  is  certainly  true. 
The  finest  compositions,  the  most  laborious  works  of 
mere  literature,  would  never  have  made  him  a  judge, 
or  raised  him  one  step  on  the  ladder  of  ambition.    As 
children  admire  the  peacock*s  plumage,  and  wish  to 
pluck  a  feather  from  his  tail ;  so  the  great,  who  hav^ 
sense  enough,  admire  fine  writing,  and  derive  a  plea- 
sure which  costs  them  tittle  from  the  perusal  of  it. 
They  read,  are  pleased;  they  praise,  and  forget  the 
author.    Their  interest  must  be  exerted,  not  to  patro- 
nize letters,  but  to  pay  the  tutor  of  their  children  at 
the  pubUc  expence ;  or  to  secure  parliamentary  votes 
by  bartering  for  them  the  cure  of  souls,  or  the  digni- 
fied cushion  of  some  rich  cathedral    '^  Such  an  one,"* 
say  they,  ''  is  an  excellent  poet,  and  I  hear  the  poor 
man  is  in  narrow  circumstances ;  but  really  every  thing 
in  my  gift  has  been  engaged  to  the  members  for  two 
or  th^^  borpughs,  and  the  minister's  Ust  for  preben- 
daries has  been  for  some  time  filled  with  the  traveUing 
Qon^MUfiions  and  domestic  tutors  of  several  young  lords 
who  will  have  great  weight  in  both  houses.    I  wish  I 
could  do  sraaething  for  so  ingemous  a  man :  but  there 
ifi  nothiog  to  be  done  for  oursdves  in  parliament  with- 
out thesp  sugar-plums  to  give  away.     The  chui^ch 
indeed  furnishes,  plenty  of  them,  but  stilLthey  are  all 
engaged,  and  the  hungry  moutiis  seem  to  multiply 
faster  than  the  douceurs  can  be  suppUed.  I  most  hear- 
tily wish  Mr.  Bayes  well,  and,  if  he  publishes  by  sub- 
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scription^  he  may  set  my  name  down  for  a  copy  wfaicli 
he  need  not  send  me ;  but  any  thing  more  at  present 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do  for  him.*' 

Thus  the  writer  who  perhaps  has  more  ability,  and 
who  has  certainly  been  more  industrious  than  many  m 
a  lucrative  or  high  political  employment,  is  considered 
in  tbe  light  of  a  mendicant,  and  even  then  dismissed 
to  Ui  cell,  without  reward,  to  mourn  over  the  ingra- 
titude and  venality  of  the  world. 

To  seek  learning  and  virtue  is  one  thing,  and  to, 
seek  preferment  and  patronage  another.  The  pursuits 
are  often  incompatible ;  and  let  not  him  repine  at  the 
want  of  patronage  who  has  been,  in  his  study  and 
among  his  books,  when  he  should  have  been,  con- 
sistently with  the  pursuit  of  patronage  and  preferment, 
at  a  levee  or  a  parliamentary  election.  If  he  were  to 
write  successfdUy  in  politics,  or  to  manage  a  news-^ 
paper  full  of  falsehood  and  virulent  calumny,  he  n^ht 
get  sopiething,  when  his  party  should  prevail  ih  the 
grand  contest  for  power  and  profit.  But  poetry,  his- 
tory, science,  morality,  divinity,  make  no  votes  in  a 
borough,  and  add  no  strength  to  a  party ;  are  every 
body^s  business,  and  for  that  reason,  according  to  a 
vulgar  remark,  to  reward  them  is  the  care  of  no- 
body. 

If  he  had  employed  his  time  in  engrosw^  deeds  as 
an  attorn^,  or  in  posting  books  as  a  merchant  or 
bank^,  or  in  driving  a  quill  in  the  East  Indies,  he 
might  have  been  by  this  time  a  member  of  parliament' 
by  purchase,  and  then,  by  TOting  for  a  number  of  years 
for  himself,  and  talking  two  or  three  hours  plausibly 
on  the  right  side  of  his  own  interest,  have  sat  down  at 
Idst  with  a  coronet  on  his  head.  As  a  writer  on  ge- 
neral literature  only,  in  which  nil  men  are  concerned, 
he  would  still  have  continucid  in  his  garret,  though 
the  whole  nation  should  have  been  improved  and  en^ 
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tertaioed  by  hb  labours,  and  £d1wre  gOB^wtions  may 
receive  from  them  equal  pleasure  and  adranti^e. 

The  lucre  of  literary  works  fisills  clnefly  ta  the  kt  of 
the  Tenders  of  them ;  and  the  most  eminent  writers, 
who  b^e  JKothuig  but  what  their  works  bring  them^ 
would  be  likely  to  starve.  There  are  instances,  indeed, 
of  liteiary  dradges,  who,  undertaking  mere  compH»- 
tions  and  low  works  of  little  ingenuity  and  invention, 
have  gained  a  livelihood ;  but  a  man  of  genius  can 
never  stoop  to  such  employment,  unless  through  mere 
UfBcessity ;  and  then  being  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
unaUe  to  cfause  lus  own  subjects,  and  the  manner  cf 
treating  them,  his^is^pirit  evaporates,  his  fire  is  damped, 
and  lie.  becomes  a  mere  hkeling,  seeking  gahi  and  dis- 
regarding reputation. 

PuMishing  by  subseription,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  is  a  species  of  beggary.  A  man  of  ihat  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  marics  great  abilities,  had  racier 
engage  hims^  in  a  haodicralt  employment  than  crave 
the  eni)6criptiont  of  those  who  pretend  to  despise  his 
book,  however  valuable,  and  dumgh  they  cannot  un- 
derstand it,  merely  because  it  has  solicited  their  reluc- 
tant contribution.  Poverty,  and  a  starving  family  may 
ui^  a  man  to  ask  subscriptions  in  this  age,  for  it  is' 
certainly  rather  less  ^^nominions  than  kotsse-breaking, 
and  attended  with  much  less  hazard  to  the  persmi. 
But  would  not  his  time,  his  ability,  and  his  industry, 
exertad  in  a  counting4iouBe  or  in  a  shop,  have  obtained 
a  better  reward  for  him,  with  less  contumely  ?  All  I 
contend  to  estaUidi  is,  that  they  who  study  letters,  as 
mere  literati,  without  a  profession,  will  usually  derive 
finom  them  little  to  gratify  their  avarice  or  ambition. 
Sir  Wffliam  Jones's  doctrine  and  conduct  in  relinquish- 
ing a  life  of  letters  for  a  life  of  business,  are  founded  on 
actual  observation  of  the  living  world,  and  the  state  of 
tlnngs  in  the  present  age. 
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Many  contend  thai  there  should  be  certain  puUic 
rewards  appropriated  by  government  to  literary  merit* 
I  fear  they  would  be  bestowed  by  interest  and  party 
either  on  very  moderate,  or  on  no  merit ;  like  some  of 
the  professorships  in  the  universities ;  Vke  the  Gre-* 
sham  professorships  in  London;  like  doctors  degrees; 
like  many  ^necures,  for  which  the  qualification  consists 
solely  in  the  ability  to  procure  them. 

Who  in  such  a  case  should  be  the  judge  and  the 
awarder  of  the  prize?  Contemporaries  often  behold 
living  merit  through  the  false  medium  either  of  envy 
or  national  prejudice.  If  a  writer  were  rewarded  by 
one  party,  another  would  from  that  moment  exert  itself 
to  depreciate  his  character,  his  abilities,  and  his  works; 
so  that  a  man  of  real  modesty  and  merit,  who  valued 
his  fame  or  his  peace,  would  often  wish  to  decline  the 
emoKimeht,  which  would  then  fall  to  some  bold  and 
empty  pretender.  How  much  envy  and  detraction 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  pensions  bestowed  upon  a 
few  in  the  present  reign  ?  A  man  who  gains  an  income 
equal  to  the  best  of  them  m  a  low  trade,  thanks  nobody 
but  God,  and  his  own  industry,  for  it ;  but  the  pen* 
sioned,  or  patronized  author,  has  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude  to  pay,  is  frequently  doomed  to  unmanly 
subnussion,  and  surrounded  by  enviers  who  leave  no* 
thing  unattempted  to  lessen  his  happiness  and  lower 
his  fame. 

Then  welcome  a  competent  mediocrity,  with  liberty 
and  peace !  Let  the  man  of  genius  love  his  muse,  and 
his  muse  shall  reward  him  with  sweet  sensations ;  with 
pictures  and  images  of  beautiftd  nature,  and  with  a 
noble  generosity  of  spirit,  which  can  look  down  witii 
pity,  contempt,  or  total  indifference,  on  patr<ms  who 
have  often  as  little  sense  to  understand,  as  liberaEty  to 
reward  him. 

Milton  was  poor  and   unpatronized,  and  so  wbs 
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Skakaspaare.  -  A  miserable  pittance  bought  that  poem 
whidi  is  one  of  the  first  honours,  not  only  of  this 
nation,  but  of  human  nature.  But  is  it  not  credible,  that 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  had  internal  delights,  a  luxury 
of  80ul>  which  is  unknown  to  the. dull  tribe  who  are 
often  rewarded  with  pensions  and  prQmotion,  and  which 
many  patrons,  with  all  their  pomp  and  power,  would 
envy,  if  they  were  capable  of  conceiving  the  exquisite 
pleasure? 

Let  the  republic  of  letters  be  ever  free ;  and  let  no 
bribery  and  corruption  prevail  in  it.  Where  patronage 
interferes,  independence  is  too  often  destroyed.  I  ex- 
cept the  noble  instance  of  Mr.  Dyson's  patronage  of  the 
poet  Akenside. 

Writing,  it  may  be  said,  made  Addison  a  minister  of 
state.  It  raised  Prior  to  public  employment  from 
abject  obscurity.  Burnet,  Somers,  Locke,  Davenant^ 
Steele,  and  others  in  former  days,  owed  their  wealth 
and  elevation  to  their  pen.  Their  success  occasioned 
such  numerous  competitors,  that  they  injured  each 
other.  The  public  was  often  glutted.  Patriots  or 
courtiers  found  other  ways  to  effect  their  purposes  than 
persuasion  and  argument,  invective  or  panegyric.  The 
prevalence  of  corruption  rendered  the  assistance  of  ar- 
gument less  necessary ;  but  still  politics  are  the  best 
field  for  writers  who  mean  only  to  serve  their  own  in- 
terest, and  to  improve  their  worldly  condition. 

But  no  kind  of  writing  in  the  present  age  is  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  making  a  fortune.  Auctioneers,  dancing- 
masters,  quack  doctors,  dentists,  balloonists,  actresses, 
opera  dancers,  equestrian  performers,  perfumers,  these 
are  they  whom  the  British  nation  either  honours  with 
fame,  or  rewards  with  affluence.  *^  He  that  can  XtW 
his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough"  says,  an  old  writer ; 
**  he  is  a  geometrician  that  can  measure  out  a  good 
fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrologer  that  can  cast 
the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  mo- 
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tion  to  his  own  use.  The  best  optics  are  to  reflect 
the  beams  of  some  great  man's  favour  to  shine  upcm 
him." 

With  respect  indeed  to  emplojring  abilities  on  ge>- 
neral  subjects  of  morals  and  literature^  in  which  no 
particular  party  or  sect  is  interested,  one  must  say; 
with  an  ingenious  writer, 

''  Whoever  is  resohed  to  employ  his  hours  and  his 
labour  in  this  manner,  should  consider  himself  as  one 
who  lays  out  his  ibttuA^  in  mending  the  high-ways. 
Many  are  benefited,  and  few  are  obliged.  If  he 
escaped  oUoquy,  it  is  very  well. 

"  Triumpho,  si  licet,  latere  tccto,  abacedere.*' 

And  yet  such  labours  alone  usually  descend  to  posterity, 
^and  such  chiefly  produce  permanent  advantage  to  the 
public.  Who  regards  the  petty  controversies  of  little 
sectaries,  or  even  the  violent  struggles  of  public  states- 
men and  politicians,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  ? 

H£^py  then  are  they  who,  free  from  sordid  motives, 
seek  excellence  without  regard  to  its  recompence. 
They  will  not  be  without  their  reward  in  the  final  re- 
sult of  things ;  and,  indeed,  their  internal  satisfaction 
is  more  than  a  recompence  for  the  want  of  secular  emo- 
lument and  honour. 


EVENING  V. 

ON  THE  USB  AND  ABU8B  OP  MARGINAL  NOTES  AND  QUO- 
TATIONS. 

The  laborious  writers  of  the  last  century  presented 
most  of  their  works  to  the  public  in  bulky  folios,  with 
a  small  letter,  a  large  page,  a  narrow  margin,  and  a 
great  abundance  of  notes  and  citations.  It  was  the 
titerary  fashion  of  the  time ;  but  the  fashion  is  so  mudi 
altered,  that  though  the  margins  are  now  usually  large 
enough  to  admit  a  greater  quantity  in  notes  and  quo^ 
tations  than  the  text  itself  amounts  to,  yet  you  may 
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read  works  consisting  of  many  volumes  without  stum- 
bling on  a  single  quotation^  or  finding  the  uniformity 
-of  the  beautiful  page  violated  by  one  marginal  com- 
ment. Formerly,  as  you  journeyed  through  a  book, 
elucidations  in  the  margin  attended  your  progress  like 
lamps  by  the  road  side :  but  now,  it  may  be  presumed, 
books  shine  like  phosphorus,  or  the  glow-worm,  with 
inherent  lustre,,  and  require  not  the  assistance  of  ex- 
trinsic illumination. 

That  I  approve  of  quotations  myself,  is  evident  firom 
my  practice ;  though  I  have  not  been  without  hints, 
that  books  would  be  more  saleable  without  Latin  and 
Greek ;  the  very  dght  of  which,  I  am  told,  is  apt  to 
disgust  those  who  ha;Ve  forgotten  the  attainments  of  the 
grammar  school.  But  if  a  passage  which  I  have  read 
occurs  |to  my  mind  while  I  am  writing,  down  it  goes; 
and  I  have  the  consolation,  that  if  it  displeases  some, 
it  may  possibly  please  others.  Of  one  good  effect  I 
am  secure :  it  has  pleased  myself;  and  I  have  honestly 
confess^,  that  my  own  amusement  has  ever  formed  a 
very  considerable  part  of  my  motives  both  to  write  and 
to  transcribe. 

But  seriously,  there  appear  to  be  some  just  objec- 

*  tions  to  the  old  fashion  which  crowded  the  page  with 

passages  from  various  authors,  and  interrupted  the 

context  by  references  continually  occurring  even  to 

satiety. 

The  reader,  it  may  be  said,  either  attends  to  them, 
or  he  does  not;  if  he  attends  to  them,  not  perhaps 
being  able  sufficiently  to  regard  two  things  at  once,  he 
neglects  the  context  for  the  notes,  or,  at  least,  loses 
that  ardour  which  he  may  have  contracted  in  continued 
uninterrupted  reading,  and  which  probably  would  hare 
contributed  more  to  his  improvement  than  any  side 
lights  derived  irom  the  commentary.  If  he  resolves  not 
to  attend  to  them  at  all,  in  consequence  of  his  opinion 
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that  they  may  be  an  impediment  to  hb  purpose,  they 
mighty  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  have  been  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  book  would  have  been  a  less  evil  by 
being  of  less  magmtude. 

Notes  and  quotations  are  often  in  languages  un- 
known to  the  English  reader,  and  then  they  conduce 
to  no  other  end  but  to  offend  and  to  mortify  him.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  many  English  books  have  been 
injured  in  their  sale  and  circulation  by  the  Latin  and 
Greek  notes  with  which  diey  abound.  Many  persons 
of  good  sense,  and  well  informed  understanding,  do  not 
chuse  to  be  reminded,  on  every  page,  of  their  igno- 
rance of  ancient  languages,  and  are  a  little  afraid  of 
being  asked  by  their  children  or  others,  the  meaning  of 
passages  which  they  cannot  explain,  whatever  sense  and 
judgment  they  possess. 

Notes  and  quotations  are  often  inserted  ostenta- 
tiously and  improperly.  Many  authors  seem  to  be 
more  anxious  in  the  display  of  their  own  attainments, 
than  in  convincing  or  entertaining  their  readers.  A 
few  Greek  words,  and  a  little  Hebrew,  conduce  very 
much  to  raise  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  or  half 
learned,  who  know  not  with  what  ease  pompous  quo- 
tations are  made  by  means  of  Indexes,  Dictionaries, 
Florilegia,  Spicilegia,  Eclogse,  and  Synopses. 

It  is,  I  believe,  by  no  means  uncandid  to  suppose, 
that  quotations  have  been  thus  easily  and  craftily  mul- 
tiplied to  swell  a  volume,  and  to  increase  its  price. 
The  artifice  in  this  case  deserves  the  indignation  of  the 
reader,  as  it  resembles  the  fraud  of  the  huckster,  who, 
in  vending  his  fruit,  makes  use  of  a  measure  half  filled 
with  extraneous  matter,  or  with  a  false  bottom  placed 
in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  context  of  such  writers  may 
be  compared  to  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  notes  and 
quotations  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  husk,  yet,  by 
a  preposterous  disproportion,  the  husk  often  contains  a 
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a, much  greater  qufintity  than  the  kernel.  Who  can 
wonder  if«  ii\  such  a  case,  the  disgusted  reader 
ihrows  away  both  the. kernel  and  the  shell? 

But  though  something  may  be  said  against  notes; 
quotations,  and  mottos;  yet  more,  I  believe,  may  be 
advanced  in  their  favour.  If  a  reader  thinks  them  of 
little  use,  or  does  not  understand  them,  it  is:,  easy  to 
neglect  them-  It  is  true  that  they  occupy  a  spiace  on 
the  page,  and  increase  the  size  of  the  volume;  but 
these  are  inconvejiiences  of  little  consequence,  com- 
pared with  the  pleasure  and  information  which  they 
afford,  to  scholars  and  attentive  readers^ 

A  reader  is  often  referred  in.  the  margin  to  another 
i^uthor  who  has  treated  the  same  sutgect  better  or  more 
fully,  or  in  a  dilferent  style,  so  as  to  afiford  additional 
information  or  new  amusement. 

If  the  passage  be  transcribed  and  inserted  in. the 
volume  before  him,  the  reader,  is  able  to  consider  it 
without  the  trouble  of  recurring  to  his  library;  a 
pleasant  circumstance^  which  saves  both  time  and 
tix>ub)e,  and  which,  I  shquld  think,  cannot  fail  of 
being  agreeable  to  the  indolent  student  of  modern 
times,  who  only  reads  on  his  sofa  over  his  chocolate^ 
or  as  he  lolls  in  a  carriage^  or  sits  under  the  hands  of 
the  hair-dresser. 

It  often  happens  that  the  quotations  constitute  the 
most  valuable  part  of  a  book,  and  the  reader  may  then 
rejoice,  that  he  has  not  spent  his  money  and  time  in 
vain ;  which,  peradventur^,  he  might  have  donci  had  the 
author  inserted  nothing  but  his  own  production. 

Though  notes,  quotations,  and  mottos  may  be  very 
easily  selected  and  multiplied  by  means  of  indexes  and 
dictionaries;  yet  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  a 
writer  who  appUes  them  properly,  must  have  read,  or 
be  capable  of  reading,  the  authors  from  whom  they 
fjre  borrow^ ;  and,  in  these  times  of  universal  author* 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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sli^  it  is  MOM  eomfert  to  a  reader  to  know  Aat  hm 
author  is  a  little  acqwdnted  with  ancieiit  leamiiig,  and 
abk  to  drink  at  the  famtains  id  pUkaopl^.  Igno- 
moe  maj  tooietiaea  wear  the  mmk  of  teaming,  but 
not  eoMtiUy,  A  ihrewd  obeerrer  wiD  discow  it 
from  the  awkwaidnen  of  die  wearer. 

The  man  nmneroos  the  ideas  whidi  a  tohnne  far- 
nidies,  the  more  Tahiable  it  is  to  be  considered;  as  that 
garden  or  orchard  is  the  best  which  abonnds  in  the 
greatest  plenty  and  ▼arietyirf  fruits  and  flowers.  Some 
of  the  froits  and  flowers  are  indeed  exotic ;  but  if 
the  flowers  are  beantifal,  sweet-scented,  and  corioys, 
and  the  frnit  rich  and  high  flaTomed,  who  can 
nanphin  but  the  peevish  and  dboontmted?  Yon 
entcsed  the  garden  in  expectation  of  the  common  ]Nro- 
ductions  of  this  dimate,  and  yon  are  agreeably  sar- 
prised  with  the  magnoGa  and  the  pine-apple. 

The  art  tt  cookery  has  cfUsk  heen  nsed  to  iDostrate 
theartcrfcritidsm:  and  Aongh  many  may  pr^nrplaki 
fsod,  yet  the  ma|<»ity  wiD  i^rove  a  ridi  ake  bright- 
ened and  in^ored  with  ingredients  not  necessary  to 
constitnte  the  substance  of  a  cake,  because,  as  the 
logicians  mj,  they  nugbt  be  present  <»r  absent  without 
the  loss  ^  die  subject  (adestt  vd  alenr  sim  imtfccii 
mUriiu;)  but  yet,  who  could  with  justice  Uame  the 
eook  fcr  adding  plums  and  sweetmeats  ?  Many  ^re 
not  a  taste  fcr  sodi  sweet  tUngs,  it  may  be  srid ;  but 
white  the  msjority  have,  and  white  it  is  natural,  the 
eook  must  remain  without  erasure.  Let  diose  who 
like  it  not,  refuse  it ;  but  let  them  not  ccmdami  the 
eonporition,  whoi  their  own  want  of  taste  is  to  Uame. 

White  mottos  and  quotations  are  added  with  judg- 
mmt,^  and  in  a  limited  length  and  nnmbCT,  th^  must 
be  coMideied  as  valaaUe  additions  or  pkasant  orna- 
ments; neither  would  I  oenaure  an  authwfw  inserting 
m  his  works  curious  and  valuabte  passages  whidi  he 
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iias  met  with  in  his  reading,  any  more  than  the  tra» 
fveller  who  adorns  his  house,  his  stair-case,  or  parlour, 
with  the  pradodapns  which  he  has  coUected  in  his 
voyages ;  they  might  indeed  be  spared ;  they  are  nqt 
necessfury,  like  the  bed,  the  chairs,  and  the  tables,  btit^ 
like  paintings,  they  are  ornamental  and  amusing  to  the 
fancy,  instructive  to  the  unde^rstanding,  and,  in  some 
measure,  prove  the  traveller's  authenticity. 

But  while  I  approve  of  judicious  mottos  and  quota- 
tions, I  must  join  in  reprobating  artful  and  pedantic 
writers,  who  crowd  their  pages  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
merely  to  exalt  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant, 
and  to  gratify  their  vanity.  The  affectation  and  crafty 
accumulation  of  second-hand  sentences  on  one  side,  is 
iio  less  contemptible  than  the  pride  of  many  superficial 
authors  on  the  other,  who  call  themselves  philosophers, 
but  who  scorn  to  light  th^  tapers  at  the  torches  of 
the  ancients ;  who  therefore  write  volumes  without  a 
single  Latin  or  Greek  word,  confidently  relying  on  the 
solidity  and  copiousness  of  their  own  doctrines:  Heroic 
souls  in  their  own  estimation !  Some,  however,  with  a 
detracting  voice,  will  whispc^r,  that  the  true  reason  of 
th^  totally  decUning  to  quote  Greek  and  Latin  is, 
ihat  they  understand  only  their  mother  tongue*     * 

Quotations  have  been  pften  misi^plied  by  sceptical 
and  infidel  writers  for  the  most  dishonourable  purposes, 
to  give  weight  and  authority  to  falsehood  in  the  attack 
of  the  received  religion.  An  historian,  who  has  spoiled 
his  book  by  endeavourbg  to  explode  Christianity,  has 
been  found  guilty,  by  s^eral  ingenious  answerers,  of 
finsqnofebig,  misrepresenting,  and  mistranslating  pas- 
sages from  ancient  auiliors,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
compel  into  his  service  as  auxiliaries.  But  nothing  is 
to  be  wondered  at  in  one  who  admires  Nero  for  gene- 
rosity and  humamty. 
:   Quotations  can  then  only  be  objected  to  with  reason 
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ivhfen  they  exceed  in  length  and  number^  when  they 
mislead  the  reader  by  misapplication,  when  they  are 
neither  illustrative  nor  ornamental,  but  inserted  solely 
^ftom  the  motive  of  pedantic  ostentation,  or  some  other 
sinister  inducement.  Objections  to  them  arising  from 
idleness,  ignorance,  or  caprice,  deserve  no  notice.  They 
are  justified  by  reason,  and  by  the  example  of  the 
greatest  authors. 

The  English  reader  is  usually  desirous  to  see  Latin 
and  Greek  quotations  translated.  They  often  disapr 
•point  him ;  because  much  of  their  beauty  and  force 
arises  from  the  original  language.  Queen  Caroline 
commanded  Dr.  John  Clarke  to  translate  the  numerous 
and  fine  quotations  in  WoUaston's  Religion  of  Nature ; 
he  obeyed  the  Queen,  and  the  quotations  were  murdered 
by  royal  authority. 


EVENING  VI. 

ON  THE  PERSONALITY  OP  POETICAL  SATIRISTS. 

Mr.  Pope  has  introduced  a  harmony  of  verse,  which, 
however  diflBcult.to  invent,  is  imitated  with  ease.  The 
close  of  the  sense  in  couplets,  and  the  frequent  anti- 
theses in  the  second  line,  are  features  so  predominant 
that  an  artist  of  inferior  skilly  a  mere  faber  imus,  is 
able  to.  copy  them,  and  to  preserve  a  very  near  re- 
semblance. 

His  translation  of  Homer  is  a  treasury  of  splendid 
language;  and  he  who  has  studied  it  will  not  find 
himself  at  a  loss  for  shining  epithets  adapted  to  every 
'  occasion.  I  detract  not  from  his  m^rit ;  for  as  the  im- 
prover of  English  versification,  as  the  introducer  of  a 
brilliant  diction  unknown  before,  he  has  justly  obtained 
universal  fame. 

.  But  that  which  is  laudable  ip  him  as  thd  inventor, 
cannot  entitle  his  mere  imitators  to  any  ffreat  applause. 
They  may  be  called  good  versifiers  and  pretty  poetasters-. 
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but  they  cannot  rank  with  their  master  as  a  poet,  or 
an  original  improver  of  versification. 

While  they  exercised  their  imitative  skill  on  sul^ects 
not  all  injurious,  they  might  obtain  approbation  for 
their  excellence,  and  would  certainly  escape  censure  ;> 
but  the  candid,  the  moderate,  and  impartial  piurt  of 
mankind  have  lamented  that  they  have  stolen  the 
graces  of  Pope's  versification,  to  decorate  and  recom- 
mend a  kind  of  satire^  abounding  in  virulent  and  per- 
sonal invective,  of  which  the  Duhciad  afforded  but  too 
striking  an  example. 

Some  works  of  this  kind  have  been  extolled  in  the 
highest  terms ;  but  the  extravagant  applause  .w^,  in 
great  measure,  the  ebullition  of  that  unhappy  propen- 
sity of  the  human  mind  which  prompts  it  to  rejoice  in 
seeing  elevated  merit  degraded  by  defamation.  Divest 
such  poems  of  their  personality,  their  local  and  tem- 
porary allusions,  and  how  small  a  portion  will  remain 
of  real  genius  to  recommend  them !  they  would  not  be 
read,  notwithstanding  their  glare  of  epithet,  and  tbeir 
sonorous  numbers.  The  wit  is  not  substantial  enough 
to  support  itself  without  personal  invective. 

It  is  usual  with  these  works  to  rise  to  universal  fame 
immediately  on  publication;  to  bask,  like  the  ephe- 
mera, in  the  sunshine  for  a  day,  and  then  to  fall  into 
irretrievable  obscurity.  Sudden  popularity  is  like  a 
land  flood,  which  rages  for  a  short  time,  and  then  re- 
turns into  its  narrow  channel  lost  in  its  original  insig- 
nificance. ' 
'  One  of  the  principal  arts  of  their  writers  is  to  secure 
attention  by  seizing  the  topic  of  the  hour,  by  filling 
their  poems  with  the  names  of  persons  who  are  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  the  moment,  and  by  boldly 
surprising  their  readers  with  attacks  on  characters  the 
most  respectable,  or  at  least  on  persons  who,  irpm  their 
important  offices,  provided  they  are  tolerably  decent. 
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ought  to  be  externally  respected  or  exempted  ixom^ 
virulent  abuse  and  public  obloquy.  It  is  the  iiitbrest 
of  the  community  that  persions  in  high  stations,  whose 
example  i^  poyrerful,  and  whose  authority  ought  to 
carry  weight  among  all  the  lower  ranks,  should  not  be 
held  out  to  the  vulgar  as  objects  of  derision  unless!  they 
are  flagrantly  enormous.  If  they  have  commoti  feel- 
ings, or  have  been  guilty  of  errors  m^ely  human,  n 
veil  should  be  thrown  over  them,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
corum, and  of  that  beautiful  order  in  society^  which 
conduces  to  a  thousand  beneficial  purposes. 

But  a  spirit  of  levelling  liigh  characters  and  rank  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  present  times. 
The  tools  employed  by  the  leaders  of  indiscriminate 
attacks,  are  often  ^uch  as  are  only  fit  for  dirty  work.. 
Not  satisfied  with  aspersing  pohtical  opponents  upcm 
public  grounds,  they  have  dared  to  go  farther ;  to  enter 
into  the  privacies  of  family  retirement  for  the  sake  of 
degrading  honest  men,  arid  to  spare  neither  age  nor 
Mex  in  divulging  whatever  envy  a.nd  malice  may  have 
suggested.  The  poetical  ^satirist  has  bein  called  upon 
as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  detraction. 
Some  read  and  are  pleased  with  v^rse,  who^would 
have  overlooked  ihe  invective  of  humble  prdse,  Good 
versifiers  have  been  found  ready  to  engage  in  this 
service,  and  the  most  exalted  persons  in  the  kinjgdom 
have  been  cruelly  hitched  in  a  xhyrhe,  and  thrown 
out  to  the  vulgar  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  icmgue 
of  infamy. 

Every  loyal  subject,  every  gentleman,  eveiry  consi- 
derate father  of  a  family,  every  man  of  connmm  hu- 
manity, is  hurt  at  the  cruel  and  ap^robrious  treats 
ment  which  the  king,  justly  deemed  the  very  fountam 
of  honour,  has  experienced  from  the  hands  of  rhymmg 
satirists.  Exclusively  of  all  personal  cansiderations, 
while  this  constitution  is  monarchical,  the  king  isfaould 
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be  honoured  for  the  sake  of  his  office,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  constitution. 

Great  pretensions  to  good  humour,  wok^,  and  gaiety^ 
mre  made  by  personal  satiristo;  but  the  pretensions  are 
a  veil  of  gBxase.  It  is  easy  to  see,  through  the  peU 
lucid  disguise^  the  snakes  of  wry,  the  horrid  features 
of  malice,  the  yellow  tinge  of  jealousy,  and  the  distor- 
tions of  disappointment  grinning  with  a  Sardonic  smile. 

But  as  a  veil  is  used,  as  diversion  and  pleasantry  are 
promised,  and  as  detraction  from  illustrious  merit  is 
but  too  agreeable  to  most  men,  personal  and  satirical 
poems  are  read,  and,  like  wasps,  do  much  mischief  in 
the  short  period  of  their  existence. 

The  pain  they  give  to  individuals  who  are  thus 
burned  with  a  caustic,  yet  are  conscious  of  having  given 
no  provocation,  is  enough  to  render  the  practice  odious 
in  Uie  eyes  of  all  who  consider  duly  how  mudi  ft  feel^ 
ing  mind  suffers  on  such  occasions,  and  how  little  right 
a^dark  assassin  can  have  to  inflict  a  punishment  without 
an  offence ;  and  to  bring  a  public  accusation  without 
coming  forward  to  the  public  as  the  accuser. 

The  practice  is  injiurious  to  society,  as  it  tends  to 
discourage  the  growth  of  vhrtue,  and  all  honest  at- 
tempts to  be  distinguished  by  merit.  Such  attempts 
<d  necessity  render  a  man  conq>icuous;  and  he  no 
sooner  becomes  so,  than  he  is  considered  as  a  proper 
mark  for  scorn  to  shoot  at,  and  for  envy  to  asperse. 
A  man  may  be  afraid  to  exert  himself,  when,  every  step 
he  advances,  he  is  ihe  more  in  danger  of  attracting 
notice,  and,  consequently,  oi  becoming  the  mark  at 
which  the  malevol^t  may  bend  their  bows,  and  shoot 
out  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words. 

What  a  triumph  to  villany,  profligacy,  and  ^o* 
ranee,  when  vktuous,  innocent,  and  inoflfensive  cha- 
iracteiB  are  thus  »ngled  out  for  that  satire  which  l^em* 
selves  only  can  deserve. 
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EVENING  VIL 

ON  MODERN  SONGS  SUNG  AT  PI«ACBSOPPUBLiCDlTSB8ION. 

Eteet  sdiokr  knom  that  Kahop  Lowth^  ma  sdenui 
fattrodnctian  to  Iiis  Lectures  oa  sacred  Poetry,  bas  in- 
serted, in  the  first  i^aoe,  and  as  (Mie  of  tlie  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  power  of  poetry,  a  Gre^  political 
baUad,  which  used  to  be  sung  by  the  Athenian  liberty- 
boys  at  their  festive  symposia,  and  by  the  mob  and  the 
ballad  singers  in  the  streets  and  aUeys  of  that  ode- 
bratedcity.  The  Bishc^,  after  citing  it  at  full  length, 
suggests,  that  if,  aft»  the  monorable  ides  of  Blaidi, 
such  a  smig  had  been  ghren  by  the  Tyrannicides  of 
Rome  to  the  oommfin  peofde  to  be  sung  in  the  Snburra 
and  the  Forum,  it  would  have  been  all  oTer  with  the 
party  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Csesars.  This  ballad 
(Haimodion  Melos)  would,  in  the  opinion  4^*  the  prdate, 
have  done  more  than  all  the  niilq>pics  of  Cicero ;  and 
yet,  though  in  Gredc,  it  is  not  better  than  many  an 
cme  sung  in  Cheapside  in  praise  of  Wilkes  and  lib»ty. 
It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  several  popular 
scmgs  written  by  such  poets  as  Tom  I^Urfey  and 
George  Alexander  Stevens,  whom  some  future  lecturer 
in  poetry  may  call  (as  the  Kshop  does  Calhstratus,  the 
author  of  his  fayourite  song)  ingenious  poets  and  ex- 
cellent members  of  the  state. 

.  That  the  bishc^  thought  pnqier  to  select  a  trivial 
ballad  to  shew  the  force  of  poetry,  when  he  was  to 
treat  of  heaven-inspired  poetry,  evinces  that  he  deemed 
ballads  capable  of  producing  wonderful  effi^cts  on  the 
human  heart,  and  therefore  of  great  consequence,  and 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  sublimest  strains  and 
eiren  with  sacred  poetry. 

I  imagine  there  must  have  been  a  fiiTourite  tune  to 
these  words,  whidi  is  now  lost  past  recoTery ;  for  among 
us  a  popular  tune  and  p<^ular  words  are  generally 
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united  :  at  least  the  words  will  seldom  be  long  popular 
without  a  favourite  tune.  Words  scarcely  above  non- 
sense have  had  a  fine  effect  when  recommended  by 
favourite  sounds ;  Lillabullero  is  an  obvious  instance, 
and  many  others  might  be  enumerated.  Lord"  Whar- 
ton boasted  that  he  rhymed  the  king  out  of  the  king- 
dom by  it.  **  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships,  hearts  of  oak 
are  our  men,"  is  as  good  a  composition  as  that  of  the 
old  Grecian  with  the  hard  name,  and  I  dare  say  has 
contributed  to  animate  many  a  poor  creature,  whose 
unhappy  lot  it  was  to  be  food  for  powder.  **  Hosier's 
Ghost,"  « the  Vicar  of  Bray,"  and  "  Joy  to  great  Casar,** 
had  great  weight  in  the  times  in  which  they  first  ap- 
peared. 

But  if  political  songs  produce  consequences  so  im- 
portant, it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  baccha- 
nalian and  amorous  songs  have,  in  their  way,  an  influ- 
ence similar  and  no  less  powerful. 

Music  and  poetry  are  wonderfully  efficacious  on  the 
mind  when  they  act  separately ;  but,  when  united, 
their  power  is  more  than  doubled.  They  are,  of  ne- 
cessity, united  in  songs,  and  the  effect  is  usually 
increased  by  wine,  cheerful  conversation,  and  every 
species  of  convivial  joy. 

I  argue,  then,  that,  if  political  songs  have  had  such 
wonderful  power  as  to  lead  on  armies  to  conquest,  and 
to  dethrone  kings  ;  those  isongs  in  which  the  joys  of 
love  and  wine  are  celebrated,  must  have  done  great 
execution  in  private  life.  It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  draw 
such  an  inference. 

I  proceed  to  infer,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues,  that  the 
poetry  of  popular  songs  should  be  of  a  good  tendency. 
For  as  songs  may  do  great  harm,  so  may  they  do  great 
good,  under  proper  regulation. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  improved  in  song-writing  $o 
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flmdi «  m  otim  qpedes  of  poetry ;  for  the  oU 

ve  ftm  the  best,  if  we  judge  by  that  infiJKbk  crite- 

Bat  Bwh  u  the  love  of  nofdtj,  that  with  a  new 
tone  diere  nmst  be  a  new  song ;  and»  nnhaj^fly,  the 
coaqpoBcn  of  the  poetry  are  less  excdknt  m  thdrait^ 
dtsn  the  oQoposwB  of  die  music.  The  mnsb  is  oftsn 
deiigfatAiL  while  the  verse  is  meidy  rhyme,  not  only 
wnacconqpaniwl  with  reason,  but  destitute  of  £ncy» 
harmony,  and  ekK^unce. 

Bo  t  they  who  can  write  neither  good  sense  nor  good 
pe^ry,  can  write  Ikentioosly,  and  ghre  to  thdr  insqpid 
jBE^le  the  high  seasoning  of  indftBcate  double  mean* 
ings,  or  even  gross  obscaii^. 

If  they  descoid  not  to  this  dq;radatio^  they  yet 
represent  die  passion  of  lore  in  language,  wh^d^ 
thoQ^mere  oommon-plaoe,  renders  it  T^diflknkfiNr 
ladies  of  ddicacy  to  sing  their  songs  withovt  the  Unsh 
of  confnsion.  Nothing  is,  indeed,  more  common  than 
to  hear  young  ladies  say,  "  The  tune  is  ddightful, 
but  the  words  are  nonsnsicaL  We  nev«  mind  the 
words,  we  only  make  use  oi  them  to  sing  the  tun^ 
without  giving  them  a  oKHnen^s  attention* 

The  effects  of  a  song  ought  to  arise  coDgunc^finnn 
the  muac  and  the  poetry.  Ifthe  words  are  conridcred 
as  of  no  consequence  and  unworthy  of  attention,  it  is 
evident  that  mudi  of  die  pleasure,  perhaps  half  of  it, 
is  entirely  lost  to  the  smger  and  the  hearer.  But 
though  the  young  lady  may  apologise  finr  singiqgnon- 
saise,  or  warm  desariptions  of  patwions  iHuch  her 
delicacy  must  conceal,  by  saying  die  does  not  mind 
thew(»ds;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  possible  to 
learn  a  song  by  memory,  and  sing  it  frequently  in  com- 
pany, ¥rithout  giving  the  words  a  very  considerable 
d^ree  of  attention,  llie  ear  often  corrnpts  the  heart 
by  the  in^nrentian  of  the  lyre. 
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Anjd  I  think  it  plrobaUe  that  mdetieiite  sdtigs  have 
done  alm<>$t  as  much  hai^iaby  inflaimngthet  imaginii^ 
tioD^as  norels  and  watimental  letters.  I  do  not  speak 
o{  nongB  grotoly  indecent;  for  such  are  certainly 
nerer  perlnited  to  fie  on  the  harpsichord ;  but  I  speak 
of  those  which  come  out  every  season  at  the  cekbrated 
l^ocest>f  public  amusement.  The  music  is  chanmng, 
and  ihe  words  we  usually  well  adiqpted  to  the  mixed 
audience  of  those  places^  but  not  always  so  well  to  iht 
pe^lour^  the  drawingnroom,  and  ladies^  library. 

'{propose  to  the  musical  ladies^  or  rather  to  the 
music  masters,  that -whenever  a  Ibolish  or  imj^roper 
song  is  set  to  a  pleasing  and  excell^at  tune^  they  would 
seek  some  poetical  eomposition  of  nmilar  metre,  and  ^ 
established  reputation,  which  may  be  sui^  to  die  same 
tune,  without  «my  inconvenience,  but  on  the  contrary 
widi  great  advtotage,  to  the  tune,  to  the  morals,  to 
the  taste;  and  with  an  i^dition  to  the  pleasure  of  idl 
yofrag  persons  who  are  educated  with  care  and  de- 
licacy. 

Where  jroung  ladies  have  a  poetical  talent,  whidiis 
common  in  this  age,  I  should  think  they  could  not 
employ  it  more  agreeably  and  usefuHy,  than  in  writing 
new  words  to  tunes^  winch  are  accompanied  with  such 
as  they  cannot  but  disapprove.  It  would  be  an  addi- 
tional pleasure  to  the  hearers  to  have,  at  the  same 
time,  a  specimen  of  the  Uk-  performer's  skill  both  in 
music  and  in  poetry. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  composers  of  fashionable  songs  would 
take  care,  for  their  own  sake,  that  the  poetry  should 
be  at  least  inoffensive ;  for  there  are  many  most  pleas- 
ing pieces  of  music  rejected  by  respectable  families, 
and  consequently  soon  lost  in  obscurily,  because  the 
words  are  such  as  cannot  be  sung  without  causing 
some  degree  of  pun  or  exciting  a  Uush.     This  is  not 
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indeed  a  licentious  age  in  theatrical  amusements,  nor 
in  song-writing,  compared  with  the  reign  of  the  second 
Charles :  but  still  there  is  a  disguised  indecency  which 
prevails  in  both,  and  which  is  probably  the  more  inju- 
rious, as  die  poisoned  pill  is  gilded,  and  as  the  dagger 
is  braided  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle. 

But,  exclusively  of  moral  consideration,  every  man 
of  taste  must  wish  to  see  good  poetry  united  with  good 
music. 

The  best  poets  of  antiquity  wrote  the  most  popular 
songs.  Most  of  the  odes  of  Horace  are  love  or  drink- 
ing songs.  Anacreon  has  gained  immortality  by  songs 
alone.  Sappho  was  a  song  writer.  Even  great  states- 
men, as,  for  instance,  Solon,  wrote  songs  for  political 
purposes  with  great  success. 

Many  of  our  best  poets  also  who  have  obtained  the 
rank  of  English  classics,  vnrote  songs  ;  but  who  writes 
for  Vauxhall?  The  best  writers  of  the  age  need  not 
think  it  a  degrading  condescension,  when  tliey  consi- 
der the  dignity  of  music  and  poetry,  and  how  widely 
their  effects  are  di£^ed  in  this  musical  age  and 
country. 

EVENING  VIII. 

Ornes  ea  vehementius  quam  fortass^  sentis.    Amori  nostro  pluscalum 
etiam  quin  concedat  Veritas,  laipare.    Cic.  Epist.  1  Luce bi us. 

Quicqukl  Oraecia  mendax 
Audet  in  historia.         Hoe. 

If  you  have  been  an  ocular  witness  to  an  aflfray,  a 
fire,  or  any  occurrence  in  the  street,  and  you  see  an 
account  of  it  in  all  the  newspapers  next  morning, 
though  they  should  all  pretend  to  accuracy  and  mi- 
nuteness, you  would  find  them  all  vary,  in  some  parti- 
culars from  each  other,  and  from  the  truth,  yet  with- 
out the  least  design  to  contradict  or  to  deceive ;  but 
different  reporters  of  the  same  facts  saw  them  at  diflfer* 
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ent  times,  or  in  di£Pererit  lights,  with  various  degrees 
of  attention,  and  reported  them  with  various  degrees 
of  fidelity,  according  to  the  variety  in  their  powers  of 
memory,  or  their  talents  for  description. 

In  explaining  the  customs  and  describing  places, 
which  they  have  never  seen,  there  is  every  Reason  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  historians  are  unintentionally 
deceitful.  It  is  seldom  that  neighbouring  nations  ca& 
know  with  accuracy  each  other's  most  familiar  actions, 
sports,  diversions,  and  places  of  resort,  by  written  ac- 
counts or  oral  description.  Nothing  but  ocular  obser^ 
vation  can  secure  exactness.  I  was  lately  much  diverted 
with  an  article  from  the  great  French  Encyclopedic, 
quoted  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  Mason's  English  Garden. 
The  word  to  be  explained  is  bowling-green,  spelt  by 
the  lexicographers  boulingrin.  "  Boulingrin  is  a  spe- 
cies of  parterre,"  say  they,  *'  composed  of  pieces  of 
divided  turf,  with  borders  sloping  {en  glacis),  and  ever- 
greens at  the  comers  and  other  parts  of  it.  It  is 
mowed  four  times  a-year,  to  make  the  turf  finer.  The 
invention  of  this  kind  of  parterre  comes  from  EpjB^land, 
as  also  its  name,  which  is  derived  from  boule,  round, 
and  grin,  fine  grass  or  turf.  Boulingrins  are  either 
simple  or  compound ;  the  simple  are  all  turf  without 
ornament ;  the  compound  are  cut  into  compartments 
of  turf,  embroidered  with  knots,^  mixed  with,  little 
paths,  borders  of  flowers,  yew-trees,  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Sand  also  of  difierent  colours  contributes 
greatly  to  their  value." 

Such  is  the  French  description  of  a  Bowling-green 
sanctioned  by  the  great  Encyclopedic. 

The  celebrated  M.  Sorbiere,  furnishes  the  following 
materials  for  an  ecqlesiastical  historian  of  England,  in 
his  famous  book  of  travels,  among  us.  He  says,  ^'  that 
our  chief  clergymen,  who  have  pluralities  of  benefices, 
make  their  grooms  their  curates ;   that   our  bishops 
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hmribly  abuse  their  jurisdiction  in-  their  exeommuni- 
cations^and  impositkmi ;  du^  they  aie  sehaugh(y>  thfit 
Boiie  of  ihe  inferior  priesto  dare  to  speak  to  them ;  that 
they  rob  the  church,  by  lettmg  its  leases  for  tkkty 
years,  getting  all  the  money  into  their  own  pockets, 
and  leaving  only  a  smaU  fevemie  to  th^  ^ccessors ; 
and  that  England  is  a  country  where  no  niaa  is  afiaid 
of  eonunitting  dunony.'* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  m  exact  histoiy  of 
-the events  of  yesterday;  how  much  more  of  thope 
wUch  happened  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  in  times  when  the  art  of  manual  writing  was  not 
ccMumon,  and  men  were  prone  to  transmit  to  posterity 
hy  tradition,  the  direama  of  the  night,  and  the  imagi- 
nations of  their  idle  hours,  as  veal  and  auth^itic  history. 

Those  who  wrote  in  the  earlier  periods,  finding  a 
dearth  of  materials,  from  the  de(iciency  of  written  do- 
cuments, sought  in  the  powers  of  invention  what  they 
could  not  find  in  the  archives  of  their  country*  A 
book  was  to  be  made,  and  it  was  to  be  entertaining. 
The  terra  incogmia  was  therefore  supplied  with  woods 
and  mountains  according  to  the  will  of  the  geogra^er. 
Hence  the  stories  of  Pygmies  and  Cranes,  Gynooe- 
phali,  Astromori,  Hippopodes^  Phannisii,  and  Tro* 
glodytsd. 

HeMdotus^  one  of  the  earliest  Instorians,  writes  a 
romance  under  the  name  of  history,  almost  as  ficti- 
tious as  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  but  not  nearly  so 
ingenious  or  entertaining ;  yet  he  is  called  the  Fi^er 
of  History.  He  might  as  justly  be  called  the  Father 
of  Lies.  The  Chaldeean  history  of  Berosus,  and  the 
^Egyptian  history  of  Manetho,  are  deemed  birt  the 
forgeries  oi  Annius  and  Viterbo.  Sanchoniathon^a 
Phosnician  history  is  equally  destitute  of  credit^  if  there 
is  any  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  oppiioos  of  Sca« 
l^fer  and  DodweH. 
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Urns  tlie  very  foundatiods^  on  which  the  splendid 
fabric  of  history  is  to  be  erected  are  destitute  of  soli- 
dity. But  they  are  usually  strong  enough  to  support 
the  superstructure ;  which  is  too  often  but  a  pape^ 
building,  a  house  of  cards,  pretty  and  diverting  to 
look  at,  but  of  little  use  and  valuie;  when  the  enter- 
tainment it  affords  is  deducted. 

It  would  be  a  just  description  of  the  greater  part  of 
histories,  to  say  of  them,  that  they  are  historical  ro- 
mances, founded  sometimes  on  feet,  but  capriciously 
related  according  to  the  historian*s  prejudices,  party,  or 
misrepresentation,  and  fantastically  embellished  by  the 
false  colours  of  poetry  and  rhetoric. 

Writers  of  history  are  often  in  a  dependent  state, 
and  are  ready  to  conceal,  or  palliate,  or  exaggerate  any 
circumstance  or  transaction,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  a  party,  a  powerful  nobleman,  or  a  king.  The 
learned  pate  ducks  to  the  wealthy  fool,  and  the  pen  of 
history  is  often  guided  by  an  illiterate  patron. 

The  histories  written  by  different  persons  of  different 
parties  are  known  to  represent  the  rery  same  things 
and  persons  as  laudable  and  exeeraUe,  godlike  and 
diabolical  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  a  well-known  historical  instance  of  partia- 
lity recorded  by  Polybius,  who  was  lumself  also  ex- 
tremely partial.  Fabius  and  Philinus  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  Punic  war ;  Fabius  a  Roman,  and  Philinus 
a  Carthaginian.  The  Roman  extolled  his  countrymen, 
hxkd  blamed  the  Carthaginians  in  every  thing.  The 
Carthaginian  threw  all  the  errors  and  defects  on  the 
Romans,  and  triumphed  in  the  superiority  of  Punic 
valour,  wisdom,  and  generosity.  To  whom  was  credit 
due?  Certainly  to  neither;  and  have  we  no  modem 
Fabii  and  Philini  ?  Let  us  read  the  gazetteis  of  different 
nations  in  a  state  of  war. 

When  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  real  facts  stript  of 
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fdlacy,  I  look  for  tbcim  in  some  chronological  table ; 
but  I  read  not  a  popular  history.  I  peruse  popular 
history^  only  when  I  am  desirous  of  being  entertained 
by  composition^  by  the  charms  of  style,  eloquence^  and 
poetical  painting ;  or  of  being  amused  with  observing 
the  influence  of  party,  or  religious  prejudice,  on  the 
mind  of  the  writer  and  admirers.  The  real  facts  are 
the  clay  which  the  popular  historian,  like  a  modeller, 
forms  into  various  shapes,  according  to  his  own  taste 
and  inclination,  some  to  honor  and  some  to  dishonor. 
To  some  of  it  he  gives  great  beauty  not  its  own  ;  some 
he  throws  away  wantonly  or  artfully,  and  the  rest  he 
shapes  into  vulgar  utensils ;  or  models  them  into  the 
deformity  of  caricature.  It  is  a  pleasing  pastime  to 
view  his  work ;  and  men  of  taste  and  imagination  are 
much  delighted  with  his  ingenuity.  Weak  and  inex- 
perienced persons  believe  him  implicitly ;  others  find 
real  truth  in. him  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as 
silver  is  found  in  a  great  mass  of  lead,  or  pearls  in 
oyster-shells. 

So  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  historians,  even 
in  the  recital  of  facts  of  public  notoriety !  how  much 
less  to  their  delineation  of  characters,  and  descriptions 
of  motives  for  actions,  secret  counsels  and  designs, 
to  which  none  was  a  witness  but  the  bosom  which 
entertained  lliem  ?  Yet  many  historians  kindly  com- 
municate all.  You  would  think  them  of  the  privy 
council  of  all  nations  ;  that  they  possessed  the  attribute 
of  omniscience,  though  their  intelligenoe  never  came 
from  a  higher  source  than  an  old  woman's  tale. 

Your  true  classical  historian  never  feels  any  diflS- 
culties  for  want  of  matter.  When  he  finds  it  not,  he 
makes  it.  He  is  a  poet  in  prose.  I  scarcely  need 
mention  those  fine  speeches  in  the  very  be^t  ancient 
hi«torians,  not  one  syllable  of  which,  except  in  a  Very 
few  instances,  was  ever  uttered  by  the  personage  to 
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whcimitis  ajttributed.  Truth  gives  a  faint  outKne; 
the  historian  adds  shades  and  coiours,  drapery,  action^ 
and  expression.  .  He  lays  on  the  red,  the  orai^ge,  the 
yellow,  the  blue,  the  purple,  the  violet,  the  black,  and 
the  white. 

Some  writers  in  their  attack  upoa  Christianity  have 
relied  greatly  on  the  representations  of  historians  whose 
character  were  remarkably  bad  both  as  men  and  .tis 
writers ;  who  also  laboured  under  the  general  imputa- 
tion of  misrepresenting  truth,  like  every  other  historio- 
grapher. Whatever  such  writers  find  against  the 
Christian  cause  in  the  most  contemptible  historians, 
they  bring  in  triumph,  and  are  ready  to  sing  the  song 
of  victory,  or  cry  out  eureka  with  Archimedes.  But 
with  all  their  pretensions. to  philosophy,  they  act  most 
unphilosophically  in  giving  implicit  credit  to  wretched 
annalists^  paltry  tools  of  paltry  princes,  who  are  known 
to  have  fabricated  a  great  part  of  their  stories  rand 
who,  when  they  spoke  against  Christianity,  saw  it  with 
the  eyes  of  prejudiced  heathens,  or  envious  sophists, 
too  proud  to  behold  with  patience  a  sect  flourishing  on 
the  ruins  of  their  own  fame  and  dominion. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  whether  what  I  have  said  against 
the  credibility  of  history  in  general,  may  not  be  applied 
to  the  evangelical  history.  I  answer,  that  perhaps  it 
might,  if  the  credibility  of  that  history  did  not  chiefly 
clepend  on  its  internal  evidence.  I  never  yet  saw.  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  it  which  might  not  admit  of  cavilling 
controversy ;  but  the  internal  proofs  have  a  counterpart 
in  every  man's  bosom,  who  will  faithfully  search  for  it, 
which  gives  it  incontestable  confirmation.  The  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles  were  fallible  men  like, other  histo- 
rians ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  operated  on  them, 
and  now  operates  on  all  true  Christians,  teaches  the 
humble  inquirer  to  find  truth  there,  and  there  only, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.     We  may  amuse  ourselves 
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with  tmsel  and  paste  in  mere  human  compositicfns ;  but 
gold  and  jewels  are  to  be  dug  for  in  that  mine ;  and 
happy  they  who  know  how  to  value  them. 

I  will  cite  one  stirong  internal  evidence  of  the  Gospel 
History  from  the  preliminary  observations  to  Mao- 
night's  Harmony. 

**  It  is  remarkable,  that  through  the  whole  of  their 
histories,  the  Evangelists  have  not  passed  one  encomium 
upon  Jesus,  or  upon  any  of  his  friends,  nor  thrown  out 
one  reflection  against  his  enemies :  although  much  of 
both  kinds  might  have  been,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
been  done  by  them,  had  they  been  governed  either  by 
a  spirit  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm.  Christ's  life  is  not 
praised  in  the  gospel,  his  death  is  not  lamented,  his 
friends  are  not  commended,  his  enemies  are  not  re- 
proadied,  nor  even  blamed  ;  but  every  thing  is  told 
naked  and  unadorned,  just  as  it  happened ;  and  all  who 
read  are  left  to  judge,  and  make  reflections  for  them- 
selves ;  a  manner  of  writing  which  the  historians  never 
would  have  feUen  into,  had  not  their  minds  been  under 
the  guidance  of  the  most  sober  reason,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  dignity,  importance,  and  truth  of  their 
subject." 

There  is  then  no  history  in  the  world  so  artless  af 
the  evangelical,  and  none  which,  from  its  manner,  has 
so  great  an  i^pearance  of  veracity. 

But  though  this  is  not  admitted  for  a  moment  by 
the  sceptical  writer ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  every  pas- 
sage against  Christianity  in  antient  historians,  however 
suspicious  their  character,  is  triumphantly  cited  by  him 
as  a  full,  a  strong,  and  unanswerable  evidence  in  favouf 
of  infidelity. 
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EVENING  IX. 

Cui  noa  sit  publica  vena. 

Qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere,  nee  qui 

Oomouwi  In^at  eannen  tritii^  moneta.  Jcv. 

The  common  coin  which  is  constantly  in  circulation 
among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  usually  contracts  a 
degree  of  filth,  which  renders  it  contcmptihle  to  thd 
genteeler  and  richer  orders,  many  of  whom  never 
touch  it  with  their  hands,  or  suffer  it  to  enter  their 
pockets,  from  fear  of  defilement. 

There  is  also  a  common  sort  of  wit,  which,  from 
eonstant  use  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  is  become 
polluted.  It  is  indeed,  in  its  trite  state,  fit  for  none  but 
the  vulgar,  and  ought,  like  dirty  halfpence  and  fistrthings, 
to  be  chiefly  confined  to  their  intercourse. 

The  wit  I  mean,  I  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Com- 
mon-place Wit.  It  might  have  been  sheer  wit  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers ;  but  is  now,  from  an  altera- 
tion in  manners  and  customs,  either  no  longer  founded 
on  truth  and  real  lifb,  or  has  quite  lost  the  grace  of 
novelty.  It  is  as  obsolete  as  fiirdingales,  ruflk,  and 
square-toed  shoes.  It  is  worn  out,  quite  thread  bare; 
and  ought  to  be  consigned  to  Monmouth-street  and 
Rosemary-lane. 

One  of  the  most  common  topics  of  common-place 
wit,  is  a  jocularity  on  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  as  great  eaters,  particularly  of  custard.  It 
might  be  true  formerly  that  they  were  addicted  to 
gluttony,  and  it  may  be  true  now  that  some  among 
them,  like  other  men,  have  set  up  an  idol  in  their  beBy. 
I&ut  gluttony  is  not  now  sufficiently  confined  to  them 
to  justify  the  perpetual  and  exclusive  jokes  on  their 
gormandizing,  as  if  it  were  their  peculiar  and  inse- 
parable characteristic.  Gentlemen  of  education  and 
patarimonial  fbrtune  have  often  been  elected  into  the 
court  of  aldermen ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
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suppose  them  fonder  of  eating  when  become  magis- 
trates, than  when  they  continued  in  a  private  station. 
In  general  there  is  a  refinement  in  the  present  age 
which  does  not  allow  men  of  rank  and  fortune  to  place 
their  enjoyment  in  feeding  to  excess,  though  it  may 
teach  them  to  indulge  the  more  agreeable  luxury  of 
eating  with  an  elegance  of  palate. 

I  have  known  aldermen  of  singular  abstemiousness, 
who  would  sit  at  tables  covered  with  every  dainty,  and 
eat  moderately  of  the  plainest  food;  while  hungry 
would-be  wits,  who  were  accidentally  invited,  indulged 
in  excessive  gluttony.  Yet  the  would-be  wits  used  to 
laugh  with  a  grin  of  self-complacency  at  their  enter- 
tainersy  (as  soon  as  they  were  recovered  of  their  own 
cropsickness)  for  giving  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
an  aldermanic  feast. 

The  common  council  and  the  city  companies  are 
standing  topics  of  jocularity,  on  account  of  their 
achievements  with  the  knife  and  fork.  As  it  una- 
voidably happens  that  some  among  them  are  of  low 
and  vulgar  habits,  and  of  mean  minds,  as  well  as  of 
mean  origin,  a  few  may  be  observed  to  compensate  the 
poorness  of  their  own  tables,  by  gormandizing  at  a 
public  feast,  where  ddnties  are  presented  which  they 
never  tasted  before,  or  where  the  flavour  of  every  dish 
is  heightened  by  that  fine  seasoner  to  their  palates,  a 
consciousness  that  it  comes  free  of  cost.  This,  I  say, 
may  be  the  case  in  a  few  instances ;  but  they  are  not 
striking  enough  to  justify  an  everlasting  repetition  of 
jokes  on  the  worthy  liverymen  and  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Loildon. 

Even  if  the  jokes  are  well  founded,  we  have  now  had 
enough  of  them,  and  let  us  not  be  overfed  in  one  way, 
while  we  are  ridiculing  excess  of  food  in  another. 

But  not  only  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  common- 
council,  and  livery,  but  all  the  natives,  and  all  the  in- 
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habitants  of  London,  supply  the  witlings  with  a  peren- 
nial fountain  of  jocularity,  under  the  appellation  of 
Cockneys.  Your  true  Cockney,  one  who  was  never 
out  of  the  sound  of  Bow  bell,  is  uncommon  in  the 
present  age.  No  persons  ramble  more  than  the  citizens, 
to  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Brighthelmstone,  Margate,  and 
all  other  places  of  fashionable  resort.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  there  were  more  real  Cockneys.  Trade 
would  be  better  minded,  there  would  be  less  folly,  ex- 
travagance, and  ruin,  and  the  Gazette  would  not  be  so 
crowded  with  advertisements.  But  the  Cockney  was 
selected  as  an  object  of  ridicule  some  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  so  he  must  continue,  or  else  the  haberdashers 
of  small  wit,  and  retailers  of  old  jokes,  must  become 
bankrupts  for  want  of  stock  in  trade. 

The  professions,  indeed,  will  supply  them  with  many 
articles  in  their  way,  ready  cut  and  dried. 

The  clergyman,  in  the  ideas  of  these  humourists,  is 
no  less  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking  than  the 
alderman ;  and  why  should  he  be  ?  since  both  of  them 
are  only  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankii^d  in  this 
species  of  enjoyment,  which  is  natural  and  necessary, 
and  which,  with  respect  to  guilt  or  innocence,  may  be 
deemed  a  matter  of  indifference.  I  imagine  that  the 
idea  of  clergymen's  eating  to  excess  might  arise  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  keeping  chaplains  at  the  table  of 
great  men,  where  they  fared  sumptuously  every  day, 
and,  perhaps,  seemed  highly  delighted^  though  even 
then  it  was  expected  of  them,  that  they  should  retire, 
as  soon  as  the  desert  appeared. 

But  if  the  joke  on  the  parsons  was  once  a  good  one, 
it  has  now  lost  all  its  goodness,  because  it  ia  stale. 
The  parsons,  after  all,  may  console  themselves,  if  the 
jokers  can  say  no  worse  of  them  than  that  they  love 
pudding.    A  piece  of  solid  pudding,  it  must  be  owned. 
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is  in  itself  a  far  better  thing  than  wch  wittieisin,  Budi 
salt  as  has  lost  its  savour. 

Those  jokes  oa  the  clerical  profession  whidi  relate 
to  formal  dress,  great  wigs,  grave  fiioes,  and  long 
seroKHis,  are  now  totally  unsupported  bj  the  manners 
and  fashions  which  prevail  at  preset  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical world.  The  race  of  fonnal  Spintexts  and  solemn 
Saygraces  is  nearly  extinct. 

The  lawyers  afford  an  abundance  of  ready-fmada 
jokes  for  little  wits ;  but  the  jokes  are  so  old  that  they 
cease  to  please,  except  among  the  witty  fraternity,  or 
among  the  vulgar. 

The  profession  of  phymc  is,  perhaps,  the  rich^ 
mine  of  wit,  whidh  the  viritlings  are  able  to  find.  Tye* 
wig  and  gold-headed  canes  are  inexhaustible ;  but  the 
physicians  of  the  present  day  wear  neither.  There  is 
the  misfortune.  The  barr«a  joker  procures  all  hb 
stock  from  the  old  stores  of  deceased  witlings  of  the 
last  century ;  mere  rubbish  and  lumber,  which  would 
be  thrown  away,  if  it  were  not  bought  up  and  retailed 
by  these  second-hand  dealers  in  cast-off  trumpery. 

The  aects,  as  w^  as  the  professions,  suggest  a  great 
deal  of  common-place  jocularity.  Presbyterians  and 
Quakers  sapfiy  a  delectable  sort  of  wit,  which  comes 
at  an  'easy  rate,  bdng  attended  with  no  expence  of 
thmight  nor  labour  of  invention.  But  the  Preri>yterian 
and  Quaker  dP  the  last  century  resembled  those  of  ifat 
present  but  little ;  and  the  shaft  of  ridicule,  which 
might  have  adhered  to  some  of  them,  would  now,  in 
most  cases,  recoil  on  the  assailant 

Natbnal  lurejudkes  are  another  copious  fountain  of 
patty  wit.  A  Welshman  b  no  sooner  mmitioned  in  the 
society  of  jokers,  than  goats,  leeks,  and  red  herrings 
ooeur  to  his  polite  imagination.  A  Scotchman  brings 
to  mind  the  Scotch  fiddle,  &mine,  oatmeal,  whiskeyi 
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barren  land^  and  want  of  trees :  an  IrishmaD,  potatofss, 
bhmclers,  bulls :  a  Frenchman,  soup  meagre,  wooden 
shoes,  mffles  without  shirts,  cowardice :  an  English- 
man, roast  beef,  honour,  hcme8ty>  courage,  riches,  every 
thing  glorious  and  desirable  under  the  sun« 

Many  (^  these  vulgar  characteristics  might  originally 
have  some  foundation  in  truth ;  but  when  the  same  dish 
is  served  up  with  the  slone  sauce  from  age  to  age,  who 
can  wilder  if  the  appetite  for  it  should  fail  ? 

And  now  I  mention  dishes,  what  a  feast  of  ready- 
dressed  wit  does  a  dinner  supply  ?  Suppose  it  a  calf  s 
head;  then.  Pray  do  you  want  brains?  You  have 
tongue  enough  already.  A  hare  suggests  the  witty 
idea  of  being  harebrmned ;  a  goose  is  as  full  of  jokes 
as  of  sage  and  onion.  The  land  of  Ham  abounds  with 
salt,  and  I  wish  there  were  a  grain  of  the  true  Attic  in 
it.  If  you  want  sauce,  you  are  informed  that  you  are 
saucy  enough  already*. 

In  harmless  converse,  many  levities  and  follies  which 
arise  from  an  ebullition  of  good  spirits,  and  are  accom- 
panied with  good  faumoor,  are  not  <mly  pardonable, 
but  useful,  as  they  oontribute  to  pass  a  vacant  hour  with 
a  diarming  gaiety  of  heart.    But  in  composition,  all 
Cdmnon-plaoe  wit  is  iniu&rable ;  and  yet  he  who  is 
acqMinted  with  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  age  will 
reooHect,  that  many  comedies  and  more  farceHi  depend 
upon  nothing  else  for  their  power  of  affording  entei^ 
tainment     The  drolkry  of  condc  actors  causes  thmn 
to  keep  their  place  on  the  stag^;  otherwise  it  would 
be  imposrible  to  sit  at  tiiem  without  yawning  or  hissing* 
It  Wbtdd  not  be  difficult  i6  mention  both  poems  and 
prosdic  pieces  of  a  sort  of  htnnou^,  founded  entirely  oa 
ridicule  of  the  cttiaKea,  the  dorgytnan,  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Quaker,  the  WekluiiMi^ 

•  Vide  Swiff  1  Polite  CoAvenation. 
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the  Scotchman^  the  IrishmaUy  the  Frencbman,  aod  not 
displaying  one  idea  which  is  not  to  be  numbeiced  in  the 
list  of  common  places.  The  humour^  in  its  day^  was 
perhaps  good ;  but  it  .is  time  to  relinquish  it  when 
it  is  grown  thread4)are;  and/I  advise  all  would-be- 
wits,  who  have  no  other  stock. in  hand  but  such  as  I 
have  described,  to  get  rid  of  their  lumber  immediately, 
and  set  up  with  as  good  a  capital  as  they  can  riuae,  of 
common  sense ;  recollecting  the  proverb,  that  an  ounce 
of  good  sense  is  worth  a  pound  of  wit.  I  will  add,  that 
common  sense  will  not  only  be  a  more  useful,  but  a 
more  agreeable  qualification ;  for,  to  people  of  judg- 
ment, nothing  is  more  disgusting  thaa  the  importunate 
and  impertinent  vivacity  of  a  petulant  retailer  of  stale, 
thread-bare,  old-fashioned  wit  and  humour. 


EVENING  X. 

QoROON,  Icon,  bt  Amazon  ! 

Propria  qute  Mwrilmt. 

The  Spectator  interfered  very  much  in  the  (mundu9 
muliebris)  woman's  world. ,  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
did  not  condescend  too  far,  in  meddling  with  the 
affairs  of  the  toilette,  considering,  that  he  was  capable 
of  enlarging  on  subjects  of  a  kind  so  much  subUmer 
and  more  important.  But  trifling  as  dress  is,  he  re- 
collected  what  Horace  says  concerning  the  tendency 
of  trifles  to  lead  to  serious  evils,  and  gave  it  a  very 
considerable  share  of  his  attention. 

The  ladies  in  his  day  were  not  bo  great  readers  as 
in  the  present ;  and  I  always  consider  his  making  them 
and  their  dress  so  frequently  the  subject  ^  of  his  lucu- 
brations, an  innocent  stratagem. to. draw  their  atten- 
tion to  his  book,  and  thus  to  allure  them  to  the  noblest 
speculations  on  subjects  moral  and  divine.  ; 

But  if  he  really  thought  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of 
great  importance,  and  had  lived  iA  the  present  age,  a 
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g^at  part  of  bis  papers  miist'  have  been  devoted  to 
the. subject. 

I>  think  it  is  easy  to  collect,  from  what  he  has  writ- 
ten, that  he  would  have  highly  disapproved  the  mas- 
culine dress  for  which  the  ladies  in  our  times  have 
displayed  a  singular  predilection. 

There  is  something  so  lovely  in  feminine  softness 
and. delicacy,  when  free  from    aflbctation,   and  not 
caused  by  sickness  or  infirmity,  that  they  who  en- 
deavour to  hide  those  attractive  qualities,  by  assuming 
the  air  and  dress  of  a  man,  must  be  coiisidered  as 
ignorantly  defeating  their  own  intentions  to  please. 
Taste  requires  a  congruity  between  the  internal  charac- 
ter and  external  appearance.    The  imagination  will 
involuntarily  form  to  itself  an  idea  of  such  a  correspon- 
dence ;  and  the  lady  who  appears  in  a  manly  dress  will 
at  first  sight  suggest  the  apprehension  of  a  deficiency 
of  female  gentleness  and  grace.     This  first  idea  may 
be  super^ed  by  any  one  who  takes  time  to  consider, 
that  the  dress  is  not,  perhaps,  the  consequence  of 
choice,  but  merely  an  innocent  compliance  with  a  tem- 
porary £E»hion.     Yet  as  first  ideas  are  in  general  of 
great  consequence,  and  not  always  corrected  by  second, 
I  should  think  it  wise  in  the  female  world  to  take  care 
that  their  dress,  which  they  evidently  study  with  an 
intention  to  render  themselves  agreeable,  should  not 
convey  a  forbidding  idea  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. 

Silks,  linens,  cottons,  gauzes,  and  all  the  stock  of 
the  milliner  and  haberdasher,  which  I  forbear  to  name, 
lest  I  should  only  display  my  ignorance,  have  a  beauty, 
a  delicacy,  and  a  softness,  characterestic  of  those  whom 
they  were  designed  to  embellish.  But  broad  cloth 
displays  a  strength  and  roughness,  which  is  of  a  piece 
wtth^  manly  character.  Notwithstanding  this  evi- 
dent truth,  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  present 
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age,  than  to  behold  ladies  of  the  utmost  elegance 
dressed  m  broad  cloth  externally  from  top  to  toe.  I 
do  not  censure  the  riding-dress^  which  pleads  con- 
venience in  palliation  of  its  masculine  appearance :  but 
the  riding<lress  is  lately  become  both  the  walking* 
dress  and  the  domestic  dress.  The  habit  has  intro^ 
duced  the  great  coat^  the  surtout^  in  which  a  lady^ 
buttoned  up  with  broad  metal  buttons,  appears  much 
like  the  footman  behind  her  carriage;  and,  indeed^ 
when  she  drives  her  husband  or  her  lover  in  his  phae« 
ton^  she  might  very  easily  be  nustaken  at  a  distance 
for  his  coachman. 

^^  But  it  is  a  charming,  warm,  and  comfortable  drees, 
and  if  the  lady  and  her  husband  or  lover  like  it,  pray 
what  rig^t  has  any  body  to  object  to  it  T 

I  believe  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  men, 
in  general,  are  pleased  with  it,  any  otherwise  than  is 
it  is  the  fEisfaion ;  and  as  they  wish  their  ladies  to  b6  In 
the  fiuhion,  like  their  coats  and  carriages,  their  houses 
and  their  chattels.  Theremay  indeed  be  asort  of  men 
who  have  g^ven  up  thdr  own  manly  diaracter,  nd 
who  yet  think  there  should  be  a  certain  quantity  of  it 
8ome?Hiere  in  the  &mily  and  so  are  not  displeased  to 
see  it  in  their  partners ;  but  the  generality  of  men, 
whatever  they  may  assert  in  polite  submission  to  their 
ladies,  are  naturally  attached  to  them  for  female 
graces,  and  must  disapprove  m  their  hearts  the  least 
assumption  of  the  mascidine  character. 

However,  let  the  broad  cloth  be  confined  to  the  use 
of  travelling  or  going  out  of  doors ;  I  will  only  con- 
tend that  it  should  not  be  worn  at  the  fireniide.  God 
and  nature  have  made  the  sexes  distinct  for  wise  pur^- 
poses,  and  let  not  the  tolor  confound  theur  appear* 
ance.  Convenience  and  warmth  may  plead  for  the 
masGufine  drees  on  the  journey,  but  that  plea  loses  its 
force  in  the  domestic  circle. 
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Is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  habitual 
dress  has  an  influence  on  the  manners  ?  Is  it  not  likely 
that  she  who  constantly  assumes  a  manly  appearance^ 
and  a  roughness  of  garb,  should  likewise  display  some- 
thing similar  in  her  behayiour  7  And  may  not  her  be* 
haylQur  gradually  injure  her  disposition ;  so  that  in 
time  she  will  not  only  appear  less  amiable,  but  may  be 
so?  I  express  myself  interrogatively  and  dubiously, 
leaving  the  answers  to  be  made  by  those  who,  when 
they  seriously  consider,  are  the  best  abte  to  decide  on 
points  like  these. 

After  all,  I  am  far  from  certain  that  dress  is  of  so 
much  consequence  as  the  Spectator  seems  to  consider 
it  It  is  indulHtable  that  th^e  are  excellent  and  most 
amiable  women,  who  follow  the  fashion  in  dress  wher- 
ever she  leadi»»  without  any  apparent  evil  Good  sense, 
perhaps,  may  prevent  consequences  which  would  other* 
wise  Arise ;  but  a  mere  aping  folly  in  lower  ranks  and 
with  lower  understandings  may  sufiPer  from  things 
wUch  in  themselves  appear  innocent  or  indifferent. 

Much  of  the  severity  on  singular  dress  or  new  £ii* 
idnons,  to  which  our  eyes  have  never  been  accustomed^ 
iirises  from  narrowness  of  thinking,  and  from  prejudice. 
$o  long  as  dress  answers  the  purpose  c^  a  decent 
covering,  and  a  warm  clothing,  jthe  ornament  of  it  may 
be  safely  hh,  I  think,  to  the  discretion  of  the  female 
wearer. 

Persons  in  high  life,  urged  by  the  impulse  of  that 
pride  which  is  as  strong  in  low  life  as  in  high,  will  be 
continually  endeavouring  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
external  appearance.  Those  on  the  next  step,  quite 
down  to  the  bottom  of  ih/e  ladder,  will  always  be  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  those  above  them.  Fancy 
and  invention  are  put  to  the  rack  to  find  out  new 
marks  unattamable,  if  possible,  by  the  subordinate 
dbsaes ;  and  nothing  keeps  them  so  long  distinguished 
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OS  something  very  autri,  and  apparently  ugly  and 
absurd.  This  accounts  for  very  strange  deviations 
from  beautiful  simplicity. 

The  deviations,  however,  encourage  trade,  and 
amuse  those  who  have  little  to  do.  Let  not  the  satirist 
therefore  vent  his  spleen  on  the  ladies'  dress,  provided 
they  do  not  confound  the  different  distinctions  of  sex 
by  assuming  the  dress  of  men.  I  would  forbid  by 
censorial  authority,  if  I  had  it,  lAl  beaver  hats  and 
broad  cloth,  except  to  such  venerable  matrons  as  time 
has  honoured  with  a  beard. 

How  much  is  continually  said  on  the  subject  of  head- 
dresses !  It  is  unfair  in  men,  except  friseurs,  to  inter- 
fere in  that  province.  The  most  elegant  women,  in 
the  most  classical  times,  adorned  their  heads  with 
ornaments,  which  raised  them  so  high  as  to  leave  it 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  head  was  a  part  of  the 
body,  or  the  body  a  part  of  the  head.  The  dressing 
of  the  hair  is  called  by  a  Roman  poet,  the  Building  of 
a  head;  and  the  English  ladies  have  scarcely  yet 
equalled  the  Roman  edifices,  though  the  painters  of 
caricature  have  been  outrageously  severe  upon  them. 

Moralists  may  certainly  find  better  employment 
than  that  of  censuring  modes  of  ornament,  which  are 
the  natural  eflfects  of  female  instinct ;  if  the  old  Gre- 
cian's definition  of  a  woman,  of  which  the  Spectator  is 
so  fond,  be  a  just  one,  that  she  is  an  animal  delighting 
in  finery. 

EVENING  XI. 

ON   THE    CHARAGTBR     OP     DOCTOR    JOHNSON   AND    THB 
ABUSE  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  illustrious  character  of  Pierre  de  Comeille,  the 
popular  dramatic  poet  of  France,  induced  those  who  ap- 
proached him  to  expect  something  in  his  manners^  ad- 
dress, and  conversation  above  the  common  level.  They 
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iMte  dnapp<^ted;    and,  in  a  thoiuiand  similfur  in- 
stances,  a  similar  disappointment  ha^  taken  pliice. 

The  friends  of  Corneille,  as  wasi  natural  enoughs 
were  uneasy  at  finding  people  express  their  disap- 
pointment after  an. interview  with  him*  They  wished 
him  to  appear  as  respectable  when  near  as  when  at  a 
distance ;  in  a  personal  intimacy,  as  in  the  regions  of 
&me.  They  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  him 
hiis  defects,  his  awkward  address,  his  ungentlemai^-like 
behaviour.  Comeille  heard  the  enumeration,  of  his 
faults  with  great  patience ;  and,  when  it  was  concluded, 
sud,  with  a  smile,  and  with  a  just  confidence  in  him- 
self:. *^  All  this  may  be  very  true ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  I  am  still  Pierre  de  Comeille." 

The  numberless  defects,  infirmities,  faults  and  disa- 
greeable qualities,  which  the  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson 
have  brought  to  public  light,  were  chiefly  what,  in  less 
conspicuous  men,  would  be  passed  over  as  foibles  or 
excused  as  mere  peccadillos ;  and  however  his  enemies 
may  triumph  in  Uie  exposure,  I  think  he  might,  if  he 
were  alive,  inntate  Comeille  and  say :  '^  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  I  am  still  Samuel  Johnson." 

Few  men  could  stand  so  fiery  a  trial  as  he  has  done. 
His  gold  has  been  put  into  the  furnace,  and,  considering 
the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the.  process,  the  quantity  of  dross  and  alloy  is  inconsi- 
derable. Let  him  be  considered  not  absolutely  but 
comparatively :  and  let  those  who  are  disgusted  with 
him,  ask  themselves,  whether  their  own  characters,  or 
those  they  most  admire,  would  not  exhibit  some  defor- 
mity, if  they  were  to  be  analysed  with  a  minute  and 
^anxious  curiosity.  The  private  conversation  of  John- 
son, the  caprice  of  momentary  ill-humour,  the  weak- 
ness of  disease,  the  common  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  without 
those  alleviating  circumstances  which  probably    at^ 
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traded  dienK  And  whew  ia  tlie  mmk  «l»t  lias  mIt 
foibles^  wenknesses,  follief^  and  defects  0i  tome  tdnd? 
And  where  is  the  man  tiuit  haft  greater  vurtMB^  greater 
abilities,  more  uefui  labours,  to  put  into  the  oppoBite 
seaie  agamst  his  defects  than  Dr.  Johnson  ? 

Biography  is  every  day  descen^Bng  from  its  dignity* 
Instead  of  an  instructive  recital,  it  m  becoming  a» 
instriunent  to  the  mere  gratification  of  an  impertinent;^ 
not  to  say  a  roatignant,  curiosity.  •  There  are  certain 
feibles  and  weaknesses,  which  should  be  shut  up  in  tiie 
coffin  with  the  poor  reUques  of  feUen  humanity. 
Wherever  the  greats  part  of  a  character  is  shining, 
the  few  blemishes  should  be  covered  with  the  patL 

I  am  apprehensive  that  the  custom  of  exposing  the 
nakedness  of  eminent  men  to  ev^  eye,  will  have  an 
nnfevourable  in^uence  on  virtue.  It  may  teach  me&ta 
fear  celebrity;  and,  by  extinguishing  the  desire  of 
fiune  and  posthumous  glory,  destroy  one  powerful 
motive  to  excellence^ 

I  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  the  moral  writings 
of  JiAnson  should  lose  something  of  their  e£fect  by  this 
unfortunate  degradation.  To  prevent  so  mischievous 
a  consequence  of  his  friend  commonications,  I  vnsh  his 
readers  to  consider  the  old  saying,  that  no  man  is  wise 
at  all  times ;  and  to  reflect  that  reason  and  argument 
donot  lose  any  thingof  their  value  from  die  errors  and 
foibles  of  a  writer's  conduct.  Let  them  also  remember 
the  old  complaint,  that  many  see  and  approve  the 
better  part,  wlnle  frx>m  the  violeme  of  passion  they 
pursue  the  worse. 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  greatest  men  in  all 
history,  would  have  appeared  almost  uniformly  greats 
if  the  taste  of  their  age,  and  the  communicative  dispi>* 
sition  of  their  intimate  friends  had  puUiehed  tbeir 
private  conversation,  the  secrets  of  their  desets  and  of 
their  chambers  t 
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It  wab  usual  to  write  the  lives  of  great  men  cm  amore^ 
with  a£fedioa  for  thenij  and  there  ran  a  vein  of  paaer 
gyric  with  the  niarrative.  Writer  and  reader  agreed 
in  loving  the  character,  and  the  reader^s  love  was 
increased  and  confirmed  by  the  writer's  representation. 
An  ardour  of  imitation  was  thus  excited,  and  the  hero 
of  the  story  placed,  without  one  dbsenting  voice, 
in  smne  honourable  nich  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 
But  this  biographic^  anatomy,  in  minutely  dissecting 
parts,  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  whole ;  just  as  in 
cutting  up  the  most  comely  body,  many  loa^some  ob- 
jects are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  beautiful  form  is 
utterly  disfigured. 

It  is  said  indeed  that  not  only  truth,  but  the  whole 
truth,  should  be  published  and  left  naked  for  the 
contemplation  of  mankind ;  for  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
body  contributes  to  the  benefit  of  human  nature,  by 
promoting  medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge;  so 
the  dissection  of  characters  tends  to  the  developement 
of  error,  which,  by  being  thus  exposed^  may  be 
avoided. 

From  such  an  exposure  some  advantage  may  be 
derived  to  the  philosopher;  but  I  fear  little  to  the 
multitude.  I  am  ratW  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
abasement  of  great  characters,  and  the  exposure  of 
defect,  prevents  the  salutary  operation  of  their  good 
example,  and  of  their  writings.  The  common  reader 
seldom  makes  refined  and  philosophical  observation. 
But  he  says,  if  such  men,  so  learnt,  so  great,  so  cele- 
brated, were  guilty  of  this  &iling,  or  remarkable 
fbr  that  misconduct,  how  can  I  attempt,  with  hope  of 
success,  to  avoid  it?  He  gives  up  the  contest^  and 
shelters  his  surrender  under  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  defunct  philosopher,  whom  he  once  admired,  and, 
while  he  admired,  endeavoured  to  imitate. 

I  think  it  was  u£gypt  in  which  a  tribunal  was 
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estoUished,  to  sH  in  judgment  on  the  dcfMurtdl.  John- 
8cm  has  been  tried  with  as  accnrate  an  investigation  of 
drcumstaoces  as  if  he  had  been  jodidaUj  arraigned  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  witnesses  were  partial 
The  sentence. of  the  public,  according  to  their  testi- 
mony, has  rather  lowered  him ;  but  time  will  refimce 
bim  where  he  was,  and  where  he  ought  to  be,  notwith- 
standing all  his  errors  and  infirmities^  high  in  the  ranks 
of  Fame.  Posterity  will  forgive  his  roughness  of 
manner,  his  apparent  superstition,  his  mistakes  in 
making  his  will,  his  prejudices  against  Whigs  and  the 
Scotdi^  and  will  remember  his  Dictionary,  his  moral 
writings,  his  biography,  his  manly  vigour  of  thought, 
his  piety,  and  his  charity.  They  will  make  allowances 
for  morbid  melancholy;  for  a  life,  a  great  part  of  whidi 
was  spent  in  extreme  indigence  and  labour^  and  die 
resty  by  a  sudden  transition,  in  the  midst  of  compara- 
tive affluence,  flattery,  obsequiousness,  submissiiHi^  and 
universal  renown. 

The  number  of  writers  who  have  discussed  the  life, 
character,  and  writings  of  Johnson,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  evince  that  the  public  feels  lum  to  be  a  great  man, 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  write  him  down  through 
mistaken  friendship  or  declared  enmity.  He  was  in- 
deed a  great  man ;  but  mortal  man,  however  well  he 
may  deserve  the  epithet.  Great,  comparatively,  is  abso- 
lutely, but  a  little  being ;  and  the  example  of  Johnson 
is  an  additional  proof  of  this  obvious,  but  humiliatii^ 
omclusion.  I  wish  nevertheless,  that  his  life  had  been 
written  in  the  manner  of  the  French  Eloges,  and  with 
the  afiection  and  rever^ice  due  to  supereminent  merit. 

Many  of  his  apparent  fri^ids,  one  may  suppose,  were 
of  those  who  forced  themselves  into  his  company  and 
acquaintance  in  order  to  gain  credit,  and  gratify  their 
own  vamty.     They  seem  to  have  had  little  cordiality 
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for  him,  and  no  objection  to  lower  his  fame,  it  they 
could  raise  their  own  names  to  eminence  on  the'  ruins. 
Many  of  them  had,  perhaps,  been  hurt  by  his  freedom 
of  rebuke,  and  were  glad  to  gratify  revenge  when 
retaliation  was  out  of  his  power.  If  he  were  alive, 
he  would  crush  the  swarms  of  insects  that  have- 
attacked  his  character,  and  with  one  sarcastic  blow, 
flap  them  into  non-existence. 


EVENING  XII: 

ON  THE  REAL  AND  PRETENDED  MOTIVES  OF  WRITERS. 

Real  diamonds  and  gold  are  rare,  concealed  under 
the  earth,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  but  perhaps  truth, 
as  it  is  more  valuable  than  diamonds  and  gold,  is  also 
more  difficult  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  and 
unsullied  purity.  A  man  scarcely  knows  the  truth  of 
his  own  mind,  his  own  avowed  and  professed  senti- 
rtients ;  so  just  is  the  remark  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  who  can  know 
it? 

Writers,  frail  and  imperfect  like  their  fellow-mortals, 
are  very  apt  to  deceive  themselves  and  their  readers, 
in  representing  the  motives  which  impel  them  both  to 
compose  and  to  publish  their  lucubrations. 
'  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to  inspect  Prefaces  and 
Dedications,  you  will  find  many  authors  declaring,  that 
their  chief  motive  to  write  is  a  desire  to  inform  the 
understandings,  or  to  correct  the  morals  of  the  world, 
regardless  of  themselves,  whether  fame  or  obscurity  is 
to  be  their  final  portion.  They  are  contented  to  with- 
draw themselves,  so  long  as  the  public  receive  advan-* 
t;age.  While  the  cause  of  truth  is  served,  or  science 
advanced,  their  end  is  fully  answered. 

If  indeed  man  were  a  more  perfect  being  than  he 
is  found  to  be  in  his  most  informed  and  improved  state, 
we  might  believe  that  writers,  who  recommended  liber- 
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aUty  apd  public  spirit  with  much  strength  of  argu* 
meut,  were  themselves  possessed  of  those  qualities  in 
a  degree  which  taught  thenfi  to  forget  their  qwn  inter- 
est, as  they  sometimes  profess,  in  their  2^al  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  public ;  but  few  men  are  so  elevated 
as  to  be  divested  of  self-love.  One  writer  iq^y  renounce 
money ;  but  is  impelled  by  fanie :  another  may  despise 
fame ;  but  is  actuated  by  the  love  of  lucre.  If  a  few, 
have  written  merelj  to  inform  and  amend  their  fellow- 
creatures,  they  must  have  been  such  as  were  remark- 
ably elevated  and  enlightened  by  the  pure  principles 
of  Christianity.  Heathen  philosophy  and  human 
learning  produce  not  such  moral  heroism. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  public-spirited  wri- 
ters who  compose  and  publish  with  the  liberal  view  of 
delivering  us  all  from  superstition,  or  of  disabusing  us 
of  Christianity  ?  They  pretend  to  an  uncommon  share 
of  benevolence,  they  are  outrageously  philanthropic, 
and,  if  their  prefaces  are  to  be  believed,  they  mean  only 
to  liberate  their  fellow-creatures  from  the  manacles  of 
prejudice.  But  from  the  style  of  dictation  which  they 
assume,  and  the  displeasure  they  express  on  being 
convicted  of  error  and  fallacy,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  pride  and  selfish- 
ness ;  of  that  peculiar  selfishness  which  leads  them, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  their  vanity,  and  of  obtaining 
distinction  among  those  of  whom  they  affect  a  contempt, 
to  hazard  the  disturbance  of  the  repose,  and  even  tiie 
destruction  of  the  human  race. 

There  are  doubtless  many  men  who  discharge  the 
duties  of  life,  in  the  civil  and  domestic  circles,  from  a 
virtuous  principle;  and  very  often  sacrifice  both  their 
ease  and  their  pecuniary  interest  to  the  performance  of 
them ;  but  what  man  shall  say,  that  it  is  his  indispen- 
sable duty  to  write,  and  to  print  his  writings,  for  the- 
improvement  of  the  public  ?  Who  gave  bun  thb  com- 
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missicta?  A  man  may  have  an  indmatba  to  write  hia 
tiioiights,  and  he  may  also  be  impelled  by  ihefiae  feel^* 
iBgs  of  bis  genius ;  but  will  any  mau  who  publiibea^ 
declare  that^  in  doing  so^  he  has  no  other  moiiTe  or 
stimulus  whatever  but  the  love  of  mankind  7  If  he  is  a 
good  man^  he  must  wish  that  his  productions  may  do 
good ;  and  the  hope  that  they  will  do  good  may  hare 
weight  in  prevailing  on  him  to  offer  them  to  the  public 
notice ;  but^  I  believe,  there  is  commonly  a  mixture  of 
vanity  even  in  this  laudabte  motive;  and  that,  if  he 
examines  his  heart,  he  will  find  in  it  a  desire  of  distinc* 
tion  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  love  of  literary  fame. 
He  wishes  to  raise  hknself  while  he  serves  others,  and 
to  buy  distinction  at  the  price  of  trouble. 

And  allowing  this  to  be  so»  where  is  the  shame  or 
culpability  f  Since  there  is  no  evil  in  being  impelled 
to  do  good  and  useful  actions  partly  by  the  love  of 
feme,  why  should  authors  atu^ousty  disavow  that 
motive,  and  hypocritically  declare,  that  they  are  im- 
pdUed  by  no  othetr  principle  than  the  desire  of  bmefit- 
ing  thdr  fellow^reatures  ?  Such  pret^isions  are  the 
mere  cant  of  authorship ;  a  iimsy  covering,  intended 
to  conceal  that  which  is  no  disgrace,  since  it  is  found 
to  he  the  attendant  of  the  most  improved  state  of  hu- 
man nature. 

I  know  of  few  better  men,  human  errors  excepted, 
or  better  writers  than  Cicero.  But  Cicero  felt,  and 
avowed,  a  love  of  fame ;  and  has  left  it  on  record,  asl 
hia  opinion,  that  the  best  and  noblest  natures  are  the 
nsost  powerfiilly  actuated  by  the  prospect  of  glory. 

He  who  is  sincerely  influenced  in  publishing  his  sen- 
tim^its  by  the  love  of  God  and  man,  without  any 
commixture  of  pride  and  vanity,  is,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, a  much  greater  man  thw  Cicero ;  and,  if  any 
tiling  can  give  him  this  elevation,  I  repeat,  that  it  must 
be  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  man  who  is  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian^  may 
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be  led  to  believe,  and  may,  in  consequence  of  his  belief, 
shew,  by  his  actions,  that  all  his  talents  are  to  be  used 
in  the  immediate  service  of  him  who  gave  them,  in 
returning  him  praise,  and  in  diffusing  happiness  among 
his  creatures  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  But  our  gold 
has  always  a  great  mixture  of  alloy ;  and  he  who  osten- 
tatiously pretends,  that  the  ore  in  his  composition  is 
perfectly  pure,  is  in  danger  of  being  considered  as  an 
impostor.  The  very  pretension  to  so  much  purity  is^ 
itself  a  particle  of  dross,  and  a  jproof  of  a  base  mixture. 

Let  not  the  author,  on  one  hand,  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  unattainable  excellence ;  and  let  not  the 
reader,  on  the  other,  expect  or  demand  it.  In  the 
present  infirmity  of  human  nature,  it  is  sufficient  that 
good  is  intended  and  produced ;  though  the  motive  is 
not  entirely  free  from  vanity  or  self-interest. 
.  I  think  it  would  be  prudent,  if  authors  would  cease* 
to  declare,  that  their  publications  are  entirely  the  effect 
of  a  regard  for  mankind,  without  any  wish  for  distinc- 
tion or  emolument.  Such  a  profession,  as  it  is  not 
rendered  ■  probable  by  uniform  experience  of  human 
nature  iii  its  most  perfect  state,  conduces  to  diminish 
the  credit  of  an  author,  instead  of  advancing  it,  and 
therefore  causes  his  book  to  have  less  influence  on  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  It  savours  of  empi- 
ricism. The  discerning  part  of  mankind  always  expect 
and  make  allowances  for  some  degree  of  self-love  in 
every  act  of  social  benevolence.  y- 

Many,  however,  are  inclined  to  expect  from  authors, 
that  perfection  which  they  see  recommended  in  their 
books,  and  are  disgusted  and  disappointed  at  behold- 
ing, in  them  the  common  frailties  and  infirmities  of 
human  nature.  But  if  you  expect  the  moralist  to  be 
uniformly  as  good  as  the  morals  he  describes  or  recom- 
mends in  his  writings,  then  expect  your  physician  to 
be  always  in  health,  or  at  least  always  able  to  cure  his 
awn  disordiers.. 
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EVENING  XIII. 

ON  THE  ABSURD  AFFECTATION  OF  MISERY. 

The  vanity  of  man  may  justly  be  termed  a  Proteus. 
In  the  endeavour  to  obtain  distinction,  not  only  happi- 
ness^ but  even,  misery  is  sometimes  affected-  and  even 
incurred. 

I  believe  it  is  considered  by  many  as  honourable  to 
possess  a  degree  of  that  sensibility  which  is  too  deli- 
cate to  bear  the  common  asperities  of  human  hfe ;  and 
there  is  a  stile  of  complaint  which  is  thought  pretty, 
and  a  sort  of  woe  which  has  been  indulged  not  only  as 
a  luxury  but  as  an  occasion  of  pride.  If  I  might  bor- 
row a  term  from  criticism  for  the  use  of  ethics,  I  would 
denominate  the  querulous  affectation  of  misery,  the 
elegiac  style  of  Hfe.  The  plaintive  tone  of  el^iac 
language,  and  the  soft  tinge  of  melancholy,  without 
any  real  cause,  aire  very  similar  to  the  conversation  and 
sentiments  of  those  numerous  complainers  who  have 
adopted  the  querulous  style,  because  they  considered  it 
as  .extremely  graceful. 

I  reverence  the  sorrows  of  the  truly  unhappy.  Their 
tears  are  sacred.  But  those  who  affect  a  sensibility 
which  they  do  not  possess,  and  act  a  woe  which  the^ 
never  felt,  are  to  be  considered  as  ridiculous  and  re- 
prehensible, because  they  make  a  mock  of  human 
misery,  and  sport  with  that  compassion  which  ought 
never  to  be  abused,  and  which  was  designed  for  the 
comfort  of  unfeigned  affliction. 

I  respect  the  character  of  Mr.  Gray,  as  that  of  a 
man  of  remarkable  virtue,  learning,  and  genius,  united. 
But  he  was  melancholy  without  apparent  reason ;  and, 
I  apprehend,  not  entirely  free  from  the  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  man  endowed  with  feelings  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  his  race.  Every  man  of  genius  certainly 
has  acute  feelings ;  but  those  feelings  will  lead  them 
to  high  enjoyments,  and  will  make  life  more  pleasur- 
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able  than  painful^  if  he  will  but  submit  to  the  guidance 
of  his  reason,  and  keep  himself  free  from  the  affecta- 
tion of  singular  toisery.  Pride,  and  an  insatiable  de- 
sire of  pnds^,  will  ii^deed  often  cause,  in  the  votaries  of 
fame,  pangs  unknown  to  others,  whidi  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably indulged. 

Many  poets,  professedly  elegiac,  have  pretended  to 
uncommon  wrei^edness ;  but  they  deceived  no  wmair 
ble  reader,  since  it  was  evident  that  their  misery  was 
no  less  fictitious  than  their  mjrthology. 

The  affectation  of  woe  is  chiefly  among  the  softer 
sex,  in  whom  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  be^ 
amiable.  Pity,  it  has  been  said,  is  nearly  related  to 
love*  But  the  pity  must  be  sincere.  Affected  woe 
will  only  exite  infected  pity,  which  b  dosely  allied  to 
a  pasinon  very  different  from  love.  Beauty  in  tears, 
while  those  tears  lEure  believed  to  be  natural,  mutt 
powerfully  call  for  the  protection  of  every  man  not 
destitute  of  generosity ;  but  if  the  call  is  found  to  have 
been  frequently  made  without  sufficient  reason,  though 
it  may  eause  the  attention  of  false  and  selfish  gallantry, 
it  will  not  raise  the  sympathetic  esteem  of  the  estimar 
Ue4  She  who  wishes  for  such  esteem,  will  be  prudent 
in  divesting  herself  of  evei^  kind  of  affectation. 

I  am  Borry  to  see  a  taste  prevafl  finr  novds  which 
exhibit  iltaatural  pictures  of  misery,  and  diffiise  a  love 
of  the  woeful.  The  novel  entitled  Werter,  is  of  a  bad 
tendency,  and  cannot  have  "fittled  to  have  given  the 
fUsely  delicate,  the  OVet-refined,  and  the  iddisers  of 
themselves,  additional  eiKxmragraient  in  the  affectation 
of  misery. 

Mournful  elegies^  night  thoughts,  and  contempla- 
tions on  gloomy  subjects,  have  a  tendency  to  diffiue  a 
shade  over  the  imagination  which  causes  in  many  a 
misery  no  less  real  than  actual  suffering;  and  tibey 
countenance  mote  in  seekit^  the  gratification  of  a  per- 
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verse  vanity  by  pretending  to  singular  wretchedness. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  portion  of  evil  in  the  world, 
real  and  unavoidable,  and  it  seems  a  peculiar  degree 
of  folly  to  increase  it  by  a^ctation.  Affectation  will 
increase  it;  for  we  become  in  time  the  characters 
which  we  have  habitually  assumed.  In  this  country, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  inclined  to  a  de- 
jection of  spirits,  it  is  particularly  wrong  to  indulge  the 
imagination  in  giving  a  sombrous  and  dismal  colour  to 
every  thing  around  it.  It  is  greatly  in  our  power  to 
make  the  horizon  of  our  mind  dark  and  cloudy,  or 
serene  as  the  blue  aether,  and  beautiful  as  the  variegated 
tints  of  a  western  sky  in  a  fine  smnmer  evening. 

It  is  a  question  in  philosophy.  An  qukquid  recipitur, 
recipiatur  ad  modum  recipienHsj  Whether  whatever  is 
received  (or  perceived,  as  it  suits  the  present  sub- 
ject better)  be*  perceived  according  to  the  percipient's 
mode,  or  powers,  or  degree  of  perception  ?  and  I  think 
it  may  be  often  answered,  when  applied  to  morals,  in 
the  affirmative.  There  is  absolute  good  in  life,  and 
absolute  evil ;  but  they  both  may  be  in  a  great  degree 
transformed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed 
and  possessed.  A  sour  disposition,  operating  like  a 
chemical  acid,  will  turn  the  sweetest  cup  into  an  un- 
palatable beverage ;  as  a  contented,  placid,  meek,  and 
gentle  mind,  infusing  sweetness  into  the  bitterest 
draught,  will  cause  the  most  nauseous  medicine  to  be 
swdlowed  with  complacence. 

1*0  enjoy,  and  to  be  cheerful,  are  duties.  "  To  eri- 
joy,**  says  Mr.  Pope,  ''  is  to  obey.**  And  though  it  is 
natural,  and  often  unavoidable,  to  complain  in  afflic- 
tion ;  yet  to  murmur,  repine,  and  take  a  pleasure  in 
complaining,  while  we  have  many  reasons  to  rejoice,  is 
irrational  and  ungrateful. 

The  sect  of  whiners,  or  grumblers  (for  it  deserves 
to  be  stigmatized  by  no  very  honourable  name),  fur- 
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nishes  a  very  proper  subject  for  ridicule.  It  is  fruit- 
less to  argue  deeply  or  very  seriously  with  folly  and 
vanity.  You  will  either  not  be  understood  by  them, 
or  not  regarded ;  but  a  laugh  against  them,  is  like  an 
instrument  which  touches  to  the  quick,  amputates  the 
excrescence,  or  pulls  it  up  by  the  roots. 

Real  misery  will,  I  hope,  al>vays  meet  with  sym- 
pathy. Nature  has  taken  care  that  it  should  touch 
our  feelings,  in  order;  to  extort  relief  if  possible.  But 
the  affectation  of  it,  whether  in  books,  in  life,  or  in 
conversation,  must  find  a  different  treatment,  that  it 
may  be  discountenanced. 

Great  caution,  however,  should  be  always  used,  not 
to  mistake  real  for  affected  misery.  It  is  better  that 
many  pretenders  to  woe  should  be  treated  with  super- 
fluous sympathy  and  unnecessary  attention,  than  that 
one  real  sufferer  should  be  disregarded. 

EVENING  XIV. 

ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ANTIENT  MANSION  HOUSES. 

It  is  not  without  concern,  that  men  of  taste  and  re- 
flection behold  the  noble  mansion  houses  of  our  fore- 
fathers either  utterly  forsaken  and  fallen  into  ruins,  or 
meanly  sold  under  the  hammer,  for  the  price  of  the 
dismembered  materials.  Where  the  hospitable  hearth 
once  blazed,  and  the  turret  bell  sounded  cheerfully  at 
noon,  the  owl  now  screams,  the  eft  and  the  toad  crawl 
unmolested,  nettles  and  briars  luxuriantly  vegetate, 
and  not  one  stone  is  left  upon  another  to  tell  that  here 
dwelt  charity,  heroism,  and  magnificence. 

.As  I  was  wandering  over  the  site  of  an  ancient  Ba- 
ron's castle, .  the  very  rubbish  of  which  had  been  sold 
to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  contracted  at  a  chocolatp 
house  in  St.  James's-street,  methought  I  saw  one  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants  arising  from  the  ground,  and 
venting  his  feelings  in  the  following  soliloquy :—  -  ^  j 
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*  Accursed  luxury,  and  false  refinement!  To  you, I 
must  attribute  the  demolition  of  a  pile  which  at  once 
did  honour  to  a  race  of  worthies^  and  embellished  the 
face  of  the  country.  It  was  built  in  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture characteristic  of  its  inhabitants,  bold,  solid, 
substantia],  and  magnificent.  Its  gates  opened  to  all 
the  neighbouring  gentry  and  yeomanry  ;  and  the 
threshold  was  worn  with  the  feet  of  the  poor. 

'^  Here  stood  the  chapel.  Though  superstition  some- 
times deformed  the  altar,  yet  piety  and  charity  made 
atonement  for  her  errors.  Hypocrisy  and  infidelity, 
affrighted  at  the  lustre  of  their  awful  forms,  never  ap- 
proached the  place.  It  afforded  solace  to  age,  wisdom 
to  the  young,  relief  to  the  afflicted,  and  pleasure  and 
improvement  to  all  the  illustrious  family  and  to  all  the 
neighbours.  But,  alas !  during  fifty  years  previous  to 
the  stone-mason'^  purchase  of  the  marble  pavement,  it 
was  used  as  a  dog-kennel ;  it  was  defiled  with  every 
abomination ;  and  now  the  very  site  of  it  is  overgrown 
with  hemlock  and  deadly  night-shade. 

*'  Yonder  was  a  room  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
dispensary.  The  art  of  medicine  was  but  indifferently 
understood ;  but  what  it  could  do,  it  did,  with  a  bounty 
and  benevolence  that  reflected  honour  on  human  nature. 
Ladies,  high  in  rank  and  fashion,  condescended  to  ad- 
minister the  salutary  potion  with  their  own  hands,  and 
to  pour  in  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  traveller,  and  the 
poor  destitute  who  had  none  to  help  him.  Food, 
clothing,  and  instruction  completed  the  beneficence  of 
the  pious  matron ;  who  appeared  with  a  dignity,  in 
these  humble  offices,  the  loss  of  which,  no  titles,  no 
finery,  no  studied  graces,  no  fashionable  airs  of  gran- 
deur can  compensate.  I  know  it  is  common  to  say, 
that  such  bounty  is  no  longer  necessary,  since  the  legal 
institutions  of  parochial  relief  have  interposed.  But 
what  is  the  cdid  assistance,  the  compelled  charity  of  an 
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upstart  and  rigid  c^cer,  to  the  kind  and  voluntary 
relief  afforded  by  the  rich  and  greats  'actually  and  per- 
sonally applying  balin  to  the  afflicted  ?  What  is  the 
bttetidance  of  a  hireling  nurse/  to  the  affection  of  a 
mother?  The  bounty  and  beneficence  which  is  now 
censured  and  ridiculed^  arose  from  Christian  principles, 
and  did  more  to  promote  them,  than  all  the  controver- 
sial divimty  of  all  the  divines  united. 

^  On  that  ample  area  rose  the  spacious  and  lofty  re- 
fectory. The  first  view  of  it  struck  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  grandeur  and  nobility  which  the  modem  saloon, 
with  all  its  elegance,  cannot  emulate.  The  oaken 
tables  were  laden  with  plentiful  food ;  with  dishes  solid, 
natural,  wholesome,  unspoiled  by  the  arts  of  foreign 
cookery,  which,  to  please  a  vitiated  palate,  converts 
the  gifts  of  God  designed  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  to 
a  slow  but  certain  poison.  A  race  of  heroes  and  heroines 
sat  atihe  upper  table ;  and  the  honest  rustic  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  at  the  lower.  The  species  of  fine 
gentlemen,  powdered  and  essenced,  pale  and  languid, 
was  unknown  in  those  times,  when  effeminacy  had  not 
reduced  the  manly  form  below  the  standard  of  healthy 
women.  I  own  there  prevailed  a  bluntness  of  manners, 
wUch,  in  the  present  days,  would  be  deemed  rough- 
ness ;  but  it  was  a  roughness  which  led  to  generous 
acts  in  war,  and  taught  a  contempt  of  all  mean  and 
unmanly  indulgence  in  peace.  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  polish  of  the  present  times  is  laudable ;  but  is  often 
carried  to  excess  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
file  may  be  used  till  the  substance  it  was  to  adorn  is 
rendered  too  thin  and  weak  to  retain  any  value.  Truth 
and  sincerity,  the  best  embellishment  of  a  man,  are 
ofteh  lost  in  the  refinements  of  the  highly-finished  gen- 
tlemen of  modem  courts.  But  it  is  the  province  of  art 
to  improve  and  adorn,  not  to  extinguish  nature. 

*'  The  hospitality  which  prevailed  in  that  Gothic 
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liall  is  said  to  have  encouraged  gluttonj  and  drunken- 
ness. But,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  food  was 
plain,  though  plentiftd ;  the  beverage  homely,  though 
highly  relished  by  the  unspoiled  palate.  And  let  actual 
observation  determine,  v^hether  gluttony,  advanced  to 
its  highest  degree  by  art ;  and  drunkenness  inflamed  by 
exquisite  vrines  and  distillation,  do  not  disgrace  the 
selfish  orgies  of  the  modern  feast.  In  the  old  times, 
the  middle  and  the  lowest  orders  were  permitted  freely 
to  partake  the  great  man's  banquet.  It  contributed  at 
once  to  their  necessities  and  their  enjoyment.  But  at 
the  table  of  modem  luxury,  the  superfluous  viands  are 
Usually  open  only  to  those  who  are  already  satiated 
with  daintier,  and  know  no  appetite  but  that  which 
high  seasoning  provokes.  There  remains  all  the  in- 
temperance, without  the  generosity,  of  our  grandnsires; 
all  the  vices  of  riot,  without  the  virtues  of  charity  to 
cover  them. 

''  But  allowing  all  that  can  be  claimed  by  modern 
refinement,  and  I  own  that,  in  many  things,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  rudeness  and  grossness  of  less  civilized 
times ;  yet  I  must  bear  my  testimony  against  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  demolishing  the  noble  edifices  which 
the  worthies  of  past  times  erected  with  a  splendour 
equal  to  their  munificence.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
land  desolated  by  mean  avarice.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
the  mansion  of  old  bountiful  families  forsaken  for  the 
petty  villa  fit  only  for  a  retired  trader.  Taste,  as  well 
as  manly  virtue,  suffer  by  such  littleness  when  it  appears 
in  men,  who  are  raii^ed  to  distinction  by  the  merits  of 
those  ancestors  whom  they  despise.'*  He  was  pro- 
ceeding, when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
smart  young  man,  the  lord  of  the  land,  with  a  pale  face 
tOid  meagre  form,  who  sat  lolling  in  his  vis-^-vis  with  a 
hackneyed  courtesan,  drawn  by  four  crept  greys,  and 
driven  rapidly  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle.   The 
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venerable  progenitor  lifited  ap  his  hands  and  eyes  with 
silent  indignation,  and  then  Tanished  in  despair. 

EVENING  XV. 

ON  TH£  DBSIRB  OF  DISTINCTION  BY  iJTING  BBTOND  AH 

INCOME. 

Philosophers  have  often  compared  indiTiduals  <^ 
the  haman  race  to  the  various  animals  of  the  irr^ional 
creation.  Some  are  said  to  resemble  foxes,  smne  hogs, 
and  others  asses ;  and  the  resemblance  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  so  great  as  to  contribute  something  to  the 
support  of  the  Pythagorean  Metempsychosis.  I  be- 
lieve the  philosophers  would  not  have  erred^  if  while 
they  were  reciting  resemblances,  they  had  said,  that  a 
great  part  of  mankind  are  like  the  peacock,  which  ap- 
pears to  take  its  greatest  pleasure,  and  to  place  its 
chief  good,  in  the  display  of  its  finery.  As  to  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  some  have  thought  that  so 
great  an  attention  to  the  gaudy  appearance  of  the 
body,  argues  something  in  these  persons  against  the 
existence  of  the  soul  at  all ;  so  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  corroborate,  from  the  arcumstance  of  their  BkwiRSS 
to  the  bird  of  Juno,  the  whimsical  doctrine  id  old 
Pythagoras. 

To  make  a  figure,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  thar 
ability,  is  the  ultimate  scope  of  many ;  as  to  ^xp^^^fMl 
the  plumage  of  its  tail  in  all  its  pride  is  the  supreme 
bliss  of  the  peacock ;  whose  internal  qualities,  and 
real  value  (which  by  the  way,  are  in  that  respect  like 
those  of  the  vain  votaries  of  fashion),  by  no  means 
correspond  with  the  ostentatious  appearance  of  the 
plumage. 

As  the  desire  of  distinction  is  natural,  so  the  vrish 
to  make  a  figure,  even  in  externals,  while  it  is  limited 
by  right  reason,  and  urges  not  to  the  violation  of  pru- 
dence and  justice,  is  innocent  at  least,  though  scarcely 
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laudablei.  But  it  is  fouisd  in  this  age  to  lead  to  an 
expensive  mode  of  living,  and  to  the  affectation  of  a 
splendour  greatly  ab6ve  what  the  rank  of  the  parties 
requires,  and  their  fortunes  can  support.  : 

The  house  must  be  larger,  the  servants  nmfe  nume* 
rous,  the  table  more  luxurious,  and  the  equipage  more 
splendid  than  either  a  sense  of  decorum,  or  a  prudential 
regard  to  the  permanent  interestQfthefamily,canadmit; 
And  what  is  theinducement  ?  The  hope  of  being  received 
into- company  which  assumes  the  envied  title  of  people 
of  fashion.  The  aspirants  to  this  honour  are  indeed 
sometimes  received;  but  if  it  is  suspected  that  *  they 
make  a  show  without  much  substance  to  support  it; 
they  are  commonly  held  in  low  esteem  ;  and  the  sub- 
terfuges they  are  obliged  to  use  to  conceal  their  infer 
riority,  render  the  stale,  which,  after  much  difficulty; 
they  have  obtained,  truly  uneasy.  They  indeed  enjoy, 
in  fancy,  the  pleasure  of  gratified  pride,  and  ai'e  too 
rapidly  whirled  in  the  circle  which  they  have  chosen, 
to  find  leisure  for  reflection.  But  this  is  a  state  which 
no  rational  creature,  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  which 
he.boasts  as  his  noblest  distinction,  can  deem  desirable. 
And  yet  for  the  sake  of  this  distinction,  what  sacrifices^ 
are  made!  Health, peace, and  the  plenty  of  a  compe- 
tency, are  the  usual  price  of  the  dear-bought  purchase.1 
Neither  do  these  ostentatious  people  enjoy  themselves, 
sincerely ;  for  they  are  conscious  of  imprudence  and 
injustice;  and  however  they  may  atteinpt  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  reason,  they  will  sometimes  be  compelled  to 
hear  it ;  if  not  at  the  assembly  and  masquerade,  yet  oa 
their  pillows,  and  in  their  chamber,  when,  after  all  their 
efforts  to  escape,  they  are  under  an  unavoidable  neces-> 
sity  of  communing  with  themselves,  and  of  being  still. 

The  creditors  and  the  children  of  the  numerous" 
tribes  who  live  above  their  rank  and  fortune,  expe- 
rimentally feel  and  deplore  that  n>y  representation  is 
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nofictioib  Creditora  wait  so  long  fw  payment  as  to 
loie  their  profit  in  the  interest,  and  often  rejoice  if 
ihey  reeeive  ten  shillings  in  the  place  of  twenty. 
Many  of  them  hare  heen  reduced  to  heggary  by  m|h 
plying  the  vain  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  for  it  so 
haj^ns,  that  those  who  supply  superflnitiea,  are  oftea 
pdid  with  ostentatbus  liberafity  and  alacrity ;  while  he 
who  sells  hread,  meat,  and  raiment,  is  obliged  to  take 
out  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  or  sue  in  vain  for  his  juat 
due  by  a  tedious  and  vexatious  process  of  the  law. 

The  diildren  of  ambitious  paupers  suffer  cruelly. 
They  are  introduoed  into  a  walk  of  life  which  they 
must  relinquish  fer  ever  on  the  departure  of  their  po^ 
rents.  The  money  that  should  have  been  kept  as  a 
reservoir  to  supply  their  wants  during  life,  in  adversity, 
and  in  old  age,  has  flowed  in  profurion  to  furnish  super* 
fluities  in  the  season  of  health  and  youth.  Th^  s^oir 
timents,  habits,  pleasures,  and  prospects,  are  all  in  hi^ 
life ;  yet  their  fortunes  are  such  as  must  detain  them 
in  a  state  of  d^>radence,  if  not  of  servitude.  But 
supposing  enough  left  to  enable  a  large  family  to  live  in 
competent  plenty,  yet,  as  they  have  been  used  to  os* 
tentation  and  luxury,  that  plenty  which  would  othw- 
wise  have  afforded  comfort,  and  been  considered  as  a 
blessing,  b  viewed  in  the  light  of  penury  and  meanness; 
and  that  middle  station,  in  which  they  were  bom,  and 
might  have  evijoyed  as  much  happiness  as  belongs  to 
human  nature,  is  deplored  by  them  as  a  fallen  state. 
Consequently,  instead  of  feeling  and  displaying  a 
cheerful  and  contented  gratitude,  they  murmur  and  re- 
inne  throughout  their  lives,  at  their  unfortunate  degra- 
dation. 

I  knew  a  fomily,  the  father  of  which  had  an  eld  pa^ 
temal  estate  of  one  thousand  a  year.  There  were 
five  children  to  enjoy  it  with  him  while  he  lived,  and 
to  inherit  it  when  he  should  die.    But  his  lady  was  of 
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opinion  that  he  would  serve  his  fwiily  most^  l^  intro- 
ducing them  into  company  and  lifoj  and  forauDg  va- 
luable connections.  The  truth  was^  she  loved  ^  gay 
and  dissipated  scene^and  was  but  too  sue^^ful  in  pc^ 
suading  her  husband  to  adopt  her  plan.  A  ^tylQ  and 
mode  of  living  were  immediately  engaged  iuji  ^hidi 
would  require,  on  the  most  moderate  computfttion^  two 
thousand  a  year.  There  was  no  mode  of  increa3i|ig 
the  income,  the  father  having  no  profession,  and  t>eing 
above  trade.  The  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  fa- 
mily was  devoted  to  dress,  fashionable  diversions,  and 
visiting  a  circle  of  neighbours,  some  of  whom  were  East 
India  nabobs,  contractors,  loan-jobbers,  and  lords.  The 
consequence  was  unavoidable.  On  the  death  of  their  pa- 
rents, the  children  found  that  every  foot  of  land^  and  all 
the  goods  and  chattels,  belonged  to  importunate  credit- 
QiTS  who,  after  having  sustained  a  heavy  loss«  eagerly 
seized  all  the  remamder  of  the  property ;  so  that  they 
saw  themselves,  literally,  not  worth  a  single  shilling. 

They  might,  with  much  reason,  be  unhappy  in  t^eir 
situation,  as  their  hopes  and  prospects  had  once  been 
so  elevated ;  but  their  misery  was  much  increased  by 
their  inability  to  render  themselves  useful  in  sodety, 
and  to  compensate  the  unkindness  of  (heir  fortune  by 
personal  ezertiop ;  for  they  really  had  learned  nothing 
but  the  arts  of  dress,  and  the  expensive  modes  of  fash- 
ionable life.  Two  of  the  sons  were  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  interest  of  a  compassionate  neighbour ; 
que  took  to  swindling,  and,  after  a  narrow  escape^  was 
obliged  to  transport  himself;  the  daughters  became 
milliners  but  being  above  business  soon  failed;  when 
one  died  of  disappointment,  and  the  other  sought  dis- 
honest bread  in  the  misery  of  prostitution.  So  ended 
the  splendour,  the  luxury,  the  pride  of  a  family,  which 
if  it  could  have  been  contended  with  the  comforts  of  a 
most  valuable  competency  might  at  this  time  have  been 
flourishing  in  reputation,  plenty,  and  prosperity.    Many 
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similar  cases  occur,  where  the  misery  of  innocent  chil- 
dren has  been  caused  by  the  vanity  of  unthinking  pa- 
rents; led  astray  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  vanity,  aping 
the  manners  of  high  and  fashionable  life. 

But  what  ?  is  there  no  such  thing  as  solid  comfort 
with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  in  the  middle  state  ?  Must 
we  for  ever  labour  to  leave  the  rank  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us,  in  order  to  relish  our  existence  ?  Must 
we  be  guilty  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  in  order  to  be 
happy  ?  Believe  it  liet.  Things  are  not  so  constituted. 
But  the  votaries  of  vanity,  though  they  may  possess  a 
good  share  of  natural  understanding,  are  usually  fur- 
nished but  slenderly  with  philosophy  and  religion. 
They  know  not  how  to  chuse  for  themselves  the  chief 
good;  but,  blindly  following  the  multitude,  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led,  in  the  journey  of  life,  by  tlie  false* 
light  of  a  vapour,  rather  than  by  the  certain  guidance 
of  the  polar  star,  or  the  magnetic  needle. 

I  wish  I  could  induce  them  to  consider  duly  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  solid  comfort.  But  we  do  consider 
it,  say  they  ;  we  consider  what  pleases  ourselves,  iand 
we  pursue  it  with  constancy.  Are  you  convinced,  I  ask 
in  return,  that  what  you  pursue  affords  you  pleasure  I 
Is  it  not  true,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  live  rather  to 
please  others  than  yourselves  ?  You  certainly  live  in 
the  eyes  of  others ;  of  others,  as  vain  and  proud  of  ex- 
ternals and  of  trifles  as  yourselves ;  and  in  their  ap- 
plause or  admiration,  you  place  your  felicity.  So  long 
as  you  can  display  the  tinsel  appearance  of  gaiety  and 
ease,  you  patiently  submit  to  the  real  and  total  want 
of  the  substance.  I  urge  you  then  again,  to  pursue 
solid  comforts,  and  relinquish  vanity.  You  ask  me  to 
describe  what  I  mean  by  solid  comforts.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  them  ;  but  as  you  desire  it,  I  will  attempt  the 
obvious  enumeration,  and  then  leave  you  to  your  own 
dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  reflec^ons. 

Solid  comforts  may  be  copiously  derived  from  the 
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following  sources :  a  quiet  conscience,  healthy  liberty^ 
one's  time  one's  own,  or  if  not,  usefully,  innocently, 
and  moderately  employed  by  others ;  a  freedom  from 
inordinate  passions  of  all  kinds ;  a  habit  of  living 
within  one's  income,  and  of  saving  something  for  ex- 
traordinary occasions  ;  an  ability,  arising  from  rational 
economy,  to  defray  all  necessary  and  expedient  ex- 
pences  ;  a  habit  of  good  humour,  and  aptitude  to  be 
pleased  rather  than  offended  ;  a  preparation  for  adver- 
sity, love  of  one's  hmHy,  sincerity  to  friends,  benevolence 
to  mankind,  and  piety  to  God. 

Compare  this  state  and  these  dispositions  with  those 
of  affected  people  of  fashion^  embarrassed  in  circum- 
stances, distressed  by  vain  cares,  tossed  about  by  vari- 
ous passions  and  vain  fancies,  without  any  anchor  to 
keep  their  frail  bark  from  the  violence  of  every  gust. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  comparison; 
let  the  hearts  of  the  deluded  votaries  of  vanity  decide 
upon  it  in  the  silence  of  the  night  season,  when  they 
recline  on  their  pillows,  when  the  lights  of  the  assem- 
bly are  extinguished,  and  the  rattling  of  carriages  is 
heard  no  more.      

EVENING  XVI. 

ON  THE  RETIREMENT  OP  TRADESMEN  AND  PERSONS  LONG 
USED  TO  BUSINESS  AND  ACTION,  TO  RURAL  LIPE  AND 
THE  EMPLOYMENTS  OP  AORIOULTURE. 

The  pleasures  of  rural  life  form  one  of  the  common- 
places of  the  poets,  and  they  have  adorned  it  with  the 
richest  colours  of  fanciful  description.  He  who  believes 
their  representations,  will  deem  nothing  more  condu- 
cive to  his  happiness,  than  to  fly  to  the  remotest  wilds, 
to  forests  dark  with  shade,  to  rivulets  gliding  over  peb- 
bles, to  plains  clothed  vrith  verdure,  covered  with  flocks, 
and  resounding  with  the  shepherd's  pipe.  That  pas- 
toral poets  should  indulge  in  such  luxuriant  descrip- 
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UoM,  B  not  wonderful :  btiteven  Horace^  amM  of  the 
world  a»d  the  pMt  of  common  M^se,  hsa,  in  sotte 
passages,  yielded  to  the  ddusion^  aftd  endeovMrred  to 
extend  it. 

The  employments  of  agiicaltnre,  and  the  life  of  the 
hnsbandman^  have  been  abo  doBcsribed  by  the  poets,  to 
nse  the  language  of  Addison  on  another  occasion,  aa 

PtoAise  of  bUM  aid  pwgnant  wHk  delifht. 

Under  thesb  two  prepocrisessions,  the  one  in  fitvoor  of 
raral  felicity,  and  the  odierctf  the  joys  of  ferming;  the 
man  of  business  in  town,  whether  prefeanondl  or  com- 
mertial,  has  toiled  for  gain,  with  tiie  hc^  of  retiring 
into  the  country  in  middle  or  declining  life ;  which  he 
indulges  with  no  less  ardour,  than  if  he  were  geiDg 
into  Elysium  on  the  day  of  his  long-wished-ibr  Fetraat 
from  Cheapside. 

But  the  blase  which  imagination  kindlad  has  beet 
extinguished  osi  approaclung  it;  the  vision  of  harppi- 
ness  has  vaniahed  like  a  dream,  on  hastening  to  its  aer- 
tnal  enjojrment 

It  is  natural  to  enquire^  into*  the  cluise  of  Ae  (&ap- 
pointment.  Rural  delights  are  certainly  great ;  though 
exaggerated  by  the  poets'  fancy.  Rural  employments 
>  are  certainly  natural,  amtising,  and  healthy ;  though 
extolled  too  highly,  when  represented  as  furnishing 
delight  unalloyed  with  vexation. 

Persons  who  retire  to  rural  life  raise  their  expectar 
tions  too  high,  above  the  pitch  which  human  enjoy- 
ments are  ever  found  to  attain.  A  golden  age,  when 
the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruits  with  spontaneous 
exuberance,  must  be  revived  to  satisfy  the  ideas  of  fe- 
licity which  they  have  connected  with  the  operations  of 
agriculture. 

Sucoess  in  farming,  and  without  success  there  can  be 
no  pleasure  in  it,  depends  on  the  laWu'Ts  of  those  who 
are  commonly  unwilling  to  labour  hard  for  a  gentle^ 
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Dfian,  or  man  of  fortune,  and  wbo^  under  the  appeftr- 
3iaMe  of  ruilic  flunpU<^ity,  conceal  a  low  cunnii^  scarc^y 
ooifapatiWe  mtJi  hom^!^.     The  4^eatiye  ,wo^k,  the 
exorbitant  -d^fnands,  the  discontented  dispositions  lof 
these   persons,   soon  give  a  very  different   idea  jof 
riixal  BW0ms,  hinds,  and  shepherds,  than  was  received 
fr^^m  the  poets.     These  alone  are  able  .  to  convince  a 
man  of  his  error  who  retires  to  a  farm  as  to  an  occupa- 
tion of  uninterruptod  tranquillity.     Though  his  cir- 
cumstances should  be  such  as  cannot  be  affected  t)y 
their  injurious  treatment,  yet  lus  temper  will  probatily 
be  tried  by  th6ir  perverse  behaviour.    He  may  not  be 
deeply  wounded  ;  but  his  ease  will  be  effectually  de- 
stroyed for  a  time,  though  he  should  be  only  scratched 
by  a  bramble,  or  pricked  by  a  thorn. 

Inclement  weiither  and  unfavourable  seasons,  com- 
bitnng  with  io^roper  management^  render  the  pro- 
duce of  the.£Eirm,  after  great  expence  and  no  little  soli- 
citude, scanty  aikl  ill-conditioned.  The  object,  in  a 
lucrative  view,  is  iperhaps  inconsiderable ;  but  disap- 
pointment even  in  trifles^  when  the  heart  is  set  upon 
them,  is  bitter.  Thorns  and  briars,  ^diis^tles  ai^d  iiet- 
ties,  are  the  crop  where  wheat  was  cultivated^  or  where 
figs  and  grapes  were  expected.  Instead  of  seeing  lands 
laughing  with  corn,  the  disappointed  gentlemaurfarmer 
hangs,  in  a  pensive  posture,  over  the  gate  of  the  field, 
that  smiles,  as  it  were  in  mockery,  with  the  red  poppy, 
the  blue  bugloss,  the  yellow  charlock,  the  white  bear- 
bind,  the  silky  mallow,  and  the  feather-tc^ped  ^an«r 
deiion. 

If  he  has  purchased  a  litde  manor,  the  poacher 
plagues  him  with  his  wires,  sod  the  unqualified  sports- 
man harasses  him  vfith  trespasses.  Svery,  hare,  par- 
iridge,  ifid  pheasant,  that  he  sees^  dispi^tehed  to  London, 
kb b^ves  to  be  stolen  firppi  himself.  .Neither  nig^ 
nor  day  can  be  spent  in  perfect  security.    His  money 
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he  can  lock  up  in  his  chest,  but  partridges  have  wings^ 
hares  are  fleet,  and  poachers  subtle  and  indefatigable. 
The  carp  and  tench  are  stolen  from  his  ponds.  School- 
boys and  idle  neighbours  ensnare  his  trout,  and  troll 
for  his  pike,  without  his  permission.  All  these  things 
render  what  amuses  and  profits  others,  a  mortification 
to  the  poor  possessor. 

If  he  celights  in  a  garden,  there  also  vexation  will 
spring  up  among  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers.  See 
yonder  wall  most  beautifully  covered  with  peaches, 
that  blush  like  the  cheeks  of  Hebe  or  Maria.  He 
has  chosen  the  trees  with  the  nicest  judgment,  trained 
them  with  incessant  care,  and  now  they  are  ripe ;  and 
to-morrow  the  finest  shall  be  culled,  for  it  is  Marians 
birth-day.  To-morrow's  sun  arises,  and,  lo !  the  wall 
is  stripped.Some  caitiff,  at  the  midnight  hour,  plucked 
them  all  with  unrelenting  hand,  and  by  this  time  they 
"  are  safely  lodged  in  Covent  Garden  market. 

He  delighted  in  poultry.  He  fed  the  chickens  and 
ducklings  with  his  own  hand.  He  chose  the  most 
beautiful  in  plumage,  the  largest  in  size,  the  finest  for 
the  table.  But  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  varlet,  Reynard,  have  stolen  them  all, 
but  a  few  that  were  shut  up  in  a  coop  to  be  fattened 
for  new  yearns  day.  These,  however,  he  preserves; 
but  upon  computing  the  expence,  he  finds  that  he 
might  have  bought  them  much  fatter  and  finer  of 
farmer  Hodge  at  half  the  expence. 

He  fattens  his  own  hogs,  and  every  bit  of  pork  stands 
him  in  double  the  money  he  could  buy  it  for  at  the 
butcher^s.  He  keeps  a  dairy,  but  the  cows  die  with 
disease,  the  calves  are  still-bom,  the  butter  rancid  for 
want  of  care,  and  the  milk  sour.  Hodge  would  supply 
his  table  with  every  article,  cent  per  cent  cheaper  than 
he  can  make  it  at  home,  without  trouble^  or  the  hazard 
of  a  bad  comniodity. 
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Fortunately  for  the  crows  and  the  dogs,  he  keeps  a 
little  flock  of  sheep^  with  the  prettiest  musical  bells 
ever  heard  in  the  country.  But  for  want  of  skill  and 
care  in  the  management,  half  of  them  die  of  the  rot, 
or  are  worried  by  the  mastiff  to  death.  Those  which 
he  kills,  furnish  his  table  with  an  inferior  mutton  as 
dear  as  venison. 

He  brews  his  own  beer,  presses  his  own  cider,  and 
bakes  hb  own  bread  ;  but  three  times  out  of  four  the 
beer  has  an  ill  taste,  through  want  of  skill  and  cleanli- 
ness of  [the  casks ;  the  cider  is  vapid  ;  and  the  bread, 
luckily  for  the  pigs,  heavy. 

Add  to  this  and  a  thousand  other  mortifications  of 
a  similar  kind,  that  the  comforts  of  neighbourhood  are 
often  destroyed  by  causes  which  appear  trivial,  but  are 
very  momentous  in  a  village.  The  squire  rides  over 
his  seed  in  hunting,  breaks  down  his  painted  Chinese 
pales,  and  saws  off  the  first  rail  of  his  seven-barred  gate, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  made,  with  great  taste,  by 
a  London  carpenter.  The  clergyman  demands  tithes 
of  his  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  eggs,  and  milk ;  and  as  he 
is  determined  to  resist  extortion,  he  goes  to  law  for  five 
shillings,  and  is  cast  with  costs,  that  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  No  neighbourly  intercourse  can  continue. 
So  far  from  a  comfortable  reciprocation  of  good  offices, 
that  scarcely  common  civility  is  observed.  Not  even  a 
bow  at  church,  or  the  common  salutation  of  a  **  how 
do  you  do  r  when  the  parties  meet  by  the  casualties 
of  the  day.  Rural  sociality  is  often  bound  by  cobweb 
bands. 

Thus  uncomfortable,  he  is  ready  to  exclaim  with 

sighs, 

Vit»  me  redde  priori.  Hor^ 

and  looks  back  with  regret  on  the  ease,  plenty,  Uberty>^ 
and  society  of  the  city  which  he  once  detestc^d.. 

But  I  do  not  mean  that  a  conclusion  should  be 
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drawn,  tbat  tlie  country  and  rural  emplajm^nte  are 
not  able  to  (umisli  much  pleasure.  My  wish  is,  to 
contvihce  persons  who  retire  into  the  country  late  in 
Kfie^  for  ease  only,  that  they  must  not  raise  their  ex- 
peciiations  of  raral  happiness  too  high ;  and  that  in 
pursuit  of  ease,  they  ought  not  to  engage  in  farnun^ 
to  any  neat  extent,  because  it  is  an  employment  full 
of  anxiety  and  care,  subject  to  much  disappointment, 
and  as  little  adapted  to  procure  ease,  as  the  comnoefce 
of  the  busy  trader,  the  employmonts  of  the  statesman, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  physician.  He  who  wishes,  on  re- 
tirement, to  enjoy  all  the  tranquillity  which  the  country 
can  aflbrd,  should  rather  be  a  spectator  than  a  sharer 
in  the  emplbyments  of  agriculture;  and  be  satisfied 
with  inhaling  the  sweet  air,  and  viewing  the  dislight- 
fill  scenes  of  the  country,  without  troubling  himself, 
unless  he  is  skilled  in  husbiu^ry,  to  raise  and  produce 
those  necemary  commodities  of  life,  which  he  may  pur- 
chase aft  the  market  cheaper  and  better  without  any 
anxiirty.  

EVENING  XVn. 

ON  XENOPHON'S  MEMOIRS  OP  SOCHATES,  AND  THE  INFfi- 
Rl6ltITV  OP  TRANSLATIONS  TO  THE  ORIGINALS. 

A  PERSON  who  should  wialk  about  the  streets  of  a 
^ireat  city  like  Athens  or  London,  and  give  his  opinion 
on  aH  subjects  to  those  whonti  he  might  happen  to 
meet,  would  be  thought,  in  the  present  age,  a  ridb- 
culbus  enthusiast,  or  a  pitiable  madman.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  that  he  whom  the  world  has  long  revered  as 
the  wisest  of  mortals,  dispensed  his  advice  in  thki  man- 
ner, arid  was,  while  alive,  the  object  of  envy  rather 
than  of  contempt,  as  he  has  been  since  his  death,  of 
admiration. 

Socrates  committed  not  the  philosophy  which  fa^ 
thus  disseminated,  to  writing ;  and  the  world  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  inestimable  treasure/  if  his 
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grateful  sdiolars,  Xmiaph<»i  and  Plato,  had  adt  pire* 
served  it. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  or  Memoirs  of  Um  abcmnd 
with  a  most  admirable  morality ;  yet  I  hope  the  admi- 
r^NTs  of  ancient  wisdom  will  pardon  sgie,  when  I  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  many  of  the  conversations  are 
tediously  protracted,  and  that  the  great  Socrates,  in 
the  abundance  of  his  good-humour,  trifles  ^pregiously. 
It  is  however  equitable  to  suppose  that,  to  insinuate 
his  important  advice  with  success,  H  was  necessary  to 
avoid  alarming  the  minds  of  his  btarers,  and  that  the 
beginning  of  his  conversations  should  have  an  air  of 
alluring  levity.  This  levity  was  probably  in  unison 
with  the  minds  of  those  careless  passengers  whom  he 
addressed.  It  drew  thdr  attention.  They  would  have 
shut  their  ears  against  every  thing  which  he  had  to 
offer,  if  he  had  begun  by  professing  a  design  to  reclaim 
them  from  vice  and  folly,  in  a  formal  and  severe  ha- 
rangue. They  would  have  hastened  from  him,  and 
turned  his  attempts  into  ridicule.  But  lus  jocularity 
detained  them,  and  his  good  sense,  in  the  conclwnon, 
pointed  out  their  errors,  and  taught  them  the  expe- 
diency of  a  reformation.  Yet  though  ihis  may  apolo- 
gy for  levity  and  trifling,  in  the  actual  conversations 
of  the  living  Socrates,  it  cannot  render  them  entirely 
agreeable  to  a  judicious  reader  of  modern  times,  for 
whom  the  artiflce  is  not  necessary. 

I  read  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  in  Greek,  while  at 
school,  and  I  was  delighted  with  them.  I  read  them 
afterwards  in  an  English  translation,  and  I  found  them 
in  many  places  tedious  and  insipid.  The  translation 
wair  appaf  ently  performed  with  sufficient  fidelity ;  but 
it  did  not  affect  or  stiihe  with  any  peculim:  force.  I 
have  ^xperieneed  ^ects  exaqlly  simUar  to  this  in  the 
perusal  of  other  boeks  m  the  nHost  celebrated  transla- 
(&ms.    To  what  shaH  I  attribute  them?  Are  there 
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Bwh  duurms  in  the  Grieek  language^  as  are  aUe  to  gwe 
a  value  to  sentiments  which  of  themselves  have  no 
secommendation ?  Certainly  not:  But  there  is  a 
oiMiciseness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  and  com- 
prehension of  expression  in  the  Greek  language  besides 
its  harmony,  which,  I  think,  the  Englbh  cannot  equal. 
On  the  mind  of  a  reader,  who  completely  miderstands 
the  language  of  a  Greek  author,  the  ideas  are  im- 
pressed with  more  vivacity  and  perspicuity  by  the  ori- 
ginal, than  by  any  translation  into  modem  languages. 
The  ancient  Greek  authors,  it  is  acknowledged,  paid 
great  attention  to  the  art  of  composition,  to  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  and  to  the  structure 
of  periods ;  so  as  to  communicate  the  idea,  or  raise  tlie 
sentiment  intended,  with  peculiar  force  and  precision. 
Xenophon  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
succe3sful  cultivators  of  the  art  of  composition ;  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  all  who  have  undertaken  to 
translate  his  works,  though  they  might  understand 
the  matter,  could  have  equalled  him  in  style  and  ex- 
pression, for  which  his  country  and  himself  were 
remarkably  celebrated.  To  represent  him  adequately 
they  must  have  possessed  a  style  in  English  equal  to 
his  style  in  Greek. 

The  pleasure  which  a  reader  feels  in  the  perusal  of 
a  Greek  author,  has  been  attributed  to  the  pride  of 
conscious  superiority,  over  those  who  are  not  able  to 
unlock  the  treasures  of  which  he  keeps  a  key.  This 
opinion  has  owed  its  origin  to  the  poor  appearance 
which  some  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity 
have  made,  when  presented  to  the  public  in  the  dress 
of  a  modern  language.  The  English  reader  has  read 
translations  of  the  classics,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover any. excellence  adequate  to  the  universal  repu- 
tetion  of  the  authors.  The  translator,  though  he  com- 
prehended his  author,  and  was  faitliful  as  to  the  mean- 
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ing,  wafi  perhaps  a  poor  writer,  unable  to  communicate 
properly,  the  thoughts  which  he  conceived  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  The  blame  unjustly  fell 
on  the  original  author,  and  on  his  admirers.  He  was  ^ 
supposed  to  have  written  poorly,  and  they  to  have  ad- 
mired him  only  from  motives  of  pride  and  pedantical  af- 
fectation. Some,  whose  ignorance  prevented  them  firom 
deciding  ffurly,  rejoiced  to  see  that  ancient  learning, 
which  they  possessed  not,  despised;  and  eagerly  joined 
in  attributing  to  arrogance  and  pedantry,  all  praise 
of  Greek  and  Latin^  to  which  they  were  inveterate 
enemies  ,as  well  as  perfect  strangers.  Thus  Greek  and 
Latin  studies  fell  into  disrepute. 

But  the  supposition  that  the  pleasure  which  men 
£eel  in  reading  authors  in  the  ancient  languages,  arises 
solely,  or  chiefly,  from  the  pride  of  possessing  a  skill 
in  those  languages,  is  too  unreasonable  to  be  generally 
admitted.  Of  the  many  thousand  admirers  of  the 
ancients,  who,  in  every  part  of  their  conduct  and  stu-. 
dies,  displayed  great  judgment  and  love  of  truth,  must 
we  suppose  the  greater  part,  either  deceived  in  the 
estimate  of  the  authors  whom  they  read,  or  actuated 
by  pride,  and  mistaking  the  self-complacency  of  con- 
scious learning  and  abiUty,  for  the  pleasure  naturally 
arising  from  the  study  of  a  fine  author  ?  Why  is  not  a 
man,  who  understands  Welsh,  German,  Dutch,  or  any 
other  language  not  remarkable  for  literary  productions, 
as  much  inclined  to  extol  the  writers  in  those  languages^ 
as  the  reader  of  Greek  and  Latin,  if  the  motive  for 
praise  consists  only  in  possessing  a  knowledge  of  a 
language,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
or  companions  ?  : 

In  accounting  for  the  great  esteem  in  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  are  held,  much  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  languages  solely,  exclusively  of  thought, 
doctrine,  or  method.   Many  mere  English  readers  who 
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aere  but  poorly  qualified  to  give  an  opinioa  on  the  sub- 
jecty  will  impute  it  to  pedantry,  when  I  say,  that  those 
languages  possess  inherent  beauties,  and  an  aptitude 
for  elegant  and  expressive  composition,  to  which  the 
best  among  modem  languages  can  make  no  just  pre- ' 
tension.  Till,  therefore;^  ah  ancient  Greek  author  can 
be  translated  into  a  language  equal  to  his  own,  it  will 
be  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  form  a  final  judgment 
of  him  from  the  best  translation.  It  is  better  to  read 
a  good  author  in  a  translation,  than  not  to  read  him  at 
all.  I  only  contend  against  the  injustic  of  condemning 
original  aothofrs  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  im- 
perfections of  all  translations  into  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe. 

But  to  return  to  Xenophon's  MemorabiUa,  with  the 
cmisideration  of  which  I  began  this  p^>er.  It  has  been 
usual,  among  the  admirers  of  Socratic  morality,  to 
compare  it  with  the  evangelical.  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  great  execllence  of  it ;  but  I  see 
clearly,  that  it  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the 
gospel,  than  the  river  Nile  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
seems  not  to  flow  from  the  heart,  and  it  cannot  reach 
its  recesses.  It  knows  little  of  universal  charity.  It 
taught  not  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
wish  they  should  do  unto  us. 

I  cannot,  however,  avoid  recommending  the  So^ra- 
ticfls  Charts^,  or  the  fine  Ethics  ^f  Socrates,  as  preserved 
by  Xenophon  and  Pkto,  to  every  student  who  is  de- 
signed for  the  sacred  profession.  He  will  there  find 
a  store  of  fine  observations,  maxims,  and  precepts, 
whieh  he  may  recommend  vnth  authority  and  success 
to  his  people,  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the  im- 
provements, of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Edward^s  attempt  to  discover  a  system  in  the 
Memovabilia  of  Socrates,  notwithstanding  its  ingenuity, 
seems  to  be  unsuccessful.     It  resembles  the  ingenious 
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eflbrte  of  many  critie^  t6  redtice  H^tmiets  Epistle  ad 
Pisones  on  the  art  of  poetry^  to  the  methodical  regu- 
larity of  a  tediittcal  recipe  for  makiiig  poems.  Some 
critic^  like  the  old  gardeners,  have  no  idea  of  beauty^ 
unless  every  thing  is  laid  out  by  the  line  and  rule,  the 
level  and  the  square.  But  mathematical  precision  is 
not  required  in  moral  disquisition. 

EVENING  XVItr 

ON  A  8PBCIBS  OF  INJUSTICE  IN  PRIVATE  LIFB.      IN  A 
LETTER. 

Sir, 

There  is  a  species  of  injustice  and  cruelty  in  parents 
to  dieir  children,  wfakh  has  not,  I  think,  been  stigma^ 
tized  with  the  infamy  which  it  jusly  deserved.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  fathers,  to  permit  the  visits  of  a  lover  to 
bis  daughter,  till  the  affections  of  both  are  engaged,  and 
a  dandestine  marriage  takes  place ;  and  then  to  pro* 
fess  a  great  dislike  to  the  match,  and  a  very  warm  dis- 
pleasure, merely  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  portion. 
If  the  father  is  asked,  why  he  encouraged  the  lover  at 
first ;  be  answers,  that  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  visited 
as  a  lover,  though  it  was  evident  enough  to  every  one 
else,  and  eouid  not,  from  the  attention  paid,  be  unob- 
a^nred  by  the  father.  The  truth  is,  that  he  saw  with 
pleasure  the  mutual  patoion,  and  gave  every  opportu* 
nity  for  its  increase,  by  furnishing  opportunities  of 
intercourse,  by  studied  occassions  of  absence ;  and  even 
knew  of  the  intended  marriage,  and  took  care  to  be 
from  home  at  the  time  he  expected  it  to  be  celebrated, 
kist  by  some  accident  he  should  be  obliged  to  make 
the  full  discovery,  which  would  frustrate  hb  purpose. 
This  disingenuous  and  craftty  conduct  is  often  produc- 
tive of  great  misery. 

Mr.  Marston  was  a  young  surgeon  of  good  connec- 
tions, good  abilities,  good  person,  and  with  a  competent 
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income;  from  a  place  mider  gorernment.  HaYing  a 
prospect  of  settling  very  advantageously  in  a  genteel 
neighbourhood^  he  thought  it  proper  to  seek  a  matri- 
monial alliance.  He  visited  in  the  family  of  a  physician 
of  no  great  practice^  who  had  several  very  accomplished 
and  beautiM  daughters^  the  eldest  of  whom^  Emily^ 
soon  attracted  his  particular  attention.  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  attachment,  but  openly  avowed  it,  and 
behaved  with  all  the  frankness  of  an  honourable  lover. 
He  could  not  but  consider  the  father's  silence  as  a  tadt 
consent :  but,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  assidu- 
ous and  successful  courtship,  he  asked  the  permission 
of  the  father  to  fix  a  day  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials.  The  father,  at  the  mention  of  it,  started 
back  with  affected  astomshment,  and  peremptorily 
insisted  on  his  discontinuing  to  visit  at  his  house.  No 
in  treaties  could  avail,  and  Mr.  Marston  retired  in  dis- 
consolate acquiescence.  But  the  links  of  love  were  not 
to  be  broken.  The  father  went  a  journey  into  the 
north,  and  the  lovers  seized  the  opportunity  of  cementp 
ing  an  union  by  marriage,  which  they  did  not  doubt 
would  soon  be  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  a 
parent,  who  could  not  but  have  observed  the  com- 
mencement and  increase  of  their  mutual  affection. 

The  father  returned.  The  young  couple  wanted 
only  his  approbation  to  complete  their  felicity*  They 
waited  upon  him  together,  and  in  terms  of  affectionate 
duty>  solicited  his  pardon  and  his  blesong.  He 
received  them  with  a  haughtiness  and  severity  which 
he  had  never  before  displayed ;  and  told  them,  on  their 
departure,  never  more  to  approach  his  house,  for  he 
should  give  orders  to  his  servants  to  deny  him,  when- 
ever they  should  come  to  his  door. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  .when  they  expected 
his  severity  might  be  mitigated  by  reflection,  they 
applied  to  him  by  a  letter,  expressing  their  hope,  that 
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as  he  had  not  discouraged  Mr.  Marston's  first  visits^ 
but  suffered  a  passion  to  grow  tinder  his  eye^  he  would 
not  he  implacably  angly  with  them,  for  a  conduct 
which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  such  indulgence. 
A  respectful  hint  was  added,  that  as  he  sigiiified  an 
intention  to  give  his  daughter  a  small  fortune  on  their 
marriage,  it  would  now  be  particularly  acceptable,  as 
Mr.  Marston  wanted  to  ta^e  a  genteel  house  and 
furnish  it,  without  which  measure  it  would  be  diffici^, 
if  not  impossible,  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion with  a  prospect  of  success. 

No  answer  was  given  to  this  letter  during  several 
months;  when,  on  a  second  remonstrance,  a  verbal 
message  was  sent  by  the  Father,  informing  them,  that 
as  they  had  followed  their  own  inclinations  without 
consulting  him,  they  must  take  the  consequences,  and 
live  upon  love  if  they  could,  for  that  he  should  not 
give  them  a  single  penny  before  his  decease.'  It  was 
added,  that  they  need  not  apply  any  more ;  for  this 
resolution  was  not  the  effect  of  a  momentary  fit  of 
displeasure,  but  the  result  of  the  maturest  deliberation. 

Mr.  Marston,  rather  than  involve  himself  in  debt, 
retired  to  lodgings  in  a  little  village,  hoping  that  time 
would  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  produce  that  pecu- 
niary assistance,  without  which  he  found  it  impossible 
to  be  established.  Year  after  year  elapsed,  with  an 
increase  of  family,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  ex- 
penses. He  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  littie  country 
practice,  but  though  he  was  much  respected,  the 
profits  of  a  surgeon  only,  unconnected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  an  apothecary,  added  but  little  to  his  income, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  incur  debt,  which  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  frugality,  amounted  in  time,  to  a 
considerable  sum.  No  assistance  came  from  the  father, 
who  loving  money  above  all  things,  continued  to  accu- 
mulate his  store  with  the  most  miserly  parsimony.  But 
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as  die  father  was  old,  Mr.  MacBtoa  thouglit  l^e  eoidd 
not  Umg  be  kept  frovi  tliat  portkiEi  vi^^ch  he  ihoi^t 
himself  entitled  to,  and  wlii<^  was^uideed  nofr  become 
necessary  to  his  famfly's  suh^Sstenee.    Many  years  had 
passed  m  this  unoomfortaUe  atnation,  when  grief  and 
anxiety,  which  had  long  preyed  on  Mr.  Marstofi's 
bosom,  put  a  period  to  Us  existence  at  the  age  of 
durty-six,  and  left  a  widow  ai^  dght  children,  with 
scarcely  enough  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  the  dny. 
The  old  gentleman  now  relented ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
He,  who  by  his  abilities  in  his  profession,  mi^bt  have 
raised  his  family  to  opulence,  wias  gone  for  ever ;  and 
bis  eompanion,  agitated  by  every  feeling  which  wears 
away  a  ten^r  frame,    soon  followed  him.      Eight 
orphans  stood  round  the  grave  in  which  the  tenderest 
df  parents  were  both  d^osited.     Every  spectator  wgs 
affected  with  sympathy  except  the  father,  who,  while 
the  dergyvian  performed  the  t>ffioe,  was  railing  at  the 
undeitaker  in  the  church-yard,  for  supplying  a  hand- 
somer tmd  more  expensive  coffin  than  he  had  ordered. 
The  children,  whom  he  would  not  speak  to,  were 
sent  to  the  house  of  a  poor  medianic,  with  orders  to 
dothe  them  cheaply,  and  take  care  of  them,  till  they 
were  respectively  of  age  to  be  put  out  ^apprentices. 
Destitute  of  education,  and  without  a  true  fimnd  to 
guide  them,  they  turned  out  unfortunately,  ran  «way 
from  their  trades,  entered  in  low  situations  iato^ 
army  and  navy,  married  imprudently,  or  died  early  of 
intemperance.    Thus  a  family  became  wretched  aad 
extinct,  which,  if  it  had  been  fostered,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,   by  the  parent  who  encouraged  the  &rat 
advMices  ef  a  lover,  from  the  mean  idea  of  getting  fid 
of  the  expense  of  a  daughter,  would  have  prObaUy 
lived  in  a  respectable  and  happy  condition. 

Wretched  avarice!  despicable  cumoing!  which  can 
^hus  dissolve  the  closest  bands  of  nature,  and  proAtioe 
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mbery  of  the  deepast  kindt  among  those  Whorii  ia  parent 
10  bound  by  all  that  otok  bind  the  hudonan  bosom,  to 
render  as  easy  and  happy  as  the  eoadifioD  4>f  himiamty 
will  allow. 

Let  the  trick  of  a  father,  l¥ho  enoourages  of  oonniyes 
at  the  visits  of  a  lover  till  mutual  affisction  is  ri vetted  ! 
and,  after  the  [consequent  marriage  aflfects  anger  as 
an  excuse  for  saving  his  money,  be  heiiceforth  con- 
sidered as  infamous ;  and  let  young  men,  who  have  a 
just  value  for  their  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  women  whom  they  love,  be  henceforth  on  their 
guard,  lest  they  £Bdl  into  a  siare  so  contemptible  and 
mischievous* 


EVENING  XIX. 


ON    THB     RASHNESS  OP  YOUNG   AND  ADVBNTUROtJS 
WaiTBRSiN  MBDI€INS. 

Whenevbr  men  of  liberal  education  and  long  expe- 
rioQee  have  presented  their  medicid  remarks  to  the 
public,  they  have  justly  obtained  the  praise  of  ingenuity 
and  benevolence.  Fame  increased  their  practice,  and 
practice  rewarded  them  with  well-earned  opulence. 
Who  caflft  deserve  it  better,  than  he,  of  whom  it  can 
justly  be  said,  that  he  is  *optfer  per  urbem,  in  his 
practice,  atod  per  orbem,  in  his  conununications  to  the 
public? 

Bat  others,  observing  that  sUch  have  owed  their  ee- 
lebrity,  and  consequently  th^r  foiliunes,  to  a  pamphlet 
or  treatise,  on  nome  particular  disease,  have  resolved, 
at  1^  events^  to  Ifrite  and  publish  a  pamphlet  or 
treatise,  as  soon  as  they  have  bought  their  diploma,  or 
4IS  an  introduction  to  that  honour. 

In  order  to  attract  notice,  it  became  necessary  to 

•  **'Opifer  per  Orbcm*  is  the  motto  of  the  Apothecary's  Companj. 
ItissiMtf  ApofloliiOti<FSMetamo^bo«fe&  Applied  to  thetnedidd 
«Miatattt ;  it  tip|»ifie»^'  one  reaiy  taafibrd  wdftrMl  medfcal  Msbta&ee." 
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distinguish  their  works,  am<Mig  a  multitude  of  others^ 
hy  some  extraordinary  doctrine  or  position ;  and  I  am 
informed,  that  things  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency, 
and  sometimes  certainly  fatal,  have  heen  plausibly 
recommended  by  fool-hardy  or  knavish  candidates  for 
medical  popularity.  Aude  aliquid, '  strike  a  bold  stroke,' 
seems  to  be  considered  by  many  as  a  prescription  for 
procuring  practice. 

The  great  object  of  such  persons  is  to  recommend 
something  new,  something  extraordinary,  something 
that  marks  a  genius,  either  as  a  medicament,  or  as  a 
chirurgical  operation.  If  poison  can  be  administered, 
in  any  form,  without  certain  and  immediate  death,  it 
is  soon  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  panacea,  and  the  in- 
ventor hopes  to  equal  Radcliffe  in  riches,  and  Heberdem 
in  fame. 

Time  shews  the  inefficacy  of  the  boasted  invention ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  fall  victims  to  it,  be- 
fore the  full  discovery  of  its  ill  effects,  or  the  danger 
of  relying  upon  it  because  of  it3  inutility,  in  extreme 
or  difficult  cases. 

Whoever  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  medicineg. 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  highly  extolled,  and  gene- 
rally used,  will  find  many  of  them  at  present  in  total 
disrepute.  Yet,  if  you  will  believe  the  writings,  which 
recommended  them  on  their  first  appearance^  thmr 
beneficial  efficacy  was  indubitably  confirmed  by  innu- 
merable cases.  If  they  were  efficacious  once,  they  are 
probably  still  efficacious;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that,  by  any  causes  whatever,  the  human  body  can 
have  undergone  a  total  change  since  their  introductioii. 
But  they  are  now  perhaps  pronounced  by  the  best 
judges  utterly  inefficacious  or  pernicious ;  and  there  is 
reason  therefore  to  conclude  that  they  were  always  so; 
and  owed  thdr  popularity  and  success  to  novelty,  or 
to  the  activity,  address^  and  recommendidioti,  of  some 
artful  professor  of  medicine. 
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: '  But  though  the  world  might  profit  by  uniform  expe- 
Tience  of  the  fallacy  of  medical  pretensions,  yet,  as 
there  is  always  a  new  generation  rising,  the  same  arts 
are  again  practised,  and  practised  with  dangerous  suc^ 
cess.  In  nothing  are  men  more  easily  deluded  than  in 
the  pretensions  of  medical  practitioners. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  temerity  of 
making  experiments  may  casually  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  medical  science ;  but  it  is  a  cruel  temerity ; 
for  experiments  in  medicine  are  made  on  the  sick  at 
the  hazard  of  life.  A  young  man  who  hastily  recom- 
mends to  the  public  a  powerful  medicine,  without  due 
experience  of  its  effect,  which  is  too  conmion  in  the 
present  times,  may  be  guilty  of  homicide,  in  a  thousand 
melanc&bly  instances,  when  he  intended  only  to  ad- 
vance his  own  fame  and  fortune.  i 

The  spirit  of  research  and  adventure  is  indeed  lauda- 
ble in  young  men ;  but,  when  it  produces  works  to  the 
public  which  endanger  health  and  life,  it  ought  to  be 
under  greater  restraint,  than  the  sanguine  dispk^sifion 
of  raw  practitioners,  inventors,  and  projectors,  is  wil- 
ling lo  allow/  I'  appeal: however  to  their  humsmity ; 
and  hope  they  will  cmidescend  to  submit  their  treatises, 
previously  to  publication,  to  three  or  four  of  the  most 
eminent  and  oldest  physicians  (or  surgeons,  if  the  8ul> 
ject  be  chirurgical),  and  even  after  that,  to  express 
themselves  with  doiibt  and  diffidence,  on  the  certainty 
of  their  discoveries  and  the  infallibility  of  their  reme- 
dfes.  They  wUl  act  humanely^  as  well  as  prudently, 
by  adding  a  chapter  of  cautions  in  the  use  of  whatever 
they  recommend. 

.  Indeed,"  if  medical  publications  were  read  only  by 
medical  professors  and  practitioners,  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  thiat  the  rashness  of  a  writer  might  1)e  corrected 
by.theeatiticm  and  skilful  experience  of  the  professional 
reader.    But,  in  these  times,  every  man  and  woman 
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leadi  a  book,  in  whidi  they  think  themsehct  inttfei^ 
and  tfaesai^^nine  pamphlet  of  a  youngs  j^iyncian,  wka 
is  aUe  to  dress  his  fioMaes  in  a  langoi^  toknUy 
lyeeable  and  perspicnons,  fiJh  nrto  the  hands  of  thain 
who  are  totally  ignorant  of  medidoe,  both  practical 
and  theoretic,  and  who,  imaginkig  their  own  case  to  be 
exactly  described  in  the  book,  take  the  leedirinr,  jnsi 
as  it  is  prescribed,  without  regard  to  the  difercnce  of 
agev  seasons,  or  symptoms.  Constttirtions  are  theas 
mined  by  those  who  specioosly  pretend  to  have  diseo- 
vered  their  preservative. 

It  is  a  sad  instance  of  homan  dqfmmty,  that^  fifWi 
motives  of  sodUd  interest  or  foofish  vanity,  men  w9 
trifle  and  tamper  with  die  health  and  lives  of  thdr  Mr 
low-creatnres,  especially  when  their  praficsata  is  to 
dierish  health  and  prolong  lifi^ 

But  since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  radi 
phyndans  will  diBcontinue  the  practice  of  publidung 
their  crudities^  it  is  certainly  right  to  advise  invafii^ 
and  all  inexperienced  persons  who  are  not  in  the  me- 
dical and  chirurgical  profession,  not  to  read  any  books 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  phync  Thb  advice  is 
indeed  pn^er,  even  when  the  books  are  adaiowlsdged 
to  be  solid,  and  known  to  be  audienticated  by  the  long 
praetioe  of  the  imt«9 ;  finr,  such  is  our  weakness, 
especially  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  that  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  every  bad  symptom,  and  ahnast  every  dis* 
ease  of  which  we  read,  to  be  our  own :  and  tiiepower 
of  the  imagination  in  aqgmenting  disease,  is  not  only 
well  known  to  physicians,  but  felt  by  geneial  expe- 
rience. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  medidne,  it  is 
confessed,  by  the  most  saisiUe  physidans,  to  be  a  very 
doubtful  point,  whether,  upon  the  whc^  it  has  been 
mone  beneficial  or  injurious.  It  is  an  mcertaia  srt. 
This  pomt  however  is  not  uneertaia,  Init  very 
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that  in  the  hands  of  the  yonRg,  the  inexperienced^  and 
the  TBsh,  it  k  dreadfully  destructive  of  the  human  race. 
What  must  it  be  then,  when  every  man  is  his  own  phy- 
sician ?  When  he  reads  a  crude  pamphlet  on  a  disease 
under  whidi  he  supposes  himself  to  labour,  and  with- 
out, any  preparatory  knowledge,  administers  boldly 
whatever  is  recommended  in  the  confidence  of  igno- 
rance, or  with  the  specious  persuasion  of  a  sdtf-interested 
writer?  Abstain  therefore  from  medical  books;  and 
apply,  in  sickness,  to  the  best  physidan  or  apothecary 
within  reach  of  your  situation.  Professional  men  them- 
selves do  not  usuaUy  prescribe  for. themselves  or  fami- 
lies, in  extreme  cases ;  but  call  in  the  assistanjCe  of 
iibose  who,  with  every  advantage  of  speculative  and 
practical  flkill,  h^ye  also. the  additional  advantage  of 
being  able  to  act  wiili  a  cooler  and  more  deliberate 
Judgment  than  any  man  Cjaii  usually  exert,  when  his 
own  health  and  happiness  are'  deeply  interiested. 

Among  the  inconveniencies  attending  lloe  multitude 
of  books  in  the  present  times,  it  is  one,  that  every  man 
is  instructed  by  some  interested  divulger  of  mysteries, 
to  be  his  own  operator  or  counsellor  in  every  depart- 
ment. Every  man  may  be  his  own  lawyer,  physician, 
divine,  gardener,  troker,  and  builder.  This,  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  injure  the  several  professors ;  but 
experience  seems  to  prove  that  it  serves  them ;  every 
man  attempting  every  thing  for  himself,  without  ex- 
perience, and  solely  by  the  partial  and  imperfect  direc- 
tions of  books,  renders  every  thing  he  undertakes 
worse ;  and  the  professor  is  csJled  in  at  last,  and  finds 
much  more  employment,  than  if  his  assistance  had  been 
sought  before  the  bungling  efforts  of  ignorance  had 
rashly  interposed.^ 
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EVENING  XX;  ' 

ON  THE  BOOKS  AND  FUGITIVE  WRITINGS  WHICH  A^E 
PROPER  FOR  THE  AMUSEMENT  OP  SMALL  PORTIONS 
OF  LEISURE. 

There  are  fragments  of  time  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  in  which,  from  some  inconvenience  of  his  drcum-* 
stances,  he  is  unable  either  to  read  with  continued  at- 
tention, or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  select  company. 
In  those  intervals,  such  books  are  pleasant  as  amuse 
and  inform,  in  very  short  sections  or  chapters,  and  in; 
an  easy  and  perspicuous  style,  resembling,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  variety  and  familiarity  of  conversation. 

Many  of  the  French  books,  under  the  title  of  Ana, 
are,  I  think,  particularly  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  up  a  vacant  interval.  They  are  lively  and 
various.  They  treat  of  history,  literature,  arts ;  sub- 
jects which  amuse,  without  interesting  in  such  a  degree, 
as  to  fatigue  or  excite  the  mind,  beyond  the  pitch  of  a 
pleasant  and  equable  tranquillity. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  numerous  ana. 
The  best  I  ever  read  are  not  entitled  ana  indeed ;  but. 
they  are  exactly  the  same  in  their  kind ;  I  mean  Me- 
langes d'Histoire  et  de  Literature,  par  Monsieur  Vig- 
neul  Marville.  The  name  of  the  real  author,  it  is  said, 
was  D'Argonne.  The  work  abounds  with  pleasing 
anecdotes,  written  with  grace  and  vivacity.  The  part 
J  am  displeased  with  is,  the  severe  hypercriticism  on 
Bruyere.  It  is  ingenious  but  uncandid,  and  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  pique  and  prejudice.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing of  amusement ;  and  even  mistaken  criticism,  written 
in  the  lively  manner  of  D'Argonne,  cannot  but  form  an 
agreeable  diversion  in  the  interval  of  calm  leisure. 

Gesner  recommends  ana  for  the  hm^ce  subsec'mE,  and 
also  Choffin's  Amusemens  PhOologiques,  Martial's  Se- 
lect Epigrams,  Owen's  Epigrams,  Epictetus,  Bouhors's 
Pensees  Ingenieuses,  Phaedrus,  De  la  Motte,  Fontaine, 
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Valerius  Maximus,  Erasmus's  Apophthegms,  and  all 
other  similar  and  detached  pieces.  None  of  these  re- 
quire great  attention  or  exertion,  and  yet  they  anuise 
and  instruct  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 
.  Selden's  ^  Table  Talk,^  would  be  called  according 
to  the  French  fashion,  Seldenidna,  and  it.  is  very  proper 
for  a  pocket  companion.  Maxhns  and  reflections,  col- 
lections of  poetry,  letters  and  fugitive  pieces,  with 
.which  this  cbuntry  abounds,  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  occasional  amusement. 

Indeed,  the  kind  of  books  is  sufficiently  obvious; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them.  -They 
must  occur  spontaneously  to  every  man  acquainted 
with  books;  but  in  the  present  times,  they  are  all 
in  danger  of  being  entirely  superseded  by  the  news- 
papers. 

The  newspapers  as  they  are  now  improved  are  in- 
deed Melanges  of  literature,  of  history,  of  criticism,  of 
biography,  of  politics,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and 
of  every  thing  that  busy  mortals  pursue  with  ardour 
and  soUcitude. 

Their  original  object  was  the  communication  of 
political  news ;  but  they  have  increased  in  number  and 
in  size  to  such  a  degree,  that,  to  fill  them  all  with  a 
due  variety  of  news,  properly  so  called,  is  impossible. 
That  source  was  soon  dry,  and  other  fountains  were 
therefore  broken  up.  There  can  indeed  be  no  good 
objection  to  the  deviation  from  the  original  purpose  of 
political  news ;  for  the  intention  of  that  was  to  amuse 
by  the  gratification  of  curiosity ;  and  if  innocent  amuse- 
ment, of  a  similar  kind,  can  be  obtained  in  the  hetero- 
geneous matter  which  they  exhibit,  they  are  still  valu^ 
able  and  worthy  of  encouragement. 

.But  in  pursuit  of  distinction  and  variety,  in  the  gra- 
tification of  party  resentment,  and  as  the  tools  of 
faction,  many  of  them  have  displayed  a  foul  mass  of 
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falsehood,  malignity,  and  folly ;  stach  personal  cahutany 
and  detraction,  as  degrades  human  nature,  arid  could 
only  have  been  expected  from  the  agency  of  infernal 
spirits  supplying  the  press  of  a  Pandasmonium* 

It  is  therefore  becoriie  desirable  to  turn  the  eye  from 
the  pubHc  wastie  in  which  nettles  and  weeds,  at  once 
poisonous  and  putrid,  vegetate,  to  cultivated  gardens 
and  enclosures.  Such  are  most  of  the  Rrench  ana, 
the  Melanges,  and  miscellanies  of  literature,  hiitory, 
and  morality,  which  I  recommend,  as  the  proper  amuse- 
ment of  a  vacant  hour. 

The  undertaking  may  be  thought  to  resemble  thd 
cleansing  of  an  Augean  stable,  and  to  require  an  Her- 
culean strength,  else  one  might  ende&vour  tb  produce 
that  desirable  object,  a  reformation  of  venal  and  cor- 
rupt newspapers.  The  channels  which  convey  polltited 
waters  might  be  taught  to  devolve  a  pleasant  and  sa- 
lubrious stream. 

The  conductors  of  newspapers,  as  niany  of  tiiem 
are  most  respectable  men,  would  probiably  rejoice  to 
see  such  a  reformation,  as  might  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  useful  occupations,  and  promote  their  private  in- 
terest, without  the  necessity  of  being  instrumental  to 
the  diffusion  of  poison  through  the  various  ranks  of 
society. 

Snppose  then,  that,  by  mutual  agreement,  they 
should  oblige  themselves  to  admit  nothing  which  could 
degrade  well-earned  dignity,  or  injure  reputation,  or 
interrupt  the  peace  of  families,  'without  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  it,  by  requiring  its  authenticity  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  names  of  all  parties,  who  should  d^re 
to  insert  a  defamatary  letter  or  par^aph. 

This  precaution  would  exclude  some  truth ;  but  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  exclude  more  fabehdod  and 
misrepresentation ;  and  newspapers  would  rise  in  value 
and  repute,  as  they  would  be  considered  as  authentic 
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$uii  respectable  records  worthy  of  being  consigned  to 
posterity. 

If  the  papera  were  not, of  so  large;  dimensions  as 
they  are^  there  would  not  be  a  necessity  of  supplybg 
a  quantity  of  matter  merely  to.  fill  the  columns ;  and, 
consequently,  a  more  scrupulous  selection  might  taki» 
place.       : 

The  king  for  the  time  being,  and  the  judges  his  r^ 
presentatives,  the  church,  and  all  its  ministers,  as  well 
ae  all  religious  instructOKS^  of  w^wtever  denomination, 
should  always  be  mentioned  in  respectful  terms.  Theiip 
titles  and  honourable  additions  should  be  joined  to 
their  names,  wherever  it  can  be  done  without  affecta* 
tion,  or  tedious  formality.  It  should  be  considered, 
that  new^apers  go  into  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  the 
ignorant,  the  idle,  the  profligate,  the  thievish,  and  the 
abandoned,  of  every  degree  and  species ;  and  that  when 
once  these  are  taught  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  their 
sD^riors,.  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  mudi  of  that 
subordination  is  disturbed,  which  was  settled  for  the 
benefit  of  all ;  and  nmeh  of  that  restraint  infiringed, 
which  tended  to  keep  them^  within  due  limits  fi>r  .the 
general  advantage;  Lawless  4>rinGiples  naturally  pro* 
duce  lawless. actions;  andt there  is  every  r^^soQ  to 
believe,  that  much  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  lower  orders^ 
much  of  the  riotous  spirit  of  modern  times,  has  been 
caused  by  the  corruption  of  newspapers.  I  speak  my 
thoughts  freely,  though  I  know  the  editors  of  news- 
papers have  vengeance  in  their  own  hands,  and  are 
able  to  repel  their  assailants,  with  a  lash  of  scorpions. 
But  the  shield  of  truth  is  a  sufficient  defence,  and  in- 
deed a  wound,  in  a  good  cause,  makes  an  honourable 
scar. 

A£^s  of  gallantry,  as  they  are  called,  should  be 
mentioned,  if  mentioned  at  all,  with  great  delicacy. 
The  mention  of  them  at  all,  unless  in  cases  of  parti- 
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cular  notoriety^  tends  cndy  to  confirm  the  iiD{mdeMe  of 
parties  concerned,  and  to  increase  debauchery  by  the 
seduction  of  example.  It  was  lately  usual  to  fill  half 
a  column  in  certain  papers,  with  paragraphs,  to  puff 
the  fashionable  courtseans  of  the  time,  and  to  serve 
their  interest.  It  is  wonderful  that  papers,  abounding 
in  these  subjects,  can  find  admission  into  regular  fa- 
milies, where  there  are  wives  and  daughters  of  un- 
sullied reputation. 

There  are  some  advertisen^ents  so  evidently  frau- 
dulent, and  others  so  grossly  indecent,  that  he  who 
aspires  to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen^  will  find  it 
difficult  to  render  the  publication  of  them  consistent 
with  such  a  description. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  deformities  of  some 
among  the  public  papers;  for  the  features  are  pro- 
minent ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.   All  considerate  persons 
must  have  considered  some  prints,  particularly  where 
important  truth  is  suppressed  by  influence,  and  defm- 
mation  paid  for  with  public  money,  as  pests  and  nui- 
sances.    I  quit  the  subject,  assuring  the  reader,  that 
I  have  no  personal  cause  of  dislike  to  any  of  them.     I 
disi^prove  of  those  which,  to  serve  a  party,  sacrifice 
truth,  justice  and  mercy,  because  I  think  them  pubMy 
injurious.     They  have  been  inimical  to  all  order,  pro- 
priety, moderation ;  to  virtue,  to  learning,  and  to  re- 
ligion :  therefore  an  endeavour  to  reform  them  can 
want  no  apology.     I  will  add  only  one  hint  to  the 
conductors  of  them  which  may  avail  when  others  are 
ineffectual.     Let   them   consider,  that  by  degrading 
newspapers  from  that  dignity  which  they  might  possess, 
as  pleasant  and  useful  vehicles  of  authentic  information, 
and  as  the  most  effectual  defences  against  violence  and 
despotism,  they  may  gradually  render  them  too  con- 
temptible for  general  notice.    The  wickedness  of  man- 
kind, and  the  corruption  of  society,  may  make  such 
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aA  event  not  very  probable  at  present ;  yet  it  is  certain 
that^  in  process  of  time,  newi^apers  may  become,  so 
worthless^  so  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  as  to  be  uni- 
versally neglected. 

If  manners  do  not  effect  the  reformation  of  news- 
papers^ laws  may  hereafter  intervene  to  supply  the 
defect :  and  since  it  is  the  part  of  the  legislature,  and 
of  all  good  government,  to  suppress  every  general 
nuisance,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the  press  may 
be  unfortunately  restrained,  and  newspapers  abolished 
or  discouraged  by  an  enormous  impost.  Nothing  but 
the  revenue  arising  from  them  preserves  them  at  pre- 
sent from  some  limitations,  and  which  would  render 
them  beneficial  to  society,  without  that  commixture  of 
evil  which  almost  overbalances  their  advantages. 

With  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads,  they  are 
upon  the  whdk  the  best  bulwarks  of  our  liberty,  and 
the  surest  defence  t>f  the  helpless  against  the  proud 
man's  contumely  and  the  oppressor's  wrong.  They 
sound  the  idarm  bell  throughout  an  empire,  and  no 
influence  is  great  enough  to  stifle  the  sound,  before 
the  people  examine  into  its  cause.  Let  us  cheerfully 
bear  all  their  evils,  rather  than  endanger  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

EVENING  XXI. 

ON  IMITATING  A  MODEL  FOR  THB  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE. 

Many  of  the  rules  of  rhetoricians  contribute  little  to 
the  improvement  of  the  orator,  and  serve  only  to  dis- 
play the  professor's  subtility.  But  the  advice,  which 
they  give  on  the  subject  of  imitation,  is  truly  valuable^ 
as  it  conduces  immediately  to  faciliate  practice.  They 
instruct  their  scholars,  after  the  preparatory  learning  is 
acquired,  to  chuse  a  model  of  style,  according  to  which 
they  may  shape  their  own  ;  and  not  only  the  best  wri- 
ters and  orators,  but  also  the  best  painters,  sculptors. 
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$soA  ardiitects,  have  fouid  that  the  easiest  tad  most  in- 
fallible  mode  of  acqtriring,  what  the  Greek  call'lin' 
aa  habitual  ease  in  the  jMractice  of  their  arts,  is  to  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  some  excellent  predecessor. 

The  art  of  life  may  derive  advantage  from  ndes  in- 
tended only  to  fadliate  the  acquisition  or  practice  irf 
those  humbler  hearts,  which  administer  to  pleasure,  to 
pride,  or  to  convenieneei  Let  him  who  wishes  to  live 
well,  like  him  who  wiishes  to  write  weU,diaseaiBodel 
which  he  may  imitate  with  a  judicious  and  (tiscrimiiia- 
ting,  and  not  with  a  Mind  and  servile^  imititioii. 

A  caution  is  necessary,  lest  t^  imitatioH  recommend* 
ed  should  become  am  odious  species  of  aflfected  resem- 
blance, lest  it  should  be  ao  close  as  to  destroy  all  origi- 
nality, and  lest  it  should  degenerate  to  an  apish  mimi- 
cry*. Such  an  imitation  must  be  contemptible.  Se- 
neca gives  a  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  resemblance  to  be 
sought,  when  he  says  '^  tl^  imitator  of  a  ntyle  shonid 
endeavour  to  be  like  the  original,  not  with  the  same 
exactness  as  a  picture  is  like  the  persoft  represented, 
but  as  a  child  resembles  the  features  of  its  pamnt.** 
SimUem  esse  te  volo,  quomodojitium,  nan  qmmodo  tmagi- 
fiem. 

I  would  have  you  like,  as  a  son ;  not  as  a  statue.    - 

The  first  care  is  to  select  a  proper  person  for  a  pat- 
tern, and  then  to  discriminate  between  the  qualities  in 
his  charactar  which  are  suited  to  our  genius,  situation 
rank  in  life,  and  profession,  and  those  which,  however 
admirable  in  him,  would  be  ill-placed  and  ridiculous  in 
lis.  Without  this  attention,  we  shall  fall  into  the  error 
of  those  whom  an  illustrious  pattern  leads  into  an  imi- 
tation of  its  faults  together  with  its  beauties ;  we  shall 
be  affected,  and  lose  our  native  charactei",  without  gain- 
ing in  its  place,  an  adsdtitious  one  of  equal  value. 

A  judicious  man  will  naturally  select  some  person 

^Simia  qiiam  similis,  turpissima  bcfttia^  nobis !     EliKivt. 
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flBUQQolar  mw8y  and  of  eminence  in  the  partioukr  walk  of 
life^  intd  which  himself  has  entered.  Coomibn  seiise 
directs  to  such  a  choice.  A  clergy man>  for  instairae, 
will  intimate  a  clergymatt ;  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer ;  a  {>hy- 
^cian,  a  physician  ;  and  so  in  all  other  departments  of 
life. 

^  The  character,  whidi  forms  the  model,  may  be  either 
Icnngor  dead^  .There  are  many  hvea  of  men  in  all 
professions  written  with  accuracy,  and  with  a  minute 
detail  of  particular  circumstances.  Such  models  as 
these  may  be  often  better  known>  and  more  easily  imi- 
tatedi  than  living  characters,*  especially  by  young  men, 
who  cannot  be  much  acquainted  with  the  world,  at  least 
with  eminent  persons,  in  a  degree  su£Scient  to  know  all 
the  requisite  circumstances  concerning  them. 

I  will  descend  to  particulars.  Suppose  the  yoUng 
Qlan  ia  orders,  and  that  he  fixes  upon  some  eminent 
dnracter,  by  which  to  regulate  his  private  life  and  his 
paorochial  conduct.  Suppose  that  perdon  to  be  Bisho]^ 
Wilson  or  Dr.  Hamftnond,  or  Dr  Isaac  Watts,  or  any 
otSiers  of  those  many  exemplary  Christians  '^  Whbse  bc^ 
dies  are  buried  in  peace,  but  whose  names  live  for 
evermore*." 

:'  In  0very  situation  of  life  which  appears  parallel  to 
theirs,he  will  ask  himself  how  they  could  have  acted,  and 
he  will  find  an  answer  by  Observing  how  they  really  did 
act.  Two  or  three  such  models  will  furnish  precedents 
which,  with  a  little  adaptation  to  modem  times.  Will 
^ord  tf  directory  fdr  conduct,  under  all  emergencies. 
Great  Judgment  is  certaudy  necessary  even  here ;  and 
i  buve  already  said,  that  a  blind  imitation  of  any  model 
whatever  is  not  to  bd  approved. 

Some  have  recommended  not  only  the  imitation  of  a 
a  person^  igifexcdlent  character,  but  the  habit  of  sup- 
posing him  always  present,  seeing  and  hearing  us  on 

^Ecclesiasticus. 
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all  occasions.  We  may  thus  make  him  our  privy,  comi^ 
sellor^  ask  ourselves  what  he  would  say  on  such  a  pmnt^ 
what  advice  he  would  give,  and  whether  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  act  as  our  inclination  prompts  us  in  his 
real  presence.  Thus  he  may  become  the  guide  of  our 
lives  and  the  regulator  of  our  behaviour. 

What  I  have  said  of  a  clergyman's  chusing  a  mo^l 
may  be  applied  to  all  other  professions,  and  indeed  to 
all  occupations,  from  the  king  to  the  mechanic.  A  good 
mod^l  once  chosen  will  lead  them  in  the  journey  of  life 
as  a  hand-post  directs  the  traveller  over  a  wide  waste  or 
forest,  or  as  the  lamp  from  the  beacon  guides  the  ma- 
riner on  the  ocean.  They  must  still  use  their  own  dis- 
cernment, and  exert  their  own  efforts,  or  they  may 
lose  their  way,  even  in  full  view  of  Eddystone  light- 
house. 

Civil  or  general  history  has  always  been  extolled  as 
the  great  teacher  of  wisdom.  But  its  lessons  are  chiefly 
political,  and  kings  and  statesmen  are  principally  CO0* 
cemed  in  them*  Biography  is  the  species  of  hiatOTy 
best  adapted  to  teach  wisdom  in  private  life.  There 
are  many  lives  of  English  worthies,  which  cannot  be 
attentively  read  by  an  ingenuous  young  man,  with- 
out exciting  an  ardour  of  virtue. 

But  living  models  may  be  also  very  advantageously 
selected  by  the  aspirant  after  excellence.  The  dan- 
ger is,  lest  the  choice  should  fall  on  a  wrong  charac- 
ter. Splendour  of  rank,  riches,  honours,  station,  are 
too  apt  to  recommend  patterns  which  exhibit  only  a 
a  vicious  exemplar,  whitened  and  gilded  by  the  hand 
of  fashion.  Envy  and  prejudice  are  also  prone  to  add 
deformity  to  charcters  really  beautiful.  So  that  the 
choice  of  living- examples  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  departed,  whose  fame  is  fixed  by  death. 

But,  so  long  as  a  good  model  is  chosen,  there  is  littk 
dpubt  but  that  the  means  of  arriving  at  excellence  will 
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be  faoilitsted,  whether  tbe.  choice  fall  on  the  living,  or 
on  .those  who  are  out  of  the  reach  .of  env  j. 

The  precept  of  Quintilian  in  the  art  of  rhetoric  must 
be  ^observed  in  Kfe.  At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  only 
the  best  writers,  and  such  as  will  not  mislead  him  who 
implicitly  confides  in  them,  must  be  selected  for  imita- 
tion*, 

fiut  let  not  the  imitation  even  of  the  best  authors  or 
the  best  men  become  a  plagiarism  either  in  writing  or 
in  life.  There  is  a  noble  originality,  the  characteristic 
of  genius  and  Uie  parent  of  all  excellence. 

EVENING  XXII. 

ON  DR.  J0HNS0N*8  PRAYERS,  WITH  A  REMARK  ON  HIS 

STYLE. 

/Many  of  those  writer,  who  have  lately  arrived  at  any 
very  distinguished  degree  of  fame,  have  favoured  the 
cause  of  infidelity.  It  is  therefore  the  more  pleasing 
tp  the  friend  of  revelation  and  of  mankind,  to  observe 
one  of  the  niost  popular  authors  of  oiir  own  country; 
and  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  existed,  zealously 
religious.  Every  one  had  heard  that  Dr.  Johnson  was' 
devout;! but  I  believe,  few  entertained  an  adequate 
idea  of  his  warmth  and  scrupulous  regularity  in  die 
(^ces  of  devotion,  till  the  publication  of  his  Prayers 
and  Meditations. 

They  exhibit  the  writer  in  a  light  in  which  h&  has 
seldom  appeared  to  his  readers.  He  usually  puts  on  a 
garb  of  dignity  and  command.  His  Rambler  is  writ- 
ten in  the  style  of  authority.  His  prefaces  to  the 
Poets  are  dictatorial.  The  reader  is  easily  induced  to 
believe  that  pride  is  a  striking  feature  in  his  character. 
But  he  no  sooner  opens  the  book  of  Prayers  and  Me- 
ditations, than:  he  sees  him  in  a  state  of  true  humility. 
No  a£fectati(m  in  the  style.  No  words  of  unusual  oc- 
currence.    Every  expression  is  such  as  is  well  adapted 

*  Din  non  nisi  optimus  quisque,  et  qui  credentem,  slbi  minimi  fiUlat, 
legenduB  est. 
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to  4  frail  mwtal,  however  improred  bj.  art  or  iwnomei 
by  nature^  when  he  approaches  the  mere j'^eat  of  tha 
Ahnighty.  ... 

Thejreader  is  thus  in  somed^pfee  gratified^  1^  ob« 
serving  a  man,  who  had  always  appeared  .to  him  aa 
a  superior  mortal,  and  exempt  from  human  infirmifieSy 
feeling  and  acknowledging,  with  all  humility,  the 
wmmoii  weaknesses  of  all  human  creatures. 

It  ivould  be  tbepartiality  of  pvegudice^to  affirm^  that 
the  yobune  wluch  I  am  now  considering  is.  free  from 
all  marks  of  superstitbn.  To  he  uneasy  because  pne 
has,  through  mistake^  drunk  a  spoonful  of  milk  in  a 
cup  of  tea  on  a  fast  day,  argues  a  mind  not  entirely 
under  the  regulation  of  right  reason.  To  pray  forthe 
dead  is,  I  think,  at  least  venial ;  but  I  am  appreheninve 
that  it  will  subject  the  devotee  to  the  charge  of  super* 
stition  among  the  strict  and  severe  in  doctrinal  rel^ion. 

Upon  the .  whole^  though  there  are  many  apparent 
weaknesses  in  the, volume^  which  rei^der  it  a  cause  of 
wonder,  debate,  and  offisnce  among  many,  yet  it  does 
honour  to  the  writer  of.  it,  as  a-propf  of  remarkable 
piety.  And  with  xeq>eot  to  weaknesses,  alas !  what  is 
nun  but  a  complication  of  them  I  And  indeed>  who 
shall  presume  to  determine  decisively  that  the  eccen- 
tricities of  this  book  are  weaknesses  ?.  Many  of  those 
who  censure  tjiem  as  such,  are  probably  far  less  c^mUc 
of  judging  than  Johnson,  to  whom  they  certainly  did 
not  appear  in  that  Ught. 

If  he  was  sincere,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it,  the  most  scrupulous  particulars  in  die  performance 
of  his  religious  duties  deserve  a  name  far  more  honour- 
aUe  than  that  of  acts  of  superstition*  Man  is  a  most 
wretched  beiug  unassisted  by  the  protection  of  divine 
favour ;  how  can  it  then  be  wondered  that  he  is  ^eady 
to  attend  to  the  minutest  circumstence  which,  in  the 
|ioiir  of  distress,  appears  likely  to  secure  it  7    
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Before  we  condemn'^JohnlK>ii>  let  us  examine  oii3r  owA 
conduct,  and  conoder  whether  the  eonfidence  in  whiah 
many  of  us  live^  and  our  neglect  of  religion^  is  not  a 
weakness  mooe  deplorable  than  any  thing  in  wh^t  19 
oalled  the  superstition  of  this  pious  man*  t. . .  .  i 

.  .  While  I  am  speaking  of  Johnson,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  an  observation  on  his  style,'  It  always 
appeared  to  me,  and  I  believe  is  now  genially  thoq^ht^ 
that  he  had  selected  Sir  Thomas  Brown  ^  his.  ftiodel 
of  style  in  the  composition  of  the  Hamblen 

I  select  a  few  {Erases  from  the  Vulgar  Eiders  of 
Brown  in,  confirmation  of  niy  opinion.       i     r 

^'Intellectual  acquisition  is  but  reminisc^ntial  evo- 
cation.'* 

'  ^  We  hope  it  will  not  be  unconsidered  that  we  find 
no  constant  manuduction  in  this  labyrindi.''  >     ' 

^'  For  not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  they  areMA 
to  "omit  the  superconsequences>  coherences,  fig!ttl)^,4ir 
tropologies,  and  are  not  some  time  persuaded  by  fir6 
beyond  their  fitertdities/' 

^  Their  individual  imperfections  being  great,  they 
are  rfibreover  enlarged  by  their  aggregation."  '  •  » 

^  A  faraginlou^  concurrence  of  all  conditions.*^ 

^  Being  divided  from  tru^  themselves,  they  are  yet 
farther  removed  by  advenient  deception***     .  -  ^  ^ 
*    *'  Deluding  their  apprehjension  with  ariolatlon.** 

These  passages  I  have  selected,  not  because  they 
are  the  most  striking,  but  because  they  first  occurred. 
A  thousand  instances  of  similarity  might  be  produced, 
if  the  whole  volume  were  searched,  and  if  the  limits 
of  my  paper  would  admit  them. 

Though  Brown  is  an  excellent  writer,  yet  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  is  pedantic ;  and  that  he  preferred 
polysyllabic  expressions  derived  from  the  language  of 
ancient  Rome^  to  (lis  >verna^ular  vocabulary,  even  in 
instancesv  whereit, was  equally  elegant  and  significant. 
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Had  he  songht  the  fountains  of  antiquity  only  when 
those  of  his  own  times  were  dry,  he  would  have  deserved 
esteem  for  enriching  the  English  language,  and  he 
might  have  been  justly  held  up  as  an  example  for 
imitation  ?  but  he  appears  to  use  singular  and  magni- 
ficent words  from  ostentatious  motives ;  and  what, 
after  all,  does  the  use  of  them  prove  ?  That  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
that  he  was  a  learned  etymologist.  Sensible  readers 
are  not  persuaded  of  another's  general  learning,  or 
solid  wisdom,  by  the  pomp  of  exotic  language. 

But  notwithstanding  this  censure.  Brown  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  copia 
verborum,  by  introducing  words  which  in  his  age  Were 
uncouth,  but  which  are  now  become  elegant  and 
familiar.  Johnson,  considered  as  a  lexicographer  aiid 
improver  of  the  English  language,  did  right  to  select 
an  author  for  imitation,  who  presented  him  with  a 
iQqdel  for  coining  new  words.  Perhaps  he  was  led  to 
study  Brown,  among  others,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  compilation  of  his  lexicon,  and  in  studying 
him,  for  this  purpose,  caught  his  style ,  but,  after  all, 
it  is  certain  that  his  moral  writing  would  have  been 
more  extended,  and  consequently  done  more  service, 
had  he  chosen  a  dtyle  more  simple,  and  less  obscured 
to  vulgai^  readers,  by  polysyllabic  words  of  Latin  and 
Greek  etymology. 

EVENING  XXIII. 

ON  LONG  PRAYERS,  AND  ON  THE  DEVOTIONS  OP  BISHOP 
ANDREWS. 

"  Give  me,"  said  an  ancient,  "  whatever  may  be 

good  for  me,  though  I  should  neglect  to  pray  for  it ; 

and  deny  me  whatever  may  be  hurtful,  though  I  should 

ignorantly  make  it  the  object  of  my  supplications."  . 

This  may  be  called  a  laconic  prayer.    It  has  always 
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been  mudi  mfanired.  The  perfect  resignation  to  Ithe 
Divine  Will  winch  it  implies^  renders  it  a  model  for  the 
imitation  of  Christian  pjety.  -    ^ 

Our  Saviour  himself  seems  to  have  disapproved  of 
kmg  prayers ;  and  the  invaluable  prayer  which  he  has 
condescended  to  dictate  to  erring  mortals^  b  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  brevity.  It  might  have  been  reason- 
ably supposed^  that  tJie  pious  composers  of  prayers 
would  have  been  desirous  of  imitating^  their  great 
Master^  in  the  conciseness  of  their  petitionary  compo- 
sitions. But  diffusion  and  repetition  have  been  one  of 
their  most  conspicuous  blemishes.  .  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  practice  .which  prevails  among  some 
respectable  sects,  of  filling  up  a  long  portion,  of  time  in 
their  public  service,  with  extemporary  prayer,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  increase  the .  lenjgtfa  of  prayers; 
beyond  the  limits  both  of  reason,  and  of  sincere  and 
attentive  devotion. 

The  human  mind  is  so  formed  as  not  to  be  able  to 
retain  any  sentiment  during  a  long  time,  in  a  great 
degree  of  fervour.  But  prayer  without  fervour  is,  I 
fear,  an  unacceptable  service.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  brevity  in.  prayer  is  expressly  approved  by  Him; 
to  whom  prayer  is  to  be  offered,  and  who  consequently 
must  .know  what  is  most  agreeable  to  himself,  and 
what  sort  of  service  is  most  expressive  of  man's  sin- 
cerity. ) 

The  greatest  part  of  the  English  liturgy  is  very 
justly  admired,  as  furmshing  a  fine  example  of  sup- 
plicatory composition.  The  collects  are  remarkably 
excellent  both  for  conciseness  and  fervour  of  expression. 
But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  whole  of  the 
service,  comprehending  three  parts,  intended  at  first 
to  be  separately  used,  is  not  longer  than  can  be  at- 
tended to  devoutly  even  by  the  best  disposed.:  .The 
omiposition  of  most  of  the  prayers  is  so  well  adapted 
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to  hmnan  wants  and  infinnities,  that  it  m^it  perh«{» 
•uporsede  the  necettdty  of  any  other  prayers^  w«re  it 
not  found  that  the  frequency  of  th^  use  dmiinuhfiB 
oonaideraUy  the  wannth  and  seriouaneas  wUdi  other- 
wise th^  are  oidcnlatad  to  inspire. 

Books  of  prayers  composed  for  private  devotion  ture 
4liera{6re  very  use£al ;  and  they  are  oartaiiily  not  to 
be  examined  with  great  severity  of  criticwnn.  But 
there  is  a  little  Tdume^  entitled,  ^'  Devotions  of  Bishop 
Andrews,"  translated  from  the  Gredc  by  DeanStanhope, 
which  lately  attracted  my  particular  al;tention,.a»  my 
oxpeotations  were  raised  to  an  uncommon  ^boight  by 
the  foHowing  passage  in  the  Preface: 

^^  The  heart,  alr^y  enlig^itened  and  inflamed  with 
fuety  and  charity,  will  here  find  something  ex«0tly 
suitable  to  its  inward  motions,  and  the  most  signiifiNkt 
and  beautiful  W(»rds  wherein  to  utter  its  holy  desires, 
and  those  gracious  sentiments,  which,  idithout  tins 
help,  would  perhaps  faceak  forth  witii  less  accuracy 
both  of  method  and  expr^on*  •  ••  •  •  But  the  loss 
perfect  Christian,  who  has  not  yet  made  so  mudi  pro- 
gross  in  the  i^hool  of  piety  as  the  former,  mi^  rofip 
atill  greater  benefit  firom  tibis  ^orlc.  It  will  tend  to 
improve  him  in  knowledge  and  improve  him  in  prac- 
tice     Indeed  whatless  can  be  expected,  when 

a  book  of  thismatare  is  composed  of  materials  taken 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  very  ancient  liturgies^ 
winch  bear  the  names  of  St*  James,  St.  Basil,  and  St 
Ofarysostom>  collected  and  put  togetheir  by  the  i^y^st 
judidons  workmen  in  this  way ;  sttoh  as  wei^e  1^ 
pe»ons  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  Dr.  Andi?9ws, 
once  Bishop  of  Winchester,  .and  I>r.  Stadbope,  late 
Dean  of  Canterbury." 

After  reading  these  and  other  passages  in  the  Pre^ 
&ce,  whioh  are  equally  strong  in  the  praises  of  idu9 
little  manual,  it  will  not  be  thought  extrawfdiiijfy> 
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iimt  I  toak  ttp  the  hock  wkb  ^leat  avidky.  I  admirdl 
the  pbits  jtndn  of^mie  of  it;  but  I  caald  not  help 
dikkiDg  that  llie  vahmble  paits  of  it  are  disgraeed  by 
a<m^  pasiages  ahnost  i3diQahm&  I  tEanscrihe  (Bxe 
hiikmingbmn  the  doee  of  an  act  of  ftMhirt*  Friday. 

^'  O,  dearest  Sayiour^uHpart  to Bie ihy  wrhote  aelf : 
and  let  ev^ry  part  and  ai^  of  thine  have  its  saving 
influence  ort^me. 

'^  Sanctify  me  by  thy  Spirit;  feed  imd  strengthtn 
me  by  thy  body ;  ransom  me  by  thy  Mood ;  washme 
in  tirjr  water;  heal  me  l^  Ihy  stripes;  .refredi  me 
with  thy  sweat ;  hide  me  in  thy  wounds.'' 

I  take  the  libevty  of  askai^f  any  candid  reader, 
whether  such  petitions  aie  die  natural  effusions  of 
sincere  xlerotion ;  whether  they  are  not  latl^r  of  a 
trifling  .and  wlmnaical  turn ;  and  whether  they  do  not 
opena  door  lor  the  scoraer  ?  Let  us  pray  with  the 
sj^t,  but  let  na  pray  with  the  understai^hig  also. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  while  a  form  of  prayer 
gives  no  ofGHice  to  thejsimpte  and  wdl-rmeaning  de- 
votee, for -whom  it  was.  chiefly  desigi>ed,  kis  a  matter 
of  little  momoit  whether  it  please  or  displease  ihe 
fastidious  critic  and  the  captikms  wit.  B»t  ^to  iius  I 
must  refdy,  that  it  is  certainly  of  importance,  not  to 
fiimish  in  any  religious  composition,  real  Qcoaeioa 
either  for  orasure  or  derision ;  and,  I  might  add,  that 
it  appears  to  be  an  affiront  to  the  Majesty  of  beaven,>to 
oifer  up  a  petition  to  God  in  a  atyle  and  manntf,  im 
wbkk  we  should  be  ashamed  to  address  «i  earthly  po- 
tentate. A  trying,  a  quibbling,  a  nonsensicd  pf  ayat 
can  never  be  the  production  of  a  mind  warmed  with  a 
devotion  at  once  rationid  and  sincere. 

I  presume  not  to  censure  the  efitor,  whom  I '^M* 
nder  as  one  of  the  best  ornaments  of  our  diurch.  The 
blennshes  of  this  little  book  came  not  from  Inm,  I  ven- 
ture to  offirm,  \mt  from  Dean  Stanhope,  from  Bishop 
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Andrews,  or  from  some  older  writer.  I  havie  no  copy 
of  the  original,  and  cannot  therefore  discover  whether 
the  above  prayer  is  faithfiiUy  translated  from  it.  But 
I  think  it  cannot  proceed  from  Dr.-^Home,  whose  judg-: 
ment  isind  beautifiil  style  in;the  expression  of  devotional 
feelings,  I  have  often  admired. 

The  language  of  a  prayer  should  be  naturd  and 
warm  from  the  heart,  yet  at  the  same  time  restrained 
and  chastised  by  good  sense,  otherwise  it  must  dege- 
nerate to  the  nonsense  of  the  dotard,  or  the  madness- 
of  the  enthusiast.  Dr.  Johnson  deserves  great  praise: 
for  the  simplicity  and  enei^  of  many  of  iiis  prayers. 
Nothing  of  his  pompous  style,  his  long  words,  or  formal 
periods,  is  to  be  observed  in  them.  His  good,  uiider- 
standing  suggested  to  him  the  impropriety  of  allafiec-: 
tation,  when  he  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  wisdom,' 
and  with  an  humility,  which  must  always  become  the 
greatest  of  mortals,  approached  the  throne  of  the  A1-. 
mighty. 

After  all  that  taste  and  criticism  can  suggest,  it  b 
certain  that  uprightness  of  intention  and  fervent  piety, 
are  the  best  beauties  of  supplicatory  writings.  He  to 
whom  prayer  is  addressed,  considers  not  the  form  of 
words,  and  the  structure  of  periods ;  but  the  faith,  the 
sincerity,  the  charity  of  the  poor  petitioner.  If  the 
heart  be  right,  the  errors  of  the  understanding  and  of 
the  lips  will  pass  unnoticed.  Yet  it  is  decent  and  rea- 
sonable to  take  care,  according  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  not  to  ofier  up  prayers  in  which  there  is 
any  known  defect  unworthy  a  creature  furnished  by 
the  Creator  with  those  intelkctual  powers,  which  surely 
can  never  be  more  honourably  exerted  than  in  tha 
service  of  Him  who  gave  them. 

*'  I  use  not  to  run  rashly  into  prayer,"  says  Ho- 
well, *\  without  a  trembling  precedent  meditation  4  and 
if  any  odd  thoughts  intervene  and  grow  upon  me,  I 
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check  myself  and  recommence ;  and  diis  isincident  to 
long  prayers,  which  are  more  subject  to  man's  weak- 
ness and  the  devil*s  maliee.** 


EVENING  XXIV. 

ON  READING  TRIFLING  UNINSTRUCf  IV£  BOOKS,  GALLED 
<        ;       ,  '  SUMMER  READING. 

i   .  Belli  libdli,  lepidi^  novi  libelli.  '    Ionobamus. 

/       Sir,  . 

As  I  came  to  this  water-drinkingf  place  to  relax 
myself  from  the  fatigues  of  a  ptofession  which  requires 
great  application  and  confinemient,  I  am  resolved  to 
make  use  of  all  the  metliods  which  an  ing^ous  and 
polite  place  has  invented  for  the  vduable  purpose  of 
killing  time.  Aa^uatoined  to, reading  as  I  have  dways 
been,  I  cannot'  omit  boOks,  while  I  seek  the  means  of 
amusement ;  but  I  \am  forbidden  by  my  physician  to 
read  any  thing  but  what  is  called  summer  reading,  and 
therefore  I  am  a  frequent  lounger  at  the  circulating 
library.  By  the  way,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  hint, 
that  if  you  do  not  contrive  to  make  your  Winter 
Evenings,  summer  reading,  they  will  not  be  much 
noticed  in  the  repository  of  knowledge,  where.  I  am 
now  writing  you  this  letter. 

As  I  often  sit  and  read  in  the  library,  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  what  books  are  in  the  most  re- 
quest ;  and  I  am  frequently  not  a  little  diverted  with 
observing  the  great  eagerness  with  which  tomes,  totally 
unknown  to  me,  who  have  made  books  the  study  of 
my  life,  are  demanded  of  the  librarian.  The  first 
question  on  entering  the  shop  I  found  to  be  univier- 
sally — Have  you  any  thing  new  ?  I  should  have  sup- 
posed that  the  publications  of  the  last  year  would  have 
deserved  this  epithet ;  but!  found  by  observation  that 
scarcely  any  thing  is.  esteemed  ;new,  but  what  b  jujst 
advertised,  and  almost  wet  from  the  press*     Curiosity 
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ammB  to  he  Ae  gTC«t  stinwdns  of  the  sabfloUierB ; 
omoM^,  ai  I  nay  odl  it,  ainee  it  aetma  to  se^  ita 
own  gratification  independently  of  dl  deare  of  m- 
creasng  tbe  store  of  knowledge,  improving  the  taste, 
cnr  cmfoming  the  prindples. 

I  have  sBoiled  at  hearing  a  lady  adnmre  ^  ddieaey 
of  sentiment  whidi  ihe  aothor  of  some  novd,  wUdi 
she  had  jnst  heen  leaiSx^,  moat  possesa:  thon^  I 
knew  it  to  he  the  prodncticMi  of  smne  poor  hirding» 
destitute  of  learning  and  taste,  knowledge  of  life  and 
manners,  and  famished  with  the  few  ideas  he  had  by 
reading  the  novds  of  a  few  preceding  years.  He  had 
mserted  in  die  title-page.  By  a  Lady;  and  Tanons 
conjectures  were  often  haaarded,  in  my  hearing,  coo- 
ctfning  the  authcnress.  Some  hinted  that  they  wwe 
acquainted  wiA  her,  and  that  it  was  a  lady  of  quality. 
Others  knew  it  to  he  written  by  an  acquaintance  of 
theb  own;  wUle  all  agreed  in  asserting,  it  must  be  by 
a  lady,  the  sentiments  were  so  diaracteristicany  deHcate 
and  refeoed.  You  may  oonjectare  how  much  I  was 
disposed  to  laugh  when  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
the  production  of  a  hackney  scribbler  in  BlaA  Boy 
AOey. 

I  confess  I  had  been  much  more  conversant  in  a 
collie  library  than  in  a  circulating  one,  and  could  not 
therefore  but  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  volumes 
which  the  students  would  devour.  TheHelluoLilHornm, 
or  Crlutton  of  Books,  was  a  diaracter  well  known  at 
the  university,  and  mentioned  by  the  ancients ;  but  I 
believe  their  idea  of  him  is  &r  exceeded  by  many  a 
fair  subscriber  at  the  drcufaiting  lil»ary  •  I  have  known 
a  lady  read  tw^ity  vcdumes  in  a  week  during  two  oit 
three  months  succeaavdy.  To  be  sure  they  vrere  not 
bulky  tomes,  such  as  those  of  wludi  it  was  predicted 
that  a  great  book  was  a  great  eviL  The  print  in  the 
pages  of  most  ei  them,  to  speak  in  the  medianiral 
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style  of  mensaratioOy  were  tliree  inches  by  one  and  a 
half^  and  the  blank  paper  exceeded  the  prmted  in 
quantity  by  at  least  one  moiety  on  a  moderate  com- 
putation. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  mean  austerely 
to  censure  this  mode  of  reading ;  for  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  often  very  innocent^  and  sometimes  not  with- 
out considerable  advantage.  There  are  certainly  many 
novels  which,  though  little  known  in  the  literary 
world,  are  not  without  merit,  and  of  a  very  virtuous 
tendency.  Most  of  them  tend  to  recommend  bene- 
volence and  liberality ;  for  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  age 
to  a£Pect  those  qualities ;  and  1  really  think,  as  cour 
versation  is  usually  conducted,  scarcely  so  many  op- 
portunities occur  of  imbibing  benevolent  and  virtuous 
sentiments  from  it,  as  from  the  decent  books  of  a  cir- 
culating library  :  I  say  decent,  for  I  am  sorry  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  multitude  of  new  books  which  the 
librarians  are  obliged  to  purchase,  some  have  a  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  every  kind  of  evil  which  can  mislead 
the  understanding  and  corrupt  the  heart. 

The  danger  of  indiscriminately  reading  whatever 
has  the  recommendation  of  novelty,  induced  me  to  take 
up  my  pen  and  write  to  you,  hoping  that  I  might 
suggest  a  caution  on  the  subject  to  some  of  your  fair 
readers,  who,  I  am  sure,  have  recourse  to  a  circulating 
library  solely  to  improve  and  amuse  themselves  while 
under  the  hair-dresser's  operation. 

They  would,  I  think,  do  right  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  every  book  they  read,  before  they  take  it 
into  their  dressing-room,  and  to  shew  the  same  caution 
in  the  choice  of  their  circulating-library  books,  as  they 
would  in  the  selection  of  their  company. 

Your's,  &c. 

Senex. 
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EVENING  XXV. 

ON  BEING  DI80UBTBD  WITH  BASHPULNBSS  IN  B0Y8. 

To  prevent  the  evil  which  arises  fimn  attempting 
things  beyond  their  strength^  nature  seems  to  have 
given  many  animals  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  their 
want  of  ability  which  produces  caution.  The  bird, 
while  it  is  callow^  never  leaves  the  nest,  unless  by  an 
accidental  fall ;  and  when  its  plumage  is  grown  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  it  takes  but  short 
flights  at  a  time,  and  seems  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of 
its  parent  and  nurse.  It  is  not  till  the  wings  have  ac- 
quired strength  and  agility,  that  it  leaves  the  branches 
or  the  ground,  and  dares  to  soar  undauntedly  in  the 
fields  of  air,  unmindful  of  the  nest  and  the  fostering 
feathers,  which  lately  supplied  it  with  warmth  and  pro- 
tection. 

Something  of  a  similar  diffidence  arising  from  con- 
scious immaturity  of  power,  appears  to  me  to  take 
place  in  the  human  mind  at  the  puerile  age ;  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  it  truly  amiable ;  yet  it  is  stigmatized 
with  the  odious  name  of  shyness  and  sheepishness,  and 
many  parents  appear  more  solicitous  to  divest  their 
children  of  it,  than  to  furnish  them  with  any  grace, 
virtue,  or  accomplishment.  By  dint  of  great  pains, 
they  often  succeed,  in  thus  forcing  the  rose-bud  to 
expand  its  immature  leaves ;  but  I  fear  they  are  greatly 
mistaken  in  their  management,  and  that  their  un- 
easiness at  seeing  their  children  diffident  is  totally  mis- 
placed. 

If  indeed  the  diffidence,  which  they  lament,  were 
likely  to  continue  through  life,  I  agree  with  them,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  It  would  prevent 
exertion,  in  a  thousand  instances,  where  exertion  would 
be  rewarded  with  profit  and  honour;  and  it  would 
occasion   theehild  much  causeless  anxiety.     But  in 
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general^  there  is  no  daBger  of  its  continuance  beyond 
the  period  of  immaturity,  at  which  it  is  certainly  na- 
turcJ,  arid  rather  pleasing  and  graceful,  in  the  eyes  of 
sensible  observers.  I  contend  that  it  is  caused  by 
conscious  inability  arising  from  youth,  and  that  it  will 
of  itself  give  place  to  a  proper  confidence,  as  soon  as  it 
feels  a  consciousness  of  power  matured  and  confirmed 
by  age. 

I  believe  I  may  go  farther^  and  assert,  that  this  un- 
fashionable diffidence,  which  many  fathers  and  mothers 
labour  to  remove,  even  in  the  tender  period  of  early 
infancy,  is  favourable  to  growth  in  mental  vigour  and 
virtuous  principles.  All  who  are  to  excel  in  future 
must  devote  a  previous  time  to  discipline.  He  who 
would  one  day  speak  must  first  listen.  And,  to  return 
to  the  bird  to  which  1  have  already  alluded,  it  is  well 
known  to  the  students  in  ornithology,  or  at  least  to 
those  admirers  of  the  feathered  race,  called  bird-fan- 
ciers, that  the  finest  singing-birds  listen  when  young 
to  the  old  ones,  and  even  when  they  have  learned 
their  notes,  venture  only  to  record,  as  those  gentlemen 
express  it,  that  is,  to  sing  in  a  soft  low  tone,  almost  as 
if  they  were  ashamed  of  being  heard.  I  have  often 
heard  the  blackbird,  who  has  afterwards  made  the 
woods  resound  with  his  melody,  trying  his  skill  or  re- 
cording, under  the.  covert  of  a  hawthorn,  in  so  low  a 
warbling,  as  scarcely  to  be  distingubhed  amid  the  con- 
cert of  the  grove. 

The  mind  collects  images  of  things,  and  forms  opi- 
nions during  the  immature  state,  at  which  it  scarcely 
ventures  to  employ  the  tongue  in  utterance.  And  when 
a  store  of  ideas  is  at  last  accumulated,  it  feels  a  spon- 
taneous confidence  founded  on  conscious  merit ;  and 
shines  at  a  mature  age,  with  a  lustre  which  it  would 
never  have  displayed,  if,  instead  of  collecting  ideas,  it 
had  been  indulging  its  owp  pride  in  uttering  vivacious 
nonsense. 
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I  ittd  of  opnikm  ikat  men  of  the  greatest  genitif,  of 
fine  imagination  and  sensibility,  were  of  neoendty  timid 
and  diffident  in  the  pnerile  period ;  and  I  wish  pai'ents 
not  to  infer^  from  the  diffidence  and  silence  of  their 
children,  that  they  are  naturally  stupid.  There  is  in^ 
deed  an  appearance  of  diffidence  whkh  arises  from  real 
dulness ;  but  there  is  a  real  diffidence  caused  by  excess 
of  sensibility,  and  it  is  a  favourable  presage  of  all  that 
is  lovely  and  eicellent  in  human  nature.  Parents  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  discriminate  duly,  before  they 
decide  on  the  abilities  of  their  children,  from  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  timidity  or  shjnfiess  in  compsoiy,  and  their 
diffidence  m  saying  or  doing  any  thing  which  their  ag^ 
has  not  afford^  them  opportunities  to  learn.  They 
will  be  cautious  of  removing  this  veil  which  nature 
furnishes  for  defect,  as  she  guards  the  blossom  before 
it  has  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  admit  of  full  ex^ 
pansion.  If  the  bud,  which  would  naturally  expand  in 
April  or  May,  were  rudely  opened  in  March,  what 
fruit  could  justly  be  expected  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember ? 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  observe  parents 
introducing  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old  into  com* 
pany,  to  balls,  and  to  assemblies,  with  the  professed 
intention  of  wearing  off  that  sheepishness  (for  such  is 
the  ignominious  term)  which  he  may  have  unfortu-* 
nately  contracted  at  school  or  in  the  nursery.  Neither 
is  he  suffered  to  be  silent,  lest  hb  friends  should  attri- 
bute silence  to  dulness.  Conteary  to  his  inclination, 
the  poor  boy  must  force  himself  to  be  pert  and  loqua^- 
cious  to  all  whom  he  encounters,  or  he  will  be  ridiculed 
and  reproached  for  stui»dity.  Unfortunate  mistake ! 
If  he  should  become  a  proficient  at  this  early  age,  in 
the  sdiool  of  audacity,  to  what  a  height  of  impi]^nce 
will  he  arrive  in  manhood  ?  of  impudence  unsuppwted 
by  knowledge,  or  any  real  merit  which  can  justify  even 
confidence.     Too  many  in  this  age,  are  trained  in  this 
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mistakeiv  ]^n,  which  is  the  reason  why  we  commenly 
meet  with  forward  young  men>  who  overpower  all 
around  them  with  noiae^  who  are  incapable  of  rational 
conversation,  who  are  avoided  by  all  sensible  persons, 
and  who  associate  with  the  only  characters,  who  can 
enjoy  their  company,  gamesters,  horse-jockies>  phaeton- 
drivers,  drunkards,  and  debauchees^  Their  mistaken 
parents  succeeded  too  well  in  divesting  them  at  an 
^^y  ag^#  of  that  diffidence  which  was  natural,  which 
was  becoming,  and  which  would  have  been  the  means 
of  preserving  their  innocence,  their  characters,  their 
heakh,  their  fortune,  every  tiling  by  which  life  is 
honorably  embellished,  and  death  rendered  less  for- 
midable. 


EVENING  XXVI. 

ON  THE  BPPBOT  OP  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MUSIC. 

If  a  general  ardour  of  a  whole  people  in  the  pursuit 
of  excellence  be  likely  to  obtain  it  in  its  highest  degree, 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  English 
nation  should  at  this  time  be  singularly  distinguished 
for  a  skill  in  music.  The  musical  mania,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  has  difiused  itself  from  the  court  to  the  cot^ 
tage,  from  the  orchestra  of  royal  theatres,  to  the  rus^ 
tics  in  the  gallery  of  a  country  church.  As  Juvenal 
said  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time  who  migrated  to  Rome 
for  interest,  that  it  was  a  nation  of  comedians,  we  may 
say  of  the  English,  that  they  are  a  nation  of  musicians. 

But  has  this  general  ardour  produced  that  stupen- 
dous, unexampled,  excellence  which  might  have  been 
expected?  I  allow  the  e£Pect  only  to  be  an  adequate 
criterion  of  that  excellence.  And  what  is  the  usual 
effect  of  a  concert !  It  is  in  general  an  admiration  of 
the  performers,  of  the  skill  in  execution,  the  volubility, 
of  fingers,  the  quickness  of  the  eye,  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  ear.     But  how  are  the  passions  affected  i  Look 
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round  the  room  and  see  tbe  index  of  the  passioiis,  dK 
eyes  and  the  coontenances  of  the  aii£enoe.  SnAes 
and  cranplacent  looks  abound;  bat  these  are  no  indi- 
cations of  those  sudden  transitions  oi  rMeat  emotkm, 
whidi  mnac  is  said  to  hare  dianns  sofficientlj  to  excite. 
A  few  may  sometimes  appear  aflfected ;  bat  tfaeare  is 
reason  to  sospect  that  it  is  too  often  an  afibctatkn,  not 
the  most  laudaUe  or  anuable. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  ^fects  of  music  are  said  to 
have  been  ahnost  miraculous.  The  cefelvated  ode  of 
Dryden  has  made  every  one  acquainted  with  the  magic 
power  of  Timotheus  over  the  emotions  of  tiie 
heart.  And  all,  who  have  read  any  thing  d 
history,  must  have  remarked  the  wonderful  ^fects  at- 
tributed to  the  musical  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

Among  a  hundred  other  stories,  whidi  evince  the 
power  of  music,  I  recollect  the  foDowing :  Pythagoras 
was  once  likely  to  be  troubled  at  his  lecture,  by  a  com- 
pany of  young  men,  inflamed  with  wine,  and  petulant 
with  the  natural  insolence  of  youthful  levity.  The 
philosopher  wished  to  repress  their  turbulence;  bat 
forbore  to  address  them  in  the  language  of  philosopiq^, 
whidi  they  would  either  not  have  attended  to,  or  hare 
treated  with  derision.  He  said  nothing;  but  ordoed 
the  musician  to  play  a  grave  majestic  tune,of  the  Dwie 
stile.  The  efiSxt  was  powerful  and  instantaneoo& 
The  young  men  were  brought  to  their  sober  senses, 
were  ashamed  of  their  wanton  behaviour,  and  with  one 
accord  tore  off  the  chaplets  of  flowers,  with  which  they 
had  decorated  their  temples,  in  the  hour  of  convivial 
gaity.  They  listened  to  the  philosopher,  llieir  hearts 
were  opened  to  instruction  by  music,  and  the  powerfid 
impression  being  weU  timed,  produced  in  them  a  per- 
manoit  reformation. 

How  desirable  is  it  to  revive  the  music  of  Pythago- 
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ras !  How*  concise  a  method  of  philosopKizmg  to  the 
purpose!  What  sermon  or  moral  lecture  would  have 
produced  a  similar  effect  so  suddenly  ? 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  produced  by  the: 
most  successful  efforts  of  modern  music.  Let  us  sup-, 
pose  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding.  Let  us 
imagine  a  number  of  intoxicated  rakes  entering  the 
theatre  with  a  professed  intention  to  cause  a  riot.  Such 
a  case  has  often  been  real.  The  music  in  the  orchestra 
has  done  all  that  it  could  do  to  sooth  the  growing  rage ; 
but  it  was  as  impotent  and  contemptible  as  a  pistol 
against  a  battery.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the 
proprietors/ if  a  tune  or  two  could  save  the  benches, 
and  the  fiddlers  preclude  the  carpenters.  But  Timo* 
theus  and  the  Doric  strains  are  no  more ;  yet  surely  in 
so  general  a  study  of  music  it  might  be  expected  that 
something  of  their  perfection  might  be  revived. 

*' That  the  music  of  the  ancients,*'  says  Jeremy  Col- 
lier, ''  could  command  farther  than  the  modern,  is  past 
dispu^.  Whether  they  were  masters  of  a  greater 
compass  of  notes,  or  knew  the  secret  of  varying  them 
the  jnore.artificially ;  whether  they  adjusted  the  inter- 
vals of  silence  more  .exiactly,  had  their  hands  or  their 
voices  further  improved,  or  their  instruments  better 
contrived ;  whether  they  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  or  understood  the  laws  of  the 
union  of  the  soul  and  body  more- thoroughly;  and 
thence  were  enabled  to  touch  the  passions,  strengthen 
the  sense,  or  prepare  the  medium  with  greater  advan- 
tage ;  whether  they  excelled  us  in  all,  or  in  how  many 
of  these  ways,  is  .not  so  clear;  however,  this  is.  certain, 
that  oiur  improvements  in  this  kind  are  little  better 
than  ale-house  crowds  (fiddles)  with  respect  to  theirs.** 

I  must  leave  it  to  th^  Burneys  and  the  Bateses  of 
the  age  to  determine  to  what  cause  the  little  effect  of 
music  on  the  passions  is  to  be  ascribed.    In  reviving 
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wad  performing  the  works  of  Handel^  tkey  have  done 
much  towards  Tindicating  the  dMtiBing  honoiira  aT 
impassioned  music  But  still  the  commanding  effiaet 
recorded  by  antiquity  seems  to  r^oBtain  a  giCAt  deeide- 
ratunu 

I  profess  to  consider  die  subject  not  as  a  muaiciaD, 
but  as  a  moralist;  in  which  character^  I  caimot  hdlp 
wishing  to  find  that  sort  of  music  cultivated,  whieh 
possesses  an  empire  over  the  heart,  and  which,  like  oil 
poured  on  the  troubled  waves  of  the  sea,  can  sooth  the 
tumultuous  passions  to  tranquillity.  I  wish  to  see  the 
musician,  who  not  only  pleases  my  ear  by  his  sounds, 
and  delights  my  eye  by  his  legerdemain,  but  who,  in 
the  words  of  Horace,  irritate  muket,  enrages  or  stttia 
my  emotions  at  his  discretion.  I  wish  to  hear  musical 
Shakespean^  and  Miltoas  touch  the  lyre,  cr  impiie 
the  tube. 

I  should  have  ventured  to  conclude,  from  the  univer- 
sal applioaticm  tomusic,  frcm  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
struments, and.  the  ingenuity  of  the  compositions,  that 
the  art  is  at  thb  time  arrived  at  its  ultimate  exeellenoe. 
It  is  not  eaay  to  conceive,  that  mueh  more  can  be 
dime;  and  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  the  ancients 
had  equal  excellence  in  theory  or  in  oKecution.  Yet, 
^eridl,  when  I  consider  the  efieot,  I  am  compelled, 
however  x«luctantiy,  to  deplore  the  great  inferiority 
of  the  modam  to  ancient  music  As  I  ain  no  artist 
on  the  pipe  or  on  the  lyre,  I  can  only  suqpeot  that  die 
defect  arises  from  the  want  of  simplicity.  It  may  not 
after  all,  be  unjust  to  surmise  that  the  accounts  handed 
down  of  the  stupendous  eShcts  of  music  amo^  the 
Greeks  are  exaggerated  by  Greda  $nendi»p,  or  that  dis- 
position of  ancient  Greece  to  fiction,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  nonsense  of  mythology. 
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EVENING  KXVII. 

ON   THB    BPPBCT  OP  CARICATURAS  BXHIBITBD   AT  THE 
WIWDOWS  OF  PRINTSBLLBRft. 
Animiim  pietuim  pttdfl.    tibo 

Poi8oiiiiiay.be  converted  into  imedidne ;  and  ndi- 
cule,  which,  when  directed  against  morality  and  reU^ 
gion,  operates  like  a  pestilence,  may  be  used  io  expose 
vice  and  folly  with  peculiar  efficacy. 

The  mode  of  ridiculing  by  prints  has  some  advan- 
tages over  that  by  writing  and  argument.  Its  e£fect 
is  instantaneous ;  and  they  who  cannot  read,  or  have 
notsenseenough  tocomphrehend,  a  refined  piece  of  rail- 
lery, are  able  to  see  a  good  caricatura,  and  to  receive 
a  powerful  impression  from  it. 

The  lower  classes- in  London,  it  may  be  supposed, 
have  not  time,  inclination,  w  ability,  to  read  miuch, 
but  their  minds  are  filled  with  ideas,  not  only  by  the 
multitude  ai  oceurrenoes,  but  also  by  the  prints  wluch 
Bre  obtruded  cm  their  notice,  in  iibe  windows  of  shops 
conspicuously  situated  in  the  most  frequented  streets. 
And  I  believe,  they  often  receive  impression  either  fa- 
vourable, or  unfavourable,  to  their  honesty,  and  Jbappi- 
'Uess,  as  theyl^ter  at  a  window,  with  abucden  oi^  their 
hacks,  and  gape,  unmindful  of  their  toil,  at  tibbe  ,eomioal 
]^oduction3  of  the  ingenious  designer.  .E\^^  hei^Levo- 
lent  man  must  wish,  that  whatever  representations 
have  a  tend^ency  to  corrupt  ai\d  mislead  them,  might 
be  k^pt  out  of  sight;  and  o^ljy  suoh  exhibited  in  the 
window,  as  may  divert  them  innocently,  or  convey 
MHpe  u^eliU  ioQtrMC^tiw.,  I  say  nothing  on  the  subject 
of  iiideoeistt  prints  at  present,  as  every  one  must  ac- 
kmivJWdge  tluU  th^y  infuse  a  poisoQi.  the  bad  effects  of 
wladi;none  joiui  tjt0C^  to  their  ultimate  malignity. 

But  it  apfiears  to  me,  diat  the  exhibition  of  the£rst 
magpstvate,  and  of  great  statesmen,  in  caricatura,  must 
contribttte  to  diminish  (ht  destroy  that  reverence,  which 
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is  always  due  to  legal  authority^  and  estaUyied  rank, 
and  which  is  confessedly  conducive  to  the  most  valuat^le 
ends  of  human  society.  The  virulence  of  party  hesi- 
tates not  to  represent  royalty  itself  in  situations^  which 
must  render  it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  kennel- 
rakers,  shoe-blackers,  chimney-sweepers,  and  beggars.  > 

Their  contempt,  it  will  be  said>  is  of  little  consequence,, 
and  yet  these  personages  mode  their  power  felt  in  the 
memorable  month  of  June  1780;  and  riot  and  disorder 
are  greatly  promoted  by  emancipating  them  from  all  re- 
verence for  their  superiors ;  and  how  can  they  respect 
the  subordinate  dignities,  who  are  taught  to  di^file  the 
fountain  of  honour,  and  to  malign  the  author  of  all 
civil  dignity  ?  Besides,  the  effect  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  their  order.  The  contempt  must  have  been 
difiused  through  the  higher  and  middle  ranks,  before 
it  descended  to  them;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  .be^ 
lieve,  that  some  popular  commotions  which  have 
disgraced  the  present  reign,  originated  and  grew 
from  the  contempt  thrown  on  the  higher  orders  by  va- 
rious methods,  and  among  others,  by  ludicrous  rqwcr 
sentation  on  the  copper-plate. 

Our  laws  have  been  careful  of  the  reputation  of  the 
subject,  and  libels  cannot  be  printed  without  the  peril 
of  punishment.  The  framers  of  the '  laws  did  indeed 
foresee,  that  the  engraver,  as  well  as  the  writer,  migiii 
be  guilty  of  defamation,  and  deserved  to  be  restrained 
by  the  terrors,  and  the  penalties  of  legal  contrdl. 
But  our  love  of  liberty  is  so  ardent,  that,  like  other 
violent  passions,  it  sometimes  overshoots  its  mark,  and 
looses  the  object  at  which  it  aims.  Else  a  practice  which 
infringes  on  private  liberty,  more  than  any  act  of  any  king 
in  this  country,  could  not  be  suffered  to  prevail  so  gene- 
rally without  prosecution,  and  with  triumphantimpunity. 
What  can  savour  more  of  the  oppression  of  wanton  ty- 
ranny than  not  to  permit  a  man  to  be  ugly  in  his  person 
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wiiiiout  ediUting  him  as  a  spectacle  and  a  lauglmig- 
stock^  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city  ?  Is  a  man  to  be 
put  to  shame^  to  stiemd^  as  it  were^  in  the  pillory/  a 
mark  for  scorn  to  point  her  finger  at^  because  nature 
has  given  him  a  long  nose^  a  protuberant  belly^  or  an 
ill-shapen  leg  ? 

'  Indeed,  of  all  satire  none  is  so  ungenerous,  as  that 
which  reflects  on  personal  deformity,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Ta  WK  i^iifu,  the  things  which. are  not  in 
our  power,  and  for  which  we  are  often  no  more 
accountable  than  for  bad  weather,  pestilential  blasts, 
or  inundations.  But  the  inventors  of  caricatures 
are  not  contented  with  representing  the  deformity, 
as  it  really  exists,  but  glory  in  their  ability  to  add 
to  distortion,  and  render  an  irregularity,  or  defect, 
which  would  pass  unnoticed,  eminently  and  ridiculously 
conspicuous.  A  man  of  sense  and  fortitude,  it  will  be 
said,  may  despise  a  contempt,  which  arises  from  cir- 
cumstances, for  which  he  cannbt  be  blamed;  but  is 
the  'very  person  who  urges  this,  possessed  of  such 
sense,  and  such  fortitude,  as  to  despise  any  kind  of 
ridicule  which  will  adhere  to  him,  as  a  stigma  of  re- 
proach? With  all  our  pretensions  to  wisdom,  there 
are  none  but  those  who  have  lost  their  sensibility,  who 
can  patiently  bear  to  become  objects  of  public  derision, 
either  for  singularities  of  the  mind,  or  the  body. 

The  practice  of  exhibiting  all  persons  of  conse- 
quence in  caricatura,  may  therefore  not  only  injure 
tiie  p«blic,  by  diminishing  the  respect  due  to  official 
authority,  but  cruelly  invade  the  peace  of  families,  and 
distress  the  bosom  of  an  unoffending  individual.  It 
deserves,  then,  to  be  reprobated,  by  all  good  and 
thinking  men,  who  are  imwilling  to  sacrifice^  for  the 
sake  of  a  laugh,  public  ,*^lfare  and  private  tranquil- 
lity.   :^ 

.  Ridicule  has  been  always  supposed  peculiarly  inju- 
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iiooB,  as  it  18  coniesBedly  indecent^  in  the  affidrs  of 
religion.  I  beliere  wisdom  will  alwajs  be  justified  by 
her  dnldreii^  and  that  Christianity  is  found^  dti  a  rode 
so  firmly^  thai  the  gates  of  hell  shall  BOt  pffefail  against 
it;  but  yet,  I  am  convinced,  tiuit  to  treat  its  miaia- 
ters  or  ordinances  with  contempt,  may  do  it  great 
injury  among  tiae  loww  orders  and  weak  minds>  who 
will  be  thus  led  to  despise  what  cannot  be  despised 
with  safety.  There  are  few  sulijeets  whidi  the  de* 
signers  of  ludicrous  prints  take  more  delight  in,  than 
to  rq)resent  dergymen  in  a  laughable  situation  and 
figure.  I  mention  one  instance  of  a  print,  whidi 
would  hardly  deserve  notice,  if  it  had  not  become 
popular  among  the  vulgar.  The  print  of  the  Vicar 
and  Moses  is  often  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fiurm^ 
house,  where  the  dergyman  of  tiie  parish  used  to  be 
reverenced  as  a  saint,  and  cmBsequently  was  Me  to  da 
greatgood;  but  is  it  to  be  siq>posed  that  this  reverence 
will  not  be  diminished,  among  the  childraEi  at  least, 
who  from  their  infancy  are  aecuston^  to  behold 
the  parson  an  object  of  derision,  a  ^tton,  and  a 
drunkard? 

Any  mode  of  affording  innocent  diversion,  of  ex- 
citing mirth  without  giving  pain,  is  not  only  allowaUe, 
but  desirable,  in  a  world  abounding  with  evil,  and  in  a 
state  of  existence,  whidi  is,  of  necessity  burthened  with 
care.     But  all  human  things  require  limitation. 

The  genius  of  a  Hogarth  is  certainly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, as  an  excellence ;  and  of  honour,  as  having 
been  made  a  vehicle  of  great  good  to  society.  Hogarth 
finely  moralised  with  his  pencil.  His  imitators  have  not 
reached  his  excellence  in  art,  ihey  have  scarcely  aimed 
at  his  morality,  but  they  have  abused  their  petty 
talents  in  lowering  every  thing  great  and  venerable. 

Some  late  designers  in  caricatura  have  merit :  and 
if  they  would  confine  their  ridicule  to  vice  and  villany. 
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they  Would  add  to  the  praise  Trhich  is  diie  to  tix&m,  sm 
men  of  skill  and  genius,  that  which  if  superior,  the 
praise  of  benevolence,  and  the  virtue  of  dmng  good  in 
thdr  generation. 

Many  may  be  disposed  to  consider  lu^crons  prints 
as  trifles ;  bat  apparent  trifles  are  acknowledged  by 
all  wise  men  to  lead  to  serious  evils,  and  they  ought  to 
he  carefully  suppressed,  while  they  continue  trifles^  and 
while  the  suppression  is  therefore  practicable.  Every 
good  member  of  society  must  acknowledge  the  value  of 
decency,  good  order,  public  tranquillity,  and  private 
security ;  and  every  senrible  and  observing  man  may 
perceive,  that  all  these  may  be  endangered  by  the  libels 
of  the  pencil.  No  one  knows  whosOstum  it  may  be  to 
suffer  next,  and  it  is  therefore  the  int^est  of  all,  even 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  mishief  themselves,  to  dis*^ 
coiH:ag6  the  fHrevalence  of  wanton  asaassination* 


EVENING  XXVni. 

OK  MODBRN  HEROISM. 

It  is  said  by  the  learned,  that  the  age  of  heroism  is 
no  more ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  their  opinion. 
An  age,  I  suppose,  derives  that  appellation  from  its 
abundance  of  herops.  If  so,  then  the  present  age  may 
be  styled  heroic.  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  many 
Alexanders,  Cassars,  and  Charles's  ;  but,  if  what  the 
world  call  spirit,  fire,  and  genius,  constitute  a  hero, 
we  certainly  abound  in  heroes. 

The  name,  indeed,  hero,  is  not  usually  adopted, 
because  it  is  become  a  fittle  unfashionable.  But  the 
character  exists  at  present  under  the  title  of  a  **  dash- 
ing fellow,** 

The  etymology  of  the  word  dashing,  is  doubtful ; 
but  among  other  explanations  ef  its  meaning,  our 
lexicographer  says  it  signifies,  "  to  fly  off  in  flashes 
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with  a  loud  nciser  In  this  seme,  it  is  very  applktd^Ia 
to  the  character  of  the  true  dashing  fellow. 

The,  object  of  this  kind  of  hero,  is  £Eune,  or  raiher 
distinction.  He  scorns  inglorious  ease,  though  jwccom- 
panied  with  health,  plenty,  and  the  esteem  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Health,  plenty  and  esteem,  what  are  ye 
to  public  renown  ?  Think  of  the  bliss  of  being  admired 
at  a  horse-race,  pointed  at  in  a  theatre,  and  daily  cele- 
brated in  the  paragraphs  of  a  dashing  newspaper. 

The  dashing  fellow,  as  great  genius  usually  shews 
strong  indications  of  it  at  the  earliest  age,  bc^ns  his 
career  of  glory  at  the  public  school,  to  which  he  is  sent 
by  his  parents,  to  rub  off  the  shyness  incident  to  natu- 
ral modesty  and  the  unmaturity  of  youth.  At  school, 
he  scorns  to  pore  over  musty.  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
gloriously  aims  at.  being  preeminent  in  every  mis- 
chievous frolic,  scorning  the  control  of  his  master,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  every  attempt  to  revolt  against  au- 
thority, and  in  support  of  liberty,  *'  that  goddess  hea- 
venly bright."  He  spends  his  money,  with  which  he  is 
plentifully  furnished  by  his  parents  on  purpose  to  dis- 
tinguish him,  not  in  boyish  gratifications,  but  in  hiring 
horses,  keeping  pointers  and  terriers,  giving  dinners, 
and  in  every  noble  enterprise  of  vice  and  wantonness, 
of  which  his  age  is  capable. 

On  leaving  school,  whence  he  has  deserved  the  ho- 
nour of  expulsion  a  hundred  times,  though  the  gro- 
velling spirit  of  the  master  would  not  confer  it,  he 
aspires  to  the  splendid  distinctions  of  the  turf,  the 
gaming-table,  and  the  whip ;  not  to  mention  his  illus- 
trious emulation  ofthe  Grand  Seignior  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  seraglio. 

,  .  If  he  b  bom  to  a  large  estate,  he  disdains  to  wait, 
like  meaner  spirits,,  for  the  death  of  those  on  whom  it 
depends,  or  tUl  he  qomes  to  age,  but  munificently  be- 
stows premiums  on  the  despised  Israelites,  to  supply 
his  present  unconfined  generosity.     And  though  he 
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should  borrow  and  spend  more  than  h^  will  be  ever 
able  to  repay^  he  is  above  stooping  to  the  narrow 
thoughts  of  pecuniary  concerns.  With  an  heroic  cour 
fidence,  he  trusts  for  future  supplies  to  time^  to  for- 
tune^  to  the  friendly  dice^  to  any  things  and  to  no- 
thing. 

Thus  furnished  with  money,  the  sinews  of  heroism 
as  well  as  war,  he  sallies  forth  in  quest  of  adventures, 
in  a  high  car,  ycleped  a  phaeton,  drawn  by  four  steeds, 
not  bigger  than  ponies,  but  beautiful  enough  to  at- 
tract all  eyes,  at  every  inn,  and  through  every  town 
he  passes,  in  his  rapid  progress  from  horse-race  to 
horse-race.  The  importance  of  his  objects  renders  an 
unparalleled  expedition  sometimes  so  necessary,  that 
he  condescends  to  hire  hack-horses,  an  inglorious  mea- 
sure, if  some  lustre  were  not  to  be  reflected  on  it 
by  killing  three  or  four  of  them  in  their  harness,  that 
he  may  reach  the  race-ground  at  the  moment  of  start- 
ing from  the  goal.  Fame  blows  her  trumpet  through 
all  the  country  immediately,  and  the  newspapers  re- 
echo the  report  on  the  morrow,  that  young  Dashwell 
travelled  all  night  to  reach  Newmarket^  and  killed  two 
horses  on  the  road :  glorious  achievement,  worthy  to 
be  recorded  in  the  temple  of  fame,  in  letters  of  gold,  on 
pillars  of  brass ! 

Arrived  at  the  race-ground,  he  distinguishes  hinb- 
self  more  than  any  of  the  paltry  fellows  at  the  Olym- 
pian and  Pythian  games,  so  celebrated  by  the  Theban. 
He  clothes  himself  in  a  leathern  cap,  a  short  waistcoat 
long  buck-skin  small-clothes,  and  the  neatest  boots 
and  spurs!  mounts  the  racer,  and  rides  the  race.  If 
he  dislocates  his  shoulder,  or  breaks  his  collar-bone,  the 
little  pain  is  despised,  for  the  ample  compensation  of 
being  generally  talked  of  and  renowned,,  as  the  best 
gentleman-jockey  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
But  distinctions  like  this  are  not  sufficient  for  his 
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gicBtwaL  HemMtfi^adad^befive  bis 
ooBa|ikte  hnonii,  or  iWiliiwn,  am  be 
dlowed.  NotluBg  move  cwj  tfatti  to  find  ao 
His  best  fioend  will  fimiish  faim  witb  one  orcr  tbe  iiexi 
botde  of  buigmidy.  He  gires  tbe  fie  direct;  a  dbal- 
lenge  ensues:  the  parties  meet;  one  fires  vithoot 
taking  aan;  theotber,  into  tbe  air;  tbe  seconds  in- 
tofere;  tbe  dad  is  orer,  tbe  aooouat  is  drawn  19^ 
signed  bf  tbe  seconds,  inserted  in  tbe  nMHning  pqpen- 
and  tbe  gloiy  of  botb  parties  estabRdied  on  a  baas 
nerer  to  be  sbaken.  DasbwdTs  business  is  done.  Us 
name  is  op ;  be  bas  taken  a  degree  m  glorj ;  be  was 
a  dasbing  feOow  before ;  be  is  now  a  *  d— d  dadii^ 
fieOow.* 

Bot  to  tbe  ambttioQs,  Alps  on  Alps  are  continaaDf 
rising.  He  wisbes  to  be  renowned  for  bk  spirit  at  tbe 
gaming  table*  He  stakes  tbe  wbole  reTernim  of  bis 
astate,  and  loses  it  witb  a  cool  intrepiditT  tbat  migbt 
sbame  tbe  Cato's  and  Regnhis*s  of  antiqaity. 

Tbe  bottle  remains  for  consdation ;  and  great  are 
bis  adnerements  nnder  tbe  banners  of  Banrhns,  Bot 
bis  faedtb  dedmes.  His  bands  shake.  His  legs  totteiL 
He  wants  a  wife  as  a  nurse.  He  goes,  in  pnrsoit  of 
one,  into  tbe  regions  of  dd  Drary,  and  marries  an 
Amasm  as  common  as  a  hackney-coadk  She  be- 
comes a  tennagant.  His  dashing  ^irit,  nnnsed  to 
ccmtrol,  and  above  submisaon  to  tbe  loss  1^  fortune, 
bealdi,  and  tranquillity,  finidies  tbe  careor  of  gkny 
witbapstoL 

Bat  dashing  fdlows  are  not  confined  to  high  fife. 
There  are  mnhitodes  of  gentlemen  Tdonteers  in  this 
bonooraUe  senrice  among  tbe  lower  orders.  Swind- 
len,  pickpockets,  and  UgfawaymoD,  are  all  dashing 
tilows.  But  England,  like  Athens  in  this  respect,  is 
ungrateful  to  her  great  men.  As  tbe  Athffgiians  ba- 
nished their  cfistinguisbed  worthies  by  the  ostracism. 
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SO  the  EnglisJi  send  their  heroes  inio  fixile  by  the 
rigour  of  their  laws.  Botany  Bay  is  colonized  by 
dashing  fellows ;  and  multitudes  are  upw  ridiag  in 
phaetons^  galloping  fiery  steeds^  wad  living  in  styK 
as  it  is  called,  on  purposes  to  qualify  themselves,  oa 
some  future  day,  £or  this  honourably  dismission  from 
their  native  country. 

Even  the  literary  community  is  not  without  its  sh^e 
of  dashing  fellows^  They  chiefly  appear  in  the  form 
of  political  pamphleteers,  paragraph  writers,  handbill 
authors,  and  philosophers  of  a  liberal  way  of  thinking. 
One  writes  a  pamphlet  full  of  seditious  and  abusive 
language,  that  attracts  notice  for  a  day,  and  im^ 
mediately  Ihinks  himself  a  second  Solon.  Another 
scribbles  a  paltry  ode,  or  poem,  in  which  he  asper* 
ses^  with  filth  and  venom,  some  virtuous,  charac- 
ter, and  immediately  rises  in  his  own  estimation  to 
the  rank  of  a  Swift  or  a  Butler.  A  third  scribbles 
quunt  paragraphs  that  would  disgrace  a  chamber- 
maid, 80  destitute  are  they  of  common  sense  and  com^ 
position,  and  then  deems  himself  the  wittiest  and 
merriest  wight  in  all  Christendom.  A  fourth,  being  a 
philosopher,  aims  a  deadly  stroke  tA  Christianity,  and 
rises  in  his  ovm  eyes  a  polemical  Goliah,  though 
the  first  stone  in  the  sling  of  a  true  man,  with  no  higher 
pretensions  than  to  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
brings  him  to  the  ground.  All  these  are  dashing  fel- 
lows, great  in  their  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  little  circle  connected  by  similar  principles  and 
practices ;  but  great  as  they  appear,  the  community 
would  feel  itself  relieved  by  theur  honourable  banish- 
ment to  Botany  Bay,  (if  a  due  regard  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Press  oould  allow  such  proceedings)  as  tibie  stomadi 
is  refreshed  after  the  evacuation  of  an  emetic. 

These  dashkig  diaracters  may  be  compared  to  a 
dashing  torrent,  all  noise,  all  foam,  all  violence  fiur  a 
moment,  and  then  spent  and  exhausted  for  ever ;  or 
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to  a  comet,  attracting  all  eyes  for  a  short  time,  but 
cheering  no  system^  and  perhaps  endangering  all;  or 
to  a  kettle-drum^  which  owes  its  power  of  making  a 
noise  to  brass  and  emptiness ;  or  to  some  vile  liquors, 
hot  in  the  mouth,  but  without  a  body. 

A  dashing  fellow,  indeed,  however  he  may  admire 
himself,  or  be  gazed  at  by  the  public,  displays  so  many 
symptoms  of  insanity,  that,  if  his  real  friends  were  to 
put  him  on  a  strait  waistcoat,  feed  him  on  bread  and 
water,  or  take  out  a  statute  of  lunacy  against  him, 
they  might  be  justified  by  the  circumstances,  and 
would  probably  prevent  much  injury  to  himself  and  to 
the  public. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  young  men  who  are 
actuated  by  the  perverse  ambition  of  bemg  distin- 
guished for  a  conduct  and  qualities  which  are  mis- 
chievous and  irrational  in  the  highest  d^^ee,  would 
consider  that  distinction  is  then  only  honour,  when  it 
is  founded  on  esteem ;  and  that  to  be  talked  of,  and 
stared  at  for  extravagance  and  folly,  are  but  poor  com* 
pensations  for  the  loss  of  honour,  fortune,  health,  peace, 
and  life. 

True  heroism  is  best  displayed  by  acting  a  rational, 
manly,  uniform  part ;  and  by  shewing  sense  to  despise 
the  applause,  and  spirit  to  defy  the  sneers,  of  fashion- 
able folly,  however  it  may  .be  countenanced  by  the 
example  of  the  rich  and  the  noble,  by  the  favour  of  the 
great,  and  the  patronage  of  the  powerAiL  It  is  mean- 
ness and  cowardice  to  yield  reason  and  right  to  ridicule. 
It  is  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  man,  to  proceed  in  the  path 
of  rectitude,  under  the  guidance  of  principle,  careless 
of  undeserved  censure,  and  unsolicitous  for  the  admi- 
ration of  an  unthinking  multitude.  Contrasted  with 
this,  the  false  fire  of  the  dashing  fellow  is  like  the  blaze 
of  a  handful  of  straw  compared  to  the  undiminished 
radiance  of  the  vestal  flame. 
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EVENING  XXTX. 

ON  THB  ART  WHICH  HAS  LATELY  BBBN  HONOURED  WITH 
THE  NAME  OP  PUOILISM. 

Humane  and  considerate  men  cannot  observe^  with- 
out concern,  the  prevalence  of  a  taste  for  any  diversion 
which  contributes  to  the  degradation  of  human  nature. 
That  the  taste  for  boxing,  unhappily  revived. in  the 
present  age,  has  such  a  tendency,  cannot  be  doubted 
by  those  who  duly  reflect  on  the  principle  from  which 
it  proceeds^  and  the  consequences  it  tends  to  produce. 

It  originates  in  a  ferocious  disposition,  and  a  contemp- 
tuous OPINION  OP  MAN.  No  gentle  and  benevolent 
mind  can  derive  amusement  and  delight  from  a  spec- 
tacle, which  must  cause  pain  and  danger  to  those  who 
exhibit  it ;  and  none  but  those  who  consider  man  as  an 
animal,  not  at  all  superior  to  the  beasts,  can  endeavour 
to  engage  two  fellow-creatures  in  a  combat,  which,  in 
cool  blood,  may  cause  the  loss  of  limbs,  and  the  loss  of 
life.  Can  he  have  any  idea  of  the  souVs  immortality, 
of  man's  being  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels; 
and  of  the  superintendence  of  the  deity ;  who  views 
with  joy,  approaching  to  extasy,  two  poor  wretdies 
endeavouring  to  maim  each  other  for  hire;  who 
makes  it  the  principal  business  of  his  life  to  see  such 
sights,  and  to  promote  their  frequent  repetition ;  who 
derives  gain  from  them  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  pur- 
sues them  with  the  same  ardour  and  constancy,  as 
others  prosecute  the  study  of  an  honourable  profession? 
Such  a  taste  must  proceed  from  a  gross  ignorance  of 
better  and  more  manly  pleasures,  and  from  a  savage 
heart,  restrained  only  by  human  laws,  from  the  actual 
perpetration  of  the  worst  cruelty. 

The  consequences  of  this  taste,  to  individuals  and  to 
society,  are  truly  deplorable.  When  the  combat  is  an- 
nounced, all  the  vilest  members  of  the  community  are 
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eager  to  partake  in  an  amusement  congenial  to  their 
corrupted  natures.  The  scene  of  action  is  crowded 
with  an  assemblage  of  wretches^  who  conduct^  under 
their  triumphant  banners,  riot,  intemperance,  violence; 
who  defy  all  civil  order,  all  decency,  every  thing  for 
which  laws  were  enacted,  and  society  established.  A 
successful  example  is  given  of  disobedience  to  law, 
which  paves  the  way  to  anarchy,  revolt,  and  rebellion. 
An  insult  is  ofifered  to  the  civil  magistracy,  which  those 
who  encourage  it  may  hereafter  rue,  when  they 
feel  the  consequent  depredations  on  their  property, 
their  persons,  and  their  peace. 

The  lower  orders  are  taught  to  believe,  what  indeed 
they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  suppose,  that  there  is  an 
excellence,  which  the  greatest  men  in  the  nation  may 
admire,  in  the  exercise  of  a  mere  brute  force,  in  defeat* 
ing  their  neighbour  by  violence,  without  equity ;  and 
in  striking  a  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  good  and 
orderly,  who  are  not  endowed  with  muscular  vigour 
and  superior  si^e.  Govenupent  was  instituted  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong ;  but  the  boxing  rage 
contributes  to  increase  the  tendency  <^  the  strong  to 
injure  and  oppress  the  weak. 

It  has  been  the  scope  of  all  whp  have  laboured  in 
the  civilization  of  mankind,  to  soften  the  native  ferocity 
of  the  human  heart,  to  control  its  propensity  to  viol^cice 
and  cruelty,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  mutual  benevolence, 
and  teach  a  willingness  to  leave  the  redress  of  private 
wrongs  to  public  justice.  But  the  boxing  mania  does 
all  that  can  be  done  in  the  present  enlightened  times, 
to  bring  back  man  to  his  original  barbarity,  to  igno- 
rance, to  selfishness,  to  injustice,  to  contempt  of  laws, 
to  infringement  of  property,  to  every  base  and  destruc-' 
tive  action  and  inclination  which  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  have  uniformly  prohibited. 

But  strongly  as  the  Iovms  of  las^  and  order  express 
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themselres  agtunst  this  savage  taste,  there  are  not 
wanting  m^n  pretending  to  political  wisdom,  who 
advance  arguments  in  its  favour*  Let  what  they  have 
urged  be  fSairly  considered. 

It  is  said^  that  the  encouragement  of  boxing  promotes 
a  martial  and  a  manly  spirit,  among  those  whom  the 
nation  may  one  day  call  forth  to  supply  her  armies  and 
her  navies* 

I  believe  it  is  not  agreed  that  those  who  excel  in 
muscular  strength,  or  in  the  skill  necessary  to  eipert 
it  in  single  combat,  are  superior  to  others  in  courage 
or  conduct  during  the  heat  of  action  with  a  pubUe 
enemy,  A  boxer,  or  a  lover  of  boxing,  is  not  a  better 
soldier  or  sailor  than  the  hardy  husbandman  or  ma- 
nufacturer. Superior  strength  or  bulk  is  not  required 
to  pull  a  trigger,  fire  a  cannon,  or  climb  up  a  rope* 
A  fist,  though  tutored  by  the  rules  of  sciencci 

Qualia  yincant 
PytbagpraQ  AnytiquQ  reum.  Hob< 

avails  little  agionst  a  sword,  a  musket,  or  bayonet,  in 
the  hands  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  man  who  never  heard  of  the 
name  or  the  art  of  a  pugilist.  And^  as  to  the  manli-* 
ness  of  spirit  which  boxing,  and  the  love  of  it,,  are  said 
to  promote,  is  it  not  rather  a  proof  of  meanness,  than 
manliness,  to  fight  a  man  in  cool  blood,  for  lucre,  and 
to  afford  amusement  to  those  who  pay  fi>r  admission 
to  the  spectacle  7  Persons  who  did  this,  were  always 
numbered  amoQg  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and  cer* 
tiunly  have  no  right  to  be  considered  of  nobler  dispo^ 
sitions  than  tumbleors,  rope-dancers,  riders  of  two 
horses,  and  firewaters,  all  whose  pranks  are  attended 
with  danger,  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  sake  of  lucre* 
To  bear  blows  without  reigarding  the  pain,  to  in 
flict  blows  without  feeling  reluctance  or  compassion, 
argues,  indeed,  an  insensibility  of  body  and  mind ;  but 
insensibility  can  never  be  deemed  a  perfection;  can 
never  produce  that  sort  of  courage  which  derives 
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force  from  conduct^  that  sort  of  manliness  which  owes 
its  value  to  its  origin  in  reason.  An  attempt  to  re- 
duce men^  merely  machines  in  the  hands  of  their 
superiors^  is  of  so  base  and  ungenerous  a  nature^  that  it 
ought  to  be  reprobated  by  all  who  have  any  real 
manliness  in  their  character. 

The  plough  and  the  anvils  the  axe  and  the  hammer, 
will  always  supply  a  race  of  men  with  sinews  strong 
enough  to  undergo  all  the  hardships  and  labour  of 
war ;  and  the  native  sentiments  of  such  a  race,  in  a 
land  of  liberty,  will  always  produce  a  spirit  sufficiently 
manly,  without  encouraging  any  practices  which  are 
of  necessity,  cruel  and  savage.  Cruelty,  of  every  kind 
and  degree,  has  in  it  something  inherently  base  and 
dastardly,  and  never  can  be  compatible  with  real  he- 
roism. It  may  make  a  bully  and  an  assassin,  but  nei- 
ther a  warrior  nor  a  patriot. 

It  is  also  said,  that  boxing  is  the  natural  mode  of  ter- 
minating those  disputes  which  will  always  arise  in  the 
collisions  of  human  intercourse.  I  grant  that  in  the 
savage  state  it  may  appear  to  be  the  natural  mode  of 
deciding  quarrels;  but  England  has  long  been  in  a 
state  of  high  civilization ;  and  they  who,  by  any  mode, 
endeavour  to  bring  it  back  again  to  what  is  csdled  the 
state  of  nature,  must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  philo- 
sophy and  wisdom,  and  deserve  to  be  marked  as  the 
enemies,  not  only  of  their  country^  but  of  their  species. 
I  have  heard  it  even  denied  tliat  the  fist  is  the  natural 
instrument  of  attack  and  defence,  since  the  hand  is  evi- 
dently formed  to  hold  a  weapon  with  greater  effect, 
and  since  all  nations,  in  the  most  uncultivated  state, 
use  weapons,  from  the  patoo  patoo  of  the  south  sea 
Islanders,  to,  the  broad  sword  of  the  British  soldier. 
But  this  I  only  mention  as  matter  of  curious  speculation ; 
for  the  fist  being  less  offensive  than  the  sword,  would 
be  preferred  by  the  philanthropist. 

It  is  further  contended,  that^  allowing  the  boxers 
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themselves  to  be  a  mean  and  pitiable  race^  their  engag^e- 
ments  fumiish  a  manly  and  improving  spectacle  to 
gentlemen  who  have  leisure  to  seek  their  own  amuse- 
ment from  every  thing  that  can  afford  it  That  it  is 
not  a  manly  spectacle  to  bdiold  two  fellow-creatures 
injuring  each  otheras  much  as  they  can,  by  brute  force> 
is,  I  think,  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said!  and 
that  it  is  not  an  improving  spectacle,  is  equally 
clear,  if  it  be  true  that  the  heart,  by  becoming  familiar 
with  scenes  of  suffering  and  violence,  becomes  obdurate 
at  the  sight;  forgets  its  best  quality,  compassion ;  and 
feels  less  reluctance  at  inflicting  pain  when  under  the 
influence  of  irascible  affections ;  and  that  this  is  true^ 
none  will  deny,  who  know  the  force  of  habit,  and  the 
proneness  of  the  mind  to  evil. 

I  believe  that  those  who  endeavour  to  find  political 
reasons  to  justify  the  prevalence  of  a  taste  for  boxing, 
are  scarcely  in  earnest,  and  mean  little  more  than  to 
palliate  with  sophistry,  what  reason  cannot  approve. 
The  taste  arises  among  the  lower  orders,  from  na- 
tural brutality,  or  a  wish  to  get  money  by  entertain- 
ing their  superiors  in  rank,  who  have  disgracefully  pro- 
fessed themselves  amateurs  of  the  practice.  In  the 
higher  ranks,it  arises  from  thoughtlessnes,  wantonness, 
and  a  gross  ignorance  of  better  modes  of  spending 
time,  and  filling  the  chasms,  by  science,  polite  arts,  and 
philosophy. 

But  whatever  it  originates  in,  I  shall  not  hiesitate  to 
assert,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  unworthy  of 
a  good  citizen,  unworthy  of  a  christian,  and  unworthy 
of  a  man. 

I  have  said  little  of  it  in  a  religious  view ;  though 
much  might  be  said,  for  Christianity  must  condemn  it 
entirely,  without  reserve,  and  without  exception.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  fraternity  of  boxers  and 
their  followers  will  not  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  still 
small  voice  of  religious  conscience.    Indeed  I  do  not 
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flatter  myself  with  the  idea  oi  maldii^  coii^rts  of  them 
by  any  thing  which  can  be  addressed  to  them  in  writ* 
ing ;  for  it  is  extremely  probable^  Chat  those  who  are 
sunk  so  deeply  in  degeneracy^  as  to  delight  in  this  irra- 
tional and  disgraceful  amusement^  take  tk6  delight  in 
reading  any  thing  but  a  sporting  eayteiftdar^  a  book  of 
ferriery,  or  a  treatise  on  the  •  scienee,"  as  they  call,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  theory  and  sublime  art  of  bn^is-* 
ing  the  flesh,  breaking  the  bones,  and  sewing  up  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

But  there  is  one  great  teacher  who  will  be  heard ; 
and  whose  arrival  may  probably  be  accelerated  by  re* 
ducing  the  science,  which  they  admire,  to  practice. 
His  instructions  will  cause  them  to  see  their  conduct 
in  a  new  light,  and  to  despise  their  choice  of  spending 
the  short  space  of  life  allotted  to  man  in  a  behaviour 
more  brutd  than  that  of  the  beasts  who  perish,  but 
who  never  exhibit  the  bloody  effects  of  rage,  except 
when  they  are  impelled  by  real  passion,  in  defence  of 
their  young,  or  the  necessities  of  hunger. 

EVENING  XXX: 

ON  A6800IAT1K6  WITH  EQUALS  FOR  THK  TRUB  FLXASIfBJI 
OP  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  experience  of  the  world  has  long  pronounced 
those  marriages  the  happiest,  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  are  of  a  condition  nearly  equal ;  so  that,  when 
^e  first  ardours  of  love  are  dbated  by  time,  neither 
can  assume  a  superiority,  or  think  it  a  condescension, 
to  have  acceded  to  the  nuptial  alliance. 

This  observation,  which  is  just  in  matrimony,  is  no 
less  true  in  friendship ;  of  which,  similar  inclinations 
and  similar  aversions  are  said  to  constitute  the  only 
firm  foundation.  But  to  like  and  dislike  the  same  or 
similar  things,  is  not  usual  in  persons  widely  separated 
from  each  other  by  birth,  rank,  and  fortune.  A  great 
disparity  in  all  these  circumstances,  causes  things  to  ap- 
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pear  in  different  Ci^oii^  opens  diversified  prospects 
in  Mfe^  and  renders  the  same  objects  to  one  desirable^  and 
to  the  other,  indifferent  or  odious. 

Whether,  therefore,  what  the  wcnrld,  in  common 
language,  terms  friendships,  are  made  between  inferiors 
and  superiors,  plebeians  and  patricians,  the  connection 
is  not  properly  what  the  ancients  understood  by  1 
ship,  but  a  coalition  formed  by  solicitation  on  oi 
and  condescension  on  the  other,  between  an  ei 
dependant,  and  a  powerful  patron*  An  alfianee  of 
of  this  kind,  though  not  abounding  in  the  pleasuies  of 
true  friendship,  may  be  very  useful  to  both  parties,  it 
may  serve  the  necessities  or  convenience  of  the  superioiv 
and  contribute  to  the  interest,  preferment,  indulgence^ 
and  luxury  of  the  infenor ;  and  is  therefore  very  ardently 
and  consistently  pursued  by  those  to  whom  these  are 
the  3ole  or  principal  objects  in  the  establishment  of  an 
amicable  intercourse. 

But  there  are  some  who  pursue  such  connections 
exclnsively  of  all  others ;  and  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  advancing  liieir  interest,  as  gratifying  their  pride  and 
vanity*  They  scorn  to  admit  their  equals  in  birth> 
rank,  fortune,  and  education,  to  that  familiarity  which 
true  friendship  requires.  They  hunt  for  men  adorned 
with  titles,  or  furnished  with  property,  not  in  the  least 
regarding  the  recommendation  of  personal  worth. 
When  admitted  to  the  tables  and  company  of  such 
men,  they  become  flatterers  and  humble  servants,  but 
cannot  be  considered  as  friends,  in  the  just  and  ho- 
nourable sense  of  that  appellation.  They  are  not  in 
a  state  of  liberty.  They  dare  not  express  their  real 
sentiments,  lest  they  should  give  offence,  and  be  exh 
eluded  from  the  table,  to  sit  at  which,  they  consider 
as  their  chief  good,  their  highest  honour*  If  they  pos- 
sess the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  leave  a  card  at 
a  great  man's  door,  or  can  say  among  those  whom  they 
consider  as  their  inferiors,  that,  the  other  day,  they  dined 
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with  their  friend.  Lord  Slender,  aiid  must  absolutely 
sup  to  night  with  Lady  Rout,  where  they  expect  to 
shake  hands  with  an.  old  friend,  whom  they  have  not 
seen  some  time,  the  Duke  Dolittle ;  they  are  supremely 
happy ;  they  have  not  lived  in  vain ;  heaven  has  at  last 
rewarded  tl]«m  amply  for  their  pains  they  took  in  stu- 
dying the  ''  open  countenance,  and  thoughts  close  f  the 
graces  of  the  person,  and  the  various  modes  of  simula- 
tion and  dissimulation. 

After  all,  this  Lord,  Lady,  and  Duke,  only  laugh  at 
the  poor  fellow's  folly,  admitting  him  now  and  then  to 
fill  a  chair,  because  he  plays  cards  pretty  well,  sings  a 
good  song,  blows  the  Grerman  flute,  talks  nonsense 
fluently,  or  romps  with  the  children. 

He,  poor  mortal  t  thinks  his  fortune  made.  No 
place  becomes  vacant,  but  he  imagmes  his  great  friends 
may  procure  it  for  him.  He  knows  th^  mean  to  do 
him  some  service  by  surprise,  while  they  scarcely  ever 
think  about  him,  and  would  not  give  sixpence  to  save 
him  from  a  prison.  As  to  the  little  power  they  possess  in 
procuring  places,  it  has  all  been  engaged  for  years  to 
.come,  in  securing  the  interest  of  two  ox  three  boroughs; 
and  their  good  friend  which  is  so  proud  pf  their  friend- 
ship stands  no  more  chance  of  preferment  from  them, 
than  the  pious  and  learned  curate  of  their  parishes,  with 
sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  a  wife  and  six  children. 

What  advantage,  then,  has  he  derived  from  his  splen- 
did  connections  ?  Good  dinners,  good  wine,  sometimes 
good  company,  much  amusement,  and,,  some  im- 
provement in  the  airs  and  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
What  have  these  advantages  cost  him  ?  The  loss  of 
real  pleasure  and  benefits  he  would  have  derived  from 
his  own  family  connections,  from  several  of  his  school- 
fellows, and  hb  neighbours ;  every  one  of  whdm  he 
has  affironted,  or  deserted,  since  he  first  aspired  to  friendr 
ship  with  people  in  high  life.  He  meets  them  either 
with  a  supercilious  air,  and  a  strut  of  sdf  consequence 
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or  with  that  prodigious  affability^  and  outrageous 
condescension^  which  proud  people  often  display  while 
they  affect  humility  ;  and  with  which  they  insult  and 
hurt^  while  they  compliment  and  caress  their  depen- 
dant. His  old  friends,  thus  despised,  retaliate  upon 
him  richly,  and  have  long  stigmatized  the  would-be- 
great  man,  with  the  mock  title  of  a  Count. 

Pleasure  he  may  have  enjoyed  from  such  connec- 
tions ;  pleasure  arising  irom  the  gratification  of  pride 
and  vanity ;  but  not  the  pleasure  of  cordial  friendship. 
This  is  only  to  be  found  among  persons  whose  condi- 
tion in  life  is  nearly  equal ;  I  say  nearly  equal,  for  a 
mathematical  equality  can  never  be  found  between  any 
two  persons,  neither  is  it  required  for  the  establishment 
and  enjoyment  of  friendship.  A  very  considerable 
latitude  must  always  be  allowed  to  the  word  equals, 
when  applied  to  friends ;  but  not  that  latitude,  which 
separates  them  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  renders  con- 
descension on  one  part,  and  submission  on  the  other, 
necessary  to  form  the  unnatural  coalition.  In  the 
physical  attraction  of  cohesion,  two  drops  containing  a 
quantity  of  matter  nearly  equal,  will  mutually  move 
towards  each  other ;  but  if  one  drop  is  much  larger^  it 
will  absorb  the  smaller,  and  appropriate  it  entirely. 
Wood  of  any  kind  may  be  joined  to  wood,  by  the 
common  cement  of  the  mechanic ;  but  wood  will  not 
coalesce  with  gold  and  diamonds,  without  particular 
contrivance ;  and  a  slight  accident  will  usually  dissever 
the  union. 

The  genuine  pleasures  of  conversation  are  much  dimi- 
nished by  restraint,  awe,  obsequiousness,  and  a  fear  of 
hurting  one's  interest  in  maintaining  the  free  sentiments 
of  conviction.  Reason  feels  itself,  in  such  circumstances, 
shackled  by  trammels,  which,  while  they  confine  the 
motions,  gfiU  by  their  pressure.  Freedom  is  lost ;  and 
it  is  an  old  observation^  that  slavery  contributes  to  de- 
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generacy  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  misery.  And  I  think 
it  probable,  that  voluntary  slavery  is  more  degrading 
than  compelled,  since  it  argues  a  natural  propensity  to 
that  meanness,  which  coercion  is  said  in  time  to  pro- 
duce. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said,  there  are 
persons  who  make  it  the  first  objects  of  their  lives 
to  seek  the  friendship  of  persons  greatly  Aeir  supe- 
riors;   and  who  avoid  familiarity  with  their  equals, 
with  as  much  solicitude  as  they  would  shun  a  peistt- 
lence.    They  cultivate  the  external  graces,  which  m 
them  are  unbecoming ;    they  engage    in  expensive 
pursuits,  which  their  fortunes  cannot  support;  they 
waste  their  time,  which  might  be  spent  in  honourable 
and  lucrative  employments,  solely  that    they    may 
dangle  after  persons  in  high  life,  who  often  despise 
their  meanness,  while,  for  their  own  accommodation  or 
amusement,  they  admit  their  visits,  and  accept  their 
attentions.     Many  a  one  has  spent  his  life  in  pursuit  of 
glittering  phantoms,  and  lived  to  repent,  in  old  age, 
poverty,  and  desertion,  that  he  did  not  cultivate  those 
friends,  whom  Providence  had   pointed  out    for  his 
choice,  by  their  proximity  of  situation,  and  similitude 
of  manners,  rank,  and  objects  in  life.     Had  he  chosen 
his  friends  in  his  own  sphere,  he  might  have  lived  in  a 
state  of  competency,  and  with  respect;  but  as  he 
chose  to  soar  above  them,  with  wings  too  feeble  to 
support  his  flight,  he  fell  unpitied  by  thosfe  whom  he 
deserted,  and  contemned  by  those  whom  he  vainly 
attempted  to  reach.     A  toad  eater,  a  led  captain,  an 
humble  companion,  are  appellaticHis  which  no  man, 
who  has  a  sense  of  real  honour,  would  chuse  to  pos- 
sess ;  but  these  are  the  best  names  bestowed  upon  nxen 
who  spend  their  lives  in  courting  the  gi'eat  by  all  art»> 
but  those  of  virtue  and  truth. 

Every  man  should  respect  himself  as  a  man.     The 
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eoBSckms  dignity  which,  in  the  lowest  atation^  preserves 
the  mind  from  mimanly  meanness,  is  not  the  pride 
against  which  philosophy  protests,  and  Christian  meek- 
ness rerolts.  All  respect,  indeed,  should  be: paid td 
superiors  in  ci>il  rank,  which  jtfae  love  of  oirderdictatea* 
which  local  customs,-  or  haiicaial  institutibns  re<|uim.; 
which  deoorum,  and  even  &sfaioD,  when  she  i^  not  i»« 
orbitanty  may  direct :  but  no  man  who  has  a  just  idea 
of  whftt  it  is  to  be  a  man,  will  sacrifice!  Ins  Hbertjt^  hi^ 
freedom  of  thinkho^  and  speaking,  all  the  frank  joys  of 
social  intbrcQurse,  to  a  fellow^qteature  ex;i3ted  aboy^ 
him,  not  by  personal  worth,  but  by  adyeot|t]pn3  #pd 
hereditary  honour ;  and  one  who  probably  nevtfr  intends 
to  reward  the  sacrifice,  by  any  thing  but  a  nod  and  a 
smile.  For  such  a  sacrifice,  indeed,  no  inan,  hb^ev^ 
elevated,  can  make  an  adequate  remuneration. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  avoid,  but  many  to 
seek,  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  Worthy  great, 
by  worthy  conduct ;  but  if  the  aspirant  is  a  gentlenian, 
by  which  I  mean  a  man  of  real  honour,  duly  accom- 
plished by  education,  he  must  be  admitted  to  their 
friendship  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  as  a  gentleman; 
and  the  distinction  of  the  nobleman  must  be  absorbed 
in  the  cordiality  of  the  friend.  Otherwise  the  connec- 
tion, however  glossed  by  specious  names,  is  like  that  of 
the  old  feudal  times,  between  the  lord  and  his  vassal. 

What  has  been  sidd  on  the  necessity  of  a  nearly  eqiial 
condition,  to  the  existence  of  true  friendship,  must 
be  extended  to  connections  with  those  too  much  below, 
as  well  as  those  too  much  above  us.  But  pride  is  usually 
a  sufficient  guard  against  excesdve  condescension,  in 
tiie  selection  of  cordial  friends ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  expe- 
rimentally certain,  that  low  connections  are  usually  the 
destruction  of  all  the  improvements  of  education,  and 
the  refined  polish  of  higher  life.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  when  low  is  synonymous  with  vul- 
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gar,  there  are  many  persons  very  low,  who  yet  are 
high  in  rank,  and  affluent  in  fortune. 

It  seems  to  be  no  improper  conclusion,  that,  if  pre- 
ferment and  promotion  are  our  objects  in  forming  con- 
nections, we  ought  to  seek  them  rationally  and  by 
worthy  conduct,  from  superiors  ;  if  the  enjoyment  of 
asocial  delight  and  hearty  friendship,  from  our  equals ; 
if  opportunities  of  doing  good  most  effectually,  from 
our  inferiors ;  but  that  no  object  whatever  in  forming 
connections,  can  justify  the  sacrifice  of  freedom,  reason, 
and  conscience,  which  constitute  the  true  dignity  of 
human  nature. 

EVENING  XXXl. 

on  the  bbnbficial  effects  of  the  marine  society. 
Sir, 

You  desired  me  to  write  down  the  few  particulars  of 
my  life,  that  you  might  be  able  to  communicate  them 
to  a  member  of  the  Marine  Society.  I  comply  with 
your  request  most  readily;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
must  intreat  you  to  put  my  narrative  into  better 
language  than  I  am  able  to  use,  since  I  never  was 
scholar  enough  to  indite  a  letter  fit  for  the  inspection 
of  any  body,  but  one  of  my  shipmates. 

My  parents,  during  the  winter,  lived  in  a  garret  in 
KentHstreet,  and  followed  the  employment  of  raking 
kennels,  picking  up  rags  and  bones,  and  sifting  cinders 
in  a  neighbouring  brickfield.  In  the  summer,  they 
took  a  journey  into  Kent,  and  procured  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  hay-making,  harvest  work  of  all  kinds, 
and  picking  of  hops.  They  journeyed  in  a  decent 
style,  for  folks  in  their  condition,  having  an  ass,  a  pair 
of  panniers,  and  a  tin  kettle. 

The  first  event  of  any  great  importance  to  me, 
which  I  can  remember,  was  a  violent  dispute  between 
my  father  and  mother,  while  they  were  making  tea 
under  a  hedge,  by  the  side  of  the  Kent-road.     My 
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mother,  it  seems^  usuaUy  kept  the  money,  and  as  the 
hop-picking  was  just  ended,  the  store  was  pretty 
plentiful  My  father  insisted  on  taking  out  of  the 
leathern  purse  enough  to  supply  him  with  a  dram  of 
gin  after  tea.  My  mother  peremptorily  refused,  as 
she  had  formed  a  design  of  buying  me  a  pair  of 
breeches,  as  soon  as  we  should  reach  London.  Words 
were  high.  My  father  swore  terribly ;  and  after  ob- 
taining the  purse,  by  intimidating  my  mother  with  an 
up-lifted  hedge  stake,  walked  away,  solemnly  vowing 
that  he  would  go  on  ship-board,  and  never  see  us  more. 
My  mother,  putting  the  panniers  on  the  ass,  and  me 
into  one  of  them,  set  off  in  immediate  pursuit ;  but  my 
father,  as  we  supposed,  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  we 
were  never  able  to  find  him.  We  pursued  our  journey, 
and  arrived  at  our  old  quarters  in  Kent-street,  at  mid- 
night. It  was  too  late  to  be  admitted ;  and  we  re- 
mained cold  and  hungry  in  the  street  all  night.  In  the 
morning  we  expected  admission  to  our  lodgings  ;  but 
the  pay  being  exacted  previously  to  entrance,  and  it 
being  discovered  that  we  had  lost  all  our  money,  the 
ass,  panniers,  and  kettle,  were  seized  for  an  old  debt, 
and  we  ourselves  turned  from  the  door  to  seek  pur 
fortune. 

Beggary  was  now  our  only  resource.  As  I  had 
neither  shirt,  breeches,  stockings,  nor  shoes,  and  in- 
deed no  covering  whatever  but  an  old  ragged  petti- 
coat of  my  mother's,  thrown  over  my  shoulders,  I  moved 
the  compassion  of  many  passengers,  and  earned,  upon 
the  average,  four  pence  a  day.  This  served  to  keep 
us  from  starving,  but  could  not  furnish  us  with  a 
lodging  at  night.  But  there  are  comforts  in  all  situ- 
ations. The  neighbouring  brickhill  furnished  us  with 
a  warm  lodging,  at  no  expence.  Hither  we  used  to 
retire,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  often  slept  more 
soundly  than  the  rich  on  their  beds  of  down.  One 
.moiming,  however,  to  my  grief  and  surprise,  I  found 
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inj  mother  dead  by  my  side«  She  had  drank  a  fittle 
too  much  gin  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  h^  healdi 
being  impaired  by  grief  and  want,  she  fell  asleep  to 
wake  no  more.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  Hmiger  im- 
pelled me  to  return  to  the  street  and  b^.  I  salfied 
forth  with  an  intention  to  return  ag^  in  the  evemng, 
and  see  whether  any  care  had  been  taken  <^  the  ooipa; 
but  as  I  was  ramUhig  about,  I  mtt  a  boy  of  nndkr 
appearance  with  myself,  and  we  soon  entered  into  &- 
ii^iar  conversation.  I  told  him  my  wants.  He  eoodd 
not  refieve  them,  for  his  own  disteesaes  woe  equdly 
great ;  but  he  undertook  to  conduct  me  to  the  qnays, 
near  the  Custom-house,  where,  he  said,  I  might  five 
most  luxurioudy  on  sugar,  by  watdnng  my  <^portn- 
nities  to  pick  and  scrape  the  hogsheads,  as  soon  as 
they  were  landed.  I  hst^oed  with  delight;  and  we 
Tan  with  eagerness  to  the  {dace,  where  he  said  he  had 
lived  pleasantly  for  some  months.  I  found  his  repre- 
sentation true.  Sugar,  treacle,  and  raisins,  were  our 
delicious  viands.  They  were  oftai  mixed  with  dirt, 
for  we  diiefly  picked  tl^m  from  the  ground ;  but  hun- 
ger is  not  nice ;  and  though  they  were  filthy,  they 
were  sweet.  The  only  misfortune  was,  that  we  seldom 
could  procure  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  na- 
ture; and  we  were  neariy  starved  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  our  luscious  repasts. 

One  day  as  I  was  busy  in  scraping  the  inside  of  an 
empty  hogshead,  I  was  accosted  by  a  &t,  ruddy,  old 
woman,  decently  dressed,  in  the  following  words: 
•*  Child,*  said  she,  •*  you  seem  to  be  of  an  active  dis- 
pontion.  You  might  earn  a  better  livelihood  dun  this, 
if  you  were  indined  to  be  industrious.  If  you  iriD 
come  along  with  me,  I  will  clothe  you,  and  set  you  up 
in  business  that  may  make  your  fortune ;  and  as  an 
earnest  of  my  favour,  take  this  roll  and  cheese.*  I 
seixed  the  food,  with  the  voraciousness  ol  a  hungry 
li<m,  and  devoured  it  before  I  made  the  least  reply. 
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She  repeated  her  question,  whether  I  was  wilUog  to 
go  home  with  her  ?  I  scarcely  answered  for  joy ;  but 
leaping  out  of  the  hogshead,  with  the  utmost  agility, 
placed  myself  at  due  distance  behind  her,  to  follow 
wherever  she  might  please  to  lead.  She  walked  on 
through  various  turnings  and  windings,  till  she  came 
to  a  little  house  in  a  blind  alley,  which  I  have  since 
Iesi:ne4  is  called  Cut-throat  Comer. 

As  spqn  as  I  had  eaten  and  drunk  sufficiently,  i^he 
caused  me  to  be  washed  perfectly  clean,  and  my  hah* 
to  be  cut  off  almost  as  close  as  if  I  had  been  shaved. 
She  then  clothed  me  from  head  to  foot,  in  old  and 
dirty  garments,  but  tolerably  tight  and  warm.  You 
may  easily  suppose  that  I  was  delighted  with  this 
change  of  fortune.  I  was  put  to  bed  on  a  flock  bed^ 
which  appeared  to  me  most  delicately  soft ;  but  I  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  happiness  I  enjoyed. 

The  next  morning,  my  patroness  told  me  that  she 
had  chosen  me  from  many  others,  whom  she  had  seen 
on  the  quays ;  because  she  had  observed  my  great  ac- 
tivity, and  particularly  admired  the  nirableness  of  my 
fingers ;  that  she  thought  me  perfectly  well  qualified, 
by  nature  and  genius,  for  the  employment  she  intended 
me,  and  that  a  few  lessons  would  complete  me  in  the 
practice ;  that  my  business  was  to  ease  careless  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  in  crowds,  of  their  watches  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  ;  and  that  I  must  begin  with  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  department.  Upon  this,  she  shewed  me 
her  pocket,  and  inade  me  take  out  her  handkerchief  a 
hundred  times,  till  I  could  do  it  with  a  kind  of  leger- 
demain, without  her  perceiving  it.  I  was  no  unapt 
scholar ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  my  no\iciate,  arrived 
at  a  considerable  degree  of  dexterity. 

*'  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  will  accompany  you  this  even- 
ing to  the  play-house  door,  and  continue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood till  the  time  of  business  is  expected.  If  you 
bring  home  one  handkerchief,  I  shall  continue  you  in 
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my  service;  but  remember,  if  you  have  no  success,  I 
will  cause  you  to  be  taken  up  as  a  pick-pocket,  and 
sent  to  prison.  Go,"  said  she,  "  and  prosper.  Improve 
in  your  new  art ;  thus  may  you  arrive  at  riches.  Re- 
member that  all  depends  upon  your  merit." 

I  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  and,  with  great  fear 
and  trembling,  began  to  think  of  reducing  my  theory 
to  practice.  Often  I  attempted  to  dive,  and  as  often 
withdrew  my  trembling  fingers.  At  last  I  saw  an 
elderly  gentleman,  very  handsomely  dressed  in  a  bag- 
wig,  his  hat  under  one  arm,  and  an  umbrella  in 
the  other  hand.  Now,  said  I,  is  the  time.  Now 
must  I  succeed  in  bearing  off  the  prize,  or  a  prison,  and 
poverty,  and  hunger,  will  be  my  lot.  This  thought 
urged  me  to  the  attempt.  I  plunged  my  hand  into  his 
pocket.  I  pulled  the  handkerchief,  but  it  was  pinned 
to  the  bottom.  The  sudden  jerk  roused  the  gentle- 
man's attention.  He  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and 
dragged  me,  without  making  any  disturbance,  into  a 
quiet  street  in  the  neighboured. 

''  My  lad^"  said  he,  "  I  see  you  are  very  young,  and 
your  countenance,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  this  light, 
looks  ingenuous  and  honest.  I  pity  you.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  found  a  friend  in  me.  Tell  me  by  what 
circumstance  you  were  led  to  this  life  of  villany?" 

I  fell  down  upon  my  knees,  implored  his  pardon, 
and  told  him,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  heads  of 
my  history. 

Upon  my  finishing  it,  I  thought  I  saw  him  wipe  a 
drop  from  his  eyes  with  his  white  handkerchief;  but 
he  turned  aside  lest  I  should  discover  it. 

Assuming  a  stern  manner,  which  I  could  see  was 
the  effect  of  his  judgment  acting  against  his  nature,  he 
told  me,  that  though  my  crime  deserved  the  severe 
punishment  of  the  law,  yet  he  would  endeavour  to  re- 
form, rather  than  torment  me,  if  I  were  good  enough. 
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and  sensible  enough,  to  suffer  him  to  snatch  me  from 
destruction. 

He  added  *'  As  you  have  no  friends,  or  parents,  to 
distress  by  your  absence,  you  shall  go  home  with  me 
to-night;  and  to-morrow,  I  will  take  such  measures 
with  you  as  I  shall  see  proper."  So  saying,  he  called 
a  coach,  and  making  me  enter  it  with  him,  he  ordered 
it  to  drive  to  his  house. 

Not  to  tire  you  with  an  enumeration  of  particulars, 
he  recommended  me  as  an  object  of  charity  to  the 
Marine  Society ;  and  while  he  related  my  misfortunes, 
kindly  concealed  my  crime. 

I  was  cleansed,  clothed,  instructed,  and  sent  to  sea. 
I  enjoyed  a  happiness  which  no  language  can  describe, 
in  obtaining  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 
I  felt  a  sentiment  of  religions  gratitude  to  the  Author 
of  my  being,  and  the  preserver  of  my  life.  I  wished 
to  read  the  scriptures,  and  was  fortunate  to  find  a 
ship-mate  who  bestowed  great  pains  upon  me,  in  a 
long  voyage,  and  taught  me,  eager  as  I  was  to  learn, 
both  to  read  and  write.  My  regularity  and  diligence 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  officers ;  and  whatever  favour 
could  be  shown  me,  without  blamable  partiality,  I  re- 
ceived. I  had  been  early  trained  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity, and  was  therefore  the  better  prepared  for  the 
school  of  virtue.  I  distinguished  myself  in  several  en- 
gagements in  the  last  war,  and  had  the  honour  to  lose 
my  leg  in  the  service.  When  the  first  pain  and  suffer- 
ing was  over,  I  felt  great  consolation  in  finding  myself 
enriched  by  a  pretty  share  of  the  prize-money.  With 
this  I  took  a  good  accustomed  shop  in  the  chandlery 
line.  It  succeeded  to  my  wish.  I  have  been  married 
some  years  to  a  most  industrious  woman.  I  have  three 
boys,  all  of  whom  are  sent  to  school,  and  can  read  and 
write  well,  though  the  eldest  is  not  nine  years  old. 
I  am  respected  by  my  neighbours  ;  I  am  in  a  state  of 
plenty ;  I  am  happy. 
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And  now^  Sir,  ^ve  me  leave  to  request  jou  tQ  make 
my  acknowledgments  to  the  leading  men  of  that  adr 
mirable  society,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  my  rescue 
from  all  the  wretchedness  of  extreme  poverty^  united 
with  temptations  to  extreipe  wickedness ;  and  for  op^ 
portunities  of  becoming  an  useful  member  of  the  c&mr 
munity^  instead  of  a  bane  and  a  curse.  O^  Sir  1  none 
but  those  who  have  actually  felt  the  b^eficial  effi^ts 
ef  this  institution,  can  conceive  of  them  as  they  deserve. 
I  have  felt  them ;  I  therefore  can  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  them ;  but  I  want  language  for  expres^n. 
Let  me  conclude  my  long  epistle  with  a  hope,  that  all 
who  have  the  superfluities  of  life,  will  bestow  some  of 
them  on  the  support  of  a  society  which  patronises  the 
outcasts  of  the  human  race,  the  naked,  the  hungry,  the 
vagabond  infant,  who  cannot  help  himself,  and  has 
none  to  help  him ;  too  loathsome  with  filth,  to  be  borne 
by  delicacy ;  too  obscure  and  concealed,  to  be  seen  by 
the  eye  of  grandeur.  n 

Since  my  writing  the  above,  I  have  heard  of  the  re- 
form  in  St  GeorgeVfields.  God  prosper  it.  Pray 
present  it  with  the  inclosed  guinea. 


EVENING  XXXII. 


ON  THE   INFLUENCE   OP   THE  PROFESSION    ON   THE  MAN- 
NERS AND  THE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  PROFESSORS. 

That  the  daily  actions  and  professional  employ- 
ments, in  which  men  are  conversant,  produce  an  effect 
on  their  manners,  sentiments,  and  dispositions,  is  an 
opinion  which  none  will  be  inclined  to  controvert. 
Experience  evinces  that  this  effect  is  sometimes  bene- 
ficial, and  sometimes  injurious.  The  immediate  causes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  profession  on  cha- 
racter, afford  matter  of  curious  and  important  specu- 
ation. 

In  considering  the  sul^ect,  I  shall  take,  a  view  of 
the  professions  of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  of  the  mili- 
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tary  lifel  Tte  mibject  is  ranker  invidious :  but  in  pur* 
suit  of  truth,  the  odium  resulting  from  its  discovery, 
must  be  borne  with  patience. 

It  is  certain  that  no  assertions  can  be  made  on  great 
numbers  of  men,  which  will  continue  to  be  true  of 
eveiry  individuaL  If  they  are  true  in  general  the  ex« 
ceptions  will  not  diminish  their  importance. 

The  clergy  ol  England,  conffldered  as  a  body,  con- 
stitute a  most  respectable  class  ;  not  to  be  excelled,  in 
all  that  improves  and  reflects  honour^  6n  human  na* 
ture,by  any  other  body  of  the  same  number  in  the 
community.  Liberally  educated,  attentive  to  cha- 
racter, conversant  in  acts  of  Christian  benevolence> 
employed  in  acquiring  and  communicating  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  kind,  they  shine  as  lights  in  the 
world,  diffusing,  like  the  great  luminary  in  nature,  a 
radiance  to  guide,  and  a  warmth  to  foster  the  erring 
multitude.  Their  office^  considered  speculatively,  is 
most  honourable  and  beneficent ;  and  without  flattery, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  clergy  of  England  have 
acted  up  to  it  in  practice,  with  a  comparative  unifor- 
mity of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  bears  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  refrites  the  in- 
fiddi  more  effectually  than  all  the  folios  of  polemic  dis- 
putation. 

Thus  they  appear  in  their  official  or  professional 
capacity.  In  familiar  life,  and  the  common  intercourse 
of  vicinity,  they  are  social,  pleasant,  elegant,  improv- 
ing, and  charitable.  They  cultivate  every  thing  tha^ 
can  embellish  and  refine,  together  with  all  that  can  en- 
lighten, soften,  civilize^  and  purify  the  manners  of 
society. 

The  important  business  of  education  has  devolved 
upon  them  almost  entirely,  by  the  tacit  consent  even 
of  the  urreligious ;  a  consent  arising  from  conviction, 
that  their  morals  and  attainments  usually  render  them 
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the  fittest  persons  to  conduct  it,  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  fidelity.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land  de- 
rive from  their  instructions,  the  wisdom  and  the  elo* 
quence  necessary  to  govern  nations ;  and  the  union  of 
those  brilliant  and  solid  accomplishments,  which  add 
fresh  lustre,  and  intrinsic  weight,  to  crowns  and  coro- 
nets, stars  and  ribands.  The  lowest  of  the  people  find 
from  the  exertions  of  the  clergy,  an  education  suited 
to  their  humble  sphere,  leading  to  useful  qualifications, 
inspiring  religious  principles,  and  all  the  humble  vir- 
tues of  industry.  The  clergy  have  confessedly  handed 
down  the  torch  of  science  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, which,  without  their  care,  might  have  been  long 
ago  extinguished. 

•  They  are,  indeed,  pholosophers  dispersed  over  the 
nation  ;  philosophers,  but  with  all  the  pride  of  philo- 
sophy melted  down  by  the  charity  and  humility  of  the 
Christian ;  philosophers,  but  without  the  useless  seclu- 
sion of  mere  contemplative  life  ;  philosophers,  but  such 
as  bring  down  wisdom  from  heights  inaccessible  to  the 
vulgar,  and  cause  her  to  walk  familiarily  in  the  com- 
mon road,  among  all  the  sons  of  men,  without  any  ex- 
clusive distinction  of  riches  and  honours,  loving  and 
serving  them  all  as  children  of  the  same  Parent,  as  in- 
heritors of  the  same  glory. 

But  is  there  no  shade  in  the  picture  ?  Is  there  no 
dross  in  the  ore  ?  I  believe  there  is  as  little  imperfec- 
tion in  the  whole  order,  as  the  common  infirmity  of 
human  nature  allows ;  but  that  little  is  usually  mag- 
nified by  the  tongues  of  those  who,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  endeavour  to  wound  religion  through  the 
sides  of  her  ministers.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
malignant  representations  of  a  Shaftesbury  and  a  Hume. 
The  cause  of  their  hatred  of  the  clergy,  must  destroy 
its  efiect  on  every  mind,  which  unites  candour  with 
good  sense. 
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But  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  some  lees 
laudable  habits  and  dispositions  may  be  caused  by  a 
few  untoward  circumstances  attending  their  profes- 
sion. It  certainly  affords  them  much  leisure ;  and 
leisure  is  a  temptation  to  indolence ;  indolence  is  a  pa- 
rent of  luxury,  gluttony,  and  intemperance.  It  leads 
to  a  taste  for  trifles,  to  a  love  of  the  various  games  of 
chance,  of  field  sports,  and  all  the  ingenious  contri- 
vances for  killing  time.  Happy,  if  it  is  confined  to 
pastimes  that  are  inoffensive,  and  negatively  good; 
since  the  experience  of  the  world  has  long  established, 
as  an  incontestable  truth,  that  idleness  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  all  the  individuals 
of  a  very  numerous  class,  should  possess  inclination  and 
ability  for  the  pursuits  of  literature.  To  such,  the 
mere  business  of  suppl]ring  a  church  cannot  afford  avo- 
cation enough  to  employ  their  time.  As  they  have  no 
taste  for  study  or  composition,  they  have  recourse  to 
the  easy  modes  of  supplying  their  pulpit,  which  mo- 
dem contrivances  amply  furnish ;  and  after  expending 
a  few  pounds  in  this  way,  they  have  little  to  interrupt 
the  studies  of  the  card-table,  and  the  amusements  of 
the  gun,  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  bottle. 

The  love  of  money,  as  well  as  the  love  of  pleasure, 
in  excess,  has  been  laid  to  their  charge.  Appearances 
may  sometimes  confirm  the  imputation.  Their  in- 
comes are  often  small,  and  drop  at  once  on  their  de- 
mise. A  desire,  therefore,  to  obtain  independence  in 
old  age,  or  to  provide  for  a  family,  leads  to  a  parsimo- 
nious attention,  which,  by  a  hasty  judgment,  will  be 
pronounced  avarice.  Their  claims  for  tithes  are  made 
on  those  who,  from  their  sordid  dispositions,  pay  with 
reluctance,  and  are  glad  to  resent  a  just  demand,  by 
stigmatizing  him  who  makes  it,  with  the  epithet,  co- 
vetous. The  charge  is  often  unjust;  but  yet  it  is  easy 
to  observe  that  frugality  commonly  degenerates  in  old 
age  to  downright  and  extreme  avarice. 
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'  A  itiean  submission  to  si^periors,  for  the  sake  of  emolu- 
ment, is  another  charaoteristic  whidi  has  been  supposed 
to  mark  the  profession^  While  men  ate  actuated  by 
the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  spur  of  ambition,  they,  will 
take  the  most  effectual  methods  of  obtaining  the  ob« 
ject  of  th^  desire.  And  it  happens  unfortunately; 
that  those  who  bestow  preferment,  are  not  so  likely  to 
bestow  it  on  merit,  of  which  they  are  oflea  bat  incom-^ 
petent  judges  ;  its  on  a  submission  to  theit  will,^and  a 
liUbserviency  to  their  {mrpose  of  pleasure^  a?arice,  and 
ambition.  The  dog  that  fawns,  it  is  r^narked  gets 
more  bones  and  fragments  from  the  mast^*s  table,  tiian 
the  surly  mastiff  who  barks  and  growls,  yet  guards  the 
house  from  the  midnight  depi^dator.  Unmanly  obr 
sequiousness  in  tins  profession,  niay  be  easily  accounted 
for ;  but  cannot  be  palliated  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
pleading  the  infirmity  of  human  nature. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  odium  iheologkuMj  or  the 
bitter  hatred  of  divines,  as  if  they  were,  above  all  men, 
implacable  in  their  resentments.  This  aspersion  might 
adhere  to  them  in  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarity.; 
but  in  the  present  times,  is  totally  inapplicable.  T)^t 
opinion  arose  from  the  unhappy  virulebce  of  contr6f- 
yersialists.  But  among  them  also,  the  chuge  admits 
of  extenuation  <x  excuse.  It  was  thrown  upon  them 
by  their  enemies ;  and  if  they  gave  any  apparent  ocear 
sion  for  it,  which  I  fear  must  bfe  acknowledged,  let  it 
be  candidly  believed,  that  their  intemperate  zeal  arose 
from  their  earnestness  and  sincerity ;  honest  qualities^ 
and  respectable  even  in  a  mistaken  cause. 

If  these,  or  any  other  circumstances  of  the  theolo- 
gical profession,  lead  to  foibles  or  faults ;  to  levities  or 
vices ;  to  pride  or  meanness  ;  it  will  be  right  to  guard 
with  double  vigilance  against  an  assault  in  the  weakest 
place.  "  Let  not  youT  good  be  evil  spoken  of,**  m  a 
scriptural  caution.     It  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  avoid 
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this  evil  in  the  church;  because  not  only  the  indiiri- 
duals  who  are  censured,  sufibr,  but  the  church  itself, 
and  those  over  whom  they  are  appointed  to  watch  as 
shepherds ;  and  before  whom  they  are  to  walk  as  ex- 
emplary guides.  Methodists  and  infidels  are  equally 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss  by  that  order 
which  is  countenanced  and  protected  by  church  and 
state.  Their  severity  is  unchristian  and  irrational: 
but,  such  i&  the  malignity  of  mankind,  that  it  is  found 
to  serve  their  cause,  by  making  proselytes  to  their 
opinions.  And  I  fear,  it  is  not  a  false  alarm,  nor  a 
needless  admonition,  to  say,  that  both  these  descrip- 
tions of  men  have  increased,  are  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished.  .But  how  diminished?  Not  by  pev- 
secution,  but  by  the  mild,  yet  irr^istible  compul- 
sion of  sound  argument,  enforced  by  a  4mlliant 
example  of  Christian  perfection.  I  must  retract  the 
word  perfection.  None  of  us  can  reach  it ;  and  woe  to 
them  who  judge  others,  whether  believers  or  unbo- 
lievers,  clergy  or  laity,  methodists  or  atheists,  with 
excessive  rigour.  All  men  are  servants  of  one  Master, 
by  whose  judgment  they  shall  stand  or  Ml.  Let  each 
judge  himself  with  severity ;  but  all  others,  with  that 
lenity,  which  himself  must  most  devoutly  wish  for,  at 
the  tribunal  of  the  righteous  Judge. 


EVENING  XXXIII. 


ON    THB    INPLUENOB    OF  THB    MEDICAL  PROFPS6ION   ON 
THB  MANNERS. 

If  great  respect  is  paid  to  speculative  science,  to 
pure  mathematics,  to  astronomy,  to  metaphysics,  to  all 
the  effects  of  ingenuity  which  terminate  in  the  sublime 
and  refined  pleasure  of  intellectual  exercise ;  how  much 
more  justly  is  it  due  to  a  science  which  prepares  itself 
by  speculation,  merely  that  it  may  descend  to  practice; 
that  it  may  learn  to  assuage  the  agojiy  of  pain,  resus- 
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jbitate  the  langour  of  sickne^Si  preserve  or  restore-  the 
impaired  senses,  render  old  age  easy,  and  lengthen  life^? 
A  speculative  philosopher,  however  excellent,  even  a 
Newton  and  a  Locke,  weighed  in  the  scales  of  reason, 
against  a  practising  phy3ician  of  skill  and  virtues  like 
those  of  a  Heberden,  or  a  Willis,  kick  the  beam  like 
the  gossamer  that  floats  in  the  air,  balanced  with  a 
wedge  of  bullion. 

As  life  abounds  with  misery,  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  men,  and  the  most  honourable 
members. of  society,  who  are  best  able  to  relieve  it 
What  avails  it  to  miserable. man  (agris  nuMrtalibus,  as 
Virgil  feelingly  expresses  it)  that  a  new  planet  is  dis- 
covered.; or  a  new  moon  belonging  tp  an  old  planet ; 
or  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  ;  or  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, c<Hifirmed  or  invalida^  1  But  it  concerns  him 
beyond  expression,  when  a  remedy  is  pointed  out  for 
the  gout,  the  stone,  a  fever;  for  blindness,  deafness, 
lameness,  madness ;  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  or 
the  lives  of  those,  in  whom  his  whole  happiness  is  in- 
volved. 

The  profession  of  a  physician  is,  therefore,  worthy  of 
high  honour,  and  will  receive  it  from  those  who  form  a 
a  just  idea  of  real  utility,  and  bestow  their  esteem,  not 
on  the  dazzling  objects  of  empty  pretension,  but  on 
that  which  confers  the  most  substantial  and  unequi- 
vocal benefit  on  the  human  race. 

Thus  noble  is  the  profession  of  medicine ;  and  the 
professors  of  it  in  England^  have  usually  acted  up  to 
its  dignity.  Deeply  learned  in  philosophy  ;  well  versed 
in  polite  letters ;  adorned  with  arts  ;.  graced  with  social 
accomplishments;  and,  above  all,  tinctured  with  hu- 
manity ;  they  have  charmed  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  conversation,  and  approached  the  sick-bed  with  the 
appearance  of  guardian  angels. 

The  common-place  wit  on  the  inutility  of  the  science. 
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and  the  naaity  and  venality  of  its  professors,  will  be 
Jittle  regarded  by  him  who  has  felt  its  benign  opera- 
tion on  himself,  oir  seen  it  displayed  with  the  skill  and 
compassion  of  a  superior  Being,  on  those  whom  he 
loTed;  in  the  hour  of  unspeakable  tribulation,  when 
hope,  the  last  friend  of  the  distressed,  began  to  spread 
her  wings,  and  prepare  for  departure :  who  has  also 
seen  the  preserver  of  a  family's  peace,  in  his  sociftl 
evening,  diffhsing  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  the  radi- 
ance of  knowledge,  with  a  gay  cheerfulness  of  heart 
and  countenance,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  spent  the  day  in  alleviating  woe. 

Who  but  must  lament  that  any  circumstances  in 
such  a  professsion,  should  lead  to  a  behaviour  exposed 
to  satire  or  ridicule  ?  But  they  say  (to  use  a  favourite 
though  rather  a  detracting  phrase  of  an  ingenious 
prelate),  they  say,  that  physicians  are  pompous,  self- 
sufficient,  affectedly  solemn,  venal,  and  unfeeling. 

The  great  respect  which  b  usually  and  very  pro- 
perly paid  to  their  directions,  by  the  anxious  persons 
who  solicit  their  assistance,  may,  perhaps,  accustom 
them  to  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  kind  of  des- 
potism. Of  the  physician  it  may  be  said,  he  rules  over 
willing  slaves  :*  and  his  air  of  self-sufficiency  and  pomp, 
though  exposed  to  the  witticism  of  the  conuc  muse, 
may  produce,  at  the  bedside  of  the  invalid,  a  beneficial 
effect.  dmMtmce  raises  in  the  patient  and  the  by- 
standers a  high  opinion  of  the  doctor;  especially 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  people.  They  have  observed 
but  little,  who  have  not  remarked,  how  much  imagina- 
tion contributes  to  give  success  to  the  curative  power 
#f  a  medicine.  If  the  pomp  and  self-sufficiency  thus 
adopted,  in  the  exercise  of  the  art,  are  likely  to  extend 
themselves  to  common  life,  they  are  in  danger  of  just 


*  Per  popolos  dat  jura  rot^Ales ;  Vime. 
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derision;  ami  therefwe^  b  teiiaiUe  j^bysidan  will  be  <m 
hki  guards  lest  a  behavbur^  whidb  on  some  oooattons, 
may  be  proper  and  useful,  should^  by  becotadiog  babi- 
tuai,  and  appearing  at  improper  tunes,  sully  a  dbuuEMuster 
wbieb  has  a  right  to  sbine  wilJft  undiimnidied  klstii^ 

The  appearance  of  mystery,  wMdi  is  often  blwiecl, 
is  not  without  good  effects  on  patients,  who^  from  It 
natural  propemty  of  huBMUi  nature,  are  apt  to  v^m- 
rate,  and  confide  in  most,  what  they  least  understands 
Many,  if  they  were  fully  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  remedies  administered,  would  despise,  and  refuse 
to  apply  them.  The  sative  and  ridicule  so  liberally,  of 
rather  iUiberaUy,  thrown  on  the  physician  fear  tihese 
appearances,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prc^^on,  is  unjust; 
and. ought  then  only  to  be  applied  to  him,  whm  he 
assnmes  them  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  and  social  Ijle. 

That  physicians  are  peculiarly  venal,  is,  I  beliefis^ 
false.  Few  can  be  named  who  do  not  give  mudi  of 
tiieir  time  and  skill  to  the  afflicted  poor,  to  tiiar  own 
profesrions,  and  to  the  clergy,  without  accepting  flie 
smallest  recompense.  Many  have  been  blown  t# 
return  great  part  of  exorbitant  fees,  given  by  the 
grateful  rich,  endeavouring  to  proportion  their  own 
remuneration  to  tlie  good  they  may  have  been  aUe  to 
do,  and  the  attendance  they  have  been  obliged  to  give* 
But  the  assumption  of  a  profession  will  not  alter  a 
radical  disposition  of  the  heart  Some  among  the 
medical  class,  as  well  as  in  all  other  classes,  are  natu* 
raUy  covetous ;  and  the  meanness  and  harpy  avarioe  of 
a  few,  has  unjustiy  been  suffered  to  fix  a  mark  dTdis* 
grace  on  all.  The  common  fee  of  a  physician,  oonsi* 
daring  the  expence  of  hb  education,  and  that  he  sella 
no  medicine,  is  moderate ;  nor  can  he  be  blamed,  who 
accepts,  under  the  guidance  of  discretion  and  humamty, 
the  recompense  of  an  employment  by  which  Imnself, 
and  perhaps  a  family,  are  to  be  supported. 
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That  medical  men  are  unfeeling^  is  an  opinion^ 
mhidi  anies  from  their  codnass  and  di^assiotiate 
^portment  in  the  midst  of  deep  distress.  But  this 
command  of  their  feelings  is  a  prime  excellence  in 
their  character*  WhUe  all  around  them  are  embar- 
rassed and  debilitated  by  sorrow,  they  are  called  upon 
to  act  with  wisdom  and  judgment  Were  they  to 
swk  under  sympathy,  the  patient  whom  they  came  to 
yeUeve,  must  be  neglected,  or  attended  to  with  facul- 
ties deranged,  confused,  and  unable  to  prescribe  mtk 
decision. 

But  still  it  must  be  allowed,  that  an  halntual  sight 
of  distress,  diminishes  sensibility.  Physicians,  there* 
fore,  who  act  with  humaiiity,  as  the  greater  part 
certainly  do,  are  the  more  to  be  esteemed,  mkce  ihej 
counteract  the  ^ect  of  their  famUiarily  with  scenes  ef 
suffering,  by  liie  control  of  their  reason.  If  without 
feeing,  they  act  with  all  the  kind  attention  which 
feeling  would  cause,  combined  with  the  steadiness  of 
oool  judgment,  which  excessive  feeling  might  shake, 
ihey  are  entitled  to  the  praise,  which  mere  animal  or 
instinctive  sensibility  can  never  deserve. 

I  do  not  find  any  peculiar  failing  originating  frcHU 
the  circumstances  of  the  profession,  in  the  character  of 
tibe  physidan;  and  those  which  are  alleged  by  pre^ 
judice  and  vulgarity,  are  either  non-entities,  or  sudi 
infirmities  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  all  men.  If  there  is  any 
thing  singular  in  this  profession,  it  is  singulfO*  inge- 
nuity, singular  politeness,  and  singular  beneficence.  As 
to  die  empirical  tribe,  the  disgrace  of  society;  the 
reverse  of  every  thmg  said  in  praise  of  die  physician, 
will,  in  general,  be  applicable  to  them ;  and  it  must  be 
the  wish  of  all  benevolent  men,  that  the  deceptions 
which  they  obtrude  on  afflicted  poverty  and  ignorance> 
were  by  authority  of  law,  cognizable  by  a  court  of 
sworn  i^ysicians,  and  punishable  by  a  severe  penalty. 
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There  are  few  greater  abuses  in  a  community,  than 
that  of  picking  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  ahready 
distressed  by  penury  and  disease  united ;  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  applying  where  relief  might  be  obtained, 
by  holding  out  specious  pretensions  corrobontfed  by 
false  and  venal  testimonies.  The  ridicule  and  censure 
which  have  been  unjustly  thrown  on  the  physicians, 
are  justly  due  to  the  quack-doctors*  They  are,  indeed, 
pompous,  self-sufficient,  affisctedly  solemn,  venal,  and 
unfeeling  with  a  vengeance.  If  there  were  a  tribunal 
at  which  the  assumption  of  doctor's  degrees  could  be 
investigated,  it  might  be  serviceable  in  detecting  and 
exposing  one  mode  of  deceit,  by  which  ignorant  empi- 
rics impose  on  vulgar  credulity. 

Surgeons  and  apotibecaries  r^ularly  trained  and  im- 
proved by  experience,  may  certainly  take  a  rank  next 
to  the  physician.  Their  skill  and  humanity  in  the  pre- 
sent sgQ,  entitle  them  to  a  more  honourable  place  in 
society,  than  they  have  formerly  been  allowed.  Men 
of  sense  are  not  guided  in  their  judgment  by  an  ap- 
pellation. Surgeons  ancf  apothecaries  enjoying  and 
using  the  opportunities  for  improvement,  which,  in 
these  times,  are  affi>rded  more  plentifully  than  ever, 
become,  in  effect,  and  in  the  Uberal  sense  of  the  term, 
physicians.  From  their  extensive  researches,  and  from 
their  general  intercourse  in  families,  their  minds  are  as 
enlightened,  and  their  conversation  as  polite  and  agree- 
able, as  those  of  any  order  in  the  community. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
doing  justice  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  by  ac- 
knowledging that  much  of  that  superior  excellence 
which  distinguishes  the  medical  classes  in  all  their 
branches,  throughout  Great  Britain,  is  derived  from 
the  instruction  it  aflfords.  Edinburgh,  as  a  place  of 
medical  education,  has  confessedly  surpassed,  not  tmly 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  the  universities  of  all 
Europe. 
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EVENING  XXXIV: 

ON  THB  INPLUBNOB  OF  THB  PROFB8810N  OF  THB  LAW 
ON  THB  MANNBR8. 

Law^  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages^  fonns  a  stately 
and  massy  pOe,  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  feeling  a  reverential  regard,  resembling,  in 
some  degree,  religious  adoration.  The  aggregated  de- 
cisions of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  augmented,  re^ 
trenched,  corrected  by  the  cautious  hand  of  experience, 
and  at  last  confirmed  and  compacted  by  the  slow  but 
powerful  operation  of  time,  demand  an  admiration  of 
their  excellence,  and  an  acquiescence  in  their  wisdom, 
almost  equal  to  the  implicit  submission  paid  to  revela- 
tions from  on  High. 

Those  men,  therefore,  in  society,  whose  office  it  is  to 
preserve  the  law,  to  expound  it,  and  to^  administer  it, 
deserve,  if  they  execute  their  office  well,  to  wear  the 
robe  of  distinction,  and  to  be  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  prince.  While  they  poise  the  scales  of  equity, 
and  wield  the  sword  of  justice,  let  them  wear  the  wreath 
of  civic  honour. 

But  a  truce  with  the  flights  of  imaginary  perfection. 
Law,  however  pure  and  excellent  in  itself,  is  but  a  dead 
letter,  till  it  is  called  into  life  by  the  activity  of  man ; 
of  man,  weak  in  his  nature,  corrupt  in  his  will,  and 
prone  to  pervert  the  best  things  for  the  narrow  pm> 
poses  of  selfish  advantage.  -. 

Law  constitutes  a  venal  profession,  in  which  the  sub- 
lime views  of  equity  are  often  obscured  and  lost,  in  the 
misty  mazes  of  chicane.  Cunning,  as  often  as  wisdom, 
assiunes  the  office  of  interpretation,  and,  by  successful 
subtilty,  rises  to  high  honours  among  men,  and  enjoys 
the  recompense  of  that  wisdom  which  she  has  ingeni- 
ously aped,  though  she  could  not  equal.  The  great 
lawyers,  who  have  reached  the  highest  honours  of 
the  profession,  and  been  ennobled,  began  their  career 
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as  advocates  at  the  tribunal*  As  advocates,  their  study 
was  not  so  much  tp  pmnt  out  the  law  as  \b  really  ex* 
isted,  as  to  sophisticate  the  letter^  and  misrepresent  the 
8|>irit  of  it#  in  order  to  serve  the  tenq[Kirary  purpose  of 
the  client  who  paid  the  fee.  As  hired  advocates,  they 
Were  obliged  in  honour  (a  sort  of  honour  whidi  binds 
even  highwaymen)  to  defend,  with  all  their  knowledge 
and  eloqi^nce,  the  cause  they  undertook,  whether  right 
or  wrong;  and  thus  a  plausible  sophistry  was  often  of 
higher  value,  and  more  ardently  studied,  than  truth, 
?eason,  law,  or  equity.  To  gain  the  cauae  was  the  ob- 
ject ;  not  to  illustrate  law ;  not  to  do  justice  between 
mlm  and  man ;  but  to  gain  the  cause  $— which  was,  in 
effect,  to  gain  popularity,  employments,  riches,  office, 
and  perhaps,  at  last,  titular  distinction. 

But  minds  thus  habituated  to  sophistry,  are  in  danger 
of  suflfering  cunning  to  become  their  predominant  qua- 
lity, conspicuous  in  every  part  of  life.  Having  found 
it  successful  in  their  profession,  they  infer  its  efficacy  in 
the  conunerce  of  society,  in  common  intercourse,  and 
in  familiar  conversation.  But  cunning,  it  has  long  been 
observed,  b  not  compatible  with  greatness  of  mind,  or 
^mprehensive  wisdom ;  and  it  is  remarkaUe,  that  the 
most  successful  advocates  at  the  bar,  have  not  usually 
been  the  best  ministers  of  3tate,  members  of  parliament, 
magistrates,  patriots,  or  men. 

Great  cunning  is,  indeed,  scarcely  compatible  with 
strict  honesty.  It  tempts  to  the  violation  of  it  by 
pointing  out  the  means  and  by  suggesting  the  chances 
of  impunity.  Characters,  therefore,  in  the  law,  which 
have  been  admired  for  ability,  have  often  been  viewed 
with  suspicion,  on  the  points  of  integrity  and  principle. 
The  appearances  of  them  have  been  supposed  1^  the 
world  to  be  adopted  from  the  same  cunning  which  has 
regulated  every  part  of  their  conduct,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  riches  and  honours.     Few  famious  advocates 
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and  practismg  lawyers^  therefore^  considering  the  great 
nnmbers  in  the  profession,  are  ranked  among  the  great 
bene&ctors  of  mankind.  After  their  deaths  and  when 
the  interested  individuals^  who  have  been  served  by 
their  conning,  have  been  silenced  by  the  universid 
Leveller^they  have  been  considered  as  little  more  than 
^  artful  fabricators  of  their  own  fortune."*  No  idea 
has  been  attached  to  them,  in  the  least  resembling  such 
as  are  affixed  to  the  character  of  the  Solons,the  Lycurgi, 
the  Numa,  and  the  Minos*s  of  antiquity. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  standing  proof  of  the  little  intrinsic 
value  of  human  honours,  that  they  have  been  lavished^ 
with  pecufiar  profusion,  on  a  profession  singularly  sel- 
fish, and  singularly  disposed  to  injure  the  great  inte^ 
rests  of  society,  for  the  advantage  of  particulars.  But 
its  success  in  the  world  is  easily  accounted  for.  It 
makes  cordial  firiends,  by  serving  secular  purposes ;  by 
securing  victory  in  doubtful  rivalries;  by  assisting  men 
in  things  which  they  are  apt  to  deem  paramount  to  all, 
in  the  great  contests  for  riches,  power,  and  honour. 
The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  renders  it,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner,  an  mstrument  to  his 
avarice  and  ambition,  in  being  made  to  beiid,  like  a 
leaden  rule,  to  the  wishes  and  views  of  every  bountiful 
employer. 

But  if  the  profession  of  the  law  has  this  corrupting 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  advocates,  men  usually 
improved  by  a  liberal  education,  and  elevated  by  nobler 
views,  how  baneful  must  be  its  operation  on  the  lower 
practitioners  t  how  much  more  so  on  the  petty foggers; 
men,  low  in  rank,  low  in  principle,  and  low  in  educa- 
tion!  But  here  I  will  observe  a  tender  silence.  I  am 
unwilling  to  inflame  that  odium,  which  confounding 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  has  branded  the  whole 

Faber  quisque  fortunse  euac.    Cic. 
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tribe  with  charges  of  dapUdty,  mtnagement,  artificei 
and  trickishnesSy  approaching  to  the  imputation  of 
arrant  knavery.  I  mean  not  to  satirise,  but  to  admo* 
nish.  If  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  loweor 
parts  of  the  profession,  which  tempt  to  a  diongenuous, 
over-reaching,  crooked  conduct,  let  the  professors  be 
doubly  guarded  against  them,  as  men,  in  the  first  place; 
and  in  the  second,  as  men,  in  a  profistsion*  It  is  certiun, 
that  a  fair  character,  exclusively  of  all  ideas  of  the 
loveliness  and  virtue  of  rectitude,  is  the  most  condu- 
cive to  success  in  the  buriness  of  an  attorney*  And 
let  no  prospect  of  presaak  gain  tempt  a  man  to  hazard 
an  imputation  on  his  character ;  a  loss,  which  the  gaioi 
of  dbh<mest  practice  can  never  compensate. 

The  letter  of  the  law  allows  many  things  which  are 
extremely  hard,  if  not  strictly  unjust.  Those  who  are 
obliged  to  act  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  unfortunately 
incur  a  blame  in  such  cases,  which  is  certainly  not 
their  due.  But  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity,  who 
values  his  character  and  conscience,  will  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  such  practice  as  leads  to  the  doing 
what  is  rigid,  under  the  sanction  of  what  is  lawful. 
Petty  litigation  affords  very  dangerous  temptations 
to  the  conmiission  of  cruelty,  the  suppression  of  truth, 
the  propagation  of  scandal,  and  the  support  of  plausible 
falsehood.  Men  whose  natural  dispositions  and  ac- 
quired principles  reprobate  such  things,  are  sometimes 
ensnared  into  them  by  the  untoward  circumstances  of 
their  professional  employment.  The  world  should 
make  some  allowances  for  a  conduct,  which  though  far 
from  laudable,  is  rendered,  by  the  entanglements  of  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  business,  not  easy  tp  be 
avoided. 

Unnecessary  reserve  and  caution  are  observed  to 
mark  the  conversation  of  many  in  this  profession ;  a 
jeserve  and  caution  acquired  by  attending  to  the  force 
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of  wdttb  in  legal  instrumeuts^  and  the  various  meiming 
that  are  often  given  to  iittb  or  no  meaning  in  courts 
of  judicature.  But  these  frigid  qualities  cast  a  damp 
on  the  ardour  of  cordial  femiKiurity,  give  an  alarm  of 
design^  and  either  shut  up  the  mouths  of  the  company 
or  render  the  discourse  stiffi  formal^  and  insincere,  fitmi 
a  superfluity  of  circumspection* 

A  disposition  to  wrangle,  contradict,  and  controvert 
opinions  on  trifling  subjects  ;  to  ai^e,  not. on  points 
of  real  consequence,  but  about  a  pin's  point ;  a  capti- 
ousness,  a  dictat<»rial  air,  a  supercilious  insolence,  and  a 
perpetual  attempt  at  wit,  derived  from  imitating  emi- 
nent counsellors  at  the  bar,  often  spoil  the  conversation 
of  men  who,  from  their  evident  talents  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  might  be  expected  to  furnish  improving 
topics  of  friendly  discourse.  But  these  are  foibfes  little 
to  be  regarded  in  men,  who  preserve  theur  characters 
in  weighter  matters,  free  from  just  reproach. 

And  notwithstanding  the  dangers  peculiar  to  the 
business  of  an  advocate,  and  the  practice  of  an  attorney, 
therear6,doubtless,alarge minority, who  overcome  th^ 
all ;  who  walk  through  the  masses  of  a  wilderness,  widi- 
out  deviating  into  crooked  paths,  without  wounding 
themselves  with  the  brambles,  or  defiling  themselves 
with  the  mire.      . 

EVENING  XXXV. 

ON   THB   INFLUENCE   OP  THE   MILITARY   PROFESSION  ON 
'     THE  MANNERS,  WITH  A  GENERAL  CONCLUSION  ON  THB 
SUBJECT. 

Notwithstanding  the  historian  r(kM)rds,  with  all  the 
dignity  of  language,  the  achievements  of  the  warrior ; 
the  orator  celebrates  him  in  the  most  splendid  pane- 
gyric ;  the  poet  adds  new  brilliancy  to  his  character, 
by  the  colours  of  fancy,  and  the  graces  of  diction ;  yet 
that  state  of  war  which  gives  opportunities  for  all  this 
display  of  glory,  cannot  but  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  phi- 
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]oMaj^  and  religioD,  not  only  the  calamity^  but  tho 
disgrace  of  hmnan  nature.  Neither  the  purposes  of 
r^;al  ambition^  nor  the  pretences  of  politkal  interest 
Msui  national  aggrandiaement,  nothing,  but  inevitable 
necessity  and  self-<defence,  can  justify  a  state  of  war ; 
that  state^  whidi  spreads  misery  and  desolation,  and 
instigates  poor  short-sighted  and  short-lived  fellow- 
.  creatures  to  cut  o£F  each  other,  as  far  as  they  are  able> 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  which  God  placed  them 
to  be  happy. 

But  in  vain  do  reason  and  philosophy  lift  iq>  their 
voices  amidst  the  tumultuous  din  of  dis^ered  passions. 
War  alwap  subsisted  on  some  part  of  the  globe,  and 
will  probably  continue,  while  false  politics  and  corrupt 
and  maUgnant  passions  predommate,  and  while  the 
vices  of  men  require  a  scourge. 

Men  in  the  miliiary  profession  are  not  culpable  for 
the  existence  of  a  state  which  they  found  estabUshed 
before  they  were  bom,  and  which  it  is  not  in  their 
power,  if  it  were  their  inclination,  to  alter.  Their 
profession  has  always  been  deemed  one  of  the  most 
honourable.  As  things  are  constituted,  and  as  they 
have  generally  conducted  themselves,  their  claim  to 
honour  may,  I  believe,  remain  undisputed.  While  we 
lament  that  such  an  order  of  men  should  have  been 
found  necessary,  we  may  freely  bestow  that  praise 
which  the  virtues  of  individuals  engaged  in  it  deserve* 

Courage  is,  obviously,  a  prime  requisite  in  this  pro- 
fession. It  has,  of  course,  been  cultivated,  encouraged, 
and  displayed  by  it  in  high  perfection.  But  courage, 
when  it  does  not  arise  from  animal  insensibility,  is  cont 
nected  vrith  every  generous  virtue.  The  soldier  has 
therefore  been  distinguished  for  openness,  honouTi 
truth,  and  liberality.  To  the  solid  virtues,  he  has  also 
fidded  the  high  polish  of  urbane  and  easy  manners. 
His  various  commerce  with  the  living  world  has  rub* 
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bedoffthoUe  asperities^  and  extended  that  narrowness^ 
which  too  often  adhere  to.  the  virtuous  recluse.  And 
perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  exhibit  human  naturae  in  a  more 
ami^le  and  honourable  light,  than  it  appears  in  the 
alccomplished  soldier ;  in  the  soldier,  fully  prepared  for 
his  profession  by  a  liberal  education,  and  finished, 
through  the  favourable  circumstances  of  it,  by  all  those 
qualities  which  render  men  generous  in  principle,  and 
agreeable  in  conversation. 

But  all  the  professions  are  found  to  have  some  cir- 
cumstances unfavourable,  as  well  as  favourable,  to 
rectitude  and  propriety;  some  peculiar  temptations 
which  lead  imperceptibly,  without  uncommon  caution, 
to  elTor,  absurdity,  and  vice.  I  endeavour  to  point 
them  out,  not  with  a  desire  to  disgrace,  but  to  add  new 
honours  to  the  profession,  and  to  render  what  sullies 
tiiem  more  conspicuous,  that  it  may  be  more  easily 
avoided.  He  who  fixes  a  buoy  over  a  rock  or  a  quicks 
sand,  does  not  intimate  by  it,  that  navigation  is  not  to 
be  followed  or  encouraged ;  but  by  pointing  out  local 
hnd  partial  danger,  facilitates  and  secures  the  increase 
and  success  of  navigation. 

^  The  profession  of  a  soldier  naturally  leads  to  the 
Cultivation  of  bodily  strength,  agility,  and  grace.  But 
h  great  attention  to  the  body,  especially  at  an  early 
age,  may  preclude  that  attention  to  the  mind  whidi  is 
necessary  to  solid  improvement.  There  is  therefore 
danger,  lest  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  letters,  or 
even  ignorance  of  a  very  disgraceful  kind,  should  be  a 
characteristic  of  a  great  number  in  the  profession. 
But  ignorance  must  always  lower  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  It  may  also  lead  to  a  variety  of  folKes^ 
scl&roely  to  be  avoided  by  him  who,  possessing  a  great 
deal  of  leisure,  knows  not  how  to  employ  it  in  the 
amusements  of  a  library,  or  in  the  conversation  of  in- 
telligent society. 
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.  But  exclusively  of  the  general  knowledge,  which,  in 
the  present  age,  is  necessary  to  all  who  support  with 
consistency,  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  professional  science  required  to  form  the 
accomplished  soldier.  Many  parts  of  mathematics, 
tactics,  fortification,  geography,  and  modem  history, 
those  parts  more  particularly  which  describe  battles 
and  sieges,  are  no  less  necessary  to  make  an  officer, 
than  his  conunission. 

The  lives  of  great  generals  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  mean  to  arrive  at  a  distinguished 
height  in  military  excellence.  The  writers  on  the 
art  military  (scriptores  de  re  miliiari)  both  ancient  and 
modem,  will  also  claim  a  considerable  share  of  his  ap- 
plication. 

The  art  of  drawing  must  be  singularly  useful  to  the 
soldier ;  forming,  if  he  has  any  natural  turn  to  it,  a 
most  pleasing  amusement,  and  a  very  valuable  quali« 
fication  for  the  exercise  of  his  profesision. 

The  soldier  who  neglects  all  these,  to  attend  solely 
to  external  grace  and  bodily  exercise,  must  have  a 
mind  empty  of  every  solid  attainment,  and  open  to  the 
admission  of  vanity  and  vice.  And  there  is  great 
danger  lest  he  should  neglect  them,  arising  from  the 
uncommon  temptations  to  gaiety  and  disisipation  which 
surround  his  profession.  Acceptable  to  all  companies^ 
caressed  by  the  gay,  and  admired  by  the  fair,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  lively 
scene  before  him,  to  devote  it  to  study  and  contempla- 
tion. He  is  in,  peculiar  danger  of  falling  into  licenti- 
ousness and  libertinism.  Experience  has  confirmed 
what  speculation  has  suggested.  All  the  dissolute 
manners  of  idleness,  habits  of  excessive  drinking  and 
debauchery ;  habits  of  gaming,  swearing,  expence,  and 
contracting  debt,  have  too  often  disgraced  a  profes- 
sion, which  men  have  ever  been  inclined  to  treat  with 
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honour;  aAd  rendered  a  mode  of  life^  which  is  at  hest 
exposed  to  many  evils  and  inconveniences^  infinitely 
more  uncomfortable^  by  pecuniary  distress  and  bodily 
disease. 

The  naval  officer  must  be  comprehended  under  the 
military  profession.  The  sun  in  his  whole  progress 
through  ihe  heavens  does  not  behold  a  class  of  meii 
more  uniformly  generous,  manly,  and  brave,  than  the 
accomplished  British  sailor.  But  the  circumstances  of 
his  profession,  resembling  in  many  respects  those  of 
the  land  officer,  lead  to  a  disregard  of  prudence  and 
sobriety,andall  those  unostentatious  virtues  of  economy, 
which,^^m  the  exuberant  generosity  of  his  noble  heart, 
he  is  apt  to  dispise  as  narrow,  spiritless,  and  unbe- 
coming his  character.  The  consequence,  however,  of 
neglecting  them,  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  in  all 
professions,  embarrassment,  distress,  ill  health,  and  un^ 
easy  reflecldon. 

I  have  now,  according  to  my  design,  taken  a  cursory 
view  of  the  four  professions ;  those  of  divinity,  of  phy- 
sic, of  law,  and  of  arms.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  a  few  evils,  which  the  circumstances  attending  each 
of  them  have  a  natural  tendency  to  produce ;  and  this 
I  have  done,  not  with  the  malignant  purpose  of  expo* 
mkg  or  reviling  them,  but  with  the  well-intended  aim 
of  admonishing  young  men  of  the  danger,  that  it  may 
be  more  easily  avoided. 

To  confirm  my  idea  that  particular  professbns  are 
subject  to  peculiar  errors,  arising  firom  their  circum- 
stances, I  shall  close  the  subject  with  quoting  a  passage 
from  Dr.  Powel's  Discourses  on  the  Vices  incident  to 
an  academical  life. 

**  There  are, "  says  he,  ^  writers  of  some  reputation 
in  physic,  who  have  undertaken  to  explain,  to  what 
particular  diseases  men  are  exposed  by  each  profession 
and  employment.    Whatever  their  success  has  been» 
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thdlr  deiBign  was  certainly  good ;  and  if  the  attempt 
is  not  too  difficult,  it  will  be  useful  to  pursue  tke  saiM 
plan  in  our  moral  inquiries.  We  freqijientiy  exiiort 
every  man  to  observe  with  care,  the  complexion  and 
temper  of  his  soul,  and  to  apply  all  nich  remedies  as 
may  either  prevent  or  palliate  those  disorders  to  whidi 
his  natural  constitution  itiakes  him  subject.  Bttt  every 
man  is  not  able  to  judge  of  lus  own  dispositions ;  and 
what  we  call  nature,  is  more  often  habit.  It  woiildbewell 
therefore,  if  we  could  assist  the  dilig»it  aeardier  of  his 
heart,  by  shewing  him  what  vices  usually  accompany 
his  situation  and  circumstances.  He  will  more  easSy 
discover  his  own  personal  diaracter,  if  he  is  aoquiunted 
with  that  of  the  rank  or  order  to  whidi  he  belongs. 

''  Very  little  pains  have  been  employed  by  any  moral 
writers  to  this  purpose.  They  have  told  us^  periiap^ 
what  are  the  faults  of  youth  and  of  age,  what  the 
dangers  of  riches  and  poverty  ;  but  if  any  thing  has 
been  said  concerning  the  characters  of  particular  pro- 
fessions, it  has  been  by  the  satirist,  not  the  sericMas 
moralist."* 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  adopt  his  conclusion,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  my  preceding  observations. 

"  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  it  may  be  asked,  to  fly 
fixxm  stations  where  our  virtue  and  happiness  are  ex^ 
posed  to  so  many  dangers  ?  Alas !  whither  shall  we 
fly  ?  What  place,  what  scene  of  life  can  promise  us  se- 
curity? Each  condition  is  surrounded  with  di£Perent 
indeed,  but  almost  equal  difficulties.  Each,  too,  has  its 
peculiar  advantage  to  compensate  those  difficulties^ 
and  possibly  none  may  have  greater  than  our  own.  Nor 
are  the  foregoing  observations  to  be  understood  so 
strictly,  as  if  they  never  failed  in  any  instanee.  Let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  tibe  incident  to  an  order,  must  ne* 
cessarily  adhere  to  all  the  individuals  who  compose  it 
Few  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  hit  by  every  weapon 
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which  the  enemy  aims  against  them.  And  some,  p^ 
haps  either  by  the  natural  activity  and  vigour  of  their 
minds,  may  avoid,  or  with  the  shield  of  reason  and  rer 
ligion,  may  repel  them  all.  If  this  were  impossible,  the 
inquiry  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  would  be  use«- 
less.  These  reflections  can  serve  no  other  purpose,  but 
that,  knowing  to  what  vices  our  situation  inclines  u», 
we  may^  by  continual  efforts  and  firm  resolutbns,  bend 
all  our  faculties  towards  the  opposite  virtues ;  and  hav- 
ing extricated  ourselves  from  ^e  sins  which  must  easily 
beset  us,  may  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us.*" 

EVENING  XXXVI. 

ON   TUB  AMUSEM RNT  OF  ARGHBRY,  AND  OTHER  DIVBR; 

SIONS. 

As  in  every  opulent  and  peaceful  country,  a  great 
part  of  mankind  live  in  the  world  principally  to  take 
their  pastime  in  it ;  it  is  happy  when  a  taste  prevails 
for  such  amusements  as,  while  they  add  grace,  health, 
and  vigour  to  the  body,  have  no  tendency  to  enfeeble 
and  corrupt  the  mind.  The  revival  of  archery  has 
lately  received  the  sanction  of  fashion ;  and  fortu- 
nately, it  is  a  diversion  which  deserves,  at  the  same 
time,  the  approbation  of  reason.  It  is  manly,  without 
partaking  of  ferocity ;  it  is  pleasing  though,  at  the 
same  time,  most  remote  from  the  pleasures  of  effemi- 
nacy. It  deserves  encouragement,  that  it  may  coun- 
temct,  on  one  hand,  the  prevalence  of  a  pugilistic 
taste ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  an  enervating  delight  in 
domestic  games  of  chance. 

The  amusement  of  tennis  ought  also  to  be  encou- 
raged, as  an  exercise ;  since  it  is  capable  of  being  en- 
joyed in  the  worst  weather,  and  the  worst  seasons ;  and 
in  England  there  is  so  much  bad  weather,  and  so 
long  a  winter,  that  archery  can  be  pursued  "but  for  a 
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short  time  in  tlie  whole  year.  Tennis,  or  ihepiUeludus 
is  a  truly  classical  game ;  highly  esteemed  by  the  most 
respectaible  Greeks  and  Romans ;  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, Herodotus,  Pliny,  Horace ;  and  recommended  by 
Gralen  as  one  of  the  most  salutary  exercises.  It  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ball,  the  little  implement 
which  has  afforded  so  much  health  and  pleasure,  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Aganella,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  of  Corcyra,  who  presented  the  first  she 
ever  made,  with  directions  how  to  use  it,  to  the  prin- 
cess Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Aldnous.  Whether  it 
required  much  genius  to  invent  it,  is  a  disquisition  into 
which  I  shall  not  enter,  lest  it  should  terminate  in  de- 
traction from  the  beautiful  Aganella.  Her  memory  is 
entitled  to  be  a  toast  of  the  cricketers  and  tennis 
players,  without  any  such  invidious  inquiry 

Hawking  was  once  as  much  in  fashion  as  archery  is 
at  present.  No  country  gentleman  could  well  main- 
tain his  right  to  that  character  without  a  hawk  on  his 
fist.  But  it  was  an  expensive,  a  dangerous,  and  a 
troublesome  diversion.  The  sportsmen,  while  their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  birds  in  the  air,  often  found 
themselves  plunged  into  a  ditch  or  a  horse-pond. 

There  is  a  pretty  diversion  said,  in  the  Relations  of 
Sir  Anthony  Sherlies,  to  have  been  followed  hy  the 
Persian  kings,  which  may  be  called  hawking  in  minia- 
ture. Sparrows,  instead  of  hawks,  are  reclaimed,  as 
the  term  is,  or  broken  in,  and  taught  to  fly  after  but- 
terflies, and  bring  them  to  their  masters.  If  our  Eng- 
lish sparrows  could  be  rendered  equally  docile,  which 
I  much  doubt,  it  would  be  a  delightful  summer  amuse- 
ment for  the  ladies  in  the  flower-gardens,  and  a  very 
useful  employment  for  those  students  in  natural  his- 
tory, who  admire  and  collect  insects  of  the  papiliona-^ 
ceous  tribe. 

Angling  seems  never  to  have  been  a  very  fashionable 
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amusement,  though  very  ardently  pursued  by  its  voti- 
ries.    Some  degree  of  cruelty  attending  it,  has  contri- 
'tnited  to  bring  it  into  disrepute.     It  requires  a  gre^t 
'  degree  of  stillness,  silence,  patience;  and  a  skill  and 
discernment  in  times,  seasons,  waters,  baits,  weatheir, 
and  many  minute  articles  which  fashionable  people 
of  pleasure  are  not  very  wifling  to  exercise.     For  the 
consolation  of  anglers  I  will  cite  a  passage  on  their  art 
from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    *'  Plutarch," 
says  he,  ''  speaks  against  all  fishing,  as  a  filthy,  base, 
illiberal  employment,  having  neither  wit  nor  perspi- 
cacity in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour.     But  he  that  shall 
consider  the  variety  of  baits  for  all  seasons,  and  the 
pretty  devices  which  our  anglers  have  invented,  pecu- 
liar lines,  false  flies,  several  sleights,  &c.  will  say  that 
it  deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study 
and  perspicacity  as  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore many  of  them  ;  because  hawking  and  hunting  are 
very  laborious;  much  riding,  and  many  dangers  ac- 
company them ;  but  this  is  still  and  quiet;   and  if  so 
be  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome 
Walkby  the  brook  side,  pleasant  shade  by  the  sweet 
silver  streams ;  he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet  smells  of 
fine  fresh  meadow  flowers ;  he  hears  the  melodious 
harmony  of  birds ;  he  sees  the  swans,  herons,  and  many 
other  fowl,  with  their  brood,  which  he  thinketh  better 
than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns,  aiid  all  the 
sport  that  they  can  make.** 

Angling  certainly  excites  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those 
who  pursue  it  earnestly,  as  much  as  any  other  of  the 
sports ;  and  therefore  answers  all  the  purposes  of  rural 
Aversion';  and  as  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,  I  am  afridd 
none  of  the  sports  are  more  entitled  to  an  exemption 
frotii  it.  Angling,  however,  on  many  accounts,  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  fashionable  sport;  and  is  justly 
called,  in  the  title  of  the  best  book  upon  it,  4he  Con- 
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templative  Man's  Recreation.  It  is  conducted  in  silence 
.  and  solitude ;  it  makes  no  ostentatious  appearance ;  it 
seldom  displays  agility,  grace,  or  strength,  and  there- 
fore is  not  accommodated  to  the  views  of  those^  who 
seek  their  pleasure  in  the  eyes  of  their  observers. 

To  archery  no  cruelty  can  be  objected.  Nothing  is 
killed ;  nothing  is  hunted.  There  is  in  it  trial  of  skill 
which  excites  a  pleasing  emulation ;  and  hc^e  and  fear 
are  gently,  and  therefore  agreeably,  agitated.  There 
is  also  an  elegance  in  the  instruments,  and  a  plea^ng 
imitation  of  old  English  manners  in  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  bowmen.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
nation  will  soon  have  a  large  army  of  archers,  and  I 
wish  it  may  have  no  occasion  for  any  other. 

The  revival  of  a  taste  for  archery  has  revived  an  at- 
tention to  an  old  book  which  used  to  sleep  on  the 
shelves,  and  to  be  disturbed  by  none  but  a  few  literary 
virtuosi ;  the  Toxophilus  of  Ascham.  It  has  of  late 
been  much  read  by  those  who  hoped  to  improve  th^ 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  by  its 
instructions.  In  this,  I  believe,  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Manual  dexterity  is  chiefly  improved  by 
practice.  Theory  and  written  directions  oftener  puzde 
than  explain,  when  they  are  implied  to  arts  which  are 
most  effectually  advanced  to  perfection,  by  what  is 
called  a  knack,  or  an  habitual  facility  ^rived  from  re- 
peated and  mechanical  experience. 

But  Ascham's  book  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
schalar,  not  only  as  a  curious,  but  as  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen ;  for  excellent  it  may  be  proved,  if  the  time  of 
its  appearance  is  taken  into  consideration.  Ascham 
formed  his  style  on  the  model  of  the  ancients.  Accusr 
tomed  to  write  Latin,  he  caught  the  rhythm  of  classical 
compositicm^  and  transferred  it  to  his  own  language. 
He  made  a  great  effort  in  reaching  the  excellence  he 
attained ;  since  his  own  country  afforded  him  no  good 
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models.  He  who^  under  such  disadvantages^  could 
write  so  good  a  style^  most  have  been  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary ability.  But  though  I  deem  his  style 
excellent  as  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  as  an  early 
effi>rt  in  English  literature ;  yet,  I  am  sensible,  that 
those  who  hare  been  only  conrersant  with  the  polished 
language  of  late  writers,  will  condemn  it  as  stiff, 
formal,  awkwM'd,  and  pedantic.  It  has,  on  many  OC" 
canons,  a  just  right  to  these  epithets.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  strong,  forcible,  nervous,  and  emphatic. 
But  when  I  number  him  among  the  successful  imi- 
tators of  the  ancients,  I  mean  that  he  is  such  an  imi- 
tator as  that  builder  would  be,  who  after  seeing  the 
marble  remains  of  antiquity  at  Rome,  should  come 
home  and  erect  structures,  similar  in  form,  with  brick 
or  with  wooden  materials.  Aschanf  s  School-master  is 
in  many  parts,  more  eloquent  than  his  Toxophilus. 

The  Toxophilus  of  Ascham  suggests  an  idea  that  the 
author  was  himself  a  great  lover  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 
But  I  think  it  rather  doubtful,  whether  so  severe  a 
scholar  was  greatly  addicted  to  an  amusement,  which, 
however  it  was  honoured  at  codrt,  was  considered  in 
those  times  as  too  light  and  trifling  for  a  scholar.  I 
rather  think  poor  Ascham  wrote  solely  on  this  Subject 
from  the  mercenarf  motive  of  attaining  a  pension  from 
the  eighth  Henry.  There  are  several  passages  in  his 
letters  which  led  directly  to  this  surmise.  '*  I  wrote 
■By  Toxophihis,''  says  he,  ^  not  so  much  with  a  design 
io  do  boBOUr  to  Mrchery,  or  to  direct  the  practice  of  it, 
aa  to  try  tbe  experiment,  whether  the  treatise  might 
not  knpfo?«  my  circumstances,  which  are  low  indeed, 
lower  dian  the  common  condition  of  the  studious ;  for 
I  found  that  several  persons  had  received  very  great 
favours  from  his  Majesty,  as  rewards  for  their  skill  in 
archery.** 
Ascham  was  not  disappointed.     The  king  gave  him 
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a  pensiQDi  of  ten  pounds  a-year^  estimated  as,  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  at  die  present  period.  It  is  a  melancholy 
reflection^  that  he  might  have  lived  and  ilied  in  ex- 
treme penury^  notwithstanding  his  great  naerits.in  yarir 
ous  departments  of  learning,  if  he  had  not  sagacipusly 
Written  on  a  subject  which  drew  the  attention  of  tbe 
king,  and  gratified  his  prevailing  taste.  Ascham  in 
this  instance,  proved  hinouself  a  good  toxophiUte.  He 
took  a  good  aim,  shot  with  strength  and  skilly  and 
fixed  his  arrow  in  the  target.  All  honest  bowmen  must 
wbh  that  he  had  lived  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune  longer. 
But  he  was  a  valetudinarian,  like  most  of  the  laborious 
students  of  his  day,  and  died  at  fifty-three.  Had  he 
practised  the  art  which  he  commepded,  a  little  more^ 
he  probably  would  have  enjoyed  better  health,  and 
might  have  lived  to  produce  books  far  superior  to  his 
Toxophilus  and  his  School-master. 

But  to  return  from  the  old  treatise  on  archeiy  to 
the  practice  of  it  in  the  present  age.  The  ladies  seem 
to.  be  ambitious  of  shooting  darts,  in  a  literal  sense,  as 
they  have  long  been  celebrated  for  doing  execution  by 
their  figurative  artillery.  Above  the  childish  bow  and 
arrow  of  little  Cupid,  they  take  the  weapons  of  the 
warrior,  and  emulate  the  prowess  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Ulysses.  Venus  armed,  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
ancient  and  modern  epigrams.  The  wits,  however, 
tells  us  that  she  never  conquers  in  arms ;  but  that  she 
is  invincible  when  she  approaches  unarmed,  and  clad 
in  native  beauty.  They  intended,  I  believe,  to  explode 
the  affectation  of  masculine  dress,  manners,  and  divert 
sions,  which  has  of  late  greatly  predominated  m  the 
circles  of  fashion.  Women  wear  beaver  hats  and 
broad-cloth  coats  like  men ;  women  hunt  ♦,  and  some- 
times shoot,  not  arrows  only,  but  powder  and  shot; 


*  Maevia  Tuscum 
Figit  apmm— —       Jmr. 
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there  are  female  jockeys,  female  swearers,  female  game- 
sters, female  drinkers,  and  why,  in  this  improving  age, 
should  there  not  be  female  boxers  ?    The  Roman  em- 
perors encouraged  female  gladiators ;  and  there  are 
features  in  modern  times  not  unlike  those  of  the  Ro- 
miins  under  the  emperors.     It  is  worth  remarking,  that 
before  a  lady  can  be  perfectly  well  qualified  for  archery, 
or  any  other  manly  exercise  of  the  belligierent  kind, 
she  must  prepare  herself,  like  the  ancient  Amazons, 
by  the  painful  amputation  of  a  beautiful  part,  the  ab- 
sence of  which,  no  masculine  dress  can  compensate. 
Venus,  Hebe,  Cupid,  and  the  Graces,  swoon  at  the  very 
idea  of  this  amputation :  but  Alecto,  Megaera,  and  Ti- 
siphone,  make  all  hell  resound  with  their  plaudits,  and 
grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  of  complacency  at  the 
hope  of  seeing  their  own  deformity  rendered  less  con- 
spicuous by  the  crowd  of  their  imitators.     Their  imi- 
tators have  set  a  fashion  of  deformity ;  and  all  that  is 
sweet  in  delicacy,  and  captivating  in  feminine  grace,  is 
hastening  to  follow  it. 

EVENING  XXXVII. 

ON  FASTIDIOUS  CONVBRSATION. 

There  are  persons  so  extremely  refined  and  so  de- 
licately nice,  that  conversation,  as  it  is  commonly  con] 
ducted,  even  among  the  sensible  and  well-bred,  affords 
them  but  little  pleasure ;  and  as  it  appears  among  peo- 
ple in  the  middle  rank,  persons  of  plain  sense  and  sim- 
ple manners,  actually  puts  them  to  ineffable  torture. 

This  &stidiousness  of  conversation,  where  it  is  real, 
though  valued  as  a  high  distinction,  and  the  cause  of 
pride  in  those  who  possess  it,  is  a  great  misfortune. 
The  perfection  which  it  expects  is  not  to  be  found  in 
this  suUunary  state  ;  and  in  pursuit  of  it,  disappoint- 
ment is  constantly  incurred.  In  the  various  intercourse 
of  life,  the  company  of  all  sorta  of  people  must  some* 
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timee  be  engaged  in,  and  the  majority  may  perhaps  be 
inelegant,  injudicious,  and  absurd ;  but  still  a  really 
good  understanding  will  make  due  allowance  for  de&et 
of  natural  aUlity,  defect  of  education,  defect  of  good 
examples,  and  a  hundred  other  defects,  which  must 
render  conversation,  as  it  is  commonly  met  with  in  the 
world,  very  far  from  perfect*  Good  sense,  united  with 
good  nature,  and  subdued  to  candour  by  experience, 
will  find,  amidst  all  these  defects,  s(Hnething  to  affi>rd 
pleasure,  and  something  to  contribute  toward  know- 
ledge and  improvement. 

But  this  fastidiousness  is  oftener  affected  than  real ; 
and  it  is  the  manner  of  conversation  which  causes  this 
di^ust  more  frequently  than  the  matter ;  for  common 
sense  is  distributed  without  partiality  to  the  majcmiy 
of  mankind  in  every  rank  of  society.  The  artificial 
and  refined  modes  of  expressing  it  are  indeed  confined 
to  those  classes,  whose  opulence  affi>rds  a  superior  edu- 
cation, and  whose  situation  enables  them  to  catch  the 
transient  graces  of  the  prevailing  fashion.  But  this 
refinement  often  weakens  while  it  polishes.  And  the 
plain  common  sense  of  ordinary  people,  forms  a  solid, 
massy  ore,  which  men  of  sense  will  prixe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dirt  and  extraneous  matter  with  which  it  may 
be  incumbered.  But  the  over-refined  and  over-delicate 
cannot  Bto(^  to  pick  up  the  most  predous  jewel  from 
a  dunghill.  The  jewel  must  be  set  in  gold,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  costly  casket,  or  they  turn  away  from  it 
with  expressions  of  disdain.  They  will  not  take  even 
gold  and  silvei;,  if  it  is  the  common  currency.  Tbej 
must  traffic  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  or  with  some- 
thing else,  if  it  is  possible,  i^  more  exqmsite. 

But  to  the  fastidious,  not  merely  the  vulgar,  but 
those  of  liberal  education  and  polite  manners,  are  cau- 
ses of  squeamishnesg,  if  they  are  deficient  in  certain 
little  graces,  or  modes  of  behaviour,  which  are  no  more 
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to  solid  sense  and  goodness  of  hearty  than  the  sheD  of 
the  nut  is  to  the  kernel.  ''  Mr.  Sueh^an-one/  says  one 
of  the  over-delicate  fraternity  or  sisterhood^  "  is  a  very 
learned  and  good  man^  to  be  sure.  Much  may  be 
leamd  from  him.  He  is  very  entertaining  to  many, 
and  not  deficient  in  good  nature  and  civility ;  but  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  I  canont  bear  his  conversation :  it 
is  so  unlike  the  fai^onable  ton  of  Sir  Versatile  Varnish. 
It  wants  a je  ne  sfoi  guoi ;  that  indescribable  something 
which  I  believe  is  visible  only  to  the  purged  eye  (rf 
people  of  fashion.  Sir  Versatile  Varnish  is,  to  be  sure, 
no  scholar.  He  wrote  us  a  letter  the  other  day,  with 
bad  spelling  and  false  grammar ;  but  he  has  the  art 
of  pleasing  in  conversation.  You  never  think  it  worth 
wl]dle  to  remember  any  thing  he  says :  but  you  listen 

to  him  while  he  speaks,  and  you  are  diarmed.  Mr. 

is  all  that  science  and  experience  can  contribute  to- 
wards making  a  learned,  a  sensible,  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous 
man ;  but  he  is  awkward,  and  1  cannot  admit  him  to 
habits  of  familiarity.  No ;  we  must  not  visit  him ;  but, 
however,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  company,  since  Sir 
Versatile  will  be  here  very  often,  and  Seignior  —    , 

and    Monsieur    ,   We   promised   to   spend   a 

month  or  two  with  us,  to  enliven  our  sununer  r^dence 
at  the  dull  moat  in  Hertfordshire."  f 

The  contempt  for  good  and  sensible  peot>le  who 
have  not  the  indescribable  something  in  conversation, 
becomes  in  time,  a  degree  of  inveterate  hatred, 
which  no  human  creature  should  harbour  towards 
another.  The  proud  treat  them  for  want  of  the  inde- 
scribable something,  as  if  they  were  of  another  iptciea ; 
and  look  down  upon  them,  much  as  the  imperious  ma- 
nager of  a  plantation  looks  down  upon  the  negroes 
under  his  whip ;  and  with  far  less  esteem  than  the  fas- 
tidious gentleman  and  lady  behold  their  pointers, 
their  grey-hounds,  their  hunters,  and  their  lap-dogs. 
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Indeed  this  excessive  delicacy  originates  more  &e- 
quently  in  excessive  self  conceit,  and  excessive  iU^atore, 
^an  from  any  excessive  superiority  (^  taste,  or  excessive 
discernment.  The  pride  of  the  pretenders  to  it  is  flat- 
tered, and  their  malice  gratified  in  finding  somethmg  in 
every  one,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  converse  with 
them,  wrong,  defective,  and  disagreeable. 

No  virtue,  no  excellence  moral  or  intellectual,  no 
beauty,  no  innocence,  can  be  secured  from  the  malig- 
nant satire  of  persons  who  have  once  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  have  an  indescribable  something  in 
their  own  persons,  understandings,  and  manners,  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  whole  delight  and 
chief  employment,  as  soon  as  their  company  is  gone^ 
is  to  ridicule  and  blame  the  behaviour  and  character  of 
every  one  whom  they  had  just  caressed  and  entertained 
at  their  tables,  with  Judas-like  smiles,  and  dissembled 
hospitality  ;  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  indescri- 
bable baseness. 

The  persons  most  liable  to  this  folly,  in  both  sexes, 
are  smatterers  in .  literature,  would-be  wits,  and  half- 
,bred  people  of  fashion.  Not  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
stock  of  real  merit  to  rise  by  their  own  elasticity,  they 
have  no  means  of  viewing  themselves  on  the  elevation 
to  which  they  aspire  but  by  depressing  all  around  them. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  much  affectation  of  superior 
,taste,  delicacy,  and  refinement;  and  it  leads  to  such 
.unmanly,  unchristian,  ungenerous  treatment  of  others, 
that  every  man  of  solid  understanding,  who  at  the  same 
time  possesses  a  due  sense  of  esteem  for  the  human 
species,  however  unimproved  in  arts,  must  wish  to  dis- 
courage it,  by  denying  it  that  respect  and  attention 
which  its  vanity  claims  as  its  due. 

A  microscopic  eye  for  the  discovery  of  defects  and 
ugliness,  is  surely  not  desirable.  If  a  power  of  vision 
so  accurate  and  minute,  is  cultivated  and  acquured,  let 
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it  be  chiefly  exerted  in  discovering  the  latent  good  qua- 
lities of  our  fellow-creatures ;  the  integrity,  the  genius, 
and  virtue  of  every  kind  which  often  lies  concealed 
under  a  forbidding  outside,  and  escapes  the  notice  of 
these  pretenders  to  extraordinary  discernment. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  but  that  superior  understand- 
ing, improved  by  the  advantages  of  ia  liberal  education, 
and  the  company  of  the  learned,  the  polished,  and  the 
experienced,  should  see  defects  in  those  who  have  not 
enjoyed  these  benefits.  But  their  superiority  of  under^ 
standing  will  teach  them  to  make  allowances  for  un- 
avoidable blemishes;  and  not  to  be  implacably  ofiended 
at  little  errors,  deficiencies  in  forms,  and  neglect  of 
decorum  arising  from  ignorance  or  inattention ;  at 
natural  failings  or  deformities,  to  which  themselves  or 
their  families  are  liable,  as  well  as  others,  or  at  any 
thing  else  where  no  offence  is  intended.  Such  a  con- 
duct will  be  no  less  politic  than  benevolent;  for  he  who 
is  offended  at  others,  commonly  offends  them;  and 
creates  a  busy  and  vigilant  enmity  which  will  usually 
find,  at  some  time  or  other,  opportunities  for  severe 
retaliation. 

It  is  the  good-natured  advice  of  Horace,  that  instead 
of  magnifying  and  aggravating  the  faults  of  those  with 
whom  we  converse,  we  should  extenuate  them,  by  giving 
them  gentle  appellations,  just  as  a  father  palliates  the 
bodily  deformities  of  his  child,  by  calling  them  pretty 
oddities,  and  lovely  little  deviations  from  the  common 
and  ordinary  standard  of  nature.  It  is  certain  that 
the  unaffected  suavity  of  disposition  which  bears  with 
involuntary  error,  and  employs  itself  to  find  out  excel- 
lencies to  counterbalance  faults  in  characters,  contri- 
butes more  to  personal  happiness  and  the  comforts  of 
society,  than  the  acutest  sagacity,  malignatitly  employed 
in  detecting  and  describing  little  blemishes  and  triffing 
deviations  from  the  fluctuating  standard  of  fashion. 
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'    EVENING  XXXVII. 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  OLD  SERMON  WRITERS. 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  old  sermon  writers, 
that  they  were  obliged,  by  the  fsushion  of  their  time,  to 
preach  an  hour  at  least,  and,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, much  longer.  Instead  of  compressing  their  sub- 
ject, they  were  compelled  by  custom  tediously  to  dilate 
it.  They  beat  out  their  little  gold,  till  it  became  a 
useless  leaf;  they  spun  their  thread  to  such  a  degree 
of  tenuity,  that  it  became  as  subtile  and  as  worthless  as 
a  cob-web. 

The  facetious  Dr.  Eachard,  relates  of  an  old  preadier, 
that  he  took  for  his  text,  ^^  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord.**  He  observed  that  every  word  was  sig- 
nificant and  expressive.  '^  To  begin  with  the  first  word, 
but.  This  '  but,'  says  he,  '^  is  full  of  good  wine ;  we 
wiU  broach  it,  and  taste  a  little — then  proceed.** 

This  instance,  I  imagine,  is  either  feigned  or  exag- 
gerated, to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  jocular  writer;  but 
it  really  gives  no  improper  idea  of  the  method  which 
the  old  sermonizers  pursued  to  eke  out  their  sermons 
to  their  ordinary  and  most  grievous  diihensions. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Donne  thus  begins  a  sermon*  on 
the  text,  '^  And  without  controversy  great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness.'' 

'^  This  is  no  text  for  an  hour-glass ;  if  God  would 
affi>rd  me  Hezekiah's  sign,  ut  reoertatur  umbra,  that  the 
shadow  might  go  back  upon  the  dial ;  or  Joshua's  sign, 
Ut  sistat  sol,  that  the  sun  might  stand  still  all  the  day, 
tihis  were  text  enough  to  employ  all  the  day,  and  v31 
the  days  of  our  life.  The  lent  which  we  begin  now,  is 
a  full  tithe  of  the  year,  but  the  hour  which  we  begin 
now,  is  not  a  full  tithe  of  this  day,  and  therefore  we 
should  not  grudge  all  that     But  payment  of  tithes  is 

*  Preached' before  the  king^  at  UTiitehall,  February  10,  l620. 
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become  matter  of  controversy ;  and  we^  by  our  text^ 
are  directed  to  matters  without  controversy.  And 
without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.** 

Such  is  the  exordium  of  the  preacher^  and  without 
controversy  it  must  have  been  a  very  comfortable  hear- 
ing to  a  shivering  congregation^  in  the  season  of  Lent^ 
on  the  sixteenth  of  February.  The  quaint  nonsense  of 
the  exordium  thus  pronusing  a  long  discourse,  was  at 
least  an  admonition  to  the  congregation  to  summon  all 
thdr  patience.  Well  might  Mr.  Boyle  write  a  con- 
solatory Essay  on  long  Sermons.  He  seems  to  allow 
an  hour  as  a  reasonable  time ;  but  the  great  object,  in 
his  days,  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  the  character  of  a 
fine  preacher,  not  by  quality,  but  by  quantity  of  matter. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  cite  one  or  two  other  speci- 
mens from  the  same  sermon  of  Dr.  Donne.  ''  Must  I 
be  damned  T  says  he, ''  the  evidence  of  my  salvation  ii 
my  credo,  not  their  probo  ;  and  if  I  must  get  to  heaven 
by  syllogism,  my  major  is,  credo  in  Deum  Patrem,  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father;  for  Pater,  mqfar,  the 
Father  is  greater  than  all ;  and  my  mitwr  shall  be  credo 
in  Deum  Filium,  I  believe  in  God  the  Son,  gm  exivit  de 
Patre,  he  came  from  God ;  and  my  ccmclusion,  which 
must  proceed  from  major  and  minor,  shall  be  credo  in 
SpirUum  Sanctum,  I  believe  m  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
proceeds  from  Father  and  Son;  and  this  syllogism 
Inrought  Hie  into  the  militant  dmrch  at  my  baptism, 
and  this  will  carry  me  into  the  triumphant,  in  my  trans- 
migration ;  for  doctrine  of  solvation  is  matter  without 
oontroversy.*' 

This  curious  argumentation  takes  its  rise  from  the 
words  ''without  controversy  **  in  the  text,  which  probably 
mean  no  more  than  without  doubt ;  but  the  taking  of 
the  words  of  the  text,  and  descanting  upon  them  sepa- 
rately, served  the  two-fold  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
hour,  and  of  obtaining  the  praise  of  sticking  to  the  text. 
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for  the  accompUshment  of  which  the  preacher  would 
not  stick  at  the  most  far*fetched  absurdity  of  expli- 
cation. 

Dr.  Donne  was  a  man  of  great  wit,  sense,  and  learn- 
ing. Nothing  but  the  unfortunate  fashion  of  dilating 
on  words,  merely  to  fill  up  the  time,  could  hare  led 
him  to  preach  in  a  quaint  unnatural  manner,  very  nearly 
approaching  to  the  noraensical. 

I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  cite  a  passage  with 
which  he  concludes  the  sermon  from  which  the  above 
sentences  are  extracted. 

>  ''  And  because  God  dwells  in  luce  inaccessibiU,  in  a 
glorious  light,  which  you  cannot  see  here,  glorify  him 
in  that  in  which  you  may  see  him,  in  that  wherein  he 
hath  manifested  himself,  glorify  him  in  his  glorious  gos- 
pel :  employ  your  beams  of  glory,  honour,  favour,  for- 
tune, in  transmitting  the  same  glory  to  your  children, 
as  you  received  it  from  your  fathers,  for  in  this  con- 
sists the  mystery  of  godliness,  which  is  hxth.  with  a 
pure  conscience."  O  si  sic  omnia  ! 

But  he  begins  his  next  sermon  with  a  passage,  whidi 
again  seems  to  be  a  demand  from  the  pulpit,  for  pa- 
tience. The  text  is,  '*  For  where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also."  AUudmg  to  the  hour- 
glass which  stood  by  his  side,  he  says,  ''  If  I  had  a 
secular  glass,  a  glass  that  would  run  an  age,  if  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  world  were  composed  in  the 
form  of  such  a  glass,  and  all  the  world  calcined  and 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  all  the  ashes  and  sands  and  atoms 
of  the  world  put  into  that  glass,  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  tell  the  godly  man,  what  his  treasure, 
and  the  object  of  his  heart  is." 

He  proceeds  thus  a  little  lower:  "  Our  text  stands 
as  that  proverbial,  that  hieroglyphical  Pythagoras's  Y; 
that  hath  first  a  stalk,  a  stem  to  fix  itself,  and  then 
spreads  into  two  beams.    The  stem,  the  stalk  pf  this 
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letter^  this  Y  in  the  first  word  of  the  text,  is  that  par- 
ticle of  argumentation,  for  •  •  •  .  and  then  opens  this 
symholical,  this  cabalistical  letter,  this  Y,  into  two 
horns,  two  beams,  two  branches ;  one  broader,  bnt  on 
the  left  hand,  denoting  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  the 
other  narrower,  but  on  the  right  hand,  denoting  trea- 
sure laid  up  for  the  world  to  come.  Be  sure  you  turn 
the  right  way.** — Here  we  see  the  hammer  of  the  gold- 
beater, working  hard  on  the  anvil,  to  produce  a  film. 

.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  many  of  these  old 
writers  abound  with  ideas,  which,  though  they  violate 
decorum  and  are  greatly  strained,  yet  afford  much  en- 
tertdnment  to  a  curious  reader ;  entertainment  result- 
ing not  only  from  their  oddity,  but  their  ingenuity. 
One  might  make  a  considerable  collection  from  them 
of  witty  remarks,  approaching  to  bon  mots.  The  mo- 
dem writer,  though  infinitely  more  elegant  and  decor- 
ous, is  often  insipid  on  comparison.  The  old  writers 
laboured  hard  to  produce  matter  from  their  own  brain, 
which,  though  often  flimsy  as  Arachne's  web,  had  the 
merit  of  ingenious  originality.  They  often  snatched  a 
grace,  by  venturing  to  say  daring  tlidngs ;  things  that 
advanced  on  the  very  brink  of  impropriety ;  but  the 
modern  is  restrained  and  cooled  by  caution,  or  timi- 
dity. The  refined  congregations  of  the  present  day 
would  not  tolerate  such  adventurous  thoughts,  such 
hazardous  expressions,  such  approaches  to  downright 
burlesque  and  nonsense.  The  awe  of  an  audience 
checks  the  preacher,  like  tying  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

Whoever  wishes  to  entertain  himself  with  thequaint- 
ness  of  the  old  sermon  writers  will  find  a  fund  of  such 
entertainment,  as  he  seeks,  in  the  sermons  of  Bishop 
Andrews,  Barten  Halliday,  Gataker,  Donne,  Saunder- 
son,  South,  and  many  others  of  the  last  century.  At 
the  same  time,  he  will  discover  in  them  a  rich  mine  of 
fine  sense  often  well  expressed ;  and  a  vein  of  piety. 
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simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity,  which  no  awkwardness 
of  manner  and  expression  can  ever  depreciate. 

But  to  the  honour  of  the  present  race  of  divines,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  greatly  excel  their 
predecessors  in  preserving  the  decorum  and  dignity  of 
the  pulpit.  They  exhibit  a  gravity  and  modesty  which 
peculiarly  becomes  the  chaste  matron.  Religion.  Their 
decent  mode  of  preaching,  raises  a  respectful  attention 
to  their  doctrine,  far  more  favourable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  than  learning  sullied  with  pedantry, 
exhortation  vulgarized  by  low  wit,  argument  perplexed 
by  scholastic  subtilty,  exposition  spoiled  by  quaintness, 
and  pious  declamation  rendered  ludicrous  by  humour 
and  Ul-placed  pleasantry. 


EVENING  XXXIX. 


ON  THE  INCONSISTENCES   OF   AVARICE,    AND    ON   PRTTT 
AVARICE. 

From  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  human  mind,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  men  who  are  sufficiently  ge- 
nerous and  bountiful  on  great  occasions,  disgrace  and 
distress  themselves  by  a  parsimony  in  such  trifles  as 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  their  care.  This  mean  parted 
the  character,  the  overvaluing  of  trifles,  has  not  escaped 
that  accurate  observer  of  the  living  world,  Theophras- 
tus.  He  has  described  the  quality  which  forms  it, 
under  the  denomination  of  micrologia,  or  that  species 
of  avarice  which  estimates  little  things  greatly  above 
their  real  value ;  or  which  notices  minute  articles  which 
are  beneath  its  regard. 

He  enumerates  several  instances  of  this  petty  nig- 
gardliness, more  applicable  indeed  to  his  own  times 
than  to  ours,  but  yet  such  as  modem  manners  too  often 
resemble.  Among  many  other  specimens  of  this  nar- 
rowness, he  mentions  that  his  Micrologus,  when  at  a 
public  feast,  or  perhaps  at  a  dinner  at  his  own  houae^ 
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instead  of  being  engaged  by  the  conversation^  attends 
solely  to  reckoning  how  many  glasses  each  of  the  guests 
has  drunks  and  computing  arithmetically  how  many 
bottles  are  on  the  whole  exhausted. 

The  ancient  satirists  and  comic  writers*  are  very 
severe  and  facetious  on  this  sordid  disposition.  Plau- 
tus,  describing  a  petty  miser,  for  so  I  shall  term  the 
man  of  this  character,  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
when  his  nails  have  been  cut  by  the  operator,  whom  the 
modems  would  call  a  chiropodist,  he  carefully  wraps 
up  the  parings,  and  hugging  himself  with  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  treasure,  pockets  the  precious  deposit* 
and  walks  off  with  an  air  of  perfect  self-complacency. 
When  he  washes  his  hands,  he  laments  with  a  sigh,  that 
so  much  water  must  be  thrown  away.  If  he  sees  a 
little  smoke  issuing  from  his  chimney,  he  grieves,  as  if 
his  house  were  on  fire ;  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
is  a  pity  so  much  good  smoke  should  be  lost  in  the  air, 
which  would  have  served  to  smoke  the  flitch  of  bacon, 
if  it  had  happily  been  confined  within  doors.  By  these 
strokes  of  hyperbole,  the  poet  means  to  hint  that  such 
men  cannot  bear  to  part  with  any  thing,  not  the  par- 
ings, even  of  their  nails.  The  character  has  always 
afforded  a  fine  topic  for  comedy  and  farce ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  ought  not  to  be  viewed  with  pity  rath^ 
than  derision,  as  it  appears  to  resemble  insanity. 

Yet  some  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  aoigular 
liberality  of  ideas^  have  exhibited  in  their  conduct, 

*  Casaubon,  in  his  notes  to  the  chapter  on  the  Micrologia  in  Theo- 
phrastos,  has  coUected  a  number  of  cnnoas  appellations  which  the  Greek 
writers  give  to  the  petty  mber.  They  are  similar  to  those  of  Uie  Eng- 
lish skm-ffint,  split-fkithing,  nip-cheese,  pinch-nenny,  close-fist,  holi- 
est, mpe ;  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  this  irrational  character 
was  always  common,  and  always  the  subject  of  comic  ridicule.  As  to 
ridicule,  the  miser  always  said  m  hia  heart, 

Populus  me  sibilat — at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  doim—simul  ae  nummos  contemplor  in  area.  Hon. 

Casaubon  refers  to  this  passage  in  Plautus,  whence  the  ideas  in  the  sub- 
sequent description  are  taken. 
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stnm^  instances  of  petty  parsiinony*  Paper  is  an  ar- 
tide,  wludi,  considering  its  utility  and  beauty,  may  be 
deemed  cheap;  yet  scnne  wbo  wore  able  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it, 'by  filling  it  with  good  sense,  wit, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  baye  been  niggards  of  it  in  the 
extreme. 

That  accurate  observer,  Swift,  gave  Pope  the  epithet 
of  paper-saving;  which  he  caiainly  deserved,  for  1 
have  seen,  in  the  British  Museum  scmie  a(  lus  manu- 
scripts written  <m  the  covers  of  letters,  so  dosely,  as 
ahnost  to  confound  the  lines  of  the  poet  with  the  super- 
scription. 

Ch^elain,  a  polite  and  Cunous  sdiolar  of  France, 
was  expected,  from  his  coimection  with  Voiture  and 
Balnc,  to  leave  bdiind  him  many  letters  of  great  de- 
gance.  But  they  were  found  on  examination,  unwordiy 
of  the  public  eye ;  and  it  was  assigned  as  a  reason,  that 
Chapelain  being  of  the  paper-saving  dass,  studied 
notldng  in  writing  his  letters,  but  to  make  them  as 
short  as  possible,  that  he  might  save  a  Ut  of  paper.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  these  parsimonious  scribes  did  not  omit 
dots  and  tittles  to  save  ink. 

Petty  parsimony  is  very  common  in  the  articles  of 
stationary.  Many  write  in  so  small  a  diaracter,  and 
80  dosdy,  to  spare  paper,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ded- 
]dier  their  manuscripts.  Many  dilute  thar  ink  till  it  is 
thin  and  pale  as  water,  and  soon  becomes  yeDow  as 
saflBrmi,  or  vanishes  and  leaves  not  a  trace  behind. 
Bfany  wear  their  pens  to  stumps  as  little  fit  for  writk^ 
as  a  skewer.  Many  grudge  wax  enough  to  secure 
thdr  letter  from  opening  in  its  passage  by  the  post 
fitm  Lcmdon  to  Islington,  and  treasure  up  a  wafer 
with  as  much  care  as  a  guinea.  All  these,  at  the  same 
time,  shall  be  rich  enough  to  keep  equipages,  and 
villas,  and  to  indulge  in  every  delight  of  expomve 
luxury. 
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Some  there  are  who  had  rathdr  not  hear  Arom  their 
best  friends  and  nearest  relations,  than  pay  the  postage 
of  a  letter ;  who  ar6  perpetually  engaged  in  broils  with 
carriers,  stage  coachmen,  hackney  coachmen,  watermen, 
and  porters,  about  overcharges  of  a  penny  or  two-pence, 
though  the  time  they  spend,  and  the  uneasiness  they 
feel  in  the  dispute,  are  such,  as  pounds  could  not  com- 
pensate ;  and  after  all,  the  sum  in  debate  is  of  no  more 
consequence  to  them  than  the  dust  on  their  shoes,  or 
the  powder  in  their  perukes.  Add  to  which,  that  they 
usually  have  the  worst  of  it  in  the  result ;  their  foolish 
parsimony  being  such,  as  to  lead  them  to  refuse  pay- 
ment when  it  is  due,  and  can  be  legally  exacted* 

The  petty  miser  is  sure  to  pick  a  personal  quarrel 
with  the  tax-gatherer;  and  treats  all  persons  who 
come  with  a  legal  demand  for  money  due  to  others^ 
as  if  they  came  to  make  unjustifiable  claims  upon  him 
for  their  own  advantage.  He  goes  to  his  country 
house  at  Hackney,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  but  has 
stopped  up  more  than  half  the  windows  in  it,  out  of 
spite  to  the  minister.  He  found  that  the  stoppage  of  two 
windows  more  would  save  a  crown  a  year ;  and  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  plastered  up  the  bow-window,  and  one  of 
the  side  sashes  in  the  drawing-room. 

If  the  petty  miser  goes  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  a 
rural  excursion,  he  8p<Mls  all  the  comfort  of  it  by  sufieir- 
ing  his  temper  to  be  ruffled  by  quarrels  with  post- 
chaise  boys,  wuters,  boot-catchers,  or  turnpike-men, 
about  pence  and  half-pence.  Though  he  has  spent 
many  pounds  in  the  excursion,  he  comes  home  without 
having  received  the  pleasure  he  pursued ;  because  he 
lost  the  power  of  being  pleased,  in  losing  his  temper 
in  controversies  for  sums  amounting,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole,  to  half-a-crown. 
The  petty  miser  is  extremely  penurious  in  all  the 
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articles  of  dress.  He  will  not  lay  aside  a  coat^  or  a 
hat,  till  they  are  quite  worn  out,  though  the  very  boys 
laugh  at  his  ludicrous  appearance,  as  he  passes  along 
the  streets.  In  a  public  mourning,  he  brings  out  a 
quondam  black  coat,  which  was  new  at  the  death  of 
queen  Anne,  and  has  now  undergone  a  curious  diange 
of  colour,  like  the  leaves  in  autumn ;  and  from  a  raven- 
grey,  is  become  a  bottle-green.  His  servants,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  clad  in  as  good  liveries  a3  those  of 
other  people. 

If  he  is  caught  in  a  shower,  in  returning  from  the 
Bank,  where  he  has  received  a  large  dividend,  he 
will  not  call  a  coach,  or  stop  at  a  coffee-house,  but 
stands  an  hour  or  two  under  a  gateway,  and  at  last 
teudges  home  in  the  rain,  with  such  a  cdd  and  sore 
throat,  and  a  hat  so  much  injured,  that  the  emulsions 
asd  reparations  cost  more  than  the  coach  would  have 
amounted  to,  if  it  had  been  hired  for  the  whole  day ; 
but  he  looks  with  delist  at  the  shilling  he  saved,  and 
triumphs  in  the  wisdom  of  his  economy. 

If  he  gives  a  pittance,  which  is  but  rare,  to  an  im* 
portunate  petitioner,  or  to  persons  who  collect  ftff  a 
charity,  or  for  the-  lecturer  of  the  parish,  he  throws  it 
down  with  so  ill  a  grace,  and  with  so  many  murmurs 
at  the  multitude  of  taxes  and  the  hardness  of  the 
times,  that  the  receivers  feel  themselves  hurt  at  the 
gift,  and  would  gladly  go  without  the  money  to  escape 
the  unpleasant  rencounter.  At  the  same  time  he  sub- 
scribes liberally  to  the  relief  of  debtors  confined  for 
small  debts,  and  to  the  Asylum. 

In  'the  months  of  January  and  February,  he  sits 
diivering  by  a  fire,  which  you  might  cover  with  your 
hand ;  though  he  is  racked  with  a  rheumatism,  which  a 
warm  room  would  relieve,  and  though,  m  every  other 
apartment  in  his  house,  the  fires  are  as  large  as  tiiofie 
who  sit  by  them  chuse  to  make  them.    He  does  not 
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begin  fires  till  the  first  of  November,  and  ends  them 
on  the  last  day  of  MarQh ;  because  it  was  the  good  old 
custom  of  his  family^  Aud  good  old  customs  should 
never  be  laid  aside.  Nobody  chuses  to  come  near 
him  at  these  cold  periods,  and  his  fingers  and  £^ 
swell  with  diilblains ;  but  he  does  not  mind  that,  as  h,e 
is  keeping  up  a  good  old  custom. 

When  he  is  iU,  instead  of  seeking  the  advice  of  an 
apothecary  or  physician,  he  prescribes  for  himself  from 
Buchan*s  Domestic  Medicine,  or  an  old  family  receipt* 
book  of  his  grandmother's,  and  buys  a  penny-worth  of 
drugs  at  the  shop,  which  he  administers  to  himself,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  has  brou^but  on  disorders 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
large  sums  in  daily  and  long-repeated  fees  to  the 
Doctor.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  is  an  annual 
contributes  to  more  than  one  dispensary,  established 
for  supporting  the  pow  with  medicine  fnd  advice  gra^ 
tuitously. 

I  believe  he  is  of  the  §ame  species  as  the  miser, 
Hopkins,  celebrate  by  Mr.  Pope ;  for,  though  he  is 
always  very  saving  of  ca|idles-ends  during  his  life, 
he  is  attended  with  numeroiis  torches  at  his  fimeral, 
being  sumptuously  buried  by  the  heir,  who  is  so  much 
benefitted  by  his  parsimonious  life. 

The  inconsistent  miser,  who  places  too  high  a  value 
on  trifles,  and  yet  is  as  free  as  others  in  some  parts  of 
his  expences,  is  a  curious,  but  no  uncommon,  pheno- 
menon. It  is  caused  by  want  of  reasoning,  by  thought- 
lessness of  a  peculiar  kind^  by  ecurly  habits  of  mean- 
ness acquired  before  the  f(>rtune  was  made,  and  at  a 
time  when  little  things  were  really  important.  This 
early  association  is  not  e^y  coprrected  in  old  age,  or 
even  in  manhood ;  and  he,  tg  whom  a  p^r  of  shoes  or 
a  coat  were  things  of  prime  consequence,  when  he  was 
an  apprei^tice,  a  d^k,  or  a  porter,  can  scarcely  help 
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flitnlrmg  them  eqnaDj  so,  when  hb  industry  and  Tirtoe 
hath  dothed  hhn  in  scarlet,  pat  a  gcid  diain  rocmd  his 
nedc,  and  seated  him  in  the  coadi  of  the  lord  mayor. 

I  dionld  be  gratified,  if  any  of  these  hints  might 
ocHTect  the  error,  whidi  ofim  pcmcms  the  sweets  of  good 
fertone,  and  renders  men  of  singular  integrity,  industry, 
fiddity,  and  eron  partial  generosity,  die  objects  <^ 
harted  to  those  whom  their  petty  avarice  pindies,  and 
of  supreme  contempt  to  the  common  observer. 

EVENING  XL. 

ON  UtTFUL,  FmOSTITUTBn,  AMD  SXCBSSITB  FRAISB. 

The  prostitntion  of  praise,  for  venal  pnrposes,  is  a 
ipedes  of  deception  whidi  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  frauds  of  the  vflest  depredator  on  prcqp^ty. 
It  robs  virtue  of  the  best  among  its  snUunary  re- 
wards, and  bestoirs  it  on  crafty  villany,  on  plansiMe 
ignorance,  on  hypocritical  pretence ;  on  evoy  diarac- 
ter,  however  i^  vsdess,  and  worthless,  whidi  is  at 
the  same  time  subtle  enough  to  wear  a  mask  to  save 
appearances,  and  can  join,  vrith  an  air  of  gravity,  in 
the  interested  cdhision.  I  do  not  at  piesoit  compre- 
hend flattery  under  the  prostitation  of  praise  at  which 
I  am  speaking ;  but  merely  that  practice  of  extdlmg 
men  beyond  measure,  to  serve  their  interest,  which  is 
known  by  the  cant  name  ct  puflhig ;  a  name  -good 
Plough  indeed  finr  the  thing  ngnified :  but  a  name 
whidi  implies  somednng  as  fiur  bmeath  real  praise,  as 
Dr.  Rodt,  of  notorious  memory,  was  inferior  to  that 
honour  of  human  nature.  Dr.  Heberden. 

When  a  parrat  dwells  vrith  nq[>ture  on  the  genius 
and  improvements  at  a  lubberly  lad,  and  a  lover  ex- 
patiates with  ecstasy  on  beauties  in  his  mistress  whidi 
she  does  not  possess,  few  can  be  decdved ;  because  the 
world  is  sagadous  aiougfa  to  discover,  and  good-na- 
tured enough  to  make  allowances  for,  the  blind  par- 
tiality of  immoderate  aflfecticm. 
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But  honest  affection,  and  blind  and  mistaken  par- 
tiality have  no  concern  in  the  prostitution  of  praise, 
which  I  at  present  contemplate.     This  originates  in 
low  cunning,  and  is  compatible  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  very  object  which  it  extolls  to  the  skies. 
The  artful  puffer  is  a  philosopher  of  the  Chester- 
fieldian  school.     His  great  object  is  to  make  the  world 
his  bubble.     He  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best 
methods  of  sporting  the  puff-selfish,  and  can  throw  in 
even  censure  itself  in  such  an  adroit  manner,  as  to 
contribute  ultimately  to  his  praise.     He  has  a  thou- 
sand arts  in  conversation,  acquired  by  stud3ring  the 
great  founder  of  the  sect,  which  tend  to  set  off  his 
paltry  beads  and  French  paste,  and  make  them  mis- 
taken for  real  pearls,  and  diamonds  of  the  first  water. 
But  I  intend  only  to  view  him  at  present  as  the  puffer 
of  others,  of  his  relations,  friends,  patrons,  and  of  all 
others  by  whom  some  selfish  purpose  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, his  interest  advanced,  his  vanity  tickled,  or  his 
pride,  either  personal  or  of  family,  indulged. 

The  puffer,  we  will  suppose,  has  a  cousin,  or  a  bro- 
ther, or  a  common  acquaintance,  who,  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  gain  or  preferment,  has  produced  an  abor- 
tive poem,  or  a  ricketty  treatise  in  prose.     The  finest 
type  and  paper  has  been  used  ;  plates  inserted  by  the 
most  eminent  artists ;  copies  sent  free  of  carriage,  and 
all  bound  and  lettered  in  the  mt^mer  of  Baumgarten, 
to  many  great  people,  famous  critics,  eminent  literati ; 
yet  all  in  vain.     The  ill-formed  bantling  cannot  stand 
upon  its  legs.     Puffing  is  as  necessary,  as  the  bellows 
of  the  Humane  Society,  to  resuscitate  the  expiring 
corpse.   To  work,  therefore,  the  puffing  professor  goes, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  an  operator  who  expects  to  receive 
the  silver  medal. 

**  Have  you  seen,"  he  asks  in  all  companies  to  which 
he  can  gain  access,  *'  have  you  seen  the  excellent  Poem, 
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or  IXssertation,  wludi  has  sudi  a  ran,  and  wbidi  some 
acttrilmte  to  Mr.  A.  or  Dr.  B.  ?— Indeed,  Sir,  it  ia  a 
fine  perfbnnance.  The  language  so  elegant,  the  idcaa 
so  new; — ^the — the — in  short,  bny  H.  It  will  he  a  stan- 
dard hook.  Bnt  I  most  not  leare  yon  nnder  the  mis- 
take of  its  heing  the  production  of  Mr.  A.  or  Dr.  B. :  it 
is,  to  let  yon  into  a  great  secret,  it  is  the  wcwk  of  my 
cousin;  as  pronnsng  a  young  man,  I  suppose,  as  any  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  O,  my  good  Sir,  it  is  astcNiislung 
what  parts  he  possesses.  He  wrote  this  excellent  book 
oflHiand— mere  play  to  him.  He  is  idle — the  dog  is  idle 
— a&ult  of  aD  great  geniuses — ^but  then  he  has  no  occa- 
sion for  plodding.  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  make  a  great 
figure ;  and  be  soon  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
rank,  as  he  is  in  merit,  and  has  been  some  time,  not- 
withstanding his  youth.* 

If  a  firiend  of  his  brings  out  a  play,  more  soporific 

than  the  dullest  sermon,  he  dedares  that  the  house 

ovofiowed,  and  that  it  was  received  with  repeated 

bursts  of  applause ;  though  the  few  Aat  were  tl»re, 

were  admitted  by  orders;   and  every  one  of  than 

caught  sore  throats  by  the  dull  blasts  that  blew 

through  the  empty  rows  of  the  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery. 

He  goes  to  a  charity  sermon  at  a  crowded  dii^>el, 

where  his  nephew  holds  forth,  in  consequence  ci  haa 

suggesting  that  a  young  man  should  put  hmself  for* 

ward  in  the  world,  or  else  he  will  be  n^kcted  and 

starve.     The  poor  nephew  has  the  misfi>rtune  to  have 

an  impediment  in  his  speech,  forces  what  fittle  he  can 

articulate  through  the  nasal  orifices,  and  is  oUiged  to 

that  great  professor  of  theology.  Dr.  Trusler,  for  dl  his 

divinity.  It  is  true,  the  congregation  grumble,  and  ^nry 

few  shillings  jingle  in  the  churchwardens*  plate  at  the 

door;  but  the  pu£Sng  professor  intends  that  his  nqphew 

shaO  stand  for  a  neighbouring  lectorship  then  vacant,and 

therefore  he  sallies  forth,  and  informs  dl  that  he  can 
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take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  in  the  parish,  that  he 
really  was  never  better  entertained  in  his  whole  fife, 
than  he  was  with  the  discourse  of  a  mighty  pretty 
young  man,  who  preached  a  charity  s^mon  at  Fashion- 
street  chapel  this  morning.  There  was  in  it  all  the 
perspicuity  of  Tillotson,  and  all  the  solidity  of  Clarke, 
united  with  the  florid  elegance  of  Seed,  the  pathos  of 
Sterne,  and  the  copious  fluencyjof  Blair.  ^'Onrny  word. 
Sir,  he  was  great  indeed.  Nothing  theatrical  neither 
in  his  manner.  No,  no ;  nothing  but  the  plain,  digni- 
fied simpBcity,  which,  is  the  best  garb  of  refigion.  A 
most  excellent  preacher !  It  is  not  the  lot  of  every  one 
to  wear  a  mitre  ;  but  it  is  more  glorious  to  deserve  it. 
A  very  flattering  circumstance  to  myself  it  is,  that  I 
have  the  honour  to  call  this  most  promising  young 
divine  my  near  relation." 

He  has  another  friend  or  relation  a  painter.  ^'  Have 
you  been  to  the  Exhibition  ?"    O  yes.    '*  Then,  I  hope 
you  took  due  notice  of  the  best  picture  in  the  room, 
Mr.  Le  Daub's  portrait  of  that  most  excellent  preacher, 
my  nephew,  the  prebendary,  that  preached  the  famous 
sermon,  that  made  so  much  noise,  some  years  back,  at 
Fashion-street  chapel.     Indeed  you  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  it.     The  original  is   as  fine  a  figure,  I 
suppose,  as  ever  existed,  and  the  picture  has  done  it 
justice  indeed ;  ample  justice ;  for  it  breathes,  it  speaks 
— it  is  really  too  much — art  has  outstripped  nature. 
The  resemblance  is  actually  more  Uke  nature  than  the 
living  original ;  all  life,  fire,  and  energy.     Poor  Sir 
Joshua !  it  was  unlucky  for  you  that  Le  Daub's  pic- 
ture was  hung  up  so  near  your  feeble  attempts.    Le 
Daub,  I  suppose,  bids  fair  to  be  the  greatest  portrait 
pmnter  this  country   ever  beheld.    But   he  has  too 
much  business.    People  of  fashion  will  be  painted  by 
nobody  else  now." 

His  friends  and  kinsfolk  in  the  professions  of  medi- 
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cine  and  law  are  all  extolled  in  similar  strains  of  hyper- 
bolical eulogy.  And  as  be  pronounces  his  panegyrics, 
with  an  air  of  confidence,  apparently  arising  from  su- 
perior judgment,  he  misleads  great  numbers,  and  has 
actually  raised  to  some  degree  of  eminence  a  toibe  of 
poor  creatures,  who  without  pufiKng,  would  long  ago 
have  sunk  in  penury  and  oblivion. 

But  his  pn^ng  exertions  are  most  ardently  and 
laboriously  displayed  in  the  field  of  politics.  He  is 
not  without  hope  of  raising  himself  to  some  valuable 
post,  when  the  party  whom  he  puffi,  shall  come  into 
power. 

"  Was  you  at  the  House  last  night  T  No ;  I  went 
to  see  the  play  that  you  recommended.  "  Well,  you 
were,  I  have  no  doubt,  admirably  entertained ;  but 
yet,  I  wish  you  had  been  in  the  House.  O,  Sir,  I 
suppose  there  never  was  such  a  display  of  brilliancy 
since  the  world  issued  out  of  chaos.     My  friend  Mr. 

7  was  great    indeed — astonishingly  great-i-great 

beyond  expression,  beyond  conception.  No  eloquence 
but  his  own  can  do  justice  to  his  stupendous  powers. 
I  look  upon  it,  we  have  the  three  greatest  luminaries 
now  in  the  House,  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  all 
on  one  side ;  they  have  been  called,  indeed,  through 
lack  of  better  comparisons,  the  Demosthenes,  the 
Cicero,  and  the  Pericles  of  the  age.  But,  my  dear  Sir, 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Pericles,  were  not  fit  to  hold 

a  candle  to  Mr.  — ,  or   Mr. ^  or  my  Lord . 

They  were  children  and  fools  to  them.  I  look  upon 
it,  eloquence  in  the  bunds  of  this  glorious  triumvirate, 
has  reached  the  acm6  of  perfection.  Upon  my  soul, 
nature  and  art  are  so  combined  in  them,  have  wrought 
in  them  so  finished  a  work,  that  they  can  go  no  far- 
ther ;  they  have  exhausted  all  their  powers,  and  must 
rest  and  sleep  for  ages,  before  they  can  give  birth  to 
productions  resembling  in  the  remotest  degree,  these 
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great  luminaries.  Tbey  thunder,  they  lighten,  they 
sh^ke  the  whole  nation  like  an  earthquake,  by  their 
stupendous  oratory.  It  was  said  of  Plato,  that  if  the 
gods  were  to  converse  with  mortals,  they  would  adopt 
his  language.  It  might  be  more  truly  said  of  Mr.- — . 
O  Chatham^  Chatham,  thou  never  hadst  an  idea  of 
eloquence.  If  the  luminaries  could  but  come  into 
power,  how  would  the  nation  flourish  !  Such  powers — 
are  equal  to  the  government  of  the  imiverse ;  fit  to 
wield  the  real  thunder  and  lightning  above ;  fit  to  rule 
the  privy  council  of  heaven,  or  rather  to  depose  and 
usurp  its  dominion.  The  earth  is  unworthy  of  such 
luminaries.  The  generality  want  power  of  vision  to 
bear  their  brilliancy.  Therefore  these  men  are  not  in 
ofiice  : — ^but,  like  roses,  blush  unseen,  and  waste  their 
fragrance  in  the  desert  air." 

But  as  the  pufier  blows  a  prosperous  gale  on  those 
whom  he  wishes  to  serve,  however  undeserving ;  so  he 
breathes  afoul  pestilential  blast  on  the  fairest  charac- 
ters, and  the  richest  desert,  which  are  rising  to  fame 
and  fortune  without  being  likely  to  promote  his  interest, 
his  vanity,  his  party,  and  his  profession. 

He  studies  the  arts  of  detraction  with  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  arts  of  unmerited  praise. 

''  Who  is  that  scribbler  whom  you  mention ?'  he 
cries,  when  he  hears  another  praising  a  man  of  merit ; 
*'  I  really  never  heard  his  name  before.  Has  he  written 
any  thing  ?  Bless  me,  I  make  a  point  of  seeing  every 
thing  of  any  repute ;  but  I  never  was  fortunate  enough 

to  meet  with  Mr. (I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  forget 

the  person's  name  you  mentioned) — Mr. ^*s  Works. 

But  I  will  inquire — I  dare  say  I  can  get  them  in  quires 
at  the  cheese-monger's." 

"  Such  an  one  is  a  good  preacher  f  Says  somebody.  I 
really  cannot  speak  to  that  point.  I,  for  my  part,  was 
very  drowsy ;  and,  egad !  all  the  people  in  the  pew 
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where  I  sat,  who  were  decidedlj  the  most  intel^ait 
in  the  church,  were  asleep,  except  mj  frie&d  Profiessor 

,  who  must  be  admowledged  to  be  a  good  jodge, 

and  he  was  stoflhig  hb  pudding  sleeves  mto  his  mootk 
to  prerent  a  fit  of  laeghter.* 

A  diarming  picture  that  of  Sir  Joshua's — La !  la  ! 
The  Knight  grows  old — breaks  apace — iadeed  I  never 
saw  any  thing  to  admire  in  Iks  fugadous  coloars.* 

Praise  the  physician  who  has  sared  your  fifie,  or  the 
judge  who  has  done  you  justice,  and  he  fifts  up  his 
brows   and  exclaims :    ^  Dr.   H.  is  an  old  woman. 

Judge ,  anotho^ ;  Lord does  not  und^stand 

law — but  may  be  amighty  good  man  for  aught  I  know.* 

As  to  statesmoi  and  soiatorial  orators,  they  are  aD 
fools  and  knaTes,  but  those  of  the  party  by  whom  he 
hopes  to  be  rewarded  for  puffing  and  paragnqphing, 
with  something  more  sc^  than  empty  praise. 

In  dispensing  both  censure  and  applause,  he  has  bo 
r^ard  to  truth,  and  the  conTiction  of  his  own  nund  ; 
but  has  arrired  at  sudi  deprayity  as  to  be  able  to 
iuTent  and  prcqpagate  fictitious  stories  to  confirm  his 
sentences  of  m^i  and  their  conduct,  whether  &TOur- 
able  or  unfiivourable.  It  is  firom  such  men  as  he  that 
paragraphs  in  the  puUic  prints  a;^ear  Mackfning  or 
brightening  individuals,  for  interested  or  mafidoos 
purposes,  without  the  least  attentKm  to  deficacy,  justice, 
or  Teradty.  The  evil  Ims  indeed  been  carried  to  sudi 
lengths  as  to  hare  almost  become  its  own  remedy;  for 
the  suspicions  of  mankind  are  awakened  by  rdterated 
deception,  and  credulity  and  malioe,  fitim  having  been 
often  and  ridiculously  duped,  b^;in  to  kam  <fistnist 
and  candour. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  just  and  m»ited  praise 
oftm  loses  all  its  efect  by  being  confounded  with  the 
hyperbolical  and  folse  encomiums  of  die  puflfer;  and 
that  modesty  and  truth,  unassuming,  unpretending. 
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and  rather  diffident  from  the  delicacy  attending  them, 
are  either  left  unnoticed,  or  rohhed  of  all  their  honours 
by  the  bold  and  interested  detractor.  The  cultivation 
of  solid  worth  is  thus  discouraged ;  and  a  study  of  the 
mean  arts  of  securing  the  rewards  of  virtue  without 
possessing  its  intrinsic  value,  promoted.  Private  hap- 
piness is  thus  diminished  among  those  who  deserve  to 
enjoy  it  unmolested ;  and  the  public  welfare  injured  by 
discouraging  virtuous  and  laborious  exertion.  Puffers 
ought  therefore  to  be  exposed,  to  be  avoided  as  nui- 
sances to  society,  and  viewed  with  as  much  suspicion, 
as  sharpers,  swindlers,  gamesters,  and  the  whole  frater- 
nity of  unprincipled  adventurers. 

immoderate  praise  is,  indeed,  become  very  suspici- 
ous ;  and  a  man  of  sense  is  as  much  upon  his  guard 
against  its  effect  on  hi3  mind,  as  against  the  advertise- 
ments of  quack-doctors,  and  the  particulars  of  auc- 
tioneers. He  argues  that  there  must  be  something 
ugly  that  requires  so  much  gilding  to  cover  it ;  some- 
thing rotten,  or  blemished,  where  the  thing  recom- 
mended cannot  be  obtruded  on  notice  without  a  pro- 
fusion of  paint  and  varnish. 

It  is  diverting  to  consider  how  highly  every  little 
excellence  is  praised  in  the  present  age,  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  forcing  it  into  celebrity.  As  the 
orator  of  the  hammer  denominates  a  cit's  country-box, 
a  villa  and  a  mansion  ;  a  cistern,  a  reservoir ;  a  horse- 
pond,  a  canal ;  a  ditch,  a  trout-stream  ;  a  grass-plot, 
ten  feet  by  twelve,  a  paddock:  so  a  little  sprig  of 
divinity  is  equalled^  in  the  praises  of  the  puffer,  to  a 
'tiHotson ;  a  young  practitioner,  that  has  hardly  walked 
the  hospital,  to  a  Boerhaave ;  a  pragmatical  pleader, 
as  soon  as  he  has  thrown  a  tie-wig  over  his  toupee,  to 
a  Coke  or  a  Littleton ;  a  petty  catgut-scraper,  to  an 
Apollo ;  a  canvass-spoiler,  to  an  Apelles ;  a  rhymer,  to 
a  Pope  ;  a  builder  of  a  messuage,  two  rooms  on  a  floor. 
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to  m  Wren.     ETery  hill  is  brought  low  by  hkn,  and 
every  ralfey  exalledL 

Sudi  eulogies  are  lavished  on  mediocrity,  ch*  evem 
demmt,  as  were  nerer  giv&i,  in  their  lifetime  at  least, 
to  Lwd  Chancellor  Baom,  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to 
Shakespeare,  to  Milton,  to  Handd,  all  of  whom  Fame 
has  justly  placed  in  the  most  honoaraUe  nidies  of  her 
ten^e.  It  seems  to  be  an  adopted  m^yim  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  that  if  ^ry  come  not  till  after  death,  it 
comes  too  late.  And  the  goddess  Fame  seems  to 
attend  to  it  jndidoosly;  for  as  she  gires  so  mmch 
during  the  lives  of  her  votaries,  she  withhdds  all  me- 
mory of  most  of  thm  immediately  on  their  decease. 

Upon  the  whoK  H  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
]^atse,  fincMn  its  prostitution,  is  in  many  cases  becc— e 
satire,  and  satire  an  honour;  and  that  censure  or 
neglect  is  now,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  creditable;  for 
it  proves  that  the  man  to  whom  it  is  shewn,  has  kft  h» 
merit  to  stand  or  fidl,  as  it  might  be  aUe  of  itsdf ;  and 
in  the  honesty  of  an  upright  and  ingenuous  s^iit,  has 
scorned  to  use  sinister  and  abusive  arts  to  wefpd  the 
weapons  of  envy  and  malioe. 


EVEXIXG  XU. 

ON  £N  DBAVOr as  TO  DKRIVB  IMPORTAKCB  ST  AFPBCTBD 
HASTB  AND  PRBTBNDBD  A  VOCATIONS. 

Among  the  many  modes  of  assuming  consequence, 
adopted  by  mra  of  little  sense  and  great  vaiuty,is  that 
of  being  always  in  a  hurry. 

Sir  Hurricane  Bustleton  having  inherited  a  very 
good  fortune,  and  being  trained  to  no  profession,  has 
less  business  on  his  hands  than  most  pe<^le.  But  his 
ambition  is  to  be  thought  a  man  of  budness,  and  las 
great  pride  is  in  what  he  terms,  not  vrithout  many 
complaints,  his  multiplicity  of  avocations. 

If  you  call  upon  him,  the  servant  is  sure  to  deaotj  him 
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the  first  time,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  cannot  possibly 
be  spoken  with,  unless  yoii  come  before  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  You  go  at  the  time  appointed.  The 
servant  carries  up  your  name,  and  you  are  desired  to 
wait  in  the  parlour  till  Sir  Hurry  can  leave  a  gentle- 
man who  is  now  with  him  on  particular  business.  You 
wait  at  least  an  hour,  when  Sir  Hurry  comes  running 
down  stairs,  rushing  into  the  room,  and  banging  the 
door,  as  if  he  were  pursued  by  a  baili£P.  His  hat,  cane, 
and  both  his  gloves,  are  in  one  hand ;  while  with  two 
fingers  of  the  other,  he  just  touches  your  palm,  and 
then  draws  his  watch  from  his  fob,  and  after  applying 
it  to  his  ear  with  seeming  alarm,  accosts  you  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  without  giving  you  an  opportunity  to 
answer  him  one  syllable,  or  to  cause  a  moment's  inter- 
ruption : — 

**  Bless  me,  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late.  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons;  but  I  have  a  particular  engagement 
at  eleven.  I  know  you  will  excuse  me.  But  pray  how 
does  Mrs.  Patience  do  ?  and  all  the  little  ones  ?  John — 
bring  my  great-coat." 

Then,  having  drawn  out  a  little  memorandum-book, 
he  hums  over,  in  an  interrupted  soliloquy — Sir  Richard, 
at  twelve— Lord  Robert,  at  one — ^his  Grace,  at  two — 
confound  these  engagements — O,  Mr.  Patience,  will 
you  dine  with  me  at  seven  to-day  ?  I  shall  then  be 
able  to  speak  to  you ;  I  hope  so  at  least — ^unless  a  let- 
ter of  great  consequence  should  arrive  by  the  post.  If 
it  should,  you  will  have  the  candour  to  excuse  my  ab- 
sence. My  Lady  will  do  the  honours.** — Then  looking 
at  his  watch  again,  and  stammering, ''  go6d  morning,'* 
he  flies  off  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and  shuts  the 
door  with  vehemence,  which  makes  all  Portman-square 
re-echo. 

If  you  take  the  pains  to  follow  him,  you  find  him 
lounging  half  an  hour  at  the  print-selW s  window,  or 
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at  the  shew-glass  of  a  buckle-ahpp,  or  cheapening  a 
tooth-pick,  or  parading  \xp  and  down  Bondnstreet,  till 
he  is  tired,  and  then  resting  himself  in  a  coffee-house ; 
till  he  sallies  forth  to  pay  a  few  morning  calls  in  the 
afternoon  to  people  as  idly  busy  as  himself;  and  thus, 
with  perhaps  a  gallop  in  Rotten-row,  gets  rid  of  the 
tedious  hours  which  intervene  between  the  hour  of 
rising  and  the  hour  of  dinner. 

Mr.  Patience;  however,  having  had  the  honour  of  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  Sir  Hurry,  and  seeing  very  little 
likelihood  of  being  able  to  speak  at  present,  upon  the 
real  business  which  he  came  up  from  York  about,  at- 
tends punctually  at  seven.  Sir  Hurricane  is  not  yet 
come  hoQi^.  But  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lu3 
jarrival  is  announced  with  such  a  rap,  as  realizes  the 
fictitious  story  of  Salmoneus's  thunder.  In  he  runs, 
puffing,  blowing,  and  wiping  his  f^ce;  and  with  a 
thousand  interruptions,  makes  his  apologies,  declaring, 
that  he  came  away  now  before  the  business  that  de- 
tained him  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  dinner 
is  now  brought  in,  quite  spoiled  either  by  over-doing,  or 
by  being  kept  till  it  is  cold.  ''  It  cannot  be  helped,  my 
dear.  Mr.  Patience  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  it,  as  he 
knows  every  thing  must  give  way  to  business.  Egad! 
I  am  glad  I  thought  of  it.  Has  Leasum  been  hare  ? 
I  must  write  a  line  to  him  before  I  sit  down.  Do^  pray 
Mr-  Patience,  begin.— I  will  be  with  you  in  a  moment.'* 
Away  he  goes  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  employs  three 
or  four  footmen  to  bring  paper,  pen,  ink,  letter-case, 
sealing-wax,  and  w^-taper ;  curses  the  pen,  curses  the 
ink,  tears  the  paper,  flings  it  into  the  fire,  tben  returns 
to  dinner,  vowing  and  protesting  that  he  will  get  rid  of 
this  multiplicity  of  avocations  which  thus  brea]^  in  upon 
his  convivial  pleasures.  After  swallowing  the  wing  of 
a  chicken,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  Madeira,  he 
starts  like  one  frightened  in  a  dream,  and  striking  his 
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fordiead  with  his  palm^  deplores  the  treachery  of  his 
memory ;  for  he  recollects  too  late^  that  he  was  to  have 
dined  with  the  Committee  to-day.  But  it  does  not 
signify ;  if  he  gets  there  hy  nine  o'clock^  he  shall  be  in 
time  to  do  business,  which  is  the  main  thing.  At  last, 
really  weary  with  his  own  affected  activity,  he  sits 
down  and  finishes  his  repast,  but  not  without  several 
momentary  fits  of  absence,  many  nods^  shrugs,  and 
broken  sdiloquies,  significant  of  the  multitude  and 
profundity  of  the  cogitations. 

Poor  Patience  diverts  himself  with  the  Baronets's 
absurdity  ;  but  eats  his  dinner,  and  enjoys  the  conver- 
sation of  my  Lady  and  the  children,  though  he  has  not 
a  hope  of  opening  upon  the  business  he  came  upon,  as 
Sir  Hurricane  is  to  go  out  at  nine,  and  he  himself  is 
obliged  to  set  out  in  one  of  the  night  stages  for  Yort- 
idnre.  He  takes  his  leave,  after  having  agreed  with 
Sir  Hurry  to  transact  the  negociation  by  letter. 

Sir  Hurry  receives  a  long  epistle  from  him  in  a  few 
days,  and  immediately  sits  down  and  writes  the  follow- 
ing answer,  in  a  hand  scarcely  legible  through  extreme 
precipitation : 
''  Dear  Sm, 

'*  Your's  is  just  come  to  hand.  It  requires,  I  see, 
much  consideration.  But  I  cannot  command  a  mo- 
ments leisure.  Hope  to  be  able  in  a  few  months. 
Jaded  to  death.  A  dozen  letters  to  write  by  this  night's 
post ;  besides  a  multiplicity  of  avocations  in  the  evei^ing. 
Excuse  haste  and  blots.  My  servant  waits  to  fold  this 
letter.  Hope  he  will  direct  it  right.  Your's,  &c.  in 
haste. 

''  Hurricane  Bustleton." 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  he  fixes  upon  for  his 

journey  to  Tunbridge- Wells,  and  thence  to  Brighton, 

on  the  Sunday  foUowmg.     His  own  horses  cannot  run 

fest  enough  without  injury.     They  are  therefore  sent 
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down  at  leisure  the  day  before ;  and  four  hadu  are 
put  to  the  coach^  which  b  laden  before^  behiiui,  at  top- 
and  at  bottom.  '^  Sirrahs,"  he  exclaims  to  the  post* 
boys,  **  drive  as  fast  as  possible,  especially  through  all 
the  towns.  I  cannot  bear  to  creep,  like  a  snail,  ^ough 
a  nasty  town.  Drive,  I  say,  as  if  the  devil  was  in  you ; 
or  I  shall  remember  you,  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  in  a 
manner  you  will  not  like."  At  the  same  time,  he  holds 
up  a  yellow  coin,  which  never  &ils  to  operate  like  a 
spur  of  the  best  construction.  Away  the  horses  fly,  as 
if  they  had  wings ;  but  luckily,  they  have  hot ;  luckily, 
I  say,  for  if  they  had,  they  could  not  gloriously  be- 
spatter the  coach  from  bottom  to  top  with  the  mud  of 
Kentrstreet,  and  the  dirt  of  Lewisham  and  Bromlej. 
The  dogs  bark ;  children  and  nurses  squall ;  all  tii6 
doors  and  windows  are  crowded  with  old  maids  and 
young  maids;  the  hostlers  at  the  inns  admire,  and 
hoUo  to  the  three  footmen  who  come  galloping  after. 
Who  is  it  ?  who  is  it  ?  Sir  Hurriome,  Sir  Hurricane, 
they  reply ;  and  the  whole  town  resounds  the  name  of 
Sir  Hurricane,  the  great  Baronet,  going  to  Tunbridge. 
Two  for  three  horses  fall  victims ;  but  the  Baronet 
arrives,  fortunately,  in  time  to  have  his  hair  dressed 
before  he  dines  t^te-^-t^te  with  his  Llidy,  at  a  little 
lodging  in  a  vamped  cottage  on  Mount-Misery. 

Sir  Hurricane  Bustleton  is  so  rapid  in  his  progress^ 
that  it  would  tire  even  Pegasus  himself  to  keep  pace 
with  him.  I  shall  therefore  take  leave  of  him  at 
Mount-misery,  with  reminding  him,  that  true  dignity 
is  never  in  a  hurry ;  and  assuring  him,  that  the  hurry 
of  importance  so  much  affected  in  travelling,  and  aU 
the  other  motions  by  those  who  have  really  nothing 
important  to  do,  increases  their  insignificance  in  the 
eyes  of  men  of  sense,  by  shewing  how  contemptifale  a 
shiA;  they  are  driven  to,  merely  to  exhilnt  the  exitenHd 
appearance  of  that  consequence,  which  they  do  not 
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posses,  and  caftnot  acquire  by  riches  and  titles,  unac- 
companied with  personal  merit. 


EVENING  XLII. 

ON  A  LATIN  POEM  ON  THB  ART  OP  NURSINO;  . 

Physicians  have  often  written  didactic  poems  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  business  of  their 
faculty.  Armstrong's  poem  on  Health,  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  seen ;  but  the  Syphiiis  of  Fracastorius,  and 
the  Fadotrophia  of  Sammarthanus,  are  not  without 
distinguished  beauty. 

Though  Sammarthanus's  Padotroph'uii  or.  Art  of 
Nursing,  is  in  Latin ;  yet  the  poet  descends  to  such  mi- 
nute precepts  as  really  concern  the  nurses  and  gossips, 
who,  unless  they  are  as  expert  in  the  Latin  as  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  will  not  be  the  better  for  them. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  the  poet  recom- 
mends to  mothers  the  suckling  of  their  own  infants,  is 
exquisitely  beautiful : 

IpMB  etiam  Alpinii  viUouD  in  cautibiui  iina> 
Ipsa  edam  tigres,  et  qmcquid  ubique  feranun  est, 
Debita  seirandis  concedunt  ubera  Dads ; 
Tq,  quam  miti  animo  natnra  bemgna  creavit, 
SxitperetfenUUMfenut  nee  te  tna  tangant 
Pignora»  nee  quenilos  puerili  e  gutture  planctus ; 
Nee  lac^rmas  misereris  opemque  ii^usta  recuses, 
Qoam  prsBstare  tunm  est,  qnss  te  pendebit  ab  ua&) 
Ci\jii8  onus  teneris  hserebit  dnlce  lacertis 
Infelix  pner,  et  moUi  se  pectore  steraet  ? 
Dnlcia  quis  primi  eaptabit  gaudia  risns, 
Et  piimas  voces,  et  blseiss  mnnnnra  linguss, 
Tun^  frnenda  alii  potes  bta  reUnquere,  demens, 
Tandque  esse  pntas  teretis  serrare  papiUn, 
Integitim  decus  et  javenUem  in  pectore  florem  ? 

To,  cui  ooncednnt  meliorem  numina  mentem, 
Snme  nltro  quodconqne  opera,  quodconque  laboris, 
Ut  serves  opus  ipsa  tnom  et  pia  munera  prastes. 

•*  The  Yery^  bears  on  the  Alpine  rocks,  the  very 
tigers  themselves,  and  the  fiercest  wfld  beasts  on  the 
fece  of  the  earth,  give  auck  to  their  youw  o^^^   Will 
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j<m  then,  whom  natuie  haa  kindly  farmed  with  tender 
sympathy,  exceed  the  \xnxim  in  cruelty  ?  And  will  you 
not  suffer  the  little  pledges  of  your  own  lores  to  touch 
you,  and  will  you  not  pity  ihe  moans  and  tears  of  the 
poor  infants  f  And  wUl  you  refuse  your  aid  which  it 
is  your  duty  to  afford,  and  which  depends  upon  you 
idone  ?  In  whose  arms  shall  the  sweet  burden  be  laid ; 
on  whose  soft  bosom  shall  the  poor  child  recline  ?  Who 
first  shall  taste  the  delight  of  the  first  smiles,  listen  to 
the  first  syllables,  and  the  babbling  of  its  lisping 
tongue?  Ah,  foolish  woman!  will  you  let  ajotother 
enjoy  all  this  pleasure  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  lose  so 
mudi  for  the  sake  of  preserving  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
shape? 

''  I  exhort  you,  who,  by  the  blessing  of  heaireti,  hate 
better  principles,  to  take  upon  you  whaterer  trouble 
and  fatigue  may  attend  this  matemid  duty,  that  you 
may  preserve  your  own  work,  and  perform  llie  pious 
office  of  a  good  mother  .'^ 

I  must  leave  this  passage  to  bo^  £lated  on  by  hus- 
bands who  wi^h  to  inculcate  the  salutary  doctrine 
which  they  contain.  The  verses  gave  me  a  high 
opinion  of  the  taste  and  sensibility  of  their  writer; 
and  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  babes  and 
sucklings  if  they  could  be  as  persuasive  as  they  are 
pleasing. 

I  will  add  another  passage,  excellent  both  for  its 

advice  and  compositionf   <m  giving   iJie  diild  due 

exercise : 

Nee  miniif  iade  »gitay  sablataque  moISbas  vlait 
lateidiim  ezerce  leni  cofpuscuk  motu, 
tiuUahilarinmuiQireioctaiBi  neque  clausa  i^conde 
Usque  domi  in  latebiis,  led  apertas  defer  in  auns, 
Dum  nnll»  sudo  n^ulee,  dum  purior  aetl&er* 
EtiiltidiimleieslttdnatperiiiiiaaeFaT(>ni|      r 
Ut  coilo  et  variftgavisvg  Imagine  remm 
Asfneicai  luci  pner,  Attthorernqte  )^atetitem 
Qh&  polls,  tdmiratttprlnit  agnoteai  al»  onSs. 
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^'Exercise  their  IHtle  bodies  witii  a  gendiMiotio&^ilift- 
ing  to  them  at  the  same  time  oheerftiUy.  N^iHh^kMp 
them  withiti  doors  dtirayi^  but  cany  them  into  the 
open  air^  while  the  skj  is  BCTene>  while  the  4dr  is  ^deior, 
and  the  zephyrs  play  aromid;  that  tiie  littie  otto^ 
rqoioiiig  at  the  sight  of  heaven  and  the  Tarions  objects 
around  him,  may  be  acoostomed  to  the  light  of  d«y, 
and^  strudk  with  admiration>  leant  etren  from  his  idftabcy 
to  Tenerate,  in  some  d^ree,  the  AIniigfaty  Mdker.'' 

Monsieur  de  St.  Mar4ihe>  or  Sammarthanus,  as  he  is 
dassiedlly  calkd^  is  a  poet  of  the  ;fii6t  dass  among  the 
inutatots  of  ancient  elegance.  £[e  was  bora  in  1^986^ 
and  died  in  1638. 

Like  the  poets  of  his  time>  he  has  furnished  AViflame 
divided  into  Lyrics>  Elegies^  Sylv^,  Epigrammata^  9t 
Clantioa,  or  Sacred  Poems.  The  Psedotn^hia  is  the 
bert  of  his  works ;  but  he  who  has  a  taste  fiir  modenfii 
Latin  poetry,  wiU  find  mtch  entertainment  in  every 
^artof  his  volume. 

Subjoined  to  the  poems  are  thvee.  books  of  (Blogiain 
inrose,  which  contain  many  oitertaining  Uographiesl 
aneedotes  of  tFrinoh  literati^  in  a  dasiioal  style,  and 
a  dictbn,  that  though  it  may  perhaps  be  though 
too  florid,  is  yet  engaging,  because  it  is  aAim|rt;ed. 


OM  f HB  MBOasStTY  OF  I/A^lH,  tO  t^HOBttdTAHO  WIttt 
AOOtlRAOY  BfANY  BMeLlSR  WOBM^  JMITSCULUY  IN  OOa 
OLD'WBITBaS. 

I  HAW  often  mamtaimd  tbs^neeeasityof  lmd^r«ialld• 
ing  Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to  vmdeKstand  Ei^lish 
eon^etely :  and  I  have  beard  tile  ^dotnne  eantro- 
yarted^  and  attributed  to  a  pedantioAl  desire  of  ei^ 
hancing  the  value  of  the  learned  languages. 

The  authors  ef  the  last  century  alford  many  pM<)fi! 
of  this  necessity.    I  have  aeeideiitalty  Botioidittbs  61- 
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lowing  passages  in  the  works  of  ffidiop  Taylor,  and 
tliej  appear  to  me  to  be  dedsire. 

The  Bishcq^  says^in  his  ''Doctor Dubttantiam,*  ''The 
Arabian  jAysicians  endeayoor  to  elevate  and  lessen  the 
miracolons  conception.* 

A  mere  English  reader  will  either  not  nndorstand 
this  at  all,  or  understand  it  in  sadi  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  contradictory  and  n<msensical.  He  will  un- 
derstand '  elevate*  in  its  present  signification,  to  raise 
or  exalt:  whereas  the  author  means  quite  the  con- 
trary, to  depress  and  to  lower.  The  Bishop  had  the 
Latin  decare  in  his  mind,  which  agnifies  to  diminiA, 
detract  from,  or  extenuate.  In  some  editicms  the  wwd 
is  altered  by  somebody  who  did  not  understand  it,  and 
instead  of  *•  elevate*  is  prmted  **  aUeviate."* 

In  the  same  page  he  says,  "  St  John  was  listened  to 
by  king  and  people,  by  doctors  and  by  idiots,  by  Pha- 
risees and  Sadducees." 

A  mere  English  reader  will  not  fiul  to  understand 
fools  by  idiots,  and  will  conclude  that  the  Bishc^  in- 
tended to  say  that  St.  Jdm  was  attended  by  wise  men 
and  fools.  But  as  the  Bishop  means  by  die  context  to 
honour  St  ichn,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he 
would  say,  as  a  complimmt  to  him,  that  he  was  lis- 
tened to  by  idiots  in  the  synonymous  sense  with  fools. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Bishop  had  the  Gieek^Idiotar  in 
view,  and  only  meant  that  St  John  was  listened  to  by 
aD  ranks  and  conditions,  by  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned ;  for  idiotai  signifies  the  common  people,  Uie 
vulgar  herd,  as  distingunhed  from  the  learned,  w 
peoj^  of  condition. 

A  great  multitude  of  instances  might  be  produced 
firoin  the  same  learned  author ;  but  these  hi^pened  to 

•Hooker,  m  Ids Bcdemtiiod  PoUtie,  uses  t^  sMemdimiltt 
BM—^  There  are  tint  ^lerate  too  muck  tl«  oHmm^  te. 
Book  ▼.  sect.  59. 
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occur  while  I  was  reading  his  admirable  little  treatise 
inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter  and  first  book  of  the 
Ductor  Dubitantium,  entitled,  «  An  Instance  of  M^al 
Demonstration,  or  a  Conjugation  of  Probabilities,  prov- 
ing that  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  from  God.**  I 
advise  my  reader  attentively  to  consider  that  excellent 
piece,  not  only  as  a  most  ingenious  composition,  but  as 
exhibiting,  in  a  striking  point,  many  unanswerable  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  Christianity. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  him,  as  an  inducement,  with 
the  following  specimen,  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
divinity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^'  It  is  a  doctrine  perfective  of  human  nature,  that 
teaches  us  to  love  God,  and  to  love  one  another,  to  hurt 
no  man,  and  to  do  good  to  every  man ;  it  propines  to 
us  the  noblest,  the  highest,  and  the  bravest  pleasures  of 
the  world ;  the  joys  of  charity,  the  rest  of  innocence, 
the  peace  of  quiet  spirits,  the  wealth  of  beneficence,  and 
forbids  us  only  to  be  beasts  and  to  be  devils ;  it  allows 
all  that  God  and  nature  intended,  and  only  restrains 
the  excrescencies  of  nature,  and  forbids  us  to  take 
pleasure  in  that  which  is  the  only  entertainment  of 
devils,  in  murders  and  revenges,  malice,  and  spiteful 
words  and  actions;  it  permits  corporal  pleasures 
where  they  can  best  minister  to  health  and  societies,  to 
conversation  of  families,  and  honour  of  communities ;  it 
teaches  men  to  keep  their  words,  that  themselves  may 
be  secured  in  all  their  just  interests,  and  to  do  good  to 
others  that  good  may  be  done  to  them;  it  forbids 
biting  one  another,  that  we  may  not  be  devoured  by 
one  another;  and  commwds  obedience  to  superiors, 
that  we  may  not  be  ruined  in  confusions ;  it  combines 
governments,  and  confirms  all  good  laws,  and  makes 
peace,  and  opposes  and  prevents  wars  where  they  are 
not  just,  and  where  they  are  not  necessary.  It  is  a 
religion  that  is  life  and  spirit,  not  consisting  in  c^re- 
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HMortio  attd  Mterad^  aiiiHi0emant&^  bat  in  the  serfices  of 
Ae^  h6art>  and  tbe  imil  fhiH  ^  UpB  md  haais,  that  is« 
of  good  wofd0  and  good  deeds ;  it  bids  ns  to  do  that 
ta  God  wUdi  is  dgreMUe  to  his  exeelleneies^  that  is, 
worsh^  him  with  the  best  thing  we  hare,  and  make  ^n 
fhfaygtf  else  irinlster  to  it ;  it  Uds  us  to  do  that  to  our 
MigMkitlf  by  which  he  may  be  better ;  it  is  the  per- 
feetion  of  the  natural  law,  and  agreeable  to  am  natural 
necessities,  and  promotea  onr  natural  ends  and  designs ; 
it  does  not  destroy  reason,  but  instruots  it  in  rery  many 
things.  Mid  complies  with  it  in  aD ;  it  hath  in  it  both 
heat  and  light,  and  is  not  more  efibctual  dian  it  is 
beauteous ;  it  promises  ewry  thing  that  we  can  desire, 
and  yet  promises  nothing  hot  what  it  does  eflfect ;  it 
pMc^Mgs  war  i^;ainst  all  iFices,  and  generally  does 
cOEOmand  etery  virtue ;  it  teaches  us  with  ease  tonunv 
tlfy  those  affisctions  which  reason  does  scarce  reprore, 
beeauie  idie  hath  not  strength  enough  to  conquer ;  and 
it  does  create  in  us  lAioiM»  virtues  which  reason  of  her- 
self nerer  knew,  and,  after  they  are  known,  could 
Helper  appMve  sufficiently.  It  is  a  doctrine  in  which 
nothing  is  siq>erfluQUs  or  burdensome,  nor  yet  is  there 
any  thing  wanting  which  can  procure  happiness  to 
muUnd,  or  by  which  God  can  be  glorified :  and  if 
wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  Justice,  mid  simplicity,  and 
holiness,  and  puri^,  and  meekness,  andcontentedness, 
and  charity,  be  images  of  God  and  rays  of  dhdnity, 
then  that  doctrme  in  which  all  these  shine  so  gloriously, 
and  in  whioh  nothing  else  is  ingredient^  must  needs  be 
from  God ;  and  that  all  this  is  true  in  the  doctrbe  of 
Jesus,  needs  no  other  probation  but  the  reading  of  the 
words.* 

But  to  return  to  ike  subject  on  whidi  this  paper 
began ;  I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  man,  however  sen- 
sible and  well  informed  in  other  respects,  can  under- 
stand completely  the  works  of  Taylor,  Hooker,  Mikon, 
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Md  many  otlier  most  celebrated  M  Englidi  wnters^ 
without  an  accurate  knewledge  of  Latin  and  Gfeek 
etymology.  Yet  alas  I  how  many  are  Utter  enendea 
to  Latm  and  Greeks  to  whom,  I  am  pretty  sure^  those 
languages  never  did  any  harm. 

— — i— ^  1 1 1    — i^^^^i  1 1  1.11 

EVENING  XUV. 

ON  THB  PHINTS  IN  PRATBR  BOOKS,  BIBLB8,  AND  OTMR 
RBLIOIOUS  BOOKS. 

Thbrb  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  who  added  prints 
to  religious  books,  intended  to  assist  the  reader  fa| 
rabing  in  his  mind  clear  and  striking  ideas  of  saered 
things;  but  the  artists  they  employed  have  commonly 
been  so  injudieious  as  to  render  %ures  of  a  most 
serious  and  solem  kind  objects  of  derision. 

All  graphical  representations  of  God  the  Father  are 
to  be  disapproted ;  for,  instead  of  exalting  our  idea  of 
the  Deity,  they  elerate  (to  use  a  word  in  the  sense 
animadyerted  on  in  the  prece^g  Evening)  or  lower 
it.  In  thinking  of  God,  imagination  forms  an  obscure 
but  gr^id  image  of  a  sublime  existence,  ktaei  taion, 
and  the  heart  adores  it ;  but  the  hand  of  the  artist  at 
once  diminishes  its  grandeur,  and  divests  it  of  its  glory. 
Think  of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  drawn  by 
a  painter  under  the  fignre  of  a  little  decrep^  old  man 
with  a  long  beard,  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair. 

The  Scripture  introduces  God  speaking  or  appearing 
with  teniflc  mi^esty.  **  The  earth  shook,  thoheovens 
also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  TremMe 
thou  earth,  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at  ihe  pre* 
senoe  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  which  turned  the  ro^  into 
a  standing  water,  the  flint  into  a  fountain  o{  waters.'' 
It  belongs  to  injudidous  limners  and  sculptow  to 
render  this  presence  familiar.  Hayman  has  one  or 
two  designs  for  Newton*s  Milton,  in  which  God  is  in- 
troduced ;  and  in  that  which  is  prefixed  to  the  sixth 
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hoA,  the  Deity  appears  twribfe^  and  tlia  artbt  has 
shewn  great  skill ;  but  yet  be  could  never  leqnal  imar 
gination,  and  therefore  his  best  efforts  ifpear  defeo^ 
tive.  Obscurity  aggrapdizes  images  of  celestial  bdngs ; 
once  delineate  them  on  pi^r,  and  render  the  idea 
clear  and  determinate,  and  you  put  an  end  to  the  awe 
of  the  beholder. 

I  can  easily  understand,  and  readily  admire,  as  a 
strong  poetical  figure,  the  touching  of  Isaiah's  hallowed 
lips  with  fire ;  but  I  cannot  admire  the  engraver's  re- 
presentation, in  some  Bibles,  of  an  angel  from  heaven 
with  a  blacksmith's  tongs  burning  the  poor  prophet's 
^  lips  with  a  live  coaL 

There  js  a  great  aualpgy  between  poetry  and  paint- 
ing ;  but  yet  poetry  may  represent  many  things  with 
great  vivacity  and  beauty  which  will  not  bear  an  exact 
delineation  on  paper  or  canvass,  without  a  shocking 
bathos. 

The  representations  of  Satan,  in  many  serious  books, 
is ,  so  ridiculous,  that  one  would  almost  imagine  the 
artist  intended  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a  being. 
Who  can  bear  some  prints  of  demoniacs,  where  the 
possessed  are  exhibited  vomiting  up  little  black  devils 
with  cloven  feet  and  long  tails  ?  If  artists  thought  such 
figures  likely  to  excite  or  preserve  devotion,  they  must 
have  been  as  weak  as  their  admirers. 

But  as  they  have  erred  by  familiarity,  so  also  from 
ill-placed  grandeur.  The  Nativity  has  ever  been  the 
favpurite  sulyect  of  painters.  Truth  required  that 
they  should  exhibit  a  stable  ;  but.  in  order  to  dignify 
so  mean  a  place,  they  usually  introduce  a  superb  and 
fluted  column  of  the  Grecian  architecture.  The  ox,, 
the  as^  and  the  manger,  are  faintly  exhibited ;  but  the 
grand  pillar  strikes  the  spectator  with  ideas  of  sump* 
tuous  magnificence.  The  birth  of  our  Saviour  in  this 
humiliating  place  was  intended  to  recomQiend.  humility. 
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by  il^  force  of  example  :  but  the  painter  comes^  and, 
by  a  strange  metamorphosis,  converts  the  sta}>le  to  a 
gorgeous  palace.  The  artifice  intended  to  raise  rene- 
ration  causes  contempt,  and  the  apparent  falsehood  is 
highly  indecent  when  it  obtrudes  itself  among  the  pages 
ofthe  Holy  Bible. 

Few  books  have  had  a  greater  popularity  than  the 
wotks  of  Bishop  Taylot.  Several  of  them  are  adorned 
with  good  plates  by  Faithorne ;  but  disgraced  by 
others  of  a  ridiculous  kind.  The  frontispiece  to  the 
Rules  of  Holy  Dying  cannot  but  excite  mirth  ev^i  in 
those  who  do  hot  habitually  sit  in  the'  seat  of  the 
scorner.  On  one  side  is  the  statue  of  a  clergyman  in 
his  canonicals,  with  the  inscription  on  the  base,  Jl/er- 
curkis  Cftristianus.  In  the  clouds  opposite  to  him,  is 
the  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a  flag  in  one  hand  and 
a  crown  in  the  other,  in  a  sitting  posture,  intended  to 
represent  Jesus  Christ*  My  reader  will  immediately 
see  the  absurdity  of  introducing  Mercurius  in  the  same 
picture  with  our  Saviour.  On  the  other  side  b  repre- 
sented, in  a  most  childish  manner,  hell  and  the  devil. 
Here  the  figures  are  shockingly  deformed ;  but  they 
are  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  none  but  children, 
and  those  who  labour  under  the  weakest  superstition. 
The  book,  in  many  parts,  is  excellent,  and  has  been 
read  by  the  devout  with  great  edification.  It  is  to  be 
regretted, that  it  was  deformed  by  such  a  picture,  which 
appears  to  be  dictated  by  folly,  which  is  ludicrous  in 
the  eyes  of  every  sensible  observer,  and  which  might 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

The  prints  inserted  in  the  Common  Prayer  Books 
are  of  a  kind  which  none  but  the  ignorant  and  vulgar 
can  admire ;  and  even  they  can  receive  no  advantage 
from  them.  Such  persons  may  be  diverted  by  them 
from  devotion,  instead  of  being  guided  to  it,  or  ani- 
mated in  it.     The  cut  entitled,  Jesus  tempted  by  the 
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Deffil/  is  almost  as  liidicroiis  as  if  it  had  come  from 
Hogarth  or  Bunhury.  The  deyfl  has  a  crown  aad 
sceptr6»  a  modem  coat^  apparently  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
from  his  rmnp  hangs  a  tail  resembling  what  is  called  a 
pig-t*fl. 

Endeavours  to  represent  the  Trinity  by  a  truungle 
with  a  dove  in  the  centre,  xojgbt  be  spared.  The  mi- 
raculous gift  of  tongues  has  been  low^ed  in  the 
reader's  conception  by  the  painter's  art  In  most 
sculptures  angels  are  too  much  familiarized  to  be  r^ 
vcred. 

In  Sparke's  Feasts  and  Fasts  there  is  an  engraving 
to  represent  our  Saviour^s  passion.  He  is  drawn  pray* 
ing  in  the  garden,  and  supposed  to  be  saying— '^  Father, 
if  thou  wilt,  take  this  cup  from  me,  &e.  And  there 
appeared  an  angel  from  heaven  comforting  him."  The 
cup  is  in  this  place  evidently  a  figurative  ezpressioB  ; 
but  the  artist  represents  an  angel  actually  reaching  out 
of  the  clouds  a  real  cup,  in  the  form  of  a  common 
drinkmg  glass  or  rummer,  and  handing  it  in  the  atli^ 
tude  of  a  tavern^waiter  holding  out  a  goblet  of  wine. 

Nelscm's  Festivals  is  an  excellent  book,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  all  the  devout.  I  am  concemed  that  it 
should  be  disgraced  by  two  paltry  plates,  as  frontis* 
pieces,  which  lessen  the  reverence  doe  to  the  whole 
subject.  On  the  back  ground  of  one  are  our  Saviour 
and  Satan  on  the  mountain.  Satan  is  rejuresented 
with  a  tail,  as  usual;  and,  if  he  had  not  wings,  would 
present  the  idea  of  a  cat  standing  upon  her  hinder  legs. 
It  is  improbable  that  any  Christian  can  be  delighted  or 
improved  by  such  figures ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  many 
may  be  o&nded  by  them,  and  lose  that  veneration  far 
sacred  things,  which  was  favourable  to  their  virtue  and 
their  peace. 

By  inspecting  popular  books  of  devotion,  many  other 
absurd  prints  might  easily  be  pointed  out ;  but  I  meaa 
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not  to  increase  the  ridicule*  I  wish  all  such  disgrace- 
ful prints  could  be  torn  out  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  What  an  idea  must  a  Mahometan  or  a  sensible 
Indian  entertain  of  Christianity,  when  he  sees  such 
silly  figures  in  books  sanctioned  by  the  most  awful  au- 
thority ? 

I  know  it  wiQ  be  said  that  such  prints  are  intended 
only  for  weak  brethren  and  sisters,  for  children,  and 
old  men  and  women  in  their  dotage.  Perhaps  this  is 
true;  but  others  unavoidably  see  them,  and  they  sug- 
gest a  ridiculous  idea  on  sacred  subjects,  not  easily  to 
be  banished  when  once  admitted.  He  who  has  so  far 
divested  himself  of  natural  awe  as  to  laugh  at  what  is 
venerable,  will  not,  without  a  greater  effort  than  most 
men  are  willing  to  make,  raise  in  his  mind  a  due  de- 
gree of  respect,  in  the  contemplation  of  heaven  itself 
and  its  almighty  King. 

The  greatest  painters,  whom  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  have  shewn  that  they  were  able  to  represent 
sacred  subjects,  not  only  without  lowering  them,  but 
with  great  addition  to  their  inherent  sublimity.  They 
chose  grand  subjects,  and  their  genius  expanded  to 
grasp  the  magnitude.  Such,  and  such  only,  may  be 
imitated  by  the  little  artists  who  draw  for  common 
books  of  devotion ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
rule,  never  to  represent  either  the  God  omnipotent,  or 
the  Evil  Spirit,  embodied.  Painters  should  not  de- 
viate into  heathenism  by  confounding  Jehovah  with 
Jupiter,  or  Satan  with  Pluto.  What  mortal  hand  shall 
presume  to  paint  Him  in  a  mortal  form  and  a  mate- 
rial vestment,  who  is  diffiised  over  all  space,  and  who 
clothes  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment  t 

Let  the  limner  practise  an  excellent  rule  suggested 
by  Horace  for  the  poet : 

Quae  desperat  tractata  nitescere  poese  relinquat. 

•*  The  subject  which  he  cannot  adorn,  let  him  prudently 
decline." 
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EVENING  XLV. 


ON   THE  SAFETY  AND  HAPPINESS  OP  A    LIFE  OP  OB- 
SCURITY. 

The  choice  of  Hercules^  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
tendency  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  moralists^  were 
a  beautiful  and  efficacious  mode  of  conveying  a  fine 
moral  lesson.  They  powerfully  stimulated  the  minds 
of  young  persons  to  neglect  the  blandishments  of  vice, 
and  to  follow  virtue  over  the  rugged  steep  that  leads  to 
glory.  Hercules  made  an  honourable  choice ;  and  his 
example  was  intended  to  fire  the  soul  with  emulative 
ardour. 

Ambition,  like  his,  is  useful,  as  it  calls  for  those  fine 
exertions  which  contribute  to  meliorate  the  condition 
of  man,  to  improve  all  that  Providence  has  allotted 
him,  to  perfect  art,  and  to  adorn  society.  Happy  it  is 
for  the  public  that  man  is  so  formed  as,  for  the  sake 
of  fame,  to  relinquish  ease,  and  devote  his  time,  his 
health,  and  his  hfe,  to  labours,  which,  while  they  dignify 
himself,  enrich,  embellish,  and  aggrandize  an  empire. 

And  great  is  the  pleasure  attendant  on  exertion,  and 
sweet  the  reward  of  applauding  fellow-creatures,  when 
the  exertion  is  virtuous  and  successful. 

Magnum  iter  intendo ;  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  yires. 

But  there  b  a  great  deal  of  unsuccessful  exertion  in 
pursuit  of  fame,  and  many,  after  sowing  in  pain  and 
labour,  reap  only  a  harvest  of  disappointment. 

For  the  sake  of  these  and  of  others,  who  find  not 
opportunities  to  distinguish  themselves,  it  is  useful  to 
suggest  consolatory  topics ;  such  as  point  out  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  fame,  and  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  a 
life  led  in  retirement.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  attribute  what- 
ever is  said  on  this  side  of  the  question  to  the  same 
motive  which  induced  the  fox  to  exclaim,  that  the 
grapes  were  sour.  There  are  certainly  a  thousand 
solid  comforts  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  obscurity. 
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which  are  bartered  for  the  flattering  distinction  of  po- 
pular applause. 

He  who  is  labouring  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  and 
whose  mottos  are  the  spirited  passages  of  Virgil, 

— -tentanda  via  est,  qu&  me  quoqne  possum 
ToUere  hmno,  victorque  virAm'  volitare  per  ora.— 

— ^aliquid  jamdadum  inyadere  magnum 
Mens  agitat  mihi  nsc  placida  contenta  quibte  sst. 

ViRO. 

immediately  draws  upon  himself  the  watchful  eyes  of 
competition*  His  equals,  over  whom  he  attempts  to 
rise,  shoot  at  him  from  the  ground  the  shafts  of  envy, 
and  those  who  have  already  risen,  assail  him  from  the 
turret  with  the  missile  weapons  of  jealousy.  The 
success  and  final  result  of  his  attempts  are  doubtful ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  woupds  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous enemies  are  sensibly  felt,  and  often  inflict  on 
his  peace  a  wound  that  admits  no  cure. 

When  a  man  is  once  rendered  conspicuous,  once 
become  the  subject  of  conversation,  not  only  those  who 
envy  his  distinction,  but  those  who,  from  want  of  sense 
or  of  knowledge,  misunderstand  his  conduct  or  mistake 
his  meaning,  employ  themselves  by  secret  influence  or 
open  enmity,  to  bring  him  down  to  their  own  level. 

The  greatest  excellence  is  the  most  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood; for  few  are  qualified  to  be  competent 
judges  of  singular  pre-eminence.  It  is  a  just  opinion, 
that  they  who  would  form  a  sound  judgment  in  learn- 
ing, in  arts,  or  in  life,  of  an  exalted  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, must  themselves  possess  it,  and  be  able,  while  they 
give  the  criticism,  to  ftimish  the  example. 

From  the  maHce  of  envy,  the  mistakes  of  ignorance, 
the  levity  of  thoughtlessness,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
who  is  lifi;ed  up  and  become  a  mark,  should  not  fre- 
quently be  wounded  with  a  pcnsoned  arrow.  If  he  has 
sensil^ty,  his  condition  must  be  painful  though  it  may 
be  exalted.    Like  the  traveller  on  a  bleak  hill,  he 
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must  bide  the  pel&ng  of  the  pitfldts  itonn,  and  tiKfj 
the  shepherd  in  the  vale  his  hovel  and  Us  cat« 

It  is  a  laite  remark>  dntt  the  imalkst  specks  are 
most  visible  in  the  whitest  raitnent.  The  common 
infirmities  of  human  nature^  arising  from  bodily  sick- 
ness or  momentary  ill-temper,  toe  noticed  in  conspicu- 
ous characters,  and  exaggerated  by  malicious  ingenmty. 
They  are  remembered  long,  and  perhaps  never  forgiven. 
In  a  common  man,  who  would  have  taken  notice  of 
ifiUeh  peGcadiltoes  as  are  handed  to  posterity  of  Samuel 
Johnson  f  The  little  infirmities  of  the  man  have  giveh 
rach  oflfenoe,  as  to  prejudice  many  agidnsft  the  writer* 

But  the  votary  of  fttme  will  not  be  troubled  with 
extemalB  only.  He  has  within  lum  a  restless  spirit, 
which  sufifexB  not  his  eyelids  to  close,  in  the  soft  hours 
when  unambitious  mortals  enjoy  the  6weeteM  slumber; 
and  while  others  taste  the  delight  of  oblivious  slumber, 

^f  him  it  may  be  said,  he  must  not  spend  the  night  in 
sleep, 

A  state  of  such  solicitude  cannot  but  lose  many 
«6lid  batisfictionB,  though  it  should  be  allovred,  as 
10  indeed  true,  that  the  alternate  excitation  of  hope 
,and  fear  is  attended  with  considerable  deUght,  in  oon*- 
4Mqu«nce  of  the  exercise  it  affinrds  to  the  animal  gj^ixiU 
and  to  the  imagination. 

It  wete  easy  to  add  on  this  subject,  on  abuadance  of 
common-place  remarks  on  ambition>  {^ry>  vanity^ 
fmne,  ease,  retirement;  but  this  kind  of  oommon^place, 
wUeh  every  one  allows  to  be  true  and  solid,  every  one 
neglects,  because,  like  the  sun,  it  In  i$6lf-^vident  and 
£Euniliar.  I  vrish  to  draw  my  reflectionil  from  real  6b- 
lervations  on  life ; 
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From  red  obimnrailon  then  I  am  aUe  to  pranoonoe, 
that  persons  who  live  in  their  famities  a  regular  and 
temperate  life,  performing  their  relative,  social,  and  re- 
ligious duties,  appear  to  e^joy  more  tranquillity  and 
sdf-possession,  than  the  various  tribes  that  are  strug- 
gling to  emerge  from  the  level  on  which  their  birth  and 
circumstances  have  placed  them*  Such  as  these,  ever 
restless,  taste  not  the  pleasures  of  repose ;  and,  as  the 
desires  of  ambition,  like  those  of  avarice,  increase  with 
possession,  th^  are  strangers, .  as  long  as  they  Hvia, 
to  contentment,  the  sweetest  ingredient  of  life. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  besides  the  certainty  of 
incurring  slander  and  misrepresentation,  of  feeling 
much  uneasiness,  and  of  foregoing  many  most  desirable 
comforts,  the  ambitions  are  also  in  danger  of  infemy 
where  they  eiqpected  fame,  and  contempt  where  diey 
demanded  honour,  they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  repress 
their  ardour,  and  lesm  to  seek  ei^oymetit  in  governing 
themselves  and  their  families  according  to  wisdom  and 
justice.  And  let  them  not  think  that  the  pnUie  ser- 
vice is  deserted  by  them ;  for  when  every  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  rule,  studies  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
mhkd  his  own  bunnrai,  the  puUic  will  be  better  served 
than  by  the'officiousinterferenceof  pragmatical  activfty. 

Though  the  fevbur  and  applause  of  men  may  gratify 
vanity,  and  promote  pecuniary  interest  for  a  few  years, 
yet  of  how  Utile  value  will  they  appear  at  the  close  of 
life  t  Men  Imow  bttt  little  of  each  other's  real  character 
and  merit,  and  frequentfy  err  by  undervaluing  and 
overvaluing  them.  They  have  often  lavished  fame  and 
glory  on  the  undeserving,  and  denied  them,  at  least 
during  life,  to  thdr  greatest  benefectors. 

Blilton  had  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet  wfaSleafive. 
And  aa  to  posthumous  fame. 

Si  poit  Akts  Tcnit  fi^oiia.  Mm  tMit. 

ChurchiU  had  a  thonsand  times  more  popularity 
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while  he  lived  than  Milton.  He  owed  his  pc^uktrity 
to  politics.  These  interested  the  factions  of  the  times. 
Milton's  age  was  indeed  factious  and  turbulent  enough ; 
but  he  did  not  write  political  poetry.  And  the  violent 
partisans  of  his  time  cared  little  for  old  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  the  blissful  scenes  of  Eden's  Garden. 

Men  are  so  apt  to  enry,  to  err»  and  to  be  ungrateful, 
that  a  wise  man  will  take  care,  if  possible,  -not  to  let 
the  fabric  of  his  happiness  rest  on  a  pillar  so  tottering 
as  the  people's  favour.  He  will  endeavour  to  do  good 
*  and  to  act  reasonably,  and  leave  popularity  to  follow 
her  own  caprice,  and  not  let  it  be  said  of  him,  that  his 
health  and  happiness  depend  on  applause  or  the  want 
of  it, 

Pblma  negate  macrum^  donata  redudt  opimimu—- Uor. 

It  is  the  great  business  of  Christians  to  arise  above 
the  world,  to  do  right  actions,  not  as  men  pleasers,  bat 
unto  God  and  their  own  consciences ;  and  happy  they, 
who  quietly  walk  in  their  pilgrimage  through  this 
world  through  the  vale  of  peace,  neither  pursuing  fame,, 
nor  declining  it  when  it  comes  as  the  tenq)oral  rewaxd 
of  goodness,  but  looking  for  approbation  to.  him  who 
seeth  the  heart,  and  whose  approbation  is  the  only  true 
glory. 

But  even,  here  man  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
vain-glory ;  for  many  have  appeared  to  be  religious, 
and  to  despise  glory,  who  were  anxiously  seeking  it, 
deceiving  themselves  and  others.  St^  /urnio,  says  St. 
Austin,  de  varus  gloria  cxmtetnptu,  vanius  ghriatur. 


EVENING  XLVI. 

ON  PRBJUDIOBS  AOAIK8T  RBLI0I0U8  BOOKS. 

I  HOPE  my  readers  wiU  not  think  that  I  deviate 
into  an  uninteresting  subject,  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  Winter  Evenings,  I  am  sometimes  led  to  consider 
that  which  is  the  business  of  every  man,  and  far  more 
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important  than   the   finest  disquisitions   in    Science, 
Ethics^  Arts  and  the  Belles'  Lettres : 

—id,  quod 
^qu^  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletihus  asqu^, 
i£qu^  neglectum,  pueris,  senibiutque  noceoit.         Hor. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  a  solitary  Winter  Evening, 
naturally  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  religion.  In- 
deed, a  subject  in  which  all  men  are  at  all  times  deeply 
concerned,  can  never  be  unseasonable. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  such  subjects  should  be 
considered  as  dull.  But  I  was  surprised  a  little  while  * 
ago,  on  mentioning  my  design  to  touch  on  religious 
topics,  to  hear  from  a  sensible  man,  that  he  wished  I 
would  not,  as  I  might  depend  upon  it,  my  book 
would  be  more  generally  acceptable  if  religious  topics 
were  entirely  excluded.  '*  If  you  write  a  religious 
book,''  he  said,  ''  you  must  expect  few  readers  but  old 
women  with  their  spectacles;  you  will  stand  no 
chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  copies,  unless  the  Societies 
for  promoting  religious  knowledge,  and  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  should  think  proper  to  give 
them  away.** 

This  prejudice  against  religious  books,  which  I  fear 
is  too  prevalent  among  those  who  call  themselves  men 
of  pleasure,  gaiety,  and  fashion,  is  very  unfortunate;  as 
it  tends  to  cut  off  some  of  the  best  opportunities  of  de- 
riving a  knowledge  of  that,  which,  through,  ignorance 
alone,  they  rashly  despise. 

Indeed  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  great 
abundance  of  religious  books,  for  which  this  country  is 
remarkable,  there  are  many  which  rather  injure  the 
cause  which  they  were  written  to  advance.  They 
were  perhaps  only  written  for  a  particular  sect  or  per- 
suasion, and  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  attached  to  any  party,  but  judge  from  their 
own  reason  and  unbiassed  sentiments,  they  excite  idea« 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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unfavourable  to  religion  in  general.  A  poor  style; 
wretched  arguments,  cant,  hypocrisy,  fanaticism,  will 
give  a  disgust  to  the  sober-minded ;  and  much  more  to 
those  who  are  little  inclined  to  serious  ideas,  however 
well  recommended  by  a  polished  style,  and  a  dispas- 
sionate appeal  to  reason. 

Yet  such  books  may  perhaps  produce  a  good  efiect 
among  those  classes  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
though  they  appear  to  persons  of  education,  replete 
with  gross  absurdity.  They  are  not  therefore  to  be 
utterly  despised,  though  they  may  be  neglected ;  and 
it  is  imfair  and  ill-judged  to  form  an  idea  of  all  religion 
and  all  religious  treatises  from  the  zealous  but  poor 
attempts  of  an  illiterate  bigot.  It  is  like  forming  a 
judgment  of  all  poetry  from  the  works  of  Blackmore. 
Though,  be  it  always  remembered,  that  the  disciples 
were  poor  fishermen,  that  religion  may  be  understood 
without  critical  erudition ;  and  that  many  a  good  man 
without  learning  has  comprehended  thevital  and  (essen- 
tial parts  of  religion,  the  religion  of  the  heart,  better 
than  the  most  learned  professor  of  theology  in  the  most 
celebrated  university.  While  the  one  was  inspecting 
dictionaries,  the  other  was  examining  his  own  bosom ; 
while  the  one  was  toiling  at  languages,  the  other  was 
engaged  in  labours  of  love. 

There  are  in  the  English  language  great  numbers 
of  religious  books^  which  cannot  fall  under  the  censure 
of  absurdity,  but  are  at  once  rational  and  beautiful.  I 
wish  my  reader  to  enter  on  the  study  of  religion  by 
reading  them,  and  he  will  afterwards  relish  real  piety 
wherever  he  finds  it,  even  though  it  should  appear  in 
a  style  of  rude  simplicity. 

But  many  fashionable  freethinkers  are  much  con- 
versant in  polite  and  classical  authors;  and  to  pass 
from  them  to  some  of  the  simple  works  of  mere  devo- 
tees, is  too  violent  a  transition.     It  is  for  that  reason 
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that  I  recommend  to  them  the  sermons  of  the  best 
writers  ;  and  hope  they  will  not  be  so  far  prejudiced, 
against  them  as  to  contemn  them  unexamined. 

After  a  taste  shall  have  been  formed  for  religious 
subjects  from  the  works  of  Addiaon»  Hooker,  Hammond,  ^ 
Taylor,  Grotius,  Bishop  Bull,  Dr.  Lardner,  Loeke> 
Clarke,  and  all  the  sermon  writers  of  the  first  class, 
the  mind  will  learn  to  take  a  pleasure  e^en  in  those 
books  of  hmnble  piety,  where  the  excellence  of  the 
thoughts  and  doctrines  must  shine  by  its  own  lustre,, 
unadorned  with  the  graces  of  language. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  human  inquiry  will  be 
most  willingly  conversant  on  the  most  important  sul>- 
jects.  Life,  death,  and  immortality,  l^ave  in  them  an 
inherent  importance,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
other  things  appear  like  dust  in  the  balance.  There 
are  consequentiy  more  books,  I  believe,  in  divinity  than 
hi  any  ot]i«r  department  of  literature. 

But  can  I,  after  so  many  and  so  valuable  labours, 
add  any  thing  useful  ?  I  fear  not ;  yet  as  reHgion  is  a 
suliject  that  must  frequently  be  considered  by  all  who 
think  with  seriousness,  I  have  also  frequently  cowi- 
dered  it,  and  shall  beg  leave  sometimes  to  write  my 
thoughts  of  it  with  that  humility  which  becomes  all 
men,  and  which  perhaps  may  be  particularly  required 
in  me. 

I  am  struck  with  awe  at  the  very  subject.  A  poor 
firail  mortal  sits  down  to  examine  the  works  and  words 
of  his  omnipotent  Maker.  If  he  should  mistake  in 
his  conclusions,  he  may  offend  God,  and  lead  others 
into  dangerous  temptation. 

But  he  is  encouraged  by  example.  He  is  encouraged 
by  the  authority  which  committiions  many  to  expound 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  teach  the  people.  And  if  errors 
wre  errors  of  judgment  only,  unaccompanied  with  pre- 
sumption, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  them  vetiiaL 
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General  prejudices  against  religious  writings  are 
highly  unreasonable;  for  what  is  religion  but  moral 
philosophy  under  a  higher  sanction  than  the  best 
human  reason  could  give  it ;  what  but  the  best  efforts 
of  human  reason,  controlled  and  directed  by  the  will 
ofGod? 

And  can  it  be  illiberal,  narrow,  unphilosophical,  or 
in  any  respect  unworthy  of  the  naost  exalted  of  the 
human  race,  to  study  tWs  will  of  God  ?  to  trace  the 
beams  of  celestial  light  wherever  the  least  glimmering 
appears  in  this  darkling  vale? 

The  study  of  divinity,  or  Christian  philosophy,  is  a 
sublime  employment  of  our  faculties  worthy  of  the 
greatest  philosophers.  What  are  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, arts,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  great  fountain 
of  all  knowledge,  of  all  beauty^,  of  all  excellence,  the 
Father  of  Lights? 

Totally  to  neglect  the  topics  of  refigion  in  my 
Winter  Evenings,  would,  I  think,  be  a  culpable  omis- 
sion ;  and  I  hope  few  readers  are  so  little  attentive  to 
their  chief  concern  as  to  think  whatever  is  said  on  that 
subject,  however  imperfectly,  destitute  of  interest. 

After  so  much  has  been  written  in  this  country  by 
the  heroes  of  Christianity,  I  x:an  indeed  hope  to  add 
but  little ;  but  if  I  only  turn  the  attention  of  a  few  to 
the  subject,  the  attempt  will  not  be  useless ;  and  what 
pleasure  arises  from  polite  letters  and  classical  know- 
ledge can  equal  that  of  seeking  for  one's  self,  and 
shewing  to  others,  the  things  that  belong  imto  peace* 


EVENING  XLVII. 

ON  THE  GHARAOTBR  OP  A  PARISH  PRIEST. 

In  the  estimation  of  reason,  few,  if  any,  employ- 
ments, are  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  pastor  of 
a  parish,  the  true  Shepherd  of  his  people.  It  is  the 
business  of  his  life  to  diffuse  happiness  and  knowledge. 
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His  own  wants,  and  those  of  his  family,  require  some 
regard  to  pecuniary  emolument,  and  justify  an  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  competency ;  but  his  attention  to 
lucre  is  but  secondary  and  subordinate.  His  profes- 
sional employment,  and  the  purpose  of  his  life,  is  the 
communication  of  happiness  and  knowledge :  a  most 
honourable  profession,  to  be  seeking  wisdom  at  the 
fountain,  and  to  be  dispensing  it  liberally  to  all  who 
ask  for  it. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  profession,  not  of  the  profes- 
sors. I  am  aware  that  many  a  satirical  tongue  will  be 
ready  to  detract  from  them,  when  compared  to  the 
profession  in  theory,  and  to  exaggerate  in  them  those 
human  frailties  which  in  others  they  would  palliate. 
But  even  when  I  descend  from  the  profession  to  the 
professors,  I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  in  no  rank  of 
society  are  more  respectable  members  to  be  found  than 
in  the  clerical.  They  ought,  it  will  be  said,  to  be  su- 
perior in  learning  and  virtue  to  others,  as  the  master 
should  excel  his  scholars,  and  as  their  studies  and 
education  tend  to  the  advancement  of  human  excel- 
lence to  its  highest  perfection.  Human  frailty  ex- 
cepted, they  have  been,  and  often  are,  what  they  ought 
to  be,  in  the  eye  of  reasonable  expectation.  It  is  not 
possible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  fanaticism,  puritan- 
ism,  and  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  John  Burton,  a  well-known  classical  scholar; 
seems  to  have  viewed  the  character  of  a  parish  priest 
with  singular  admiration.  He  frequently  speaks  of  it 
with  a  degree  of  rapture.  The  following  passage  from 
his  Sacerdos  Paroecialis  is  pleasing : 

O  felix  studii,  qui  non  in^loiia  ruris 
Otia  tutus  agit,  procul  ambitione  metuque ! 
Qui  recolens  quicquid  dignum  sapieate  Donoque 
Proyidus  Kternse  meditatur  seiia  yitee. 


Qaudia  despidens  peiitura  j  Deoaue  vocanti, 
Cigus  tMicra  gerit,  ma^o  Isetatus  hottore, 
Impendit  curas,  animaroque  relinquit  in  astris. 
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Nob  Dlum  potuit  Syren,  daionoBa  voloptas, 
Flectere,  non  ^iseros  agitan^  discordia  civeSy 
Kec  malesuadas  honos,  nee  lucri  prava  capido ; 
Sed  pietas^  coelumaue  Fidee  amplexa,  remotum 
Ad  minora  vocat ;  tortunam  dona  ferentem 
.  Subjiciens  pedibus  tigidique  pericHla  f&tl, 
Atque  alio  patriam  monstnms  sub  sole  jacentem. 

Felix  qui,  late  turbantibus  aequora  ventis, 
Civiles  tuta  prospectat  ab  arce  tunultus, 
ImmunU  cu^>»,  simul  immunisque  pericli ! 
Caetera  secunis  sancto  vacat  usque  labori 
Sedu]u8  et  populo  prode^se  Deoque  placere. 

He  proceeds  to  exemplify  the  character  by  the  in- 
stances of  Bernard  Gilpin,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Hales. 
'To  these  a  long  list  of  men  might  be  added,  of  whom 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  not  acquired  a  partici- 
pation of  angelic  perfection  even  in  this  low  abode. 
They  seem  to  have  been  sent  by  Providence  as  models 
of  excellence,  to  shew  at  what  height  human  nature 
can  arrive  by  its  virtuous  efforts,  assisted  with  divine 
grace,  notwithstanding  its  inherent  weakness  and  cor- 
Hiption. 

Many  parish  priests  no  less  exemplary  than  these 
have  died  unknown. 


-carueruDt  quia  yate  sacro.* 


Mtdtitudes  who  lived  in  the  practice  of  every  Christian 
virtue,  and  died  in  the  fsdth,  truly  saints,  if  any  mortal 
can  possess  that  title,  now  sleep  in  peace,  with  nothings 
over  their  graves  but  the  green-sward.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  heaven,  it  is  probable  that  th%j  were  deemed 
more  worthy  of  a  mausoleum  than  kings  and  con- 
querors. 

As  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  let  Christianity  be 
tried  by  the  virtuous  men  it  has  produced.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  among  the 
heathens  have  equalled  Che  virtue  of  many  priests,  who 
spent  their  days  in  the  uniform  practice  of  piety  and 
benevolence ;  of  many  whose  lives  are  accurately  re- 
corded ;  and  of  thousands  more  who  lived  and  died  in 
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the  obscurity  which  they  loved,  in  the  low-roofed 
vicarage  of  some  sequestered  hamlet. 

But  objectors  are  inclined  to  complain  that  the  la- 
bours of  the  parish-priest  are  not  often  attended  with 
any  remarkable  effect ;  that  parishes  continue  profli- 
gate notwithstanding  the  preaching  and  example  of 
the  most  pious  and  learned  incumbent  Profligate 
they  may  be,  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages ;  yet  is  it  not  reasonable  to  beUeve  that  they 
would  be  more  profligate  without  them  ? 

But  that  the  clergy  may  possess  all  that  weight  to 
which  their  characters,  their  instructions,  and  their 
services  entitle  them,  it  is  necessary  that  the  richer  and 
higher  orders  in  their  parishes  should  set  an  example 
of  paying  them  respect,  and  co-operate  with  them  in 
securing,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  a  regular  and  decent 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  all  holy  ordi- 
nances. 

The  great  requisite  is,  to  give  the  clergyman  of  the. 
parish  authority.  But  the  rustic  esquire  and  purse- 
proud  yeoman  are  often  jealous  of  his  influence,  and, 
instead  of  augmenting,  are  usually  ready  to  diminish 
his  power  by  vexatious  opposition.  They  form  a  party 
to  carry  every  point  against  him  in  the  vestry ;  little 
considering,  that,  in  lowering  the  persona  ecclesia,  or 
the  parson  (which  was  once  a  name  of  respect),  they 
ooiltribute  to  destroy  the  subordination  of  society,  and 
to  lessen  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  inferiors.  The 
clergy  and  gentry  should  mutually  and  cordially  assist 
each  other  in  promoting  good  morals,  good  order,  and 
every  thing  conducive  to  social  peace,  to  virtue  in  high 
life,  and  to  humble  industry. 

These  are  not  times  in  which  ecclesiastics  unassisted 
by  the  laity  can  do  much  towards  the  reformation  of 
the  public.  They  were  once  viewed  with  a  reverence 
which  secured  obedience  to  their  exhortations;  but 
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this  was  before  the  general  prevalence  of  mfideKtj^ 
The  meanest  of  the  vulgar  have  now  learned  to  t^k  of 
the  national  religion  as  a  mode  of  superstition,  and 
to  despise  its  ministers,  especially  \fhen  a  demimd 
is  made  on  their  property.  I  have  seen  low  persons 
who  revenged  the  exaction  of  tithes,  not  only  on  the 
rectors  and  vicars,  but  on  the  Church,  on  the  Christian 
religion,  and  on  the  Bible. 

Those  ai^ong  the  inferior  ranks,  who  still  retam 
a  reverence  for  religion,  are  too  often  seduced  by 
enthusiasts  from  the  parish  church,  and  endeavour 
to  evince  their  zeal  and  attachment  to  their  self- 
appointed  pastors,  by  professing  a  contempt,  if  not 
a  hatred,  for  the  regular  minister  of  the  pari&. 
His  endeavour  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  order 
is  stigmatised  as  pride,  his  claim  of  his  just  dues  as 
avarice,  his  rational  style  of  preaching  as  the  languid 
performance  of  one  who  is  labouring  for  hire,  in  an 
employment  which  he  dislikes. 

These  opinions  are  disseminated  with  indusfay,  and 
thus  the  lower  part  of  the  parish  are  soon  divided  into 
two  parts,  equally  inclined  to  obstruct  the  beneficial 
operations  of  the  nainister,  the  sceptical  and  profligate 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enthusiastic  on  the  other; 
unless  therefore  the  better  sort  unite  with  him,  and 
give  him  that  power  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  his  profession,  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
set  at  nought,  and  all  his  endeavours  may  be  rendered 
ineffectual. 

A  clergyman  has  often  a  difficult  part  to  act.  The 
times  are  such,  that  all  the  richer  and  higher  people 
of  his  parish,  however  vulgar  their  minds,  affect  to  be 
people  x)f  fashion.  They  bring  mto  the  village  the 
manners  and  amusements  of  the  metropolis.  If,  on 
one  hand,  he  refuses  to  join  in  them,  he  is  an  unwet 
come  visitor  among  the  rich  ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  he 
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k  8l9en  too  m^di  engaged  in  them,  he  is  despised  hy. 
ihe  poor. 

The  rich  should  allow  him  to  be  a  little  singutai^ 
and  reserved,  without  thinking  him  disagreeable  or 
unfashionable.  He  is  a  public  character,  and  stands 
connected  with  all  the  parish,  of  whatever  degree,  in  a 
very  intimate  and  important  relation.  It  is  his  duty 
to  serve  both  rich  and  poor,  and  in  making  himself 
agreeable  to  one,  he  must  not  so  far  forget  the  other 
as  to  neglect  his  duty  and  to  give  offence.  But  nothing 
in  clergymen  gives  greatei^  offence  to  the  poor  than 
avoi7'  du  monde. 

Whether  the  parochial  minister  possess  the  graceful 
wd  pplite  accomplishments  or  not,  the  rich  parishioners 
should  mak^  it  a  point  to  support  him  with  their  couh-* 
tenance,  in  all  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  support 
of  the  richer  parishioners  appeiurs  to  me  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal thing  wanted  to  render  the  clergy  efficient  in  pro- 
moting the  great  purposes  of  their  salutary  institution. 


EVENING  XLVIII. 

ON  THE  BBNBPICIAL  BPFECT8  OP  SUNDA^Y  SCHOOLS. 

.  In  this  free  country  a  strict  plan  of  police  cannot 
easily  be  established  and  carried  into  complete  execur 
tion.  Preventive  measures  ^d  summary  proceedings 
would  often  infringe  that  liberty  which  is  an  English^ 
man's  glory.  The  consequence  is,  that  capital  punish*- 
ments  are  more  frequent  here  than  in  absolute  govern- 
ments. 

But  capital  punishments,  though  shocking  in  their 
nature,  and  conducted  so  as  to  strike  terror,  are  yet 
found  experimentally  insufficient  to  promote  a  general 
reformation.  I  say  nothing  of  their  very  questionable 
lawfulness  except  in  the  cases  marked  out  by  Scrip- 
ture. They  cut  down  indeed  the  tree  that  bears  evil 
fruit ;  but  it  would  be  a  more  successful  method  to 
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graft  the  stock  with  a  more  generous  cion.  If  it  is 
possible  to  meliorate  the  root,  the  tree  that  would 
otherwise  have  only  cumbered  the  ground,  will  in  time 
mature  its  beautiful  blossoms  to  clusters  of  fruit  equally 
useful  and  delicious. 

But  in  what  manner  shall  the  reformation  b^n? 
Old  ofienders  may  be  sometimes  restrained  by  fear,  but 
seldom  admit  an  entire  renovation.  The  experiment 
therefore  must  chiefly  be  made  on  the  young  and  sus- 
ceptiUe. 

The  children  of  the  rich  are  usually  educated  with 
considerable  eipence.  Whether  the  methods  in  which 
they  are  trained  are  the  best  that  could  be  contrived  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  rich  cannot,  from  their  state 
of  independence,  fall  under  the  regulation  of  the  chari- 
table. Poor  children  then  are  the  objects  on  which 
charity  must  exert  herself  in  her  endeavours  to  efl^t 
a  national  reform. 

The  majority  of  every  nation  must  of  necessity  con- 
sist of  the  poor :  and  if  the  majority  can  be  improved, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  many  in  the  mi- 
nority will  receive  benefit  from  the  example;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  so  much  good  will  be  produced  as 
may  be  said  to  meliorate  the  morals  of  a  whole  people. 

Charity-schools  were  established  with  this  laudable 
intention;  and,  though  many  plausible  objections  have 
been  made  to  them,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that, 
as  far  as  they  extended,  they  contributed  considerably 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  original  purpose.  But 
though  they  are  numerous,  they  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versal ;  and,  on  their  present  plan,  they  cannot  possibly 
comprehend  all  the  poor  children  of  a  populous  parish. 

To  supply  their  defects,  and  to  serve  many  most  de- 
sirable purposes,  Mr.  Raikes  of  Gloucester  has  insti- 
tuted Sunday  Schools.  To  the  honour  of  the  age,  his 
example  has  been  eagerly  followed.     The  plan  is  at 
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preseiit  otAj  in  its  tnfacncy.  Time  and  experience 
can  alone  shew,  in  a  full  and  in&llible  light,  its  real 
^lity.  It  is  prefer,  however,  to  render  it  an  object 
of  general  attention,  that  it  may  have  the  advantage  of 
a  fair  trial. 

They  who  know  how  much  time  is  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  children,  wiU  entertain  doubts  whether 
an  hour  or  two,  after  an  intermission  of  six  days,  will 
be  sufficient  for  any  great  purpose,  and  whether  the 
little  that  is  then  learned  will  not  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  by  the  natural  effect  of  time,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  a  variety  of  objects  which  have  no  relation 
to'  the  Sunday's  lesson.  Children  who  go  to  school 
spend  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day  in  the  week,  for 
a  year  or  two,  before  they  learn  to  read  with  habitual 
facility. 

This  cannot  be  denied ;  but  then  it  should  be  con* 
sidered  that  the  superintendent  may  set  a  short  task  to 
be  learned  in  the  course  of  the  week,  such  as  the  child 
can  attend  to  with  advantage,  under  the  eye  of  the 
parents,  who,  though  they  should  not  be  able  to  read^ 
may  yet,  by  their  authority,  take  care  that  the  diild 
looks  into  its  book  during  hi^f  an  hour  every  evening, 
when  the  daily  labour  is  concluded.  Without  the  co- 
operation of  paternal  authority  I  fear  little  will  be 
dxme ;  with  it,  there  is  a  diance  that  something  may ; 
and  the  parents  themselves  will  derive  some  benefit, 
by  virtuously  endeavouring,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  power,  to  promote  their  children's  improvement. 
If  the  parents  can  read,  and  are  duly  desirous  of  serving 
their  children,  they  may  instruct  them  according  to  the 
Method  prescribed  by  the  teadier,  and  the  Sunday  at- 
tendance may  be  considered  as  a  probationary  exercise 
or  public  examination. 

But  if  the  child  should  not  leara  to  read,  he  may  yet 
learn  something  more  valuable.     He  may  learn  the 
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principles  of  religion,  and  moral  honesty.  He  may 
learn  to  say  proper  prayerd^,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Catechism,  by  rote  and  frequent  repe- 
tition ;  and  they  who  know  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
children  in  the  lowest  rank,  will  not  deem  these  con- 
temptible acquisitions.  They  are  such  as  may  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  whole  lives  of  Uie  labouring  part  of 
mankind,  save  them  from  many  errors  and  crimes,  and 
at  the  same  time,  conduce  to  promote  a  spirit  of  piety 
and  a  due  degree  of  obedience  to  law  and  authority. 

Christianity  may  certainly  be  understood  to  all  the 
purposes  of  salvation  without  much  learning;  and 
perhaps  the  honest  labourer,  who  receives  the  plain  in- 
struction of  the  Sunday  schoolmaster,  and  treasures  it 
in  his  heart,  and  acts  up  to  the  little  knowledge  he 
possesses  with  firm  faith  and  true  humility,  is  a  better 
Christian  than  the  learned  theologist  who  disputes 
with  all  the  pride  of  syllogistic  skill,  and  the  malice  of 
polemic  strife,  in  the  schools  of  divinity.  Compare  the 
child  who  has  learned  only  his  Catechism,  to  the  mere 
vagabond,  or  the  wretched  pick-pocket  in  London 
streets,  who  scarcely  ever  heard  the  name  of  Grod  or 
Jesus  Christ,  but  in  an  oath  or  execration,  who  imbibes 
the  arts  of  villany  from  his  cradle,  and  dies  by  the  gibbet 
before  twenty. 

Although  children  should  learn  nothing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  time  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion, and  the  distant  intervals  of  it,  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  during  those  hours,  which  are  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  week,  they  are  kept  from  bad  practices,  and 
the  contagion  of  bad  examples.  If  they  were  not  con^ 
fined,  and  under  the  n^aster's  eye,  they  would  be  in^ 
the  streets  in  the  purlieus  of  the  town,  in  the  church- 
yard, gaming  for  halfpence,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and 
practising  every  vice  of  which  their  age  is  capable,  and 
which  opportunities  allow. 
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-  Perhaps  when  chiHren  are  industriously  and  soberly 
brought  up  by  their  parents,  and  en^iployed  in  sedentary 
manufactures  during  tiie  whole  week,  it  may  be  injur 
nous  to  health,  and  quite  unnecessary,  to  confine  aiid 
employ  them  on  the  day  which  God  intended  for  iiieir 
rest  and  refreshment.  It  is  cruelty*  in  such  a  case  to 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  air  and  exercise. 

Indeed  the  institution  appears  to  me  to  be  most 
properly  confined  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people, 
those  who  are  almost  vagrants,  and  who  have  scarcely 
JBL  friend  to  assist  them.  The'  children  of  poor  and  la- 
borious people  are  usually  sent  at  their  own  expence  to 
petty  schools,  and  brought  up  as  decently  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  required :  and  to  confine  such  as  these  on 
Sunday  evenings,  or  to  unite  them  even  at  school  with 
the  idle  and  vagabond,  may  possibly  do  them  more 
injury  than  service. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Sunday  Schools,  even 
to  the  proper  object  of  the  charity,  must  in  every  place 
depend  greatly  on  the  schoolmaster;  and  I  fear  the 
stipend  usually  paid  is  such  as  will  not  engage,  after 
the  novelty  is  worn  off,  such  persons  as  are  likely  to 
secure  attention  and  obedience  by  their  wisdom  or 
authority.  Parents  will  not  suffer  a  master  of  a  de- 
gree as  low  as  their  own,  to  punish,  to  admonift, 
or  to  dictate  with  a  decisive  air  to  their  childreR. 
Great  obstacles  may  often  arise  to  their  institution 
from  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  parents  in  low  life. 

But  the  design  is  generous,  and  it  may  produce 
greater  good  than  many  apprehend.  It  may  contri- 
bute  to  preserve  Christianity  among  us  in  its  due  vi- 
gour. It  may  rescue  many  from  a  wretched  life,  &n 
ignominious  death,  and  worse  consequences  in  fiiturity. 
Whatever  doubts  the  cold  and  cautious  may  enter- 
tain, the  sanguine  zeal  which  its  promoters  display  does 
them  honour  as  men  and  Christians,  and  will  have  its 
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reward.  Whatever  hsA  »  many  promising  appear- 
ances of  being  abfe  to  do  great  good,  as  the  establisb- 
ment  of  Smidaj  Schools,  ought  eertakily  to  have  a 
trial,  and  not  to  be  rejected,  till  the  fullest  experience 
shall  have  proved  it  ineffectual  or  impracticable. 

The  rich  have  so  many  advantages,  both  for  enjoy^ 
ment  of  life  and  the  improvement  of  their  talents,  that^ 
in  gratitude  for  tbem,  they  ought  to  contribute  what- 
ever they  can  to  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the 
child  of  poverty.  Christianity  teaches  us  to  think, 
that  die  giver  of  all  good  gifts  .will  consider  this  as  a 
grate£ul  return  to  him ;  and  experience  proves,  ihat 
the  improvement  of  the  poor  in  good  morals  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  security  and  acconmiodation  of 
the  opulent. 

I  am  afraid,  indeed,  the  same  experience  proi^s  also, 
the  poor  are  not  always  made  better  servants,  better 
subjects,  or  happier  in  themselves,  by  the  little  and 
superficial  school-attainments  which  enable  them,  to 
read  novels,  instead  of  the  Bible ;  and  to  write  kve^ 
letters,  instead  of  keeping  accounts  and  regulating 
th^r  economy.  But  still  no  man  has  a  right  to  deny 
them  the  means  of  improvement.  The  light  of  the 
sun  may  afbrd  oppOTtumty  for  villanous  and  mis- 
chievous actions,  but  what  mortal  shall  presume  to  vei| 
it  from  his  fellow  mortals,  even  if  it  were  possible  1 


EVENING  XUX. 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

Though  tl\e  first  Lord  Lyttelton  w^  not  of  9  very 
vigorous  mind,  yet,  upoQ  a  review  of  his  life  and  work^ 
he  appears  to  deserve  a  greai;er  9bare  of  esteem,  than 
xnnny  are  dispos^  to  allow  hiiQ.  He  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Bipgraphic^  prefaqes  to  the  Englirfi  Po^ts^  with 
^hat  faint  prtuse,  which  f^moiints  to  contemptuous  cen* 
sure.    But  in  this  circumstance^  he  is  on  a  levjel  with 
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some  of  the  first  writers  aod  best  men  wliom  the  annals 
of  English  literature  have  recorded.  All  etninent 
writers  who  were  contemporaries  with  Johnson*  were 
seen  by  him  through  a  medium  which  gave  an  unna- 
tural tinge  to  their  complexions*  and  distorted  their 
real  shape. 

Lyttelton's  intellects*  compared  with  those  of  his 
censorial  biographer*  were*  I  think*  feeUe.  On  such 
a  comparison,  he  appears  but  as  a  lamb  to  a  lion* 
Johnson*  in  the  consciousness  of  his  strength^  moght 
have  allowed  Lyttelton  great  merit*  without  iiBeling 
the  least  propensity  to  invidious  detractioii.  Posterity* 
if  not  the  present  age*  will  place  them  both  in  the 
rank  they  respectively  deserve.  Their  own  decisions 
concerning  each  other*  will  avail  but  little. 

I  wish  to  wave  a  comparison  in  which  Lyttelton  will 
ever  appear  greatly  inferior.  I  chuse  rather  to  con- 
sider his  absolute  merit*  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man. 
In  both  these  characters,  considering  all  circumstances* 
he  will  appear  worthy  of  national  esteem ;  and  I  am 
the  more  desirous  of  supporting  his  character,  because 
I  consider  him  as  furnishing  an  excellent  example  to 
young  and  ingenuous  noblemen  who  often  err  by  the 
bad  models  wUch  they  are  accustomed  to  behold  and 
taught  to  admire. 

The  juvenile  compositions  of  Lyttelton,  are  to  be 
considered  merely  as  exercises  voluntarily  performed 
by  a  well-disposed  young  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  imr 
provement  in  style.  His  observations  on  the  Life  of 
Cicero,  considered  in  this  light,  lure  certainly  entitled 
to  esteem,  though  they  fall  below  the  style  and  inge- 
nuity of  Middleton ;  from  whose  Biographical  Work, 
however,  it  has  lately  been  the  fashion,  very  unjusdy, 
to  detract  the  merit  that  was  once  allowed  them.  The 
other  little  pieces  placed  at  the  beginning  of  Lyttel- 
ton's  Works,  are  to  be  viewed  only  as  prolusions  and 
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trials  of  skill,  very  meritorious^  as  the  amusement  of  a 
man  of  quality,  though  by  no  means  worthy  of  being 
praised  as  master-pieces  of  composition.  But  surely 
it  was  great  virtue  in  Lyttelton  to  spend  his  youth  in 
such  employment,  while  those  of  his  age,  rank,  and 
prospects,  were  usually  engaged  in  all  the  follies  and 
vices  of  vain-glorious  dissipation. 

The  Persian  Letters  do  not  exceed  mediocrity. '  The 
plan,  though  by  no  means  novel,  afforded  scope  for 
wit,  humour,  and  ingenious  satire.  But  there  is  little 
in  the  Persian  Letters,  which  a  man  of  common  abili- 
ties and  common  observation  could  not  have  produced. 
The  book, '  however,  has  been  popular  among  the 
young  and  superficial ;  though  the  observations  in  it 
are  so  trite  and  obvious,  as  hot  to  attach  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  deeply  read  either  in  learnings  or  in 
life. 

The  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostle^ 
ship  of  St.  Paul,  are  so  excellent  in  their  design,  and  so 
able  in  the  execution,  that  they  entitle  the  author  to  a 
high  rank  among  those  writers  whom  I  cidl  the  lay- 
divines  of  this  country.  I  think  Lyttelton's  genius  was 
formed  for  divinity ;  and  I  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had 
taken  orders^  and  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  church  would  have  found  in  him  an  aUe  advocate 
with  his  pen,  and  a  shining  ornament  by  his  exainple. 
Dr.  Johnson,  always  a  zealous  friend  to  religion,  does 
justice  to  the  Observations  of  St.  Paul,  by  saying  of 
them,  that  they  form  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity  has 
never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  answer. 

Such  advocates  for  the  faith  as  Lord  Lyttelton, 
always  carry  great  weight,  exclusively  of  the  intrinsic 
force  of  their  arguments ;  because  they  are  supposed  to 
be  free  from  professional  prejudice,  and  the  bias  of 
temporal  advantage.  Locke,  Addison,  Nelson,  W^st, 
and  Lyttelton,  are  volunteers  in  the  church  mjlitont. 
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whose  prowess  excited  by  principle  alone,  and  arising 
from. conviction  of  a  righteous  cause^  entitles  them  to 
be  considered  among  the  most  glorious  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  Lyttelton  had  written  nothing  else 
but  the  Observations  on  St.  Paul's  Conversion/ his 
fame  would. have  been  founded  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
it  stands  upon  at  present.  That  foundation .  is  of 
marble.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  formed  of  .too 
slight  and  perishable  materials  to  support  a  fabric 
designed  £Dr  posterity. . 

•  The  Dialogues  of  the. Dead  have,  been  much  cele- 
brated ;  but  inclined  as  I  am  to  favour  the  reputation 
of  their  author^  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  the 
judicious  crii;^  who  think. that  they. are  two  little 
laboured  ;.and  that  they  are  such. as  aman^of  moderate 
abilities  and  reading  might  have  written  without  much 
study.  They  have  neither  the  wit  of  Lucian,  the  grace 
of  Fontenelle,  nor; the. florid  beauties  of  Fenelpn.^  Like 
the  Persian  Letters,  they  appear  to  be  best  calculated 
for  the. young,  and  superficial.  The  three.  Dialogues 
by  that  highly  accomplished  lady,  Mrs^.Montagu^have, 
I  think,  more  spirit  than  any  in  the.  collection. 

The  parlianientary  speeches  exhibit  iittlq  to.inte^e^t 
the  reader,  since. the  questions  which  gave  rise  ^to.them 
have  ceased  to  be  .controverted.  They  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  remains  pf  ancient  eloquence.  They 
have  nothing  to  be  blamed>  nor  much  to  be.  comr 
mended.  They  display  marks  of  an  honest  and  good 
mind,  which  the  old  rhetoricians  have  said  is  the  first 
quality  of  an  orator,  and  they  betray  no  want  pf  comr 
petent  ability. 

The  Biographical  Piefisicer.has  given.no  opinion,  of 
the  History. of  Hen^y  the  second.  He  has  confined  his 
narrative  to  the  recital  of  a  few  trifling  circumstances 
attending  the  publication  of  it ;  such  as  argue  an  excess 
of  timidity  in  the  .historian,  .concerning  the  reception 
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if  Ui  took;  but  iuoh  ts  dontt  a&ct  the  meritt  ^  the 
hfatorjr^  waiy  thermae,  thfldi  as  they  leem  to  im^j 
lome  degree  of  weaknees  in  tke  Boind  of  the  anthfir. 

As  Jofanton  says  tiothmg  of  this  book,  it  is  piofaaUe 
that  he  liad  not  read  it;  aad  indeed  it  is  raftier  tiain^ 
viting  to  clfwdcal  scholars,  faowerrer  it  may  please  tha 
antiquary.  It  is  however ^eatiy  laboured.  Thofe  k 
an  abundance  of  matter,  tte  resalt  of  corioas  research, 
fint  the  style,  though  clear  and  aasy,  is  not  animated 
with  the  Roman  spirit,  nor  elevated  With  classical  dig^ 
nity.  It  is,  tiierefore,  not  much  ^ ead  by  those  who 
read  Cmt  irther  pleasure  besides  that  whtch  arises  froal 
hbtorioal  information.  It  is,  however,  intrinsically 
valuable ;  and  becoiMB  more  estimable,  when  oonsi- 
dared  as  the  voluminous  produotion  of  a  man  in  <be 
rank  of  life  which  is  exposed  to  all  the  temptatiomi  of 
iftddfettce,  if  not  to  those  of  victow  extravagance. 
Sneh  a  history  ft'om  any  man  would  have  been  highly 
Ms^ectable;  but  from  an  opulent  peer^  and  a  man  of 
^Moti,U  afibrds  so  good  an  example  to  the  great,  that 
h  Ougbt  to  be  commended  with  every  praise  that  does 
not  amount  to  an  unjust  and  adulatory  encominm.  k 
Is  iihe  work  of  a  man  <if  sense  and  parts,  if  not  of  great 
igeniuB ;  k  is  the  work  of  a  good  man  and  a  patriot 
^ideavouring  to  diffiise  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  Hbertjr^ 
I  imagine  it  to  be  the  work,  on  which  the  Author  de^ 
sired  to  build  that  fame  whidi  was  to  descend  tofutuce 
«iges.  He  meant  it  as  a  monument  durable  as  bvasa; 
Ifut  I  doubt  whether  it  will  stand  against  the  attad^a 
^t&ne« 

The  Poems  of  Lord  Lyttelton  are,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  the  juvenile  amusements  of  a  pdi^ied  mind, 
^enjoying  and  improving  die  happy  opportunities  of  a 
learned  leismre.  Though  they  reach  not  sublimity  #f 
<«ioaHence,  they  dii^ay  a  sufficient  degree  of  beaut^  to 
'pMve  that  their  Author  xumld  have  done  b^ter/ifhe 
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hinl  apfiltod  the  whole  £wee  of  hb  miild  to  theHi^  aAd 
if  he  had  made  poetry  his  study  rather  than  hfid  l6Sb 
iiir«»t46nv  Tley  Ittirei  bedtl  tett^  r«ad^  lti!i!ef  M^6  still 
Cft^JdUrif^tf  tmoiAg  thtise  Who  adttike  4^  miM  dfdi't^  Of 
the  gentle  muse.  To  judge  of  theit  iHeiiU  Mrfyi  h 
nader  dhouM  ^dUldef  tte  p6et^y  thart  preceded,  rH&er 
HiaBf  tbti  WhMr  ban  been  suhickjti^iit  t6  th^m.  Th«r^ 
haikre  be wcrtelr  a  i^doihliess  of  t^MficMiot^,  Mid  a  ftet^ 
dsAMridf  ieint^mmf  which  nM»e  please  th^  6ar  aM 
the  heart.  Those  who  al*^  In  s^itttdh  of  dteep*  {>ath<^ 
and  mdN;dd  gtmtdett^,  fiMs«  hate  f  e^odt^e  to  the  Mil- 
tms  and  ShabM^eta^ei^;  hM  iSlioM  who  dk^i  s^ofe  d^ 
gance^  grace^  and  sentiment^  will  tsud  Wlkit  ibej^  wish 
for  in  ^e  pbetieal  play  tMn^s  etf  L^d  LyMelton^ 

Hating  thus  takten<  a  iiaA§f^iib  view  d(  tbe  wiitetr/ 1 
pniissed  to  MKJdar  th0  liMM. 

Mil  yMHSh^BppMiifg  Mr  ha^  beton^  rd^iiM  and  tlfMidtisi 
fireitfithe  k^terv  t(^  Mi  ftttiMTywhitth  ase  hig^^  r^peet^ 
M;.  ani  in  d  styfe  Vety  dtftbraM  f rMor  that  of  tba  Kbcsr^ 
tiiiey  aaid  the  estra^agant  y^Bg  nianr  of  faduim  and 
^[laaltl^.  I  ikiek  Adybear  mbtnui  evUenbe  tiid<>he 
was  a  good  floiki 

That  he  waa  a  ^eadt  Kiksband^  there  is  e^etf  rlsisoh 
to heUky^boAthe  soifow  whieh  hb&iJb  at  the loM  of 
Ik  fiffsb  wi^  She  died  aAar  living  Witk  him  fi^ 
feaAy  in  ar  stale  of  hi^ihess^  sdd  to  hav^  been  rarekf 
eaocfeded  in^  tiie  miptial  state.  *^  Ha^  sokksed  his  ffioi/' 
9»  «MinilQOl  tathev  sMghtim^y  obstrves^  ^  by  writii^  a 
l4i^  poenr  to* help  iaesuot^"  That  podm-  iseeitaii^ 
fidl  of  tendep  soMimenty  andi  ifetaia  to^hafve  orate  im-' 
Btediately  hmathe  heal^of  a  di0eoBS(^afto  and  uiidis^ 
aeinbli%  noanfev.  Muutoli  Umsdf  did  not  ItaMtO 
the  Ion  of  hia  Tdttyy  li  a  msteer  s6^tfasuig/0r  whitfh 
bore  stronger  marks  of  sincere  affection. 

The  second  manriage  of  Lorit  Liyttdton  wA  loi  so 
peodbatifps  of  ImpilinaM  as  the  firs1>;<  but  tike  cause* 
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is  not,  I  believe,  publicly  recorded,  if  it  is,  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 

That  he  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  fathei:,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  though  his  son  was  imprudent 
and  unfortunate; 

In  public  life,  he  was  a  warm  friend  to  liberty,  an 
indefatigable  man  of  business,  a  patron  of  letters,  as 
appears  in  the  instances  of  Mallet  and  Thomson,  and 
in  every  respect  a  good  citizen,  actuated  by  generous, 
wise,  and  patriotic  principles. ;  .         .      : 

Considering  the  whole  of  his  character,  I  may  pro- 
nounce that  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  peerage,  and 
an  honour  to  his  age. 

If  Lord  Lyttelton  does  not  possess  the  very  first 
rank  among  men,  it  is  not  through  a  defect  of  great 
virtues,  noble  principles,  and  philanthropic  purposes; 
but  from  a  want  of  that  robust  vigour,  and  that  fervent 
ardour  of  genius,  which  nature  must  supply,  and  art 
can  only  direct  and  improve.  Let  him  be  compared 
as  a  peer,  a  patriot,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man,  to  his 
celebrated  contemporary.  Lord  Chesterfield.  By  the 
herd  of  worldlings  and  witlings,  the  preference  will  un- 
doubtedly be  given  to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  but  men  of 
soUd  sense  and  enlarged  views,  men  of  good  hearts, 
lovers  of  mankind  more  than  lovers  of  vanity  and  sordid 
interest,  will  unite  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  Lord 
Lyttelton.  They  will  ask,  in  reviewing  them  together, 
whose  examples  and  precepts  are  most  likely  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  society,  those  of  the  tutor  of  dissi- 
mulation, or  those  of  him  who  taught  and  practised 
what  he  taught,  in  spite  of  fashion  and  prejudice,  the 
love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  Christianity  ?  It  would  be  an 
affront -to  mankind  to  offer  a  formal  answer  to  this 
inquiry. 

But  there  are  many,,  among  whom  I  am  sorry  to 
have  "been  obliged  to  enumerate  Johnson,  who  have 
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derogated  from  the  character  of  Lyttelton,  by  a  disre- 
spectful mention  of  his  name^  his  writings,  and  his  con- 
duct. Johnson  was  influenced  by  some  degree  of 
jealousy  to  despise  one,  whom,  as  he  wrote  at  the  same 
time  with  himself,  though  in  an  inferior  manner,  he 
could  not  but  consider  as  a  rival  in  the  contest  for 
fame.  Others  are  enemies  to  the  memory  of  Lyttel- 
ton, for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are  enemies 
to  virtue.  Such  persons  endeavour  to  throw  contempt 
on  his  writing,  by  representing  the  author  as  weak  and 
vain.  If  they  faintly  allow  him  to  have  been  a  good 
man,  the  concession  is  made  with  an  expressive  sneer. 
The  detraction  of  persons  who  are  themselves  too 
deeply  corrupted  to  see  and  admire  the  charms  of  a 
virtuous  and  religious  character,  deserves  to  be  treated 
with  that  contempt,  which  they  are  endeavouring  to 
fix  on  a  man  deserving  of  honour:  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  recommend  such  an  example 
as  Ly ttelton's,  to  the  rising  generation  of  nobility,  who 
should  be  taught,  while  they  shun  his  weaknesses  to 
aspire  at  equalling  and  surpassing  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence. 


EVENING  L. 

ON  THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  JULIUS  GiESAR. 

Julius  Cjesar,  like  the  greater  part  of  men  distin- 
guished by  genius,  began  to  display  his  inventive 
powers  in  the  pleasant  walks  of  poesy.  In  early  youth 
he  wrote  a  Tragedy  called  GBdipus,  and  the  Praise  of 
Hercules,  which  I  imagine  was  a  kind  of  epic  poem ; 
but  Augustus  prohibited  the  publication  of  them  both, 
lest  they  should  expose  any  marks  of  juvenile  imper- 
fection, and  disgrace  the  imperial  family.  It  should  be 
mentioned  also,  as  an  instance  of  Julius  C«sar'& 
industry,  that  he  compiled  a  volume,  to  which  he  gave 
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90ppr«6§ed  tlu/si  fOsp^  ^091  i;i  f«nip«ilpu^  i^^gUP^  fop  tlw 
bpnoiur  of  t|ie  hqvse  of  Cs^ar- 

Op^  C9mot  Mp  wi^JiiBg  tj^t  $h!^  j^?«»il#  ^o^ufr. 
^Ops  of  po  dirtrnguisbfcl  ^  n^an,  h«4  b^cR  pr^awred  9§ 
cimofiitie^.  Though  ti^ey  laight  ^pt  l^ve  h^i>  exen^f 
frftW  tJip  4efacM  of  i»pist»rp  judgw^nt,  tfeeare  i?  pyerj 
f^a^QB  tP  co»jwtHre  th»t  tfeey  ^bo»»ded  in  elagWP^- 

At  a  \mr  ppiriqd,  thi«  grpat  row  lyrot?  a  p«e«,  qftr 
tilled  Iter,  or  th§  Itifierwy-  It  g^e  ftn  a^oooiint  of  }m 
expeditious  progress  fropi  ^la^^  to  Hisp^iu^  id^rioT  i 
^d  wa^  probably  }^  the  ^tyle  a^d  oftanRer  of  I|Qr«eie's 
Iter  ^ru^d^si^Hl• 

I  am  the  rath^  induced  to  bieli^ve  th^t  C^ar  Y(r^ 
in  the  li^f iiti^a  mfoui^r  sfrmni  prcp^iqr^^  beeaufe  th# 
little  sp^ro^  which  rw^aifls  of  CaBSfgr^  pc^^y  is  ift 
that  §^yle.    It  i^  thP  v^ljrlf nowft  f^gmsptt  oi^  T^WRse, 

prwer¥?d  fey  P<»»t^s, 

In  th^  di^wwp  ^  w  admirable  author  o^  tbe 
causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence,  there  \^  a  pa^^^ig^ 
which  reflects  but  little  honour  on  Cassar  as  a  poet. 
Caesar  and  Brutus,  says  he,  wrote  verses  and  deposited 
them  in  libraries ;  they  did  not  make  better  verses  than 
Cicero,  but  yet  mere  happily,  since  fewer  knew  that 
they  made  them  ^t  all  ^tm  metiits  fnam  Cicero,  at 
felicius,  ^ia  ilhifecwe  paudor^  sciimt. 

Csosar^s  verses,  it  is  piobaUe^  w«re  nqt  very  stiking, 
as  may  he  eoUeoted  from  an  aMcdote  recordad  of  them 
by  IHutaich.  Wham  Camay  ^i^ag  taken  by  pivaftcfl,  he 
9olaoed  himaelf  in  his  disagreeable  sitoaticMii,  by  eompen 
sing  orations  and  verses*  He  read  his  Yeweft  tp  hia 
Q^ton,  hoping  to  receive  the  flattenng  tribute  qf  tb^ 
affikuse ;  but  the  hardy  adventurers  had  no  ear  fer 
vfiBfe.    CsMar  gave  way  to  a  momentary  resentnetUk 
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f^^fa^  tJim  stupid  barbarianfl^  and  affirmed  that  thfjp 
deserred  crucifixion.  It  cannot  be  anppoaed  that  he 
xQf^Dged  the  mortifieatiea  his  pride  received^  in  a 
manner  so  tyrannical ;  but  it  is  said  that,  as  soon  as  ha 
was  liberated,  he  ordered  the  ptoor  pirates  to  be  nailed^ 
to  the  eross.  Crucifixion,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  a  pu^ 
n^lbment  for  the  want  of  honesty^  and  not  of  taste. 

Notwithstanding  this  vindictive  spirit^  it  would  haTO 
be^n  happy  if  this  ambition  had  been  poetical  rather 
than  political.  It  might  hare  saved  the  deluge  of 
blood  through  which  he  waded  to  empire.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  the  conqu^t  of  Gaul 
occa^ned  the  loss  of  one  million  two  hundred  thour 
sand  lives ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  the  civil  wars  in 
which  he  was  ^pgaged,  destroyed  an  equal  number. 
Dreadful  efiects  of  pride !  Two  millions  four  huodred 
thousand  lives  destroyed  by  one  man!  Remarkable 
instance  of  the  instal^ty  of  human  grandeur !  for  he 
enjoyed  the  peaeeable  possession  of  his  power  only  five 
months ! 

But  the  present  business  is  to  consider  Caesar  in  the 
light  of  a  scjiotar,  not  as  a  soldier. .  If  his  character  as 
a  poet  is  disputable,  his  taints  as  an  orator,  and  his 
learning  find  sagacity  as  a  philosopher,  are  highly  and 
justly  esteemed.  By  a  rare  union  of  different  abilities 
he  excelled  at  once  in  ihsi  elegance  of  polite  letter^ 
and  iu  the  severer  department  oi  recondite  science. 

As  an  orator,  Cicero  places  him  in  the  first  rank ; 
and  Q^intilian  thinks  he  would  have  rivalled  Cicero, 
had  be  dovoted  his  abiMes  to  the  rostrum  or  tribunal. 
The  elegaoee  of  his  language  was  the  peculiar  excel- 
leiice  which  distinguished  him  as  an  orator.  He  was 
more  ^tic  than  Cicero ;  and  if  he  had  transmitted 
his  b^t  orations  down  to  posterity,  Cicevo  would  not 
have  iitood  alone  at  the  head  of  B'Oman  orators.  Ci- 
cero himself  generously  extols  him,  and  thinks  bim 
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equal  to' those  who  had  made  the  study  of  eloqiieuce 
the  busmess  of  their  lives. 

But  eloquence  was  cultivated  by  Caesar  only  in  sub- 
servience to  his  ambition.  He  knew  that  the  Trium- 
viri^ in  the  plenitude  of  their  usurping  power^  could  cut 
off  the  heads  and  hands  of  mere  orators,  and  nail  them 
to  the  rostrum.  He  knew^  that  though  Cicero  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  that  arms  should  yield  to  the  gown, 
and  the  laurel  to  the  tongue^  it  was  the  sword  and  the 
axe  which,  in  his  time,  carried  all  before  it. 

Amidst  all  the  turbulence  of  ambition,  so  extensive 
was  his  capacity,  that  he  found  both  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  write  two  books,  addressed  to  Cicero,  on  the 
cool  and  dispassionate  subjects  of  grammatical  analogy. 
In  the  dedication,  he  paid  Cicero  a  great  compliment, 
though  if  we  may  judge  fr€«n  his  own  conduct,  it  was 
insincere.  He  congratulated  the  orator  on  having  ob- 
tained a  laurel  more  honourable  than  all  military  tri- 
umph, as  it  was  more  glorious  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  genius,  than  of  the  empire. 

Caesar  wrote  two  books  in  opposition  to  Cicero's 
Laus  Catonis,  in  which  Cato  Uticensis  had  been  cele- 
brated with  all  the  warmth  of  panegyric.  Caesar  con- 
sidered the  praise  of  Cato  as  a  reflection  on  himself, 
and  published  his  answer  in  two  orations,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name,  Anti-Catones. 

The  speeches  were  in  the  form  of  accusations  before 
a  judge;  and,  I  believe,  they  were  conducted  with 
temper,  for  Caesar  praises  Cato  in  the  midst  of  his  in- 
vective. He  was  too  much  master  of  his  temper  to 
suffer  it  to  be  indecently  disturbed  by  critical  contro- 
versy, and  he  was  suflSiciently  politic  to  know,  that  to 
deny  a  merit  which  was  become  notorious,  would  injure 
the  cause  of  which  he  had  undertaken  the  defence. 

One  of  the  principal  topics  of  Caesar's  satire  ^was 
Cato's  ebriety.     But  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  it  which 
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redovinds  to  the  honour  of  Cato's  general  character. 
Cato  returning  one  morning  from  a  convivial  meet- 
ing, in  a  state  of  inebriation,  was  met  by  some  young 
men,  who  were  determined  to  see  whom  they  had 
encountered.  They  uncovered  his  face,  and  found  it 
Cato.  They  no  sooner  saw  him  than  they  blushed  on 
their  own  account,  for  having  taken  such  a  liberty 
with  so  great  a  man.  You  would  have  imagined  that 
they  had  been  detected  in  an  improper  state  by  Cato, 
and  not  Cato  by  them ;  so  great  was  their  confusion : 
and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  midst  of  drunken- 
ness, Cato's  character  was  respectable,  and  retained 
the  dignity  of  superior  virtue.  Caesar  could  not  have 
paid  Cato  a  greater  compliment,  or  allowed  him  more 
personal  authority,  than  by  relating  this  story,  in 
which  Cato,  even  when  divested  of  his  reason  by  ex- 
cess,^  was  yet  an  awful  character. 

I  imagine  Caesar,  in  the  liberality  and  urbanity  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  conducted  this  controversy  in  a  good- 
humoured  manner,  and  rather  more  for  the  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  it,  than  from  a  resentful  desire 
to  detract  from  Cato,  whom  his  enemies  allowed  to 
be  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen.  Every  one  knows 
that  he  was  fond  of  wine ;  and,  Horace  seems  to  think 
that  his  virtue,  by  which  is  meant  his  manly  spirit,  ac- 
quired warmth  from  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

Narratur  et  prisci  CatoDis 
Saepe  mero  caliusse  virtus. 

The  effect  of  Caesar's  knowledge  in  astronomy  is  felt 
at  this  hour,  in  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar.  Caesar 
is  represented  in  Lucan,  as  saying  of  himself, 

•  media  inter  pnelia  semper 


Stellarum  ccelique  pla^s  superisque  vacavi. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  science,  and  excelled  in  it ;  but 

there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the  Julian  Calendar,, 
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Jwwaf  Assisted  or  directed  ^  $Migi8l)e&,  the  99ta9- 
Bonrar^wha  had  denred  hb  knowledge  from  the  bttiks 
^  t]id  NSe.  It  b  probable  thai  uipcrstition,  and  not 
%nora&ee  aoiy,  prevented  the  re&rmatioii  from  taking 
plaoe^  before  Cttsar  gave  it  the  sanction  of  hb  author 
ritj,  and  reoeired  m  return,  the  vhde  honour  of  the 
indention. 

Caotar^  Commentaries  ave  too  well  known  to  admit 
of  much  animadversion  upon  them.  They  are  evidently 
formed  on  the  model  of  Xeuophon's  Anabasb.  Theb 
language  b  pure,  and  flows  with  that  ease  and  perspi«> 
cuity,  which  has  mduced  readers  unanimously  to 
compare  it  to  a  gentle  and  beautiful  river,  whose  snr* 
&ce  is  smooth,  and  waters  pellucid.  They  who  lam^it 
the  want  of  political  observations  in  them,  and  of  mas** 
terly  strokes  of  animated  eloquence,  should  remember; 
that  Cassar  professed  only  to  write  comm^rtanes^  and 
not  a  just  and  legitimate*  histc^y. 

There  is  not  muefa  rcanaining  of  thb  great  numfs 
^mpositionf ;  bui  there  b  enough  to  indnce  ns  to  la* 
ment  that  he  did  not  use  the  pen  more  than  the  sword. 
Peggitts  maintains,  with  great  force  of  argument,  that 
in  military  merit,  hb  first  ob^ct,  he  was  greatly  infe* 
rtor  to  Scipio* 

Pliny  the  dder  seems  to  think  vigour  of  mind  the 
dbtingubhing  character  of  Cassar.  He  means  ntA 
firmness  and  resolution  only;  but  a  peculiar  celerity 
and  irresbtable  force>  whieh  can  be  qcmipared  to  no- 
thing moxe  aptly  than  to  fire;     He  could,  at   the 

^  JusiamlegUmum^uehifitQndga'^  a  classical  mtde  of  eifpfeamm  bvLt 
naturalized  by  Bishop  Warburton  and  Bishop  Hurd. 

t  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  G^^sair  wtott  the  following  woAs, 
which  are  lo8t«.^ine  capital  Oratioiu»  beside  apme  aaaUer  ones,  on 
particolar  occasions;  several  books  of  Epistles,  at  least  sixteen;  Libri 
Jh^ficumm,  jfugurmiiai  and  sonie  affirm  |hat  1|e  tranilated  Ajratui'f 
Phayiomena.    Other  things  are  attributed  to  Mm,  but,  it  is  supposed. 
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fmme  timt,  read  and  ifiits,  and  Haten  with  atteotioa. 
He  has  befin  knovn  to  dictate  to  hk  amannansai  &%  oi 
atvan  letters  at  ottoe.  Who  but  muit  lameat  that 
ambitiaii  stole  iim  firom  the  MmtB  1  He  might  hare 
speot  all  his  fir^,  and  acquired  immortal  fwae^  ia  com^ 
pouDg  an  epie  poem^  or  Iko  history  of  his  country^ 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  hlood>  of  breaking  mo 
widow's  or  orphan's  haart ;  and  with  the  praiae  and 
delight  of  all  posterity. 


BVBNIN6  LI. 

OK  THB  iSeOPIAN  PABLB6  A8  A   a0HO0{i-100K  FOR  VBRY 
YQUW  jDHH,DB.W. 

I  TmNK  H  inay  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  the  pre^ 
senting  of  the  common  fables,  wluch  are  oaUtd 
i^Bsopian,  to  infant  nunds^  is  the  most  eUgiU^  mode  of 
communioating  those  first  idetti^  which  are  said  to  ha 
of  the  greatest  consequence^  and  of  the  kmgeat  dur** 
tion. 

I  ol:9ect  not  to  Ihe  moral,  whidi  is  excelleat,  if  tiie 
child  could  find  it  out :  but  the  duld  thinks  of  nothing 
hut  the  narratiye,  and  porhapsj^  in  the  <^)ldish  age, 
ought  to  think  of  nothing  else.  What  haa  the  infaaft 
of  six  or  sevext  years  to  do  with  the  cunning  maxims  of 
the  wprld)  The  groat  business  is,  at  that  time,  to 
open  the  mind  in  the  pleasantest  manner^  by  repye-* 
aanting  agreeatUe  images*  and  by  exciting  and 
giaisfying  curiosity. 

The  images  of  animals,  dogs*  hofrses^  bullae  peaeoduu 
are  Tory  agreeable  to  (duldren ;  and  aa  &hlea  exhibit 
audi  images,  they  are  so  far  proper  ioM  thoir  elemenp 
tary  insi^ruction.  3ut  th^  objection  is  to  that  ahofkmff 
violation  of  truth  and  nature,  whkh  r^eswts  tlM 
irf  ational  and  mute  Qreation  reasoning  and  conv^^ng 
by  avtiftidate  laj»gu^^. 

Childx^n  naturally  love  truth,  imd  wh^a  they  r#ad  a 
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story,  their  first  question  is,  whether  it  is  true  ?  If 
they  find  it  true,  they  are  pleased  with  it ;  if  not,  they 
value  it  but  little,  and  it  soon  becomes  insipid.  But 
they  either  immediately  know  that  a  story,  in  which  a 
dog  (HT  a  horse  is  represented  speaking,  is  false ;  or  if 
they  believe  it  true,  it  contradicts  their  experience,  and 
confounds  all  their  ideas,  so  that  they  hardly  know  how 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 

The  reasoning  and  conversation  of  irrational  animals 
raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  human  species ;  and  if 
children  are  to  respect  reason  and  speech  as  most  ex- 
cellent gifts,  they  will,  in  their  imaginations,  honour 
the  cock,  the  woU,  and  the  fox,  as  much  as  man,  or 
else  degrade  man  to  the  rank  of  the  cock,  the  wolf,  and 
the  fox. 

Is  zoology  a  valuable  part  of  knowledge,  and  con- 
fessedly usefiil  and  pleasing  to  children  ?  Then  why 
mislead  them  in  their  first  ideas  of  animals  around 
them,  by  attributing  to  animals  not  only  speech  and 
reason,  but  a  thousand  actions,  instincts,  and  contri- 
vances, totally  different  from  those  which  are  natural? 
.  While  I  am  writing,  I  open  Croxall,  and  I  see  a 
print  of  a  cat  hanging  by  the  hinder  legs,  on  a  peg, 
and  pretending  to  be  dead,  in  order  to  entice  the  mice 
to  come  down.  >  A  child  of  strong  sense  will  say.  How 
could  a  cat  tie  her  hinder  legs  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hang  herself  up  as  represented  ?  and 
have  cats  such  refined  subtilty  ?  I  mention  this  instance 
out  of  a  hundred  others, ,  merely  because  I  accidently 
open  the  book  at  that  fable.  As  the  cat  is  an  animal 
with  which  children  are  in  general  well  acquainted,  any 
unnatural  representation  of  it,  will  immediately  be  de- 
tected and  despised. 

The  style  and  language  of  all  the  jiEsopian  fables 
now  in  use,  is  generally  above  the  comprehension  of 
those  by  whom  alone  they  are  read.     Croxall's  is  at 
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the  same  time  a  very  mean  style.  Dodsley's  indeed, 
is  a  far  better ;  but,;  in  search  of  fine  language,  he  has 
deviated  greatly  from  simplicity,  and  .  rendered  his 
fables  unintelligible  to  those  for  whom  they  are  qhiefly 
designed. 

L'Estrange's  vulgarity,  indelicacy,  and  foolish  poli- 
tics, deservedly  condemn  his  book  to  oblivion.  His 
book  is  nauseously  vulgar,  and  fit  only  for  the  jakes. 
I  cannot  admire  either  his  or  Croxall's  applications. 
They  are,  indeed,  seldom  read  by  children,  and,  serve 
only  to  swell  the  volumes.  They  are  too  long,  and  too 
badly  written,  to  serve  for  the  instruction  of  young 
scholars.  Two  or  three  lines  of  application,  in  the 
manner  of  Phaedrus,  would  have  answered  the  purpose 
much  better. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  Croxall's  language,  that  I 
may  not  be  thought  to  chuse  the  worst  specimens,  I 
will  quote  three  or  four  lines  of  his  first  fable,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  how  well  it  is  adapted 
to  children. 

*'  A  brisk  young  cock,**  says  he,  "  in  company  with 
two  or  three  pullets,  his  mistresses,  raking  upon  a 
dunghill  for  something  to  entertain  them  with,  hap- 
pened to  scratch  up  a  jewel.  He  knew  what  it  was 
well  enough,"  &c.  I  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of 
giving  children  an  idea  that  a  cock  *'  knows  what  a 
jewel  is  well  enough."  I  only  animadvert  on  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  expression.  It  aims  at  humour  without 
reaching  it;  and  is  totally  destitute  of  that  elegant  sim- 
plicity, in  which  a  narrative  of  this  kind  should  be  pre- 
sented to  children.  It  were  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
the  vulgarisms  and  absurdities  of  Croxairs  ^sopiah 
fables. 

But  yet,  for  want  of  a  better,  this  book,  with  the 
help  of  the  wooden  cuts,  has  served  to  entertain  chil- 
dren.   All  I  contend  for  is,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to 
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ite  UM  of  dyftSr^n  by  the  flttlbor^  ttdtbe^  ii  it^  in  tt^#, 
fit  for  ti^m.  It  k  aft  M^  «of^  hl^fa  aM  i&filUW  fofr 
tkeir  purpose. 

Aro  G^'»  flt  fdf  diildrefi?  Nm  for  very  yotifigf  ofi^^ 
They  are  far  above  their  comprehension.  iThey  Ate 
not  eutitely  ifiteHigiWe  to  chiMWft  under  tWeke  or 
fourte^ti,  unl^si&  in  rare  cases  of  j>reroatuTcf  itttprove- 
tnent  ftnd  sagacity.  But  soti^  book  is  Wanted  that 
fi^mll  be  in  general  ealcwlated  for  All  childtefi  at  dlai 
period,  when  the  mind,  li&e  the  ro&ebud,  i^^  bitf  dosed 
and  half  expanded. 

Fable*  Are  proper;  but  what  faWes?  Only  tho»* 
among  the  iilaopian,  in  which  the  animals  <k>  not 
Bpeak>  und  do  not  act  inconsistently  witii  their  nature. 

But  by  fables^  I  mean,  what  the  word  pro^tly 
tneaM,  stories  m  gener^^  and  notthoe^  of  Msop  only. 
Those  of  JEsop^  after  all  that  has  been  scud  on  the 
propriety  of  children's  reading  them,  are  fitter  for  men 
than  chfldren,  and  were  originally  addressed  to  men  on 
momentous  occasions.  They  are  seldom  read  by  diil* 
dren,  so  as  to  afford  the  very  sage  aend  important  in- 
struction which  their  inventors  intended  to  oottt^y  ki 
tfab  artfiii  and  insinuating  mdde« 

i  recaamieiid  iabks  of  another  Idnd)  for  the  pi^rpMtf 
ef  initivtixm;  that  is,  tales^  which  paint  pktnres  in 
Ae  imaginatton,  aflfect  the  heart,  excite  liw^hterr  or 
powerfirily  interest  and  indulge  curiosity. 

If  it  should  be  asked^  Where  sudx  are  to  be  found; 
I  cannot  immedktely  answer :  bnt  I  can  s4y,  withoufi 
hesitation^  who  oould  compose  them  with  judgment 
Md  genius.  The  reader  wiQ  cenjeeture  that  I  mean 
that  lady  who  publiidied  mtne  admirable  Lessons  and 
Hymns  for  Children*.  Almost  every  word  in  ikode 
hooka  is^  judicieusly  seketed,  and  they  lu-o  sd  enter* 

*Mn.  Tilfflm^s  tod  Mr.  Day's  books  liave  also  a  irreat  deii  of 
irkkitka»way.  '^ 
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tuoia^,  diat  chUdFen  rend  without  ootuidering  diem  as 

a  tMk^  just  Its  tliey  ifaould  do ;  (iie  delight  begi&liiig 

the  labour* 

Studio  faUente  laborem. — Hor. 

A  Yolume  of  fables  by  that  lady»  consisting  of  the 

best  and  most  rational  of  the  iEsopian^  and  of  other 

entertaining  narratives^  whether  with  a  moral  expressed 

or  not^  would  be  a  most  valuable  present  to  the  rising 

generation.    One  would  almost  wish  for  infancy  again^ 

tor  the  pleasure  of  reading  it^  and  escaping  dull  lessons 

in  spelling-books,  dull  fables  in  Croxall,  and  a  hundred 

other  dismal  and  dreary  moralities,  which  have  little 

other  tendency  than  to  make  the  young  mind  loath  the 

sight  of  a  book,  and  hate  those  things  which,  properly 

managed,  afford  an  exquisite  delight,  by  painting  to  the 

imi^nation  and  gratifying  curiosity. 

EVENING  LIl. 

01^  THfc  LITBHARV  CHARACTBK  OP  OLIVER  GOLDSMlTtf. 
logenii  larghorTentcr. 

Tflfi  oM  saying  vcxaiio  dat  intelkctttm,  I  am  sorry  to 
ebserw,  «cems  to  have  received  some  confirmation  from 
<ihe  instances  of  many  ingenious  men  worthy  of  a  better 
fete.  To  the  distresses  which  poets  have  felt,  are  often 
Mtiibuted  the  finest  of  their  poems;  but,  perhaps,  it 
Tttay  be  justly  uiged,  that  their  industry,  and  not  their 
Ubitides,  was  increased  or  excited  by  distress.  This 
indeed  is  partly  tree,  but  not  Mtirely.  They  must 
have  had  abilities  inherent  in  them,  or  they  could  not 
trave  been  excited;  according  to  that  vulgar  observa- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  to  get  blood  out  of  a  stone  t 
but  at  the  same  time,  tSiere  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  abilities  were  actuary  improved  by  that 
thoughtfulness  and  attention  which  distress  has  a  tern 
dency  to  produce. 

And  yet,  with  respect  to  poetry,  a  difversity  of  opi- 
nions prevail  on  the  effecta  of  distress :   for  while  the 
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author  in  my  motto  says,  that  hunger  gives  ingenuity^ 
another  informis  us,  that  the  mind  must  be  free  from 
anxiety  in  order  to  make  good  verses,  nor  be  troubled 
with  the  care  of  procuring  a  blanket.  Horace  is  full 
of  wine  and  dainties  when  he  calls  on  the  name  of 
Bacchus  with  all  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  poetry*. 

I  am  afraid  Juvenal,  who  is  rather  given  to  decla- 
mation, asserted  this  doctrine  without  a  due  attention 
to  actual  experience:  for  in  his  time,  as  well  as  ours, 
poverty  seems  to  have  had  a  favourable  influence  on 
poetry.  .Many  instances  may  be  produced  of  this 
truth  in  the  annals  of  modern  literati;  and  I  believe 
we  may  add  to  the  number  the  name  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 

From  his  want  of  attention  to  that  economy  which 
dunces  often  pay,  and  are  very  happy  in  consequence 
of  it,  he  spent  his  life  in  penury.  But  his  mind  was 
rich,  and  dispensed  a  portion  of  its  opulence  to  provide 
sustenance  for  its  partner.  To  his  distresses  the  literary 
world  is  indebted  for  a  few  very  fine  compositions.  In 
the  school  of  affliction  he  learned  to  feel,  or  at  least  to 
exercise  those  feelings  which  his  writings  express  with 
so  much  sensibility.  His  genius  was  called  forth  by 
want;  and  when  once  he  began  to  feel  his  strength, 
he  relied  on  it  for  support.  He  who  writes  for  sup- 
port, will  often  write  when  necessity  urges,  rather  than 
when  genius  impels,  and  the  consequence  will  be  a 
great  inequality.  \ 

Goldsmith,  though  a  good  writer  in  prose,  appears 
to  me  to  owe  his  most  solid  reputation  to  poetry. 

Edwin  and  Angelina  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  in  the  language ;  perhaps  it  stands  next  in  the 
favour  of  the  people  to  Gray's  delightful  Elegy.  Its 
general  reception  proves  that  its  beauties  are  generaUj 

*  Anxietate  carens  animus  versus  facit,  omnia  acerbi 

Impatiens,  nee  de  lodice  parandd.  - 

Sollicitus;  satur  est  cum  dicit  Horatius,  Euca. — Juvjbital.    • 
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felt,  and  need  not  be  pointed  out  by  the  subtle  remarkf 
of  critical  refinement.  The  language  and  sentimenti 
are  delicate.  The  sentiments  canie  from  a  tendeir 
heart,  and  the  language  was  dictated  by  a  most  elegant 
taste.  Who  but  must  lament  that  he  who  felt  so 
tenderly,  and  wrote  so  sweetly,  often  wanted  a  shilling 
to  provide  him  with  his  daily  bread.  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately in  my  early  life,  and  can  affirm  that  he  was  com- 
passionate to  every  child  in  misfortune,  and  generous 
beyond  the  rules  of  prudence. 

For  to  the  hooseless  child  of  want 

Hit  door  was  open  still. 
And,  though  his  portion  was  but  scant, 

He  gave  it  with  good  wiXL 

In  the  Traveller  he  adopts  a  different  style  of  poetey ; 
but  in  the  strong  and  nervous  language  of  a  Dryden* 
a  Tickel,  or  of  an  Addis<m  (in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Hallifax,)  he  exhiUts  ^he  same  fine  vein  of  exquisite 
sensibility. 

The  first  ten  liniks  constitute  a  poetical  paragraph 
not  often  exceeded  in  magnificenfie  of  style  and  tender- 
ness of  affection,  by  any  verses  in  the  English  language ;  ' 
and  the  subsequent  passages  are  seldom  infiedor  in 
strength,  and  often  exceed  it  in  imagery.  The  whole 
breathes  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  love  of  human  nature, 
of  liberty,  and  of  his  country.  It  is  one  of  those  poems 
which,  among  the  numbers  which  daily  sink  in  the 
gulph  of  oblivion,  will  glide  along  the  stream  of  time 
to  late  posterity.  It  is  formed  to  be  placed  in  the 
rank  of  classics,  because  it  addresses  at  once  the  bosom 
and  the  fancy.  Such  feelings  are  raised  by  it,  as  must 
please  always  and  universally ;  and  this  is  indeed  the 
effi?ct  of  all  the  works  which  live  and  flourish  in  ages 
distant  from  their  production,  when  the  arts  of  concili- 
ating favour  and  exciting  attention,  and  when  partiality 
and  perscmal  interest  operate  no  more. 

Next   in  reputation  to  the  Traveller,  stands  his 
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Deserted  ViUage.  The  mbjeet  did  not  requil^  so 
ner^ui^  a  styl6  as  thd  Traveller ;  btit  H  reqmred  street- 
nesd^  tendetfiess,  simplicity ;  and  in  thtoe  raostdeUgbt- 
ful  graces  it  ridlly  abduilds.  The  pdet  evetjr  where 
displays  ki  if  a  ^al  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  the 
l&trer  tanks  of  Society,  and  a  detestation  of  that  pride^ 
vii^^  and  luxtlty,  and  of  those  deviations  from  natons 
and  primitive  simplicity^  which  enormotts  opalmee 
contributes  to  inttddnce. 

The  versification  has  in  it  something  original.  It  is 
excellently  adapted  to  the  Subject^  though  it  is  unlike 
that  of  Pope,  Dryden,  6r  any  predecessor.  There  is 
something  in  its  flow  remarkably  pathetic.  It  came 
from  the  heikrt ;  and  the  imagination  only  added  the 
beautifnl  tinges  of  poetical  colouring. 

The  public  who^  in  a  length  of  time,  are  always 
fenod  to  decide  with  solidity  of  judgment,  though  often 
too  hasty  in  their  first  applause,  have  selected  all  the 
more  striking  passages  of  the  poem,  and  almost  com- 
mitted them  to  memory.  The  village  preacher,  the 
village  schoolmaster,  and  the  village  alehouse,  are 
drawn  with  aflfection,  and  have  recommended  them- 
selves to  the  attention  of  every  sympathizing  reader. 

I  have  known  fastidious  critics  of  reputed  learning, 
who  pretended  that  they  could  see  no  superior  excel- 
lence in  these  poems,  and  su^ested  that  the  popularity 
of  a  poem  was  in  their  minds  a  suspicious  circumstance^ 
and  led  them  to  conclude,  primd  facie,  that  it  was  of 
littiie  intrinsic  value.  But  it  may  be  fairly  concluded 
that  such  persons,  actuated  by  envy,  undervalue  what 
they  have  been  unable  to  obtain ;  and,  like  the  fox  in 
the  fable,  stigniatize,  as  unworthy  their  endeavours, 
the  grapes  which  they  cannot  reach. 

Men  of  logical  and  mathematical  heads  are  apt  to 
view  a  poem  principally  with  an  eye  to  its  plan,  to  the 
mechanic^  circumstances  of  method,  and  the  regular 
disposition  of  the  component  parts ;  but  such  persons 
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hid^  ifidMd  no  juflteJ*  idea  of  ted  beauty  in  a  poem, 
thati  a  commoti  tft&hemeMn  m  Mcklayeir^  \iHio  works 
bf  raid  and  liiie>  oi  magnificence  and  ^aee  ki  a  fine 
piece  df  architecture* 

A  poem  is  indeed  the  more  perfect,  the  mote  tegular 
its  plM ;  but  there  are  graces  beyond  the  reacfc  of  art^ 
and  these  will  fully  compensate,  when  they  abound, 
for  the  want  of  xnedianical  regularity.  Horace  says, 
in  the  style  of  critical  legislation, 

Dulcia  ftanio. 

Let  poems  give  pleadute  aod  they  will  be  read, 
while  orities  rail  unheard  or  Unregarded. 

Goldsmith  was  buried  in  Poet's  Coi'ner,  and  he  is 
cUdly  to  be  Considered  as  a  pdet ;  lor  though  his  prose 
is  animated^  and  contains  many  fine  images  expressed 
in  vivid  language,  yet  it  is  incorrect  add  unequal,  the 
hasty  produetioB  of  necesiuty  working  fagainst  iaolin»^ 
tion* 

His  Citizen  of  the  World  has^  With  many  good 
p£^rs>  many  absurd  onei^  and  maay  written  in  acare^ 
less  maaner^  It  will  never  hold  a  distinguished  pkce 
ib  a  seleot  library. 

Some  of  his  Essays  are  beautiful.  There  is  a  deli< 
cacy  of  phrase,  and  a  tenderness  of  affection  in  many  of 
them,  and  the  author  has  attempted  humour  on  several 
subjects  with  success ;  but  here  ako  is  something  of 
inequality,  incorrectness,  and  absurdity. 
'  As  a  dramatist,  his  genius  verged  to  the  farcical. 
His  Vidar  of  Wakefield  I  think  the  best  of  his  prosaic 
writings^  It  filpeaks  to  the  heart,  and  eauses  such  an 
sateiest,  as  leads  the  understan^ng  to  cofmive  at  a 
very  great  degree  of  imprtfbaUlity. 

The  Histories  of  Greeee,  Rome,  and  England,  are 
merely  compilations/  hastily  finished  for  i^  temporary 
sttppity  of  money ;  and  though  they  are  not  withoift 
aminiated  paasagesi  eamiot  be  rmsed  higher  ih  the  scale 
of  literature  than  the  rank  of  school  books. 
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Goldsmith  had  a  great  taste  for  natural  histdry,  and 
wished,  as  I  heard  him  say,  to  write  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  elder  Pliny.  But  he  had  not  a  sufficient 
share  of  science  to  qualify  him  for  the  performance.  In 
his  Animated  Nature,  he  therefore  had  recourse  to 
compiling,  and,  I  believe,  descended  to  mere  transla- 
tion. What  he  wrote  himself  displays  his  genius  to 
advantage,  but  not  his  accuracy  ;  and^  upon  the  whole, 
he  appears  to  have  been  more  solicitous  to  write  an  en- 
tertaining than  a  solid  book.  It  may  please  and  im- 
prove schoolboys  and  superficial  readers ;  but  scholars 
and  philosophers  will  rather  chuse  to  draw  from  the 
fountains  which  supplied  his  stream ;  a  stream  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  present  case,  often  runs  like 
a  shallow  rivulet. 

Want  made  him  write  much,  and  rather  on  subjects 
suggested  by  his  paymasters  than  by  the  unbiassed 
feelings  of  his  own  genius.  The  lumber  of  the  com- 
pilations will  sink  in  the  gulph  of  oblivion ;  but  the 
poems  will  glide  on  to  posterity.  Their  style  and 
pathos  have  been  well  imitated  by  Mr.  Crabbe  in  his 
Village ;  nor  is  the  loss  of  a  Goldsmith's  descriptive  and 
sentimental  strain  unsupplied  by  Cowper. 


EVENING  LIII. 

ON  SOME  REMARKABLE  LATIN  EPIGRAMS. 

I  WAS  lately  reading  an  impassioned  copy  of  verses 
in  an  epigrammatist,  celebrated  in  his  time,  one  Ber- 
nardus  Bauhusius,  and  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  impropriety  of  its  Conclusion.  After  the  ten- 
derest  exclamation  it  ends  in  a  pun.  The  subject  is 
Ecce  homo,  one  too  serious  to  admit  of  witticism ; 
and  I  believe  the  writer,  in  attempting  wit  upon  it, 
complied  with  the  taste  of  the  times  without  the  least 
intention  to  be  unbecomingly  jocular. 
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Pcoe  meus  Jesos  pro  me,  li?orqite,  craorque, 

Er  tabum»  et  sanies !  £cce  bomo,  nullus  homa! 
'  Bcce  homo,  qui  pro  me !       sod  flenfdom  est— — currite/ocelH/ 

In  duo  flumina,  mi  lumina,  liquimini. 
Ite,  pis  guXtx,  pallentes  currite  ri?is, 

GrandiDus,  indomitis,  tabifids  lachrymis* 
Quid?  nondum  ulla  venit ?  cessatis,  lumina?  saltem 

Unica saltem  una,  O  j^ttula  parva,  veni. 

Me  miserum !  non  ulla  venit,  non  prosilit  ulla ! 

O  pie  Christe,  quis  est,  quem,  tu  adomatf  adamas. 

I  add  a  few  epigrams,  from  the  same  author,  who  is 
now  little  known,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  classical 
reader.  The  following  is  on  the  three  grand  enemies 
of  man,  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,  imitated, 
I  think,  by  Pamell : 

TUBS  HOMINIS  HOSTCS. 

Unum  grammadcum,  logicumque  et  rfaetora  vita : 

Hos  mod6  ?it&ris,  cetera  tuta  tibi. 
Quis  rhetor  ? — Mum^;— fallax  lo|(icus  ? — Caeodamon  f 

Semper  dedinans,  est  Caro,  grammaticus. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  an  epigram  on  the  bed  of 
the  new-bom  infant  Jesus,  and  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  taste  of  the  times.  The  poet  laments  the  coldness 
of  the  bed. 

IN  LECtULUM  OULCISSIMI INFANTIS  JESU  RECENS  NATL 
Conde  sinistellam,  deztellam,  Jesuie,  conde. 

Conde,  pueUe,  aures,  conde,  puelle,  caput. 
Oscula,  pwmle,  conde,  labella,  tenerrima  conde. 

Hot  te^  lumen  et  hoc,  hoc  teee  tempus  et  hoc. 
0^(0,  mi  J^su,  tuus  O !  si  lectulus  essem, 

Te,  te  e^o,  vel  fuse  sangukie,  callEicerem. 
Sic  ^o;  sed  contra  mater:  "  non  sanguine  gaudet 

1116  meus  dulds,  melleus  ille  meus ; 
Posdt  a^ttam"— jam  nunc  dabimus,  duldssime  virgo,  j 

An  multam  ?  "  multam" — num  gdidam  ? — "  cafidam  i** 
Num  dulcem  ?  **  salsam  :'*— de  flumine  ? — "lumine"— fonte  } 

**  Fronte*'— Ohe  satis  est,  jam  dabo,  virgo,  dabo." 

Who  is  not  ready  to  say  with  the  poet,  Ohe  satis  est  ? 

He  thus  concludes  an  epitaph  on  Arias  Montanus, 

the  celebrated  linguist.     After  enumerating  almost  all 

the  known  languages,  in  which  he  says  Montanu^  was 

completely  skilled,  he  adds  well  enough, 

Angelicam  optavit  linguam  quo^ue  discere ;  Christus 
Audiit,  angdicum  sustmit  inqu^  chorum. 
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But  the  grand  efEostt  jof  ^iw,  ea  wUoh  the  poet 
values  hiujadf  not  9  IHtle,  Is  the  fpHov^^  It  has 
been  noticed  in  the  Spectalor.  He  calls  it  a  verse 
making  one  book,  md  a  bopk  cpnn^twg  of  ow  verse. 
But  I  will  give  it  and  its  title  in  the  po^fs  owii  words: 

''Divffi,  optiQW,  ma^ixsyBBqu^  loatri  vivfpxA  Maris 
admirabilem  hunc  Umus  libri  versum,  unius  versum 
Ubrum,  Christianum  Proteum,  tot  pva  scilioet  quot 
codum  sydera  gerentem  (verti  ^m  potest  milliea, 
bies  et  vicies,  vensu  salvo  et  her<^i  earminis  lege)  nostri 
in  codli  reg^nam  aflfectus  monumentum  hoc  ponimus 
sempitemum : 

Toi  Hbi  iU9t  dUm,  virgo^  ptftt  sidem  ado, 

^'  In  eodum  hoc  Proteo  retrogrados  versus  poene 
centum  est  invenije.** 

Another,  which  he  thinks  a  superior  eftrt,  follows: 

*'  Deo  optimo  maa^imo,  e^temo  Dei  Alio  Christo  Jesu 
mundi  servatori  Proieus  e  var^  sacrarufli  titeramm 
locts  deprofiiptus,  priori  longe  admirabilior,  nam  aen^u 
salvo,  et  heroici  earminis  lege,  verti  potest  9,628,600, 
scilicet  tricies,  sexies,  oenties,  milibs  vicies  ^oties  iml- 
lies  et  octingcnties/' 

Rex,  dft0f,  9oi,  kms  hm^Mf*  «pr«,  p§9,  mw$,  p9im»  (laitjivus. 
What  a  laborioug  calculation  fpr  a  poet! 

In  a  florid  epigram,  of  some  lengthy  he  gives  his  heart 
to  Christ,  and  exhorts  the  sons  of  men  to  do  likewise, 
concludiHg  thus ; 

Of  St.  Stephen,  who  rejoiced  while  he  was  stoned, 
he  says, 

Siccin^amat  lapSdes  ?*-8ic  ceitfe — nonne  Corona*' 
0mm  nwlQ  pukhra  Telit^U** 

His  q)igraminie  remark  on  the  j^yaician,  is  not  \m 
a  bad  taste  : 


i*  e.  Stc^vo^. 
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Rei  misera  in«dicns  estp  ci|i  imiiquam  ben^  est 
Nisi  mal6  sit  quam  plmimis. 

In  his  aspirations  after  the  heavenly  flame,  hp  ex- 
claims^ 

O  amor !  O  desiderium !  mea  fax»  meus  ignis 
Cur  me  sic  uris  ?  cur  ?— -quia  tarn  procui  es. 

The  beggar's  speech  is  striking: 

De  Deo  loquor  Hbentcr,  noD  Hbeater  aiUji^. 
His  hint  to  a   sturdy  beggar  4eseryes  attention^ 
from  the  inendicant  order ; 

Mofce^  quid  asrapetis?  vjlj  c^uid  de  stipe  v}n$i 

Alddse  nervoSy  ossa  Miloms  habes. 
Vah  pudeat !— sum  pauper,  ais;  meutire^  snpersunt 

£11  bini  census,  dextra,  sinistra,  tibi. 

The  following,  writt^  under  a  half-length  figure, 
coQtWi^s  a  fine  cpippliment : 

Dimidium  pinzit  qu«  dextera  Borromteum. 
Nor&t  quod  toti^m  pingere  nemo  potest. 

Another  good  epitaph  on  Arias  Montanus : 

Hoc  Syryf  in  tumulo  est,  Hebrieus,  Gram,  et  Auson 

Verus  item,  non  teter  et  ustus,  Aralt. 
•^  Quinque  homines,"  inqoiB  }^ne,  lector,  £allere ;  nanique 

Oraius,  is  et  Latius,  qui  Syrus  ille  et  Arabs, 
Hebraeusque,  idem  est :  nempjS  hie  est  magnus  Armt, 

Qui,  ^tm^  ^^^  bomp ;  ^[idnque  wA,  ore,  1^. 

The  use  of  religious  love  and  £ear : 

Ut  fiigiam  scelus  omne,  et  amem  super  omnia  oumen. 
Da  mihi  £nena»  timor,  da  mdbi  calcar,  amor. 

But  I  will  add  no  more,  lest  I  weary  tii^  reader, 
whom  I  wish,  for  a  moment,  to  amuse. 

Bemardus  Banhusius,  likemany  of  tii&e  ^onsof  Loyol^, 
possessed  learning  and  ingenuity,  a^  the  al>surdil;ie8 
of  hjs  manner  are  to  be.attributed  to  the  eraronootu^  ta^t^ 
of  h^s  age.  Xhe^e  ^re  ^ome  kij;ids  of  false  wijt  as  enter- 
taining from  their  absurdity  as  the  true.  Ijt  is  the 
fmdioQr\$  poeia,  Hj^p  iQiddling  poet,  the  insipid  face  who 
*>irant  sense  to  be  rifght,  and  the  spirit  to  ]^e  >yr<Mig, 
whom  Hora^  iqeans  when  he  says,  neitjipker  gi^jis  i^oit 
loim,  uor  ^he  tM^4s:aellers  shops  cw  tojkrftt^  i^^  Xt 
would  be  injustice  to  jBiauhusius  not  to  allow  fftat  He 
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ftas  maay  dt^;ant  fines  and  plirases,  and  someepigraaia^ 

in  the  truly  classical  taste,  with  sense  and  beaat^^ 

the  beginning  and  middle^  aind  with  point  at  the  end. 

I  wfll  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  poet's  own  i^b* 

logy. 

POBTA  AD  AfUSAM  SUAM. 
Serpere  te  momi  dicunt,  nimimnque  jacere 

Increpat  et  soccot  iDe  rel  iUe  tuot. 
Ne  tamen  hoc  teneras  urat  tibi,  Musa,  medullas, 
Serptmi  et  yiolm  et  dulcia  fngnjaeent. 

The  modern  Latin  poets^  though  at  present  neg- 
lected^ were  much  read,  and  often  imitated  by  Pope, 
Addison,  Pamell,  and  most  of  the  wits  of  their  age. 


EVENING  LIV. 

ON   THB  MOST   BPPECTUAL  MBANS  OP  PROMOTING  8BL^- 
GOMPLAGBNCY. 

Thbre  is  a  kind  of  self-complacency  which  arises 
solely  from  excessive  self-conceit.  A  person  under  the 
influence  of  this  foible  imagines  every  thing  which  he 
says  or  does  excellent,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
lum  superior  to  the  very  same  thing  in  the  possession 
pf  his  neighbour.^  According  to  the  common  adage,  his 
geese  are  all  swans.  This  quality  renders  a  man 
completely  ridiculous,  and  is  indeed  utterly  inconsistent 
with  good  sense  and  the  obvious  suggestions  of  common 
experience. 

But  there  is  also  another  kind  of  self-complacency, 
which  is  founded  on  solid  and  virtuous  principles,  and 
is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  substantial  satisfactiom 
which  human  nature  can  enjoy.  I  mean  to  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  means  which  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce  it. 

The  offices  of  Christian  piety  are  attended  with 
pleasure  of  a  species  no  less  durable  than  exalted.  It 
was  this  which  induced  Erasmus  to  declare  in  a  serioxm 
sense,  that  there  are  no  greater  Epicures  than  pkMi 
Christians.    What  can  contribute  more  to  pleasure 
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AsBHte  cootequence  of  piety,  the  calm  serenity  of  re- 
liance and  resignation  ? 

To  please  oneVself,  such  is  the  happy  constitution 
of  things,  nothing  contributes  more  effectually  than 
the  communication  of  innocent  pleasure  to  others.  I 
say  innocent  pleasure ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  guilt  to 
add  a  bitter  infusion  to  the  sweetest  cup  of  human  de- 
Hght. 

Acts  of  pure  Christian  charity,  unmixed  with  osten- 
tation, leave  a  relish  behind  them  which  few  gratificar 
tiona  equal  or  resemble.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
internal  sensations  of  a  truly  charitable  man,  after 
having  unostentatiously  relieved  a  person  in  great  and 
urgent  distress,  are  more  pleasurable  than  those  of  the 
most  celebrated  conqueror :  and  I  imagine  the  good 
Samaritan  and  Mr.  Hanway  enjoyed  greater  delight 
than  was  usually  experienced  by  Alexander  the  (}reat, 
Cassar,  Charles  the  Twdfth,  Frederic  King  of  Prussia, 
or  Lord  Clive.  The  blood  seems  to  run  more  smoothly 
in  its  channels  after  a  benevolent  action ;  so  that  the 
delight  of  it,  while  perfectly  pure,  may  at  the  same 
time  be  denominated  a  sensual  pleasure.  It  is  a  delight 
also  which  may  be  recalled  at  will,  and  it  affords  pecu- 
liar solace  under  sickness  and  affliction. 

As  the  state  of  man  is  progressive.  Providence  has 
been  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  steps  of  his  improve- 
ment dbould  be  attended  with  complacency.  Whether 
the  improvement  is  moral  or  mental,  the  pleasure  it 
great  which  accompanies  it.  A  man  feels  himself 
rising  in  value  by  every  new  acquisition  of  good  qua* 
lities.  To  be  advancing  more  and  more,  by  daily  ap« 
proaches,  to  attainable  perfection,  is  a  state  so  pleasant, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  ascent  up  a  bwu-^ 
tiful  hill,  where  the  prospect  over  variegated  meadows, 
B^eandering  streams,  forests,  distant  roofs  and  spires, 
becomes  at  every  step  more  delightful. 
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Indwttj  in  Iradabb  pwimits  is  a  nerarTfiMliBg 
of  internal  satisfaction.  It  causes  a  pleaoog  saoeaeBion 
of  ideasj  by  bringing  new  objects,  or  a  change  of  ctr- 
cumstances,  contuiUAlly  in  view.  J^sld  if  it  is  conver- 
sant with  matters  of  importance,  and  attended  with 
success,  there  is  no  staf;e  so  happy  as  that  of  an  indua- 
trious  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  skill  and  abilities. 

To  have  subdued  an  irregular  or  excessive  passion, 
and  to  have  resisted  a  mean,  a  vicious,  a  degrading  in- 
clination, affords  a  pleasing  oonsciousness  of  virtuous 
resolution ;  a  sensatioQ  so  agreeable  and  flattering,  as 
could  not  have  been  equalled  by  indulgence  or  compli- 
ance with  it ;  and  has  this  additional  advantage,  that  it 
is  not  followed  by  pain,  remorse,  or  any  consequences 
which  ean  occasiop  shaipoe  or  sorrow*  On  the  con- 
trary, after  the  gratification  pf  vice  or  irregularity, 
a  man  feels  himself  little  and  low ;  he  despises  himself, 
and  recovers  not  his  happiness  till,  by  contritioQ  or 
amendment,  he  re^pams  ^  due  debtee  of  self-esteem. 

No  bad  man,  says  the  heathen  poet^  is  a  hi^py  man. 
Nemo  makt^fsUjp.*  He  is  p^hi^s  for  evpr  in  pursuit 
of  enjoymept;  but  he  feels  agitations  and  anxieties 
tha^  detract  mueh  from  his  pleasures ;  and  his  rejec- 
tions upon  th^n,  and  tJtieir  consequences  to  huwelf, 
his  family,  and  many  othern,  become,  at  leaat  in  the 
solitary  hours  of  dfejection,  iU-heaith,  or  of  night  alone^ 
extremely  uneasy.  So  that  it  is  not  m^ely  the  deda- 
motion  pf  a  preacher,  but  tba  decision  of  n^fmetKe 
arising  from  actual  iact,  which  pronounces  that  9  good 
conscience  is  necessary  to  the  true  eojoym^at  of  life. 

No  man  can  have  a  conscience  perfecjtly  void  of 
o^nce ;  but  whoever  has  violated  it  reluctantly,  and 
repented  as  often  as  he  has  transgressed,  may  be  said 
to  have  a  good  conscience ;  and  a  treasure  it  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  the  golden  stores  continually  brought 

*  Juvenal. 
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from  ^  East^  by  men^  whom  Proridence  suflfers  to 
heooam  enormoufily  rich^  to  shew  that  enormous  rishes 
are  no  decisiire  marks  of  its  peculiar  favour. 

How  sweet  the  slumbers  of  him  who  cw  lie  down  on 
his  pillow  and  review  the  transactions  of  every  day 
without  condemning  himself!  A  good  conscience  is 
the  finest  ofuate.  The  Materia  Medica  cannot  supply 
one  half  so  efficacious  and  pleasant ;  and  all  the  nabph^ 
together,  if  they  were  to  umte  their  fortunes  in  fontri- 
bution,  could  not  purchase  a  similar  one. 

Good  healtb,  preserved  by  temperance  ai^d  regularity 
gives  a  sweetness  to  life,  a  pleasantpess  of  feeling  which 
no  civil  honours  or  secular  prosperity  can  bestow. 

Prudential  economy  in  the  management  of  expences, 
and  the  confining  of  them  to  the  pertain  income,  so  a? 
not  tq  be  incumbered  with  debt,  pr  distressed  by  the 
invention  of  ways  and  means  to  raise  supplies  for  the 
<^rrent  yeitf ,  exempt  from  t^n  thousand  painful  soli- 
dtudes,  and  ^ve  an  ease  and  calmness  of  spirits  unr 
known  to  the  most  opulent  who  possess  not  this  caution ; 
4  caution  equally  required  by  prudence  and  commoii 
hooesly.  To  see,  id  consequence  of  it,  a  family  ri^mg 
to  indef^ndance,  not  lijkely  to  be  ^posed  to  the  soorn 
And  ill  usage  of  the  world,  affi>rds  a  cpmfort  morp 
satis&ctory  &an  the  fugacious  pleasures  of  ostentatiou9 
extravagance. 

Self'estemn,  founded  on  rational  principles^  is  oaie  pf 
the  first  requisites  to  a  happy  life ;  and  to  the  honour 
of  virtue  and  religion,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  at? 
tainable  only  by  a  benevolent,  a  wise,  a  prudent  con** 
duct.  Men  who,  by  early  education,  by  hi^pily  falling 
among  good  examples,  by  reading  good  books,  and  by 
forming  good  habits  in  consequence  of  all  these  advaur* 
tages,  oondnct  themselves  in  all  things  with  reason, 
with  moderation,  and  with  kindness ; — these  are  they, 
who,  after  all  the  pretensions  of  voluptuousness,  edajoy 
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the  most  of  this  world ;  for  their  happiness  flows  like 
a  gentle  stream  uninterrupted  in  its  course,  uniform 
and  constant^  while  that  of  others  is  like  a  torrent, 
which  dashes  from  rock  to  rock,  all  foam,  all  noise  for 
a  little  while,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  or  wasted  away 
by  its  own  violence.  It  is  destructive  of  others,  de> 
structive  of  itself,  and  too  turbulent  to  admit  of  pure 
tranquillity. 

Let  those  who  have  wandered  in  pursuits  which 
themselves  are  ready  to  acknowledge  delusive  and  un- 
satisfactory, resolve  by   way  of  experiment,  to  try 
whether  the  pleasure  of  that  self  esteem  which  ianses 
from  rectitude  of  conduct,  is  not  the  most  pleasing^ 
possession  which  this  world  affords;  whether  it  does 
not  promote  a  constant  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  of 
heart,  which  renders  life  a  continual  feast.     The  patk 
of  duty,  comparatively  speaking,  is  strewed  with  flowers 
and  sweetened   with  fragrance.     To  the  timid,  the 
slothful,  and  ill-disposed,  the  first  entrance  may  appear 
to  be  closed  with  briars ;  but  he  who  has  courage  to 
break  through  the  difficulties  rabed  by  his  own  ima^ 
gination,  will  find  himself  in  as  pleasant  a  walk  as  is 
to  be  found  beneath  the  moon.     But  I  will  not  draw 
a  deceitfril  picture  with  the  colours  of  rhetoric.    Much 
uneasiness  and  some  sorrow  must  be  the  lot  of  every 
man  in  his  present  state ;  I  only  contend  that  the  plea- 
santness of  wisdom  and  virtue  is  not  fictitious,  and  that 
he  who  faithfully  adheres  to  them  will,  upon  the  whde, 
enjoy  all  the  delight  of  which  his  nature  and  his  situa- 
tion render  him  capable. 

Many  philosophers  maintain  that  .selfishness  is  the 
spring  of  all  our  activity.  Whether  their  system  is 
well .  founded  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  in  pursuit 
of  the  pleasure  of  rational  self-esteem,  we  may  be  as 
selfish  as  we  please  without  incurring  the  disgrace  of 
meanness ;  for  to  the  indulgence  of  this  kind  of  selfish* 
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11688  it  is  neceisary  to  cultivate  every  thing  fiberal, 
generous,  useful,  amiable.  The  pleasure  prising  from 
it  is  not  unsocial,  thought  it  centres  in  self;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  enjoyed  but  by  promoting  the  good  of  so- 
ciety. The  pleasure  is  the  fin^t  reward  which  Provi- 
dence has  vouchsafed  to  assign  to  the  honest  effi)rts  of 
humble  virtue,  a  reward  infinitely  disproportionate  to 
that  reserved  for  it  in  a  better  tate,  but  still  of  a  pure, 
of  a  celestial  nature,  and  great  enough  to  excite  the 
most  ardent  efforts  in  its  acquisition. 

What  happiness  can  subsist  without  this  essential 
ingredient,  self-complacency  ?  External  circumstances 
are  of  no  value  without  it.     The  gold  loses  its  lustre, 
and  the  purple  its  glossy  dye,  without  it.   Titles,  rank,; 
power,  property,  the  gtand  idols  of  a  prostrate  world, 
are  deceitful  and  empty  whenever  the  delicious  tran-^ 
quiility  of  a  mind  soothed  to  rational  complacency  is  a- 
stranger  to  the  bosom.  > 

There  is  this  additional  advantage  in  being  pleased 
with  one's  self,  on  solid  reasons,  that  it  puts  one  in 
good  humour  with  the  world.  All  nature  seems  to 
smile  with  us ;  and  our  hearts,  dilating  with  conscious 
virtue  and  benevolence,  feel  a  new  delight  in  the  com- 
munication of  happiness. 

EVENING  LV. 

ON  THE  A.FFECTATION  OP  EXCBS8IVB  SENSIBILITY. 

Beundji  was  always  remarkably  fond  of  pathetic 
novels,  tragedies,  and  elegies.  Sterne's  sentimental 
beauties  were  her  peculiar  favourites.  She  had  indeed 
contracted  so  great  a  tenderness  of  sensibility  from 
such  reading,  that  she  often  carried  the  amiable  weak- 
ness into  common  life,  and  would  weep  and  sigh  as  if- 
her  heart  were  breaking -at  occurrences  which  others, 
by  BO  means  deficient  in  humanity,  viewed  with  indif^ 
ference.    She  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  killing  aninuils 
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for  food.  She  detested  the  iportis  of  fishing  and  huiit^ 
ing,  because  of  their  inel&ble  cruelty^  She  was  ready 
to  faint  if  her  coachman  whipt  his  horses  when  they 
would  not  draw  up  hill ;  and  she  actually  feil  down 
in  a  fit  on  a  gentleman's  treading  on  her  favourite  cat's 
tail  as  he  eagerly  stooped  to  save  her  cluld  from  (aifing 
into  the  fire. 

Being  rather  of  a  romantic  tiirti,  she  would  fre- 
quently utter  sentimental  soliloquies  on  benevolence 
and  humanity  ;  and  when  any  catastropt^  of  a  pathetic 
nature  occurred^  she  generally  gave  vent  to  her  fi^el- 
ings  by  writing  a  lamentation*  I  procured  from  one 
of  her  friends  the  following  piece,  with  liberty  to  present 
it  to  the  public  eye. 

Belinda^  it  seems,  was  at  her  toilette,  adorning  heat 
tresses,  when  an  animalcule  of  no  great  repute  in  the 
world,  and  who  often  obtrudes  where  he  is  not  wel* 
come,  fell  from  her  beautiful  tresses  on  her  neck.  In 
the  first  emotions  of  her  surprise  and  anger  she  seiced 
the  little  wretch,  and  crushed  it  between  her  liails,  till 
it  expired  with  a  sound 

as  Homer  expresses  the  exit  of  his  h^roes^ 

The  noise  and  the  sight  of  the  viscera  soon  recalkd 
her  sensibility,  and  she  thus  expressed  it : 

"  Thou  poor  partaker  of  vitality,  farewell.  Life 
undoubtedly  was  sweet  to  thee,  and  I  have  hastily 
deprived  thee  of  it.  But  surely  the  world  was  wide 
enough  for  thee  and  me.  And  it  was  ui^enerous  to 
murder  one  who  sought  an  asylum  under  my  fostering 
protection. 

^  Because  thou  art  minute  we  are  indined  to  sup- 
pose thee  insensible.  But  doubtless  thou  hadst  nerves 
and  delicate  sensations  proportioned  to  the  fineness  of 
thy  organs.  Perhaps  thou  hadst  a  partner  of  tiiine 
idffisctions  and  a  numerous  progeny,  whom  thou  sawest 
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rbihg  to  maturity  with  parental  delight,  and  who  are 
now  left  destitute  Of  a  protector  in  their  helpless 
iitfanej* 

^  Thy  pain  is  indeed  at  an  end;  but  I  cannot 
help  deploring  the  unfeeling  cruelty  6f  those  trho 
deprive  the  smallest  reptile,  to  whom  nature  hiis  given 
breath,  of  that  life  which,  though  it  appears  con* 
temptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless,  yet  is  sweet  to 
the  meanest  animal — was  sweet  to  thee,  thou  poor  de- 
parted animalcule!  Alas,  that  I  must  now  say  was 
sweet  to  thee!  Did  I  possess  the  power  of  reiuscitation 
I  would  reanimate  thy  lifekss  corpse,  and  cherish  thee 
in  the  warmest  corner  of  thy  favourite  dwelling-place. 
-^But  adieu  for  ever ;  for  my  wish  is  vain.  Yet  if  thy 
shade  is  still  conscious,  and  hovers  over  the  head  it 
once  inhabited,  pardon  a  hasty  act  of  violence,  which  I 
endeavour  to  expiate  with  the  tear  of  sympathy  and 
the  sigh  of  sensibility." 

Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 

I  am  informed  that  the  drawer  of  her  writing-table 
is  full  of  elegies  and  elegiac  sonnets  on  rats  and  mice 
caught  in  tf apd,  and  of  tom-tits  and  robin-redbreasts 
killed  by  School-boys.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
most  pathetic  elegy  recited  on  the  death  of  a  redbreast, 
tUhdh  in  Belinda's  style,  but  I  can  only  recollect  one 
pathetic  Erotesis :  *'  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  T 

There  is  also  a  sublime  deification  of  an  earth-grub 
which  she  once  accidentally  trod  upon  as  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  rescue  a  fly  from  a  spider  in  the  garden. 
It  concludes  thus : 

Bat  cease  to  weep— no  more  to  crawl 
In  the  dank  earth  beneath  yon  wall. 
On  snow-white  pinions  thou  shalt  rise. 
And  claim  thy  place  in  yonder  skies : 

Bxlimda's  Effusions  of  Ssittimint. 

Efts,  toads,  bats,  every  thing  that  hath  life,  has  a 
claim  to  her  tenderest  compassion.    And  certainly  her 
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tenderness  to  them  does  her  honour ;  but  the  excesure 

sensibility  which  their  slightest  sufferings  seem  to  oocft- 

sion,  gives  room  to  suspect  that  she  is  not  withoQt 

affectation.     What  is  so  singular  and  exces^re  can 

scarcely  be  natural. 

Having  heard  and  observed  so  much  of  her  delicate 

feelings  for  the  irrational  creation,  I  was  naturally  led 

to  make  inquiries  concerning  her  behaviour  in  the  more 

interesting  attachments  of  social  life.     I  expected  to 

find  that^ — she^  of  course. 

Like  the  needle  trae, 

TurnM  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe. 

And  turning,  trembled  too. 

The  follovring  is  the  result  of  my  investigation.  Her 
temper  was  so  various  and  violent  that  her  husband 
was  often  obliged  to  leave  his  home  in  search  of  peace. 
I  heard  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  fit  of  illness, 
during  the  whole  of  which  she  had  seldom  visited  him, 
and  shewn  no  solicitude.  She  had  sat  weepmg  over  a 
novel  on  the  very  day  on  which  his  fever  came  to  a 
crisis,  and  the  physicians  had  declared  his  recovery  dulN- 
ous.  On  his  recovery,  he  had  gone  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  by  her  advice,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
fortune.  He  took  leave  of  her  very  affectionately ; 
but  she  was  dressing  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
Calista,  and  could  not  possibly  spend  much  time  in  » 
formal  parting,  which  was  a  thing  she  above  all  things 
detested.  But,  let  it  be  remembered,  she  duly  fainted 
away  in  the  boxes,  on  Mrs.  Siddons'  first  entrance,  be- 
fore the  actress  had  uttered  a  single  syllable. 

Two  fine  little  boys  were  left  under  her  care  with- 
out control,  during  their  father's  absence.  The  little 
rogues  had  fine  health  and  spirits,  and  would  make  a 
noise,  which  she  could  not  bear,  as  she  was  busy  ia 
preparing  to  act  a  capital  part  in  the  Orphan,  at 
a  private  theatre  built  by  a  man  of  fortune  and 
fashion,  for  his   own  amusement.     She  determiaei 
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therefore  to  send  the  brats  to  school.  Indeed  she  de- 
clared in  all  companies  she  thought  it  the  first  of  a 
inother*s  duties  to  take  care  that  her  children  were  well 
educated.  She  therefore  sent  them  outside  passen- 
gers by  the  stage  coach,  to  an  academy  in  Yorkshire, 
where  she  had  stipulated  that  they  should  not  come 
home  in  the  holidays,  and  indeed  not  till  their  father 
-arrived ;  for  she  was  meditating  a  new  tragedy,  under 
the  title  of  the  Distressed  Mother,  or  the  Widowed 
Wife. 

Though  she  did  not  appear  to  me  very  fond  of 
her  husband,  who  was  a  plain  good  man,  without  any 
fine  feelings,  and  was  displeased  with  her  children, 
whose  noise  interrupted  her  studies,  yet,  I  took  it  for 
granted,  that  she  who  spoke  so  feelingly  of  distress,  of 
benevolence,  of  humanity,  of  charity,  and  who  sympa- 
thised with  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon,  could 
not  but  be  profusely  beneficent  to  all  her  fellow-crea- 
tures in  affliction  who  solicited  her  assistance ;  but  I 
was  here  also  greatly  mistaken.     A  workman  in  stop- 
ping up  her  windows  in  consequence  of  the  commuta- 
tion tax,  fell  from  a  scaffold  three  stories  high,  and 
broke  his  leg.     The  passengers  took  him  up,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  desired  he  might  be  admitted,  till  a 
rargeon  could  be  sent  for,  but  I  heard  her  as  I  passed 
by  declaring,  in  a  voice  that  might  be  heard  from  the 
stair-case  on  which  she  stood,  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
street—**  He  shall  not  be  brought  here.     We  shall 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  him.     Take  him  to 
the  hospital  immediately ;  and  shut  the  door,  d'ye  hear, 
John."     The  passengers,  lest  time  should  be  lost,  hur- 
ried the  poor  man  to  a  neighbouring  public  house, 
where  the  honest  landlord,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in  his 
band,  and  an  unmeaning  oath    in  his    mouth,   ex- 
claimed,   "  Let  him  in? — aye,  and  welcome. — Here, 
Tom,  see  him  laid  on  my  own  bed,  and  let  him  have 
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-every  thing  necessary ;  and  if  he  never  pays  me  its  no 
greiU;  matter.— Come,  here's  to  his  getting  well  soon-*- 
Poor  man! — I  warrant  now  he  has  a  wife  and  foimily 
J^hat  must  starve  till  he  gets  about  again — but  they 
thant  neither — I'll  mention  it  to  our  club — ^They  are 
all  hearty  ones,  I  know,  and  will  subscribe  hand- 
somely*"    . 

The  truth  was,  that  the  man  had  a  wife  and  family, 
as  my  landlord  conjectured,  and  is  commonly  the  case. 
I  heard  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  carried  to.  Be- 
linda with  a  petition,  drawn  up  very  pathetically,  by  a 
person  who  never  gave  any  thing  himself,  but  the  mov- 
ing expressions.  Belinda  had  given  orders  to  the  ser- 
vants to  say  she  was  not  at  home  if  any  body  should 
oall  that  week.  For,  indeed,  she  was  exceedingly  en- 
gaged in  penning  an  elegy  on  the  lap-dog  who  had 
died  of  a  looseness ;  and  had  intended  to  finish  her  ad- 
dress to  the  Duchess  on  the  hardships  of  the  labouring 
poor. 

I  was  satisfied  with  these  inquiries,  and  began  to  lose 
my  veneration  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  of  delicate  feeling,  and  the  most  refined  sen- 
timent ;  believing  firmly,  that  there  is  more  good  sense 
and  true  kindness  in  the  plain  motherly  house-wife, 
who  is  not  above  her  domestic  duties,  and  in  the  honest 
man  of  common  sense,  than  in  the  generality  of  pre- 
tenders to  more  benevolent  sensations  ot  finer  feelings 
than  belong  to  other  people  of  equal  age,  rank,  opu- 
lence, and  education. 


EVENING  LVI. 

ON  TlfB  NECESSITY  OP  DIGNIFYING  PUBLIC  OFFICERS  AND 
MAGISTRATES  BY  PERSONAL  MERIT  AND  A  CORRES- 
PONDING  APPEARANCE. 

The  condition  of  human  nature  is  so  frail  that  it  is 
alniost  ridiculous  in  any  man  to  exhibit  the  appearance 
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<f(  grandeur  and  dignity.  But  there  are  persons  who 
Bean  to  possess  a  native  weight  of  character  which  adds 
to  their  words  authority,  and  to  their  actions  force. 

This  endowment^  whatever  it  is,  was  intended  by 
Providence  for  the  communication  of  good  and  the  pre- 
vention of  evil.  Those  who  possess  it  seem  to  have  a 
natural  daim  to  command,  to  civil  pre-eminence,  to  the 
honourable  and  important  offices  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  legislator. 

But  in  the  confusion  of  the  present  scene,  riches 
ilsuirp  the  authority  which  nature  intended  for  her  fii- 
vourites ;  and  it  is  common  to  observe  persons  invested 
with  civil  and  official  importance,  whose  natural  insig- 
nificancy exposes  their  persons  to  contempt,  and  ren- 
ders their  offices  ineffectual.  A  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  for  instance,  raised  from  a  low  origin  by  for- 
tunate events  in  trade,  destitute  of  education  and  na^ 
tUral  dignity,  degrades  at  once  the  office  and  himself 
by  the  advancement  of  which  he  was  ambitious.  He 
grows  more  conspicuous  by  elevation ;  and  the  mean- 
ness which  would  pass  unnoticed,  or  might  even  be 
palliated  in  his  natural  station  becomes,  when  he  is  in- 
Vested  with  the  gold  chain  and  the  scarlet  robe,  a  so- 
lemn mockery  of  magistracy. 

Much  of  the  contumacy  of  the  common  people  has, 
I  think,  arisen  from  the  want  of  personal  authority  in 
the  magistrates.  'In  ignorant  ages  the  mere  robes  and 
insignia  of  office  might  command  respect ;  but  in  times 
when  if  few  are  profoundly,  yet  all  are  superficially 
learned,  much  more  is  required  to  secure  a  voluntary 
deference  than  the  exaction  of  it  by  force,  or  the  invit- 
ing of  it  by  ostentation* 

To  secure  respect,  a  mind  must  be  visible ;  a  mind 

furnished  with  knowledge  and  enlarged  with  libera- 

'  lity.     Without  disinterestedness  no  public  character, 

however  remarkably  distinguished  by  talents,  natural 
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or  acquired^  can  be  long  illustrious.  Opinion  or  esteem 
is  the  foundation  of  authority ;  but  how  is  opinion  or 
esteem  to  be  conciliated  in  favour  of  a  man,  who  has 
bought  his  nominal  honours,  and  knows  not  to  act^ 
to  speak,  or  to  think  consistently  with  the  elevated 
place  to  which  his  vanity  has  aspired. 

If  vanity  did  not  usually  close  the  ear  to  the  voice  of 
advice,  I  would  venture  to  whisper  to  every  candidate 
for  public  honours,  that  he  will  probably  derive  no  real 
credit  from  them,  if  he  is  conscious  that,  he  has  not 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education.  In  private 
life,  he  may  be  very  respectable  as  an  honest  man,  and 
a  good  master  of  a  family ;  but  in  public,  he  must  be 
contemptible,  without  an  elevation  of  sentiment  cor- 
responding with  the  elevation  of  his  rank.  I  own  that 
in  some  instances  this  elevation  is  visible  where  educa- 
tion has  been  defective.  Strong  parts  and  a  long  com- 
merce with  the  world  have  supplied  the  defect;  but 
these  instances  are  not  so  common  as  to  justify  the 
generality  of  uneducated  rich  men  in  supposing  that 
they  are  furnished  by  nature  with  talents,  knowledge^ 
and  authority  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  rule,  for 
offices  of  public  dignity  and  national  importance. 
Genius  has  no  peculiar  jclaims  either  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change or  the  Heralds'  Office. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  by  the  following 
letter: 
Sir, 

I  am  a  foreigner  and  have  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
England,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  myself  in 
a  nation  which  is  respected  throughout  Europe,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  state  of  improvement  and  a  generosity  of 
sentiment,  which  reflect  honour  on  human  nature. 

When  I  came  to  London  I  was  ambitious  of  being 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  those  who,  I  was 
told,  were  the  principal  magistrates;  one  of  whom 
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annually  resided  in  the  magnificent  mansion  of  magis- 
tracy, and  rode,  as  I  often  saw,  with  triumphal  pomp  in 
a  gilded  vehicle,  through  the  streets  of  London.  I 
found  it  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  introduced  to  a 
public  feast,  where  I  endeavoured  to  form  an  intimacy 
with  the  chief  magistrate.  I  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be 
invited  to  a  private  dinner  with  him,  and  a  few  of  his 
brother  aldermen,  and  members  of  the  common  council. 
.  The  entertainment  was  sumptuous  and  genteel.  But 
conversation  was  my^  object,  and  I  spared  no  pains  to 
lead  to  such  subjects  as  I  thought  might  afford  me  the 
most  valuable  .  information.  I  mentioned  several  of 
those  topics  connected  with  English  history,  in  which 
I  had  read  that  the  city  of  London  had  a  principal 
share;  but  my  remarks  caused  only  a  vacant  stare, 
and  received  no  other  reply  than  such  as — **  I  do  not 
know.  Sir, — I  really  forget.  Sir. — Give  me  leave  to 
help  you  to  a  slice  of  ham.  Sir."  I  thought  my  con- 
versation might  be  ill-timed,  and  therefore  said  no 
more  on  the  subject  of  history,  but  joined  in  the  general 
topics  of  the  day.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  but  I  could  not 
help  blushingfor  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  gold  chains, 
who  expressed  themselves  ungrammatically  and  vul- 
garly on  the  commonest  subjects.  I  am  a  foreigner, 
and  therefore  must  not  pretend  to  be  a  critic  in  your 
language  and  pronounciation ;  but  I  appeal  to  you 
whether :  '*  Them  there  things— This  here  weal — My 
vife,"  are  reconcilable  either  to  grammar  or  the  elegance 
of  polite  conversation. 

.  I  ought  not  to  be  censorious,  nor  am  I  disposed  to 
deride ;  but  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  magis- 
trates appeared,  from  the  general  turn  of  conversation, 
to  be  far  less  well  informed  and  less  liberally  minded 
than  their  stations  require.  If  the  merchants  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  metropolis  are  not  better  accomplished 
than  the  magistrates  of  my  acquaintance,  I  own  I^shall 
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lose  something  of  that  respect  for  your  nation  which  I 
entertained  while  t  was  at  home. 

I  intend  to  write  my  travels;  and  if  I  were  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  those  of  your  principal  persons  in 
the  corporation  of  London  with  whom  I  have  associated, 
I  fear  I  should  affront  a  people  to  whom  I  owe  grati- 
tude. The  dignified  magbtrates  of  the  first  city  in 
the  universe  would  appear  to  be  on  a  level  with  our 
vulgar.  I  dare  say,  and  indeed  am  well  informed,  that 
there  are  members  of  the  court  who  are  polite  and 
well-informed  gentlemen;  but  that  too  often  prag- 
matical persons  offer  themselves  for  the  scarlet  robe, 
who  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  leathern  apron.  I 
endeavour  to  view  things  as  a  philosopher  and  cosmo- 
polite, and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  degradation  of 
the '  magistracy  must  be  injurious  to  the  police,  the 
morals,  and  the  liberty  of  your  country.  Pardon  my 
freedom,  and  believe  me,  Your's,  &c. 

A  Swiss. 

EVENING  LVII. 

OlS  SAYING  GRACE  AT  TABLE. 


-  Swinish  (xluttony 


Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 

Milton's  Comcs. 

Reverentia  mensce.        Juv. 

Sir, 
I  AM  an  old  man,  and  have  resided  in  a  village  above 
a  hundred  miles  from  London  during  the  last  forty 
years ;  but  I  was  lately  tempted,  partly  by  curiosity 
and  partly  by  business,  to  spend  a  month  at  Christmas 
with  an  old  friend  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  many  improvements  which  I 
observed,  and  as  I  am  not  morose,  I  think  I  was  not 
inclined  to  be  querulous  at  any  thing  without  cause. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  gave  me  much  entice, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  allow  it  to  be  unjustifiable.     I 
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observed  that  the  good  old  practice  of  begging  a  bless- 
ing on  the  refreshment  of  a  (^nner^  and  returning  thanks 
for  it  to  Him  who  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good^ 
was  become  unfashionable. 

I  have  been  laughed  at  more  than  once  at  some  very 
elegant  tables  to  which  my  friend  introduced  me,  for 
standing  up  and  expecting  the  master  to  say  grace  both 
before  and  after  meat.  I  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  at  another  man's  house,  with  a  whole 
circle  around  ready  to  stare  with  surprise,  or  laugh 
with  scorn.  I  was  therefore  contented  with  a  silent 
ejaculation ;  but  though  I  conformed  outwardly  to  the 
canons  of  fashion,  I  entered  a  secret  protest  against 
them,  and  beg  leave  through  your  means  to  make  my 
protest  public. 

Give  me  leave  to  inform  those  polite  gentlefolk,  who 
have  dropped  the  practice  with  an  idea  of  its  being 
superstitious,  vulgar,  puritanical,  that  a  consecration 
of  the  table  was  observed  religiously  by  the  politest 
nations  of  antiquity. 

The  ancient  Greeks  esteemed  the  table  Hieron 
Chrema,  or  a  sacred  thing ;  and  Cleodemus,in  Plutarch^ 
calls  it  the  Altar  of  Friendship  and  Hospitality. 

They  made  the  first  offering  to  the  gods,  and  called 
them  ansaf^fiu,  OX  first  fruits ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  feast,  they  poured  out,  to  the  Gods  again,  <rm<a^  or 
>Mtai,  libations  of  wine. 

.  They  were  unwilling  to  partake  of  the  meal  till  a 
part  of  the  provision  had  been  offered  to  the  gods,  iii 
order  to  sanctify  the  whole.  Even  Achilles  whose  im- 
petuous spirit  was  not  prone  to  the  weakness  of  super- 
stition, would  not  eat  when  the  ambassadors  of  Aga- 
memnon disturbed  him  at  midnight,  till  he  had  ordered 
his  friend  to  make  the  oblation. 
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Ulynes  abo»  as  Dr.  Potter  ofas^rcs  firom . 
when  in  the  den  of  Poljphemosy  did  not  neglect  tiu» 
doty  of  pious  gratitude. 

Dr.  Potter  adds,  that  "  in  the  entertainments  of 
Pkto*  and  Xenophon  we  find  oblations  made ;  and  to 
forbear  the  mention  of  more  examples,  the  neglect  erf" 
this  duty  was  accounted  a  very  great  impiety,  which 
none  but  Epicurus  and  those  who  worshipped  no  gods 
at  all,  would  be  guilty  of,'*  apud  Epicarum  «  m^  mt 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  those  who,  like  Epicu- 
rus, refuse  to  honour  Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  gratitude,  and  the  umrersal  practice  of  the 
polished  people  of  the  world,  should  not  be  numbered 
among  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  and,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  charity,  be  supposed  to  say  in  their  hearts, 
there  is  no  God. 

I  could  produce  a  great  number  of  examples  from 
the  classes  to  prore  that  the  dinner  was  seldom  enjoyed 
without  some  mode  of  consecration,  eren  among  those 
heathens  to  whom  we  are  inclined  to  consider  ouisdres 
as  greatly  superior.  And  shall  those  who  call  them- 
selves Christians  neglect  this  instance  of  piety  ?  Espe- 
cially  as  Jesus  Christ  has  giren  many  examples  of  it  in 
the  Gospel,  and  the  people  to  whom  it  pleased  God 
peculiarly  to  reveal  himself,  practised  it  from  the  earliest 
antiquity.  I  mentioned  the  practice  of  the  polite  hea- 
thens in  the  first  place,  because  I  imagined  this  example 
would  have  the  most  weight  with  those  who  chiefly 
value  themselves  on  politeness,  of  which  they  sometimes 

•  Mrri  y^  t4  livnrw  »tmU  ri  t^r^  »Wwi^  TON  •GOTK  ■■■fawra  wT 
Mfu^^i^r*^  AUieaaeos,  lib.  4.  Casaub.  pajre  JT9.  S«  Biskd^ 
Bvtkf's  Cbmrgt  snbjmned  to  his  Analog:  and  tbe  aotkon  refetre4  %• 
brbiou  Codwortlioa  die  Lord's  Supper,  p.  S.  Qtt»ttboaia  Altiai— , 
Bb  i.  p.  11.  Di^ort,  Plnelect.  in  TkrophrMtmiii.  ed.  Ncedkaa,  cap.  9> 
page3S6. 
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consider  the  neglect  of  the  graces  at  table^  as  an  ho- 
nourable testimony.  But  I  will  now  add  some  exam^ 
pies  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Jews,  which,  in 
this  particular,  have  as  much  politeness  in  them  as 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  ought  to  have 
much  greater  authority  in  a  Christian  country. 
*  The  master  of  the  family  among  the  Jews*  pro- 
nounced, as  soon  as  the  guests  or  the  family  were 
seated,  a  general  admonition  to  prayers,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consecration  of  the  dinner.  The  whole 
company  sung  a  hymn,  which  is  extant  in  a  book,  en- 
titled the  Order  of  the  Blessings  and  Psalms,  and  the 
master  then  said  the  following  grace :  **  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  King  of  the  universe,  who 
feedeth  the  world  by  his  goodness,  and  by  his  grace 
and  mercy  giveth  nourishment  to  all  flesh ;  by  whose 
bounty  it  cometh  to  pass  that  food  never  yet  hath 
failed,  neither  will  fail  his  creatures.  It  is  he  alone 
who  giveth  existence  to  all  things,  and  preserveth  them, 
and  doth  good  to  all,  and  giveth  food  to  every  being 
that  he  hath  created.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
feedest  all  things." 

He  then  consecrated  the  wine  and  bread  in  a  form 
similar  to  the  preceding.  This  longer  process  was, 
however,  only  observed  at  formal  dinners,  and  on 
solemn  occasions,  a  shorter  being  used  on  common 
days  :  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  master  of  the  house 
said  grace  before  meat,  and  one  of  the  guests  returned 
thanks.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  great  a  refinement 
to  suppose  that  the  business  of  returning  thanks  for  a 
dinner  supplied  at  his  expence,  was  declined  by  the 
master  from  motives  of  delicacy.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  master  returned  thanks,  and  the  company  made  a 
response.  The  master  said,  *^  Let  us  return  thanks  to 
God  because  we  have  eaten  of  the  creatures  which 

♦  Vide  Stuckii  Antiquitates  Conviv. 
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belonged  to  him;"  and  the  guests  responded  inmie* 
diately^  ''  Let  God  be  praised,  of  whose  blessings  we 
have  eaten,  and  by  whose  bounty  we  live." 

The  primitive  Christians,  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  and  more  particularly  of  our  Saviour,  were 
strict  in  the  performance  of  those  pious  duties  which 
consecrated  the  table,  and  in  returning  thanks  to  God 
for  the  daily  supply  of  necessary  sustenance.  Chry« 
sostom  frequently  mentions  the  benediction  of  the  table 
made  use  of  by  the  Monks  in  Egypt.  In  the  Horo- 
logium  of  the  Greek  church,  the  whole  form  of  the 
benediction  is  thus  described : 

Before  the  dinner  is  placed  upon  the  table,  the  hun- 
dred and  forty-fifth  psalm  is  read  aloud,  and  it  no 
sooner  is  served  up,  than  the  priest  repeats,  '*  O  Christy 
our  God,  bless  our  meat  and  drink  ;  for  thou  art  holy 
now  and  for  evermore;  Amen."  And  after  having 
tasted  it,  they  all  rise  up  and  say,  '^  Blessed  art  thou^ 
O  God,  who  pitiest  us  and  feedest  us  from  our  youth ; 
thou  who  givest  food  to  all  flesh,  fill  our  hearts  with 
joy  and  gladness,  that,  being  always  satisfied,  we  may 
abound  in  every  good  work,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
with  whom  to  thee,  be  glory,  honour,  power,  and 
worship,  together  with  the  Holy  Ghost  Amen."  After 
dinner,  the  following  is  the  form  of  thanksgiving; 
*'  Glory  to  thee  thou  holy  one.  Glory  to  thee,  O  King ; 
since  thou  hast  given  us  food  to  our  comfort  and  joy, 
fill  us  also  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  we  may  be  found 
acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and  not  ashamed  when  thou 
shalt  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works.** 
Then  the  hundred  and  twenty-second  psalm  is  read; 
afiter  which — ^^  As  thou  wast  present  in  the  midst  of 
thy  disciples  while  at  supper,  O  thou  Saviour,  giving 
them  peace,  so  come  also  to  us  and  save  us."*  The^i 
follows  a  part  of  the  twenty-second  psalm,  beginning 
at '.'  The  poor  shall  eat  and  be  filled,  they  shall  praise 
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the  Lard  who  seek  him."  Kyrie  Eleison,  Lord  have 
mercy  upou  us.  The  whole  concludes  with  this  little 
prayer :  **  Blessed  be  God  who  hath  pitied  and  fed 
lis  with  his  rich  gifts ;  may  we  enjoy  his  grace  and 
loving  kindness  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen." 

I  imagine  that  the  whole  of  this  long  grace  was  only 
used  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
but  a  part  of  it  constituted  the  daily  formulary  of  con- 
secration before  meals^  and  of  gratitude  after  them. 

Fait  be  it  from  me  to  recommend  a  prolixity  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  Greek  churchy  or  to  that  of  the  col- 
lege graces,  as  established  by  our  pious  ancestors^  who; 
according  to  the  complaints  of  the  hungry  scholars, 
used  to  insist  on  long  graces,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  but  short  commons.  I  think  long  prayers  on  such 
occasions  particularly  unseasonable.  But  I  have  pro- 
duced these  examples  to  shew  that  the  table  has  been 
considered  by  all  people,  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  a 
sacred  thing,  and  that  they  have  ever  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  sanctify  a  meal  by  a  previous  consecration 
of  the  food,  and  a  subsequent  act  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  refreshment  received.  I  infer,  from  the  antiquity 
and  universality  of  the  practice,  its  propriety.  It  could 
not,  I  think,  have  been  so  ancient  and  almost  universal, 
unless  it  had  been  also  right  and  reasonable. 

That  it  is  right  and  reasonable,  I  believe  many  of 
those  who  neglect  it  will  not  seriously  deny.  But 
profligate  men  of  fashion  have  set  the  example  of 
omission,  and  they  who  are  determined  to  foUow  the 
fashion  in  all  its  follies,  think  themselves  obliged  to 
omit  a  duty  both  easy  and  useful.  They  ought  not, 
they  allow,  to  suffer  fashion  to  supersede  duty  and 
decency :  but  they  assert,  that,  such  is  the  power  of 
this  arbitrary  tyrant,  they  "  cannot  what  they  ought." 
A  bad  excuse  indeed^  and  such  an  one  as  will  scarcely 
be  accepted  for  an  omission  injurious  to  themselves,  to 
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their  children^  their  servants/ their  neighbourhood^  nmi 
to  the  cause  of  religion. 

There  is  indeed  something  so  brutally  thoughtless 
and  ungrateful  in  partaking  of  plenty  and  pleasure^ 
in  faring  sumptuously  every  day,  without  feeling,  or  at 
least  expressing  gratitude,  to  the  giver  of  all  good 
gifts,  that  one  would  wonder  how  persons  pretending 
to  elegance  and  sentimental  refinement,  can  possibly 
pardon  themselves  the  impious  omission.  Indeed, 
however  genteel  they  may  appear,  and  however  ele- 
gant their  fashionable  manners,  yet  while  they  sit  down 
daily  to  their  meals,  like  brutes  that  perish,  they  must 
be  numbered  among  Horace's  Epicuri  de  grege  porcoi, 
hogs  of  Epicurus's  stye;  and  instead  of  soup  in  a 
China  terrene,  it  would  be  a  proper  reproof  to  serve 
them  up  offal  in  a  wooden  trough. 
Your's,  &c. 

A  RATIONAL  FORMALIST. 

EVENING  LVIII. 

ON  INJURING  THE  HEALTH  IN  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPROVE 
BEAUTV. 

Sir, 

Under  a  feigned  name,  or  without  a  name,  I  can 
venture  to  divulge  some  errors  and  misfortunes  which 
I  should  not  chuse  to  acknowledge  in  my  own  person, 
lest  my  friends  should  deride  me. 

From  the  information  of  my  looking-glass,  and  the 
praises  of  my  friends,  I  was  led  to  conclude  at  a  very 
early  age  that  I  was  beautiful.  As  it  is  natural  to  pay 
the  first  attention  to  that  on  which  we  chiefly  value 
ourselves,  I  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  con- 
templation and  improvement  of  my  face.  The  smallest 
pimple  or  redness  gave  me  great  uneasiness ;  but  there 
was  one  blemish  which  almost  broke  my  heart.  One 
of  my  fore-teeth  grew  irregularly,  and  had  at  one 
corner  the  ^pearance  of  decay.  This  alone  I  imagined 
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sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  all  my  other 
graces.  But  as  I  read  the  pretensions  of  dentists  in 
their  advertisements,  my  mortification  did  not  yet  ter- 
minate in  despair. 

I  applied  to  an  operator,  who  confidently  assured 
me  that  he  could  replace  my  tooth,  by  an  art  known 
only  to  himself,  in  such  a  position  as  to  render  my 
rows  of  ivory  and  pearls,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
them,  perfectly  unparalleled.  I  submitted  to  his  hand, 
and  he  twisted  a  wire  round  my  teeth,  which  for  six 
weeks  gave  me  exquisite  torment;  but  the  hope  of 
removing  the  blemish  afforded  me  solace  under  it. 
•The  pain,  and  the  peculiar  diet  which  I  was  ordered 
to  pursue,  brought  on  a  fever  which  killed  all  the  roses 
in  my  cheeks,  and  had  nearly  killed  me.  The  wires 
were  taken  out,  and  my  tooth  remained  nearly  in 
the  same  situation. 

As  T  had  suffered  so  much  in  attempting  to  do  vio- 
lence to  nature,  I  resolved  to  submit  to  her  in  future 
with  patience ;  but  the  little  appearance  of  decay^ 
which  I  have  hinted  at  before,  became  a  black  spot,  and 
prognosticated,  as  the  doctor  said,  an  approaching 
caries.  This  was  terrifying  indeed!  Any  thing  on 
earth  was  tolerable  in  comparison  with  a  caries.  Nay, 
I  know  not  whether,  in  the  agonies  of  my  mind  on  the 
apprehensions  of  it,  I  should  not  have  submitted  cheer- 
folly  to  death,  rather  than  have  lived  with  a  black 
speck  on  a  front  tooth.  But  hope  once  more  shone 
upon  my  bosom.  A  kind  dentist  restored  my  spirits, 
by  declaring  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  art  which 
would  prevent  all  bad  consequences,  and  continue  the 
beauty  of  my  pearly  ornaments,  set  between  rubies 
(for  so  he  expressed  himself,)  unsullied  during  life. 

The  remedy  was  transplantation.     I  submitted  to 

extraction  with  a  stocial  heroism.  A  chimney-sweeper, 

'  who  attended  at  my  side,  parted  with  his  best  tootib 
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for  a  shilfing,  and  it  was  frikmted,  tedbdbig  with  blood 
and  warm  with  Ufe,  in  the  socjcet  whence  my  odious 
tooth  with  the  black  speck  had  been  just  drawn.  I  was 
now  in  a  state  of  exultation.  I  thought  my  gums  might 
jdefy  old  age  and  decay>  and  gloried  in  the  idea  of 
having  almost  found  out  the  art  of  rejuYenescence. 
My  triumph  was  but  transient.  A  tumour  and  inflamr 
mation  ensued.  The  pain  I  suffisied  is  not  to  be 
described;  but  I  was  still  a  heroine,  animated  with  the 
idea  that  the  pain  was  but  for  a  short  time>  and  tibat 
the  happiness  would  be  for  life. 

I  became  so  ill  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing medical  advice.  Shame  prevented  me  from  infomi- 
ing  my  physician  of  the  cause  of  my  illness.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it ;  but  from  the  appearance 
was  induced  to  prescribe  large  doses  of  mercury.  The 
disease  still  continued^  and  I  lost  several  of  my  teeth 
mid  a  great  part  of  my  gums  and  palate.  My  lips 
Were  ^torted,  or  corroded^  in  a  frightful  manner.  The 
physician  at  last  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  my  under- 
going  what  he  called  a  salivation.  He  said  my  life 
depended  upon  it.  I  submitted^  and  preserved  my 
existence;  but  how  shall  I  describe  vdiat  I  felt  on 
looking  into  the  glass.  Every  appearance  of  old  age 
and  deformity.  I  will  leave  to  your  imagination  the 
ideas  of  horror  and  grief  which  tormented  my  heart 
I  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  beauty^  as  indeed  I  well 
might ;  for  my  countenance  was  the  picture  of  every 
thing  disgustful.  Think  of  paleness  tinged  with  a  lived 
yellow^  a  shrivelled  skin,  distorted  lips,  and  toothless 
gums. 

I  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the  person  whose  tooth 
had  been  placed  in  my  g^ms,  was  labouring  under  a 
complication  of  the  filthiest  of  diseases,  and  that  the 
tooth  inoculated  them  all  on  me.  I  have  heard  that  I 
am  not  the  only  victim  to  such  follies  and  unnatund 
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^nc^ces.  I  understand  the  transplanting  of  teeth  is 
dangerous^  even  vvhen  the  person  from  whom  it  is 
tak^i  is  healthy ;  hut  is  it  likely  that  a  healthy  and 
temperate  person  would  part  with  his  teeth  for  money? 
He  who  can  suhmit  to  this^  must  he  an  ahject  wretch^ 
and  one  whose  veracity^  if  he  declares  himself  healthy, 
^ean  never  he  safely  relied  on. 

That  my  life  is  spared,  is  a  mercy  scarcely  deserved. 
I  hope  to  spend  it  in  acquiring  a  more  solid  mind  and 
judgment  than  I  possessed,  when,  from  the  dictates  of 
vanity,  I  suffered  myself  to  consent  to  an  unnatural 
^olence,  cruel  to  another,  and  most  injurious  to  myself. 
It  will  contribute  something  to  atone  for  my  folly,  if, 
by  communicating  the  consequences  of  it,  I  warn 
others  from  its  imitation.    Adieu. 


Sir, 
It  pleased  Providence  to  give  me  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, and  leading  a  life  of  perfect  ease  and  plenty,  I 
Began,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  grow  rather  plump, 
not  to  say  fat  and  corpulent.  Shocking  epithets  those! 
and  to  avoid  their  being  applied  to  me,  I  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  such  methods  as  I  had  heard  were 
effectually  used  in  reducing  the  body  to  a  moderate 
•aize.  I  drank  vinegar  copiously  and  all  acids  that.  J 
could  procure.  I  lived  upon  vegetable,  scarcely  tasting 
animal  food.  I  laced  so  tighty,  as  to  squeeze  myself  in 
half  my  natural  dimensions;  and  I  sweated  myself 
every  day  between  two  feather  beds  till  I  was  ready  to 
faint.  These  methods  were  not  unsuccessfril.  I  gradually 
shrunk  to  a  lady  all  skin  and  bone.  I  felt  great  com- 
placency in  success;  but  I  was  little  acquainted  with 
the  consequences  which  were  shortly  to  ensue.  The 
jfttate  of  debility  to  which  I  had  reduced  myself,  soon 
brought  on  what  the  physicians  called  an  atrophy, 
^d  a  most  shocking  figure  I  made.    I  looked  in  ihe 
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glass  with  many   a  wishful  sigh  after  my  *  departed 
plumpness.     I  was  obliged  to  call  in  a  physician,  wbo, 
discovering  the  cause  of  my  disorder,  recommended 
what  is  jocosely  termed  kitchen  physic.     He  gradu- 
ally led  me  from  milk  and  eggs  to  roast  beef,  plum- 
pludding,  port,  and  ale.     He  says,  I  was  at  death's 
door,  and  indeed  I  believe  it ;  for  my  face  in  my  look- 
ing-glass, looked  just  like  a  death's  head  sculptured  on 
a  tomb-stone.     I  now  laugh  and  grow  fitt;  and,  thank 
Heaven,  am  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  some  share  of 
that  health  which  I  foolishly  destroyed.     I  hope  my 
example   will  warn  others  from  falling  into  similar 
dangers  who  may  not  have   strength  of  constitution 
sufficient  to  escape  them.     It  is  a  secret  that  most  go 
no  farther ;  but  I  am  to  be  married  next  week  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  fortune,  and  every  other  qualification 
requisite  to  make  the  state  happy.     If  I  had  continued 
so  thin  and  ghastly  as  I  once  was,  I  believe  he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  marrying  one  of  the  skeletons  in 
Surgeons*  Hall.     Adieu. 


Another  correspondent  informs  me  that,  having 
pimples  in  her  face,  she  clandestinely  purchased  a 
quack  medicine,  which  she  took  without  advice  and 
without  judgment,  till  at  last  she  brought  on  a  disorder 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal. 

I  have  heard  many  complain  of  having  caught  colds, 
fevers,  and  a  long  train  of  dreadful  diseases,  by  dressing 
in  the  fashion  on  first  coming  out  after  a  long  confine- 
ment in  their  bed-chamber. 

Many  also  complain  of  nervous  weaknesses,  occsf- 
sioned  by  an  abstinence,  such  as  hermits  and  anachorites 
hardly  ever  practised,  an  abstinence  from  such  kinds  and 
quantities  of  food  as  are  reaUy  necessary  to  the  support 
*of  nature,  an  abstinence  proceeding  from  a  desire  to 
preserve  shape,  and  to  perpetuate  youth  and  beau^> 
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but  which  causes  extreme  debility  and  premature  old 
age. 

I  wish  young  ladies  to  be  duly  sensible  of  the  value 
of  health  as  well  as  of  beauty.  Beauty  indeed  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  ill-health ;  but  if  it  were,  it 
really  would  be  a  bad  exchange  to  give  up  health  for 
beauty.  Under  the  languor  of  disease,  and  the  tor- 
ment of  pain,  many  will  one  day  lament  that  desire  of 
improving  their  persons  which  led  them  in  their  youth 
to  violate  nature,  and  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  fabric,  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  decorate 
the  front. 


EVENING  LIX. 

ON  THE  ILL-USAGE  TO  WHICH  THE  INSTRUCTORS  OF 
YOUTH  ARE  SOMETIMES  EXPOSED. 

On  croit  sottement  qu*il  est  plus  honorable  de  conduire  en  qualite  de 
capitaine,  une  troup  d'ouvriere  ou  de  paysans  qu'on  nomme  soldatf, 
que  de  commander  a  de  jeunes  seigneurs,  et  de  leur  former  le  coaur 
et  Pesprit.  (Jaeaccioli. 

As  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  encouragement 
and  increase  of  excellence  in  a  profession  than  the 
honour  bestowed  upon  it^  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  world  ;  it  is  an  useful  and  laudable  effort 
which  some  benevolent  writers  have  made^  to  raise  em- 
ployments of  great  importance  to  society^  from  the  con- 
tempt into  which  they  have  unfortunately  fallen. 

Every  one  is  ready  to  allow  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation, yet  few  entertain  a  due  respect  for  the  profession 
which  is  to  administer  it.  The  world  is  governed  by 
names;  and  with  the  word  Pedagogue  has  been  ludi- 
erously  associated  the  idea  of  a  pedant^  a  mere  plodder^ 
a  petty  tyrant,  a  gerund-grinder,  and  a  bum-brusher. 

But  as  the  profession  is  not  only  in  the  very  first 
degree  useful  to  society,  but  attended  with  peculiar 
hardships  and  difficulties,  it  deserves  the  recompence 
and  alleviation  of  public  esteem. 

VOL.  II.  p  p 
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The  sdMiohnaster's  employment  has  been  compared 
to  the  punishment  mflicted  on  the  Danakles  and  on 
Sysiphus.  His  labour  knows  no  end;  for^  supposing 
one  set  of  scholars  at  one  time  to  be  attentire  and  to 
improve^  yet  they  are  succeeded  soon  after  by  new 
sdiolars,  and  the  whole  work  is  to  be  recommenced. 

He  languishes  wet  the  repetition  of  rules  and  pre^ 
cepts,  which  hare  mothing  amusing  to  his  fiancy,  or  iin^ 
proving  to  his  understanding.  He  goes  hb  round  like 
the  mill^horse^  and  his  ears  ring  withcases,  dedimsiona, 
genders»conjugations,Prt;j»rta^u^i7ijnAiij;  At  in  pro- 
senti;  hie,  hac,  hoc;  and  di,  do,  dum. 

He  is  conversant  with  those  wha  continue  in  his 
company  unwillingly^  and  are  impatient  to  be  gone ; 
with  the  petulai^t,  the  p^vish^  the  idle>  the  inattentive, 
die  ungrate£al,  and  the  refiractory^. 

Hie  yihalea  dust  and  impune  air^  and  his  eara  are 
aelji^om.  ]:elievedf  ^<m  noise.  His,  patience  and  temper 
are  continually  put  to  trial:  he  bears  about  him  an  in- 
etanime^  of  torture,  and  sometimes  is  obliged  to  inflict 
punishment  with  tl^e  reluctant  severity  of  an  execu- 
tioner. 

If  he  spare  the  rod,  he  must  be  often  busied!  in  re- 
primanding, admonishing^  remonstrating,  and  advinng 
dtose  who  hate  him  for  his  paifis ;  an^  if  they  can 
have  no  odieit  rev^ige,  delight  in  giving  uneasiiiess, 
by^  teanng  the  temper  of  tlieir  best  friend,  theit  fbster- 
Sither*  Few  occupations  exercise  the  teeoper,  or  tend 
ntore  to  spoil  it>  than  that  of  a  conscieBtious  school- 
maiteri 

.  nii^ib^ltiEU)le  to  hourly  insult  and  affixmtingbehfmoi^ 
from  die  senior  boys>  who^  resent  wilii  ranoocou^  vira«- 
Itece  the  exercise  of  that  discipline  on  themseltoB, 

'  *•'*  Quam  ingratuB  labor,  totos  dies  Tersari  inter  pueros,  inter  in^Hoa 
glfiiii|i<ytc^,c^t  substrictifl  veluti  auriculis,  horaro*  Qiue  8ec^roere^a(it^^ 
expectantes ;  inter  petulantes,  moroso8,  pigros,  reiuctantes  oiacipliAae !" 

Giaiuni. 
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Ptlmh  they  at  the  laote  tilB^  hwe  sonse  enough  M 
kndw  19  no  mote  than  the  itiaster's  doty  eompek  him 
to  enforce. 

He  is  etxposed  to  continual  misreipreBeEitatkm*  The 
toikgue  of  every  hoy  in  his  school,  however  silly  or  ma^ 
liciotts^  has  a  tale  to  tell  coocerBiirg  hm  si^posod  mis* 
takeB^  his  mismanagement,  his  severity,  his  partiaKty, 
hsB  parsimony.  Himsdf  and  his  family  are  painted  to 
the  frthar  and  mother,  and  to  all  eompany,  kl  the 
Uaobest  eolonrs  which  malice  can  mvent^  and  mex- 
perience  eoteeive. 

The  master  is  hlamed  for  the  faults  of  nature.  A 
boy  is  stiipkl  or  idle,  and  learns  notlnng.  He  is  re- 
vna^iped  in  wrath;  the  master  loses  Ihs  scholar  andihe 
•liiolrmneBts  attending  him;  but  that  is  not  sufficient, 
he  loses  sonething  of  hb  peace  md  his  character :  for 
the  boy  is  removed  by  those  who  sftist  idl^pe  some 
fiMik  to  justify  the  removjEd.  They  cdmiot  bear  that  an 
imputation  ilhould  fall  on  the  boy ;  and  therefore  t(he 
wiokei  load  of  censure,  aggraivated  with  a  thousaiid 
falsehoods^  iis  laid  on  the  master. 

If  he  ventures  to  vindi(iate  himself,  he  iii  und^  the 
necessity  of  Ihrowing  Uame  en  the  boyy  which  his 
gen^miU^y  wffi  often  not  permit;  or  if  a  rog;idrd  to 
llknaelfand  jeustioe  oonqpdb  hiia  to  speaks  the^  odfesee 
already  given  is  aggravated  beyond  aU  bouttds,  and 
botik  tiie  boy  and  his'  friends  bcci»e  impkoaibte  ene- 
«ies^  and  bitter  slanifeveM  fov  Bfe. 

^Imt  are  only  a  fow  mAcng  die  naiiy  evfls  whieh 
flttend  at  prafemon  higUy  uisfii},  and  evten  netewlavy 
to  the  existence  of  society.  It  wilt  he  urged  that  hi 
some  cases  thtft^  aw  the  aHeviationS'of  hMre;  and  it 
must  be  ocHifessed  that  t&e  worfd  is  not  so  bad  as  not 
tafiirabh  oumy  bojs  of  a  docile  and  amiaUe  disporition', 
and  many  parents  who  are  grateful  and  candid.  But 
still  there  are  few  employments  attended  with  more 
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irksome  labour^  more  liable  to  ill  usage^  and  less  well 
rewarded  by  those  whom  it  most  esseytially  serves  than 
that  of  the  schoolmaster. 

In  some  cases  it  is  said  to  be  lucrative;  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  lucre,  when  it  is  considerable, 
usually  arises  from  the  boarding  and  lodging  of  pupils 
in  the  master's,  house,  and  not  from  the  business  of  in- 
struction and  the  labour  of  a  school.  And  where  the 
pupils  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  superintendent's 
house,  his  trouble  is  ten-fold  greater,  and  the  ill-usage 
to  which  he  is  exposed  not  to  be  described  by  lan- 
guage- 

The  caprice  and  ill-humour  of  many  boys  is  such 
as  never  can  be  satisfied.  As  on  the  one  hand,  they 
know  little  of  the  true  nature  of  things,  so,  on  the 
other,  they  are  prone  to  judge  of  all  they  see  with 
precipitancy.  As  they  have  not  yet  felt  the  ill-usage 
of  the  world,  so  they  want  that  sort  of  sympathy  for 
others  which  experience  only  can  teach.  They  censure 
all  who  are  concerned  with  them,  and  happen  to  dis- 
please them,  without  judgment  and  without  mercy. 
They  delight  in  doing  mischief  and  injuries  for  diver 
sion ;  and,  consequently,  the  superintendent  of  a  num- 
ber of  boys  in  his  own  house,  has  an  office  sometinng 
like  that  of  a  keeper  of  a  mad-house,  a  gaol,  or  a  col- 
lection of  wild  beasts,  but  much  more  untnankful. 

Yet  ingenious  and  learned  men  sometimes  submit  to 
this  task  voluntarily.  They  certainly  do,  and  upon  the 
principle  of  choosing  the  least  x)f  two  evils ;  for  it  is 
better  than  to  starve,  and  to  involve  a  frunily  in  all 
the  evils  of  indigence. 

Want  is  tbe  scorn  of  every  wealthy  fool. 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  ridicme. 

Drtdbn's  Juv. 

Hard  necessity  forces  them  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  and 

when  their  shoulders  have  become  galled  till  they  are 

callous,  they  bear  it  with -a  patient  insensibility. 
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Yet  if  we  take  our  ideas  of  the  business  of  the  in- 
structor from  a  poet,  what  can  be  more  pleasurable  ? 

Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 

To  teach  the  vounf  idea  how  to  shoot. 

To  pour  the  ^h  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 

To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 

The  generous  purpose  in  the  glorying  breast ; 

O  speak  the  joy ! Thomson. 

If  there  were  no  perverseness,  obstinacy,  ingratitude, 
and  stupidity,  the  task,  to  a  benevolent  heart,  might  be 
delightful.  There  is  something  truly  agreeable  in  assist- 
ing the  efforts  of  a  youthful  mind  which  is  at  once 
ingenious  and  ingenuous.  And  certainly  many  virtues 
may  be  advantageously  exercised  in  bearing  with  ill- 
usage,  and  doing  good  to  those  who  hate  and  despise 
you. 

It  is  a  fine  opportunity  of  serving  human  nature 
and  one's  country,  and  I  admire  the  philanthropy  of 
those  who,  from  so  pure  a  motive,  are  influenced 
to  undergo  labours  so  severe,  contumelies  so  insulting, 
slanders  so  unjust,  ingratitude  so  base.  I  fear  the 
number  is  small 

— —  vix  sunt  totidem  quot 
Thebaruro  portse  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili.  J  uv. 

The  greater  part  submit  to  the  labour  with  the  com- 
mon stimulus  of  human  exertion,  the  hope  of  gain ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  parents  purchase  not 
only  ease  and  exemption  from  the  toil  of  instruction 
and  the  trouble  of  their  children's  ill  humour,  not  only 
accomplishments  useful  and  ornamental,  but  also  food, 
accommodations^  and  habitation  for  their  o£&pring,  the 
gain  of  their  masters  should  not  be  considered  as  earned 
too  easily.  If  the  masters  acquit  themselves  well  in  an 
^undertaking  so  arduous,  they  are  justly  entitled  not 
only  to  profit  but  to  honour. 

If  I  should  be  asked,  to  what  purpose  are  these  ob- 
servations on  the  ill-treatment  of  schoolmasters;   I 
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should  an9W/^r>  that  they  ar€  intended  to  nndicate 
from  contempt  an  order  of  men  at  onee  useful  and 
oppressed ;  to  ipdnce  parents  t9  become  more  candid 
and  considerate  in  their  behaviour  to  them^  and  to 
persuade  masters  themselves^  actuated  by  a  due  sense 
of  their  oiyp  value  in  isociety^  to  scorn  diat  meanness, 
submissiouj^  and  obsequiousness  which  invites^  and 
almost  justifies  contempt. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  many  masters^  in  a 
dependent  state,  exhibit  a  servility  of  manners  whicb, 
while  it  flatters  the  weak  parent,  disgraces  the  didactic 
profession.  Purse-proud  parents  are  too  apt  to  con- 
sider all  whom  they  pay,  as  servants ;  and  to  require 
an  obsequiousness  in  the  instructors  of  their  children 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  a  liberal  man  worthy 
to  superintend  a  liberal  education.  They  demand  a 
slavish  disposition  in  him  whom  they  wish  to  teach 
their  children  liberality  both  by  precept  and  example* 
Men  of  sense  and  liberal  minds  cannot  submit  patiently. 
Others  occupy  their  place,  and  succeed  by  adulation 
and  by  the  mean  arts  of  pleasing ;  and  thus  is  the  pro- 
fession degraded,  and  education  becomes,  instead  of  a 
fine  philosophical  preparation  for  the  conduct  of  life^ 
a  mere  mechanical  skill  in  writing,  reading,  spouting, 
casting  accounts,  dancing,  fencing,  and  fiddling.  And 
thus  it  must  be,  while  masters  attend  more  to  pleasing 
the  parent's  vanity,  submitting  to  his  pride,  and  com- 
plying with  his  folly,  than  to  serving  the  pupil  in  the 
rugged  path  of  an  honest  discipline.  The  Doctor 
Rocks  always  had  more  patients  than  the  Akensides, 
the  Addingtons,  the  Heberdens,  and  the  Pitcaimes. 
In  no  profession  are  there  more  arrant  Quacks  than  in 
the  Didactic. 
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BVBNIN6  LX. 

OK  BOMB   BPPECTS  QP  liONO  8BPARATI0N   IN  TUB  MAR* 
RIBD    STATE. 

I  PRESENT  my  reader  with   the  following  letters^ 
which  describe  a  situation  in  private  life. 
My  dear  Husband, 

I  write  not  to  upbraid  you.  I  entertmn  a  sincere 
afifection  for  you,  and  no  unkind  usage  shall  ever  remove 
it.  I  write  only  to  let  you  know  the  state  of  those 
whom  you  have  unfortunately  abandoned,  your  children 
and  your  wife. 

Fame  has  informed  me,  with  too  much  authenticity^ 
that  you  have  found  another  object  of  your  love,  and 
that  I  shall  see  your  face  no  more,  I  who  had  expected 
your  return  from  the  East  Indies  with  painful  anxietyi 
who  had  counted  the  slow  hours  which  parted  you  from 
me, — think  how  I  was  shocked  at  hearing  you  would 
visit  England  no  more,  and  that  you  had  settled  with 
a  mistress  in  the  South  of  France.  It  was  for  your 
sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  I  lamented.  You  went 
against  my  earnest  entreaties ;  but  it  was  with  a  desire^ 
which  I  thought  sincere,  to  provide  a  genteel  main* 
tenance  for  our  four  little  ones,  whom  you  said  you 
could  not  bear  to  see  brought  up  to  the  evils  of  poverty* 
I  might  now  lament  the  disappointment  in  not  sharing 
the  expected  riches  which  I  hear  you  have  amassed. 
But  I  scorn  it.  What  are  riches  compared  to  the 
delight  of  sincere  affection !  I  deplore  the  loss  of  your 
love ;  I  deplore  the  frailty  which  has  involved  you  in 
error,  and  vrill,  I  am  sure,  as  such  mistaken  conduct 
must,  terminate  in  misery. 

But  I  mean  not  to  remonstrate.  It  is,  alas !  too  late. 
I  only  write  to  you  to  acquaint  you  with  the  health 
and  some  other  circumstances  of  myself  and  those  little 
ones  whom  you  once  loved. 

The  large  house  in  which  you  left  us  in  Harley- 
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street  could  not  be  aupported  without  an  expence  which 
the  little  sum  you  left  behind  could  not  long  supply. 
I  have  relinquished  it,  and  retired  to  a  neat  little  cot- 
tage in  a  village  fifty  miles  from  London.  We  can 
mako^no  pretensions  to  elegance ;  but  we  live  in  great 
neatness,  and,  by  strict  economy,  supply  our  moderate 
wants  with  as  much  comfort  as  our  desolate  situa- 
tion will  allow.  Your  presence,  my  love,  would  make 
the  little  cottage  a  palace. 

Poor  Emily,  who  is  grown  a  fine  girl,  has  been 
working  a  pair  of  ruffles  for  you,  and  often,  as  she  plies 
her  needle,  repeats  with  a  sigh.  When  will  my  dear 
papa  return  ?  The  others  are  constantly  asking  me  the 
same  question  ;  and  iittle  Henry,  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  talk,  learned  to  lisp,  in  the  first  syllables  he  ever 
uttered.  When  will  papa  come  home  ? 

Sweet  fellow !  He  is  now  sitting  on  his  stool  by  my 
side,  and  as  he  sees  me  drop  a  tear,  asks  me  why  1  cry, 
for  papa  will  come  home  soon.  He  and  his  two  brothers 
are  frequently  riding  on  your  walking-cane,  and  take 
particular  delight  in  it,  because  it  is  papa's. 

I  do  assure  you  I  never  open  my  lips  to  them  on  the 
cause  of  your  absence.  But  I  cannot  prevail  with  my- 
self to  bid  them  cease  to  ask  when  you  will  return, 
though  the  question  frequently  extorts  a  tear  (which  I 
hide  in  a  smile),  and  wrings  my  soul,  while  I  sufifer  in 
silence. 

I  have  taught  them  to  mention  you  with  the  greatest 
ardour  of  affection  in  their  morning  land  evening  prayers ; 
and  they  always  add  of  themselves  a  petition  for  your 
speedy  return. 

I  spend  my  time  in  giving  them  the  little  instruction 
I  am  able.  I  cannot  afford  to  place  them  in  any  emi* 
nent  school,  and  do  not  chuse  that  they  should  acquire 
meanness  and  vulgarity  at  a  low  one.  I  hope  you  wiH 
approve  my  teaching  Emily  and  the  two  elder  boys 
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the  Fnench  language*  They  have  ahreadjr  made  a 
tolerable  proficiency  m  it.  As  to  English^  they  read 
alternately  three  hours  every  morning  the  most  cele* 
brated  poets  and  prq^e  i^riters,  and  they  can  write, 
though  not  an  elegant,  yet  a  very  plain  and  legible 
hand. 

Do  not,  my  dear,  imagine  that  the  employment  is 
irksome.  It  affords  me  a  sweet  consolation  in  your 
absence.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  little  ones,  I 
am  afraid  I  should  not  support  it. 

I  thmk  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  hear  that, 
by  retrenching  our  wants  and  expences,  we  are  enabled 
to  pay  for  every  thing  we  buy ;  and  though  poor,  are 
not  unhappy  from  the  want  of  any  necessary. 

Pardon  my  interrupting  you.  I  mean  to  give  you 
satisfaction.  Though  I  am  deeply  injured  by  your 
error,  I  am  not  resentful.  I  wish  you  all  the  happiness 
you  are  capable  of,  and  am  your  once  loved^  and  still 
affectionate, 

Emilia. 

After  an  interval  of  three  years,  the  following  an- 
swer was  returned  : 

Excellent  Emilia, 

By  the  time  you  receive  this,  the  hand  which  wrote 
it  will  be  laid  in  the  grave.  I  have  ordered  it  not  to 
be  transmitted  to  you  till  I  am  departed ;  and  I  am 
now  on  my  death-bed.  My  surgeon  has  told  me,  in 
delicate  terms,  that  I  cannot  recover. 

Avarice  led  me  to  separate  from  you ;  a  separation 
of  a  year  or  two  caused  me,  weak  as  I  was,  to  forget 
you,  and  to  form  a  connection,  from  which  I  have  de- 
rived nothing  but  torment.  I  deserved  it  by  my  folly 
and  my  wickedness.  You  were  the  best  of  women, 
and  I  have  wronged  you  beyond  the  power  of  repa- 
ration. 
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I  will  not  give  you  pain  by  a  particular  enumeration 
of  my  various  miseries.  I  have  been  in&tuated  by  one 
who  loved  me  not>  but  loved  the  treasure  I  nq^dly 
amassed  in  the  East,  and  left  no  effort  untried  to  cap^ 
tivate  my  affections.  She  contrived  to  come  home  in 
the  same  ship,  where  our  acquaintance  increased  to  an 
intimacy,  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of  all  my  dis- 
tress. But,  could  you  believe  it  ?  After  having  sp^it 
in  dissipation  and  in  gaming  almost  liie  whole  of  my 
fortune,  she  left  me,  not  without  involving  me  ini^  fatid 
duel,  and  accompanied  the  man  who  gave  mm  my 
death's  wound.  The  following  letter  I  enclose,  that 
you  may  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  how  different  a 
woman  she  was  from  yourself: 

Despicable  wretch. 
Do  you  think  I  will  live  in  beggary  with  you !    Re- 
fuse to  buy  me  the  diamond  necklace !  Captain ^ 

is  a  generous  man.  He  has  long  expressed  a  regard 
for  me.  He  has  bought  the  necklace  which  you,  mean 
fellow,  refused.  Make  no  more  pretensions  to  me; 
and  if  you  dare  be  angry  with  the  Captain  for  any 
liberties  he  may  take,  be  assured  you  will  meet  with 
your  match :  and  I  hope  to  hear  that  he  makes  you 
repent  your  insolence  when  you  aspired  to  the  affections 

of  one  who  is  deserving  of  a  man  of  spirit,  and 

Your^s  no  more. 

Till  I  received  this  I  never  thought  of  your  letter. 
Indeed,  as  I  knew  your  hand,  I  never  opened  it ;  for 
it  reached  me  when  I  was  intoxicated  with  newly-ac- 
quired opulence,  and  a  variety  of  vicious  gratifications. 

It  has  indeed  afforded  me  satisfsu^ion,  as  you  kindly 
intended  it,  to  find  that  my  poor  children  have  such  a 
mother  to  compensate  the  injuries  of  a  deluded  father. 

The  wound  inflicted  by  my  aRti^qnist,  who  is  also 
a  married  man,  is  in  a  vital  part ;  and  there  is  not,  as 
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I  have  been  told,  the  least  hope  of  recovery.  I  caa 
s<*arcely  wish  it,  unless  it  were  to  repent  of  my  trans* 
gre^^ioi^ ;  for  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  iny  injured 
Emilia,  and  the  presence  of  the  little  ones  would  break 
my  heart.  I  have  had  time  to  make  a  will ;  and  the 
sum  whieh  I  have  left,  though  little  in  comparison  with 
what  I  acquired  abroad,  will,  I  trust,  under  your 
care,  supply  a  decent  competency. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  wife,  forgive  me,  my  dear  chil* 
dren,md  remember  that  the  father  who  cruelly  deserted 
you,  lived  a  wretch  in  consequence  of  his  unkindness, 
and  died  prematurely.  It  was  the  last  satisfaction  he 
had,  that  he  lived  to  see  his  error,  and  to  ask  God  and 
his  family  forgiveness.  Farewell ;  and  may  you  and 
your  dear  children  avoid  the  misery  by  avoiding  the 
wickedness  of  your  husband. 


The  silent  grief  of  the  amiable  Emilia  can  easily  be 
conceived.  But  her  own  heart  and  her  children  con- 
soled her.  She  had  brought  up  her  children  virtuously, 
and  furnished  them  with  useful  knowledge  to  the  best 
of  her  power :  and  they  repaid  her  by  gratitude  and 
good  conduct.  The  addition  to  their  very  little  fortune 
was  opulence  to  those  who  had  not  expected  it. 

When  time  had  mitigated  her  grief,  I  have  often 
heard  her  in  conversation  lament  the  situations  which 
cause  married  persons  to  separate  at  a  great  distance, 
and  for  a  long  time,  whidi,  in  some  minds,  are  apt  to 
erase  the  traces  of  affection ;  and  she  has  spoken  with 
warmth  against  that  avarice  which  drives  people  who 
have  a  competency,  and  might  reasonably  be  contented 
at  home,  to  foreign  climes  in  pursuit  of  enormous 
wealth,  which  Providence,  as  a  punishment  for  avarice, 
frequently  renders  the  occasion  of  misery. 
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EVENING  LXI. 

ON  CONFOUNDING  RELIGION  WITH  SUPERSTITION. 

Honim  enim  seatentiae  omnium  non  modo  superstitionem  tollont,  in 
qua  inest  Timor  mams  Deorum ;  sed  etiam  Keligionem,  qua  Deomm 
pio  cultn  continetur. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  Dbo.  Lib.  l.  4S. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  language,  that  words 
cannot  be  found  to  discriminate  all  the  variety  of  ideas 
of  the  human  mind  with  that  degree  of  precision  which 
is  necessary  to  avoid  error.  A  great  many  mistakes  in 
morals  arise  from  the  abuse  of  words,  i^hich  are  too 
often  either  voluntarily  or  malevolently  misunderstood 
and  misapplied.  The  Christian  religion  has  always 
suffered  by  this  perversion.  It  suffers  at  this  time, 
since  it  is  denominated  by  those  who  impiously  endear 
vour  to  injure  its  cause,  a  mode  of  superstition. 
Though  man  boasts  much  of  his  reason,  it  is  really 
astonishing  to  consider  how  few  exercise  it  with  effect. 
Give  any  thing  a  bad  name,  and  the  majority  of  man* 
kind  will  abominate  it  without  examination,  merely  in 
consequence  of  the  first  impression  which  they  hastily 
received  from  a  misapplied  appellation. 

The  freethinkers  of  this  age,  who  dignify  themselves 
with  the  name  of  liberal  philosophers,  hesitate  not  to 
stigmatize  all  religion  with  the  name  of  superstition. 
They  who  wish  to  be  esteemed  men  of  liberal  minds, 
and  who  abhor  the  ridicule  and  censure  which  attends 
the  bigot,  are  but  too  ready  to  join  with  the  pretended 
philosophers  in  exploding  religion.  To  avoid  the 
epithet  of  superstitious,  which  conveys  to  them  the 
idea  of  weakness,  they  are  rash  and  precipitate  enough 
to  reject  all  the  comfortable  offers  which  religion 
reaches  out  to  her  sincere  votaries.  The  very  name 
frightens  them ;  and  if  they  resolve  not  to  fear  God,  it 
is  very  certain  that  they  are  sadly  afraid  of  man.  They 
dare  the  vengeance  of  Omnipotence ;  but  they  cannot 
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stand  agaiiist  the  ridicule  of  a  pert  witling  and  the 
sarcasm  of  a. minute  philosopher. 

He  must  know  little  of  the  history  of  mankind  who 
shall  deny  that  superstition  has  prevailed  in  all  ages 
and  all  nations,  and  caused  nmch  cruelty  and  misery. 
Man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  superstition.  Feeling 
himself  weak  and  miserable,  he  is  ready  to  fly  .to  any 
thing  which  his  fancy  suggests  to  him  as  a  refuge  in 
distress. :  A  stock  or  a  stone  become  the  olg.ect  of  his 
adoration.  He  is  ready  to  inflict  on  himself  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  or  to  suffer  them  from  others,  if 
he  b  once  persuaded  that  he  can  thus  appease  an  angry 
Deity.  Natural  affection  dies  at  the  command  of 
superstition.  A  child  is  sacrificed  with  alacrity,  if  the 
devotee  is  taught,  that  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased.  Every  thing  yields  to  the  devout  phrenzy. 
That  every  philanthropist  should  therefore  endeavour 
to  prevent  its  diffusion  among  mankind,  is  to  be 
expected  and  applauded.  But  let  him  not,  through 
carelessness  or  violence,  root  up  a  salutary  plant  in  his 
endeavour  to  eradicate  a  weed.  Religion  is  the  medi- 
cine of  human  life,  as  superstition  is  its  bane. 

In  this  enlightened  age  there  is  little  danger  of 
gross  superstition.  The  darkness  of  ignorance  was 
necessary  to  give  to  the  bugbears  of  imagination  the 
appearance  of  reality.  Opinions  are  examined  in  this 
country  with  that  freedom  which  our  happy  constitu- 
tion allows,  and  that  perspicacity  which  a  multitude  of 
well-informed  understandings  must  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  possess.  The  national  religion  is  therefore 
professed  in  all  its  native  purity,  and  they  who  pre- 
sume to  call  it  superstition,  only  prove  their  own 
vnckedness  and  vanity. 

Such  vanity  must  be  wicked,  though  at  the  same 
time,  it  owes  much  of  its  origin  to  folly.  Wedc  men 
often  seektnothing  farther  than  the  applause  of  their 
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ennpany.  Tbey  appeaor  wondte? fiilly  wise  in  tbeif  own 
eyes,  if  they  can  astonish  their  neighbours  by  die  sir- 
gnlarity  or  the  boldness  of  their  epinions*  S«eh  men 
are  to  be  known,  wheneiief  a  religions  idea  is  intro-* 
dueed,  by  a  sigailScant  sneer  of  contempt,  or  an  upfift* 
kkg  of  the  eye-brows  with  an  air  of  oMseiou  stipe- 
Kiority.  IfthelangiHigeof  grinMceisBotsufficiei^ 
understod,  they  tfamk  it  necessary  to  mggest  a  hint, 
^  that  they  look  upon  all  such  superstitious  stuff  as 
imwortby  mea  of  S€fi0^(by  whidi  they  mean  to  eharae* 
terae  ihemadjres^)  and  fit  only  to  scare  cbiklKft  and 
M  womeo.  For  their  own  p8rts>  they  must  congra- 
tulate dwrnselres.  that  they  are  emancipated  from  the 
horrid  abnrety  of  ptejw&e/" 

Nevesdkelese  it  would  appearr  on^  a  Inr  MammalioB, 
tikat  dmse  arrogant  talkers  are  only  half  learned,  and 
Aat  pride  fiUs  up  the  mighty  viml  of  sense ;  yet  mch 
m  the  confidene^  with  which  they  speak,  that  the^  youi% 
and  the  weric  are  often  seduced  by  them,  attd  become 
tiitir  di8e]{des.  Thus  their  sect  is  increased  m  warn* 
hers,  aad  tiieiv  arrogance  increases  in  a^  muck  greater 
proportion. 

They  teadt  thek  disciples  that  religion  owes  its  rise 
to  subtle  politicians,  aad  its  support  to  the  arts  of 
priestcraft.  It  is  at  once  a  metandioly  and  an  unde^ 
Biable  truths  tibat  religjoa*  has  beov  hypocridiealiy 
abused  by  statesmen  and  ecdesastics  to  serve  tlm  pur- 
poses ei  avaricet  and  ambition^  But  wiH  cavttlera  ncsrer 
desist  frote  arguing  against  tike  use  of  a  thing  firoiai  its 
abuse^,  a  fitUacy  uniworthy^  a.  man  of  cmmnaw  under- 
staftdiilg  or  common  honesty  ?  I  reprohatertlbse  poli^ 
tioiana  and  those  priests  who  have  attempted  to  aiaii 
themselves  of  religion  as  an  artifice  to  promode  tfaehr 
seeidav  designs.  They  a«e  more  detestable  thaor  the 
^mi  and'  declared  unbeliever.  If  he  is  honesty  he  ia  an 
^jl9cfi  of  compassion  radier  than  oontemtit.:  hot 
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uatthH  politicianfi,  who  think  to  drive  men  to  slatery, 
or  obedience,  as  they  call  it,  hy  frightening  them  with 
die  phantoms  of  religion  which  they  do  not  themselves 
believe,  deserve  the  vengeance  of  society.  It  will  be 
said,  that  they  intend  to  preserve  good  order  by  pro- 
motii^  superstition.  I  cannot  call  thai  good  order 
which  is  preserved  only  by  the  deceit  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  rulers.  Good  order  requires  thatC  men  capable  of 
so  mean  deceit  should  not  be  the  governing  a  part  of 
soeiety.  Their  very  pre-eminence  disturbs  good  order. 
The  only  good  order  which  they  reaHy  wish  to  pro- 
mote is,  that  tame  acquiescence  among  the  lower  ranks, 
whidli  aUows  themselves  to  lord  it  over  a  subject  world. 
It  is  very  true  that  religioa  contributes  ta  secure  a 
peaceable  acquiescence  in  good  government.  This  is 
one  among  its  many  beneficent  effects ;  but  it  is  not 
trae  l^at  religion  is  only  the  invention  of  politicians, 
and  a  mere  state  engine  to  effect  tranquillity.  It  ori- 
ginates in  the  human  mind  from  the  spontaneous  feel- 
ings 0f  nature.  In  the  most  unenlightened  countries> 
whefe  ao  pretensions  were  ever  made  to  revelation, 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found.  Nothing  but  ignorance 
united  with  depravity  can  deny  the  foundations  of  na- 
twal  religion^  Every  good  mind  admitting  natural 
religion  by  the  light  of  natural  understanding,  will  re- 
jpice  to  fiind  sa  many  proofs  of  the  Christian  reve- 

To  fear  God  is  the  best  method  of  acquiring  that 
trae  couisage  whidi  fears  nothing  else.  The  fear  of 
God  arises  not  from  a  timorous  and  weak  mind>  as  the 
infidel  pretenders  to  philosophy  represent  it.  I  appeal 
ta  fiictSfMi.the  history  of  mankind.  Hio^e  not  the  bravest 
and  best  men  in  all  ages  and  nations  displayed  a  reve- 
rmitialawe  of  Gsod?  If  only  the  weak  had  patronized 
lel^ion,  it  would,  long  ago  have  bieten  exploded.  The 
Mam|4es.and  argiuments  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  n^n- 
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Idnd  btve  q>erated,  under  the  £reetion  of  PnnrideBoe, 
in  continaing  in  the  world,  that  raurpe  of  all  tmeonft- 
fort^adne  sense  of  religion.  The  Tarn  and  the  wicked 
have  endeavoored  to  destroy  it,  and  they  hare  always 
succeeded  with  a  few ;  but  they  hav^  not  be»i  aUe  m 
preTaQ-i]4|parsaUy ;  neither  will  they;  for  it  is  founded 
on  the  rock  of  truth,  and  the  ^  gates  of  hrlljtiB  noC 
prevail  agaiif^t  it.** 

I  am  sorry  to  obserre  the  philoaophy  of  Epicoms 
gaining  ground  in  our  countiy.  It  might  be  called  the 
philosophy  of  Satan.  It  is  destructive  of  every  thing 
virtuous  and  good,  and  equally  portends  the  ruin  ot 
empires  and  of  human  nature.  It  flatters  huaum  de- 
pravity so  much,  that  nothing  can  impede  its  pisgius 
but  the  counteracting  prevalence  of  Cbristiao  fmna- 
pies  and  practices. 

I  therefore  seriously  exhort  all  who  are  Christians 
indeed,  to  dare  to  profess  what  they  believe,  and  to 
discountenance  error  by  the  native  fortitude  of  truth. 
The  misfortune  is,  diat  the  modest  Christian  is  too 
often  restrained  by  his  love  of  peace,  and  1^  las  hvH»« 
lity^ftom  standing  up  in  the  defence  of  the  Goqid; 
while  the  patrons  of  error,  incited  by  vanity,  and  a  ma- 
lignant desire  of  rendering  others  as  widied  and  mise* 
rable  as  themselves,  are  indefetigaUe  in  thedffiukm  of 
their  opinions.     It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  ancere 
Christian  to  exert  himself,  when  unbdievers  midtq^, 
and  when  the  scomer  declares  the  Christian  religioii, 
like  an  other  religions,  to  be  only  *^  a  mode  of  super- 
stition.* 

On  the  Machiavellian  principle  of  using  religion  as 
an  engine  of  state,  let  me  ask  the  pretended  pkihMiK 
phers,  how  the  most  impcnrtant  transactions  of  dvil  fife, 
and  how  the  business  of  courts  of  judicature  ctui  pro^ 
ceed,  when  the  doctrine  shall  be  successfully  diftiswl, 
that  Christianity  is  but  an  artful  ddusion  to 
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the  yhjigBX  ?  Will  an  onUti  be  then  of  any  force  or  obU- 
gatkte!  Tkese  philosophers  are  more  injurious  to  the 
intore^  of  soci^  than  many  malefactors  who  are  by 
iSbe  laws  of  their  country  capitally  convicted.  ^  They 
destroy  the  very4K>ot  of  "all  civil  and  mortal  virtue. 
They  are  teachers  oi  vice,  not  of  timid  and^luctant 
i^ce,  bftt*of  vice  which  dares  the  broadest  day^ht> 
and  boMly  defends  itself  on  avowed  principle. 

I  vrill  conclude  with  adding  one  suggestion,  wluch, 
though  it  may  not  find  uhiversal  approbation,  will,  I 
think,  deserve  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  good  man 
ought  to  be  cautious  of  expressing  himself  with  scorn 
and  contempt  even  on  the  subject  of  those  many  feilse 
religions  which  prevail  in  the  iforld,  and  which  may 
justly  deserve  the  name  of  superstition;  for  it  appears 
to  me,  that  God  Almighty,  as  a  benevolent  being,  must 
always  be  pleased  with  intentional  service  and  obedi- 
ence, though  the  mode  of  performing  it  should  be  erro- 
neous. At  least,  I  believe  it  will  admit  no  doubt,  that 
God  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  the  most 
superstitious,  than  with  the  impiety  and  presumption 
of  the  unbelieving  philosopher^  who  prou<Uy  imagines 
his  own  reason  to  be  the  standard  of  all  truth  and  pro- 
priety. 

These  unhappy  dupes  of  pride  will,  I  dare  say,  at 
some  future  day,  find  their  error  refuted,  if  not  by 
argument,  yet  by  the  slow  punishments  of  an  aveng- 
ing God.  For  great  and  terrible  is  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent.  Who  may  abide  his  wrath  ?  ^  If  his  wrath 
be  kindled,  yea  but  a  little,  blessed  are  all  they  that 
put  iheir  trust  in  him.'' 

Blessed  indeed  are  they  who  throughout  life  have 
served  their  God  with  devotion  and  humility.  God 
shall  make  all  their  bed  in  their  sickness.  Life  to 
them  AsiSl  be  pleasant,  as  a  journey  through  a  delight- 
Ail  country,  warmed  and  enlightened  by  the  sun ;  and 
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both  in  Ufe  4UNi  «(;  a(eatb»  ^  isbitH  v^fimnc^  ^ 
«i|ith  pf  tb^t  4Q9l(tftt<iioii,  w^Qh  ^a^biw  its,  4iat4he 
ftuur  of  Gp4  i»  4be  bje^nvo^ 


^EVENING  liXJI^ 

XMf  raiiPFRaiKG  XHB  JDDGMBNT  TO  »B  aU&LI&D  W  WIT 
ON  BBLI6IOUS  SUBJBCT8. 

To  be  remarkable  for  that  lively  and  creative  jiower 
of  the  mind  which  invents  such  ideas  as  are  both 
pleasing  and  suiprising,  by  their  truth  ^d  novelty,  is 
a  distinction  greatly  to  be  valued.  It  is  to  possess  a 
power  of  diffusing  &  charm  m  every  subject  and  of 
striking  conviction  in  the  mind  with  an  instantaneous 
impulse.  There  b  no  doubt  but  that  the  Giver  of 
every  good  gift  intended  that  it  should  be  productive 
of  beneficial  effects.  It  is  certainly  conducive  to  cheer- 
fulness/and  enlivens  the  dull  identity  of  common  life. 
It  ridicules  folly ;  and,  by  ridiouUng,  frequently  cor- 
rects it.  It  often  decides  with  momentary  intuitioB  oa 
subjects  of  which  plodding  mdustry  has.  laboured  only 
to  augment  the  obscurity.  None,  I  believe  will  indulge 
a  general  invective  against  wit,  but  those  who  are  des- 
titute of  it. 

Wit  has  sometimes  been  used  as  an  auxiliaj^  to 
reason  in  the  defence  of  religion.  \Dr.  jSouth  pos- 
sessed a  share  of  abilities  which  were  sufficient  to 
brandish  any  weapon  which  he  chose  to  emplc^.  Wilt 
in  hb  hand  was  sharp  and  irresbtible,  and  made  its 
way  like  the  scymitar  or  the  battle-axe.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  church.  Ho  is  not  only 
a  wit  but  a  solid  rea^oner.  His  learning  is  oqual  to 
his  natural  endowments.  Wit  enliveiis  the  mass  of 
his  erudition,  as  the  leaven  leaveneth  a  farinaceous  fub- 
stance.  Dr.  South  exerted  his  wit  to  so  good  ,pll^- 
poses,  and  with  so  much  effect,  that  he  is  mifyt-^fftf**^ 
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cidly  plaeed  i|i  a  Ifigb  taoak  among  the  many  excell^iM? 
pimdiers:  who  ha¥e  adcnmedi  ihk  csountry.  Y^  a  ^n- 
cCtror  admiieF  of  luBi  cannot  Imt  wi^  that  h6  had  nb^ 
ddfomied  hia  writings  ivith  some  etpressiotis  whi<^fi^ 
tiiDughnot  destitnte  of  humour,  must  be  condemned 
aft  vulgae  and  indecoiousw 

Dr.  Home,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  discovered 
a  genuine  spirit  of  piety  in  his  writings,  and  £s-^ 
played  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  all  its  charms,  has  at- 
tadoed  the  philosophy  of  Hume  with  the  arms  of  ridi^ 
culis.  Indeed  many  parts  of  Hume's  philosophy  ap- 
pear to  carry  with  them  their  own  reiutatibn  by  inhe- 
rent absurdity ;  but  they  ftdl  into  the  hands  of  those 
whose  want  of  learning  and  of  principles  induces  them 
to  a^mit  the  arguments  of  sophistry  in  defence  of  li- 
bertinism. Dr«  Home  justly  supposed  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  Hume  were  more  likely  to  be  disabused  of 
their  error  by  the  fear  of  derisipn,  than  by  any  force 
of  argumentatbn.  He  has  indeed  derided  both  Hume 
and  the  Humists,  as  they  affi^t  to  style  themselves, 
with  singular  success.  I  only  wish  that  the  part  of  his 
book  in  which  they  are  attacked  could  be  universally 
introduced  to  ^heir  notice.  It  would  operate  as  an  an- 
tidote, to  the  poison  of  the  sceptic,  unless  indeed  its  ge- 
nuine effect  should  be  prevented  by  the  force  of  estab- 
licbed.  prejudice. 

I  diould  not  have  regretted  if  the  latt^  part  of 
Dr.  Home's  Letters  upon  Infidelity  had  been  entirely 
omitted.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  obscure  pamphlet, 
which  would  n^er  have  emerged  to  notice  by  its  own 
siMcength :  and  the  difficulties  of  many  passages  in  Scrip- 
tnre^^ll  neveK  be  removed  to  the  satisfaction  of  cavil- 
ling: fiH^pticd,  by  the  most  ingenious  answers. 

It  muat  be  owned,  that  great  caution  is  requiredin 
the  UM  of  wit  and  humour  as  auxiliary  to  the  cause 
of  religion.    They  induce  a  levity  of  mind,  which  i& 
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toaqpt  to  degeaentB-Hb  a  wmitom  toffgwi 
tlmig  serious.  Rdigmi,  Ike  a  duote  toataim, 
appear  in  a  dress  whkdiexchMMntimeBts  of 
and  fnUds  fiuniliarity.  Wben  she  is  mtxoimBoito 
mankind  in  a  grotesque  w  gay  attiie»  aiie  ongkft  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  guide  who  can  tenc^  her  t» 
presenre  an  air  of  dignity  in  the  midst  of  hen 
sc^Dfion:  I  mean  to  suggest  that  wit  and 
diould  ne?er  be  used  in  reHgious  trentiscs  hut  by  wri- 
ters whose  judgment,  fike  that  of  Dr.  Hwne,  is  ] 
rior  to  their  eomic  riiffities;  and  whose  comk 
Ifte  Yorick*s,  would  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 

Wit  and  humour  have  indeed  been  much 
quently  employed  as  the  enemies  tiian  as  die 
ries  of  Christianity.  Hie  natural  man,  as  he  is  styloi 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  is,  the  man  who  is  uue- 
generated  by  grace,  and  he  also,  who  is  hut  litde  read 
m  theological  learning,  will  find  a  muhitnde  of  parti* 
culars  in  Scripture  wloch,  with  but  a  small  dare  of  in- 
genuity, they  may  perrersely  turn  to  ridicule.  To  he 
fSMetious  <m  sacred  subyects  requires  mete  msKgnity 
thanirit. 

Huit  Voltaire  had  wit,  ncme  can  deny  hot  dmse  iHki 
are  destitute  of  it.  In  subjects  of  pofite  fitentare  Us 
wit  is  always  ddigfatful,  though  his  juj^ment  i 
be  not  always  sound ;  but  on  subjects  which 
things  sacred,  both  his  wit  and  his  judgment 
reprobation.  Here  his  wit  is  always  misappfied,  as 
weD  as  often  fSdse. 

But,  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  diat  the 
wit  of  Vdtaire  in  sacred  subjects  is  pure  and  ezcdkn^ 
yet  every  man  of  sense  and  seriousness  will  arm  himsdf 
with  caution  before  he  ventures  to  give  it  his  attentkm. 
A  man  has  so  much  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  his  rdigion, 
that  he  will  not  rashly  incur  the  danger  of  lodng  aD 
belief  in  it.     He  recollects  that  the  sparks  of  wit  are 
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oHoEk  Uke  the  fire  of  a  noctaumalbnpour^  which  ahiiMi 
oid]r  to  seduce^  or  like  some  stones  fabricated  by  art  in 
imitation  of  nature^  at»once  brilliant  imd  false. 

Reason  ocly,  or  the  powerful  impulses  of  conscience, 
can  influence  a  man  of  sense  in  afiUrs  of  religion.  Con- 
vince me^  if  you  can^  he  will  say^  that  my  religion  is 
iiybunded^  and  I  wiU  relinquish  it.  But  to  convince 
is  not  in  the  power  of  wit  alone.  Its  province  is  to 
amuse  the  fuicy^  and  not  to  persuade  the  faculty  of 
reason. 

It  may  be  rather  difficult  to  avoid  delusion  when  it 
appears  under  so  pleasing  a  fonn  as  that  of  wit;  but^ 
as  religion  is  confessedly  of  infinite  consequence  to  our 
happiness,  let  us  always  prove  the  solidity  of  the  wit 
by  the  touchstone  of  good  sense.  An  impartial  ap- 
plication of  that  test  will^  I  am  ccmvinced,  always  be- 
c<»ne  &vourable  in  the  result  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  we  are  led  by  curiosity  to  read  the  works 
of  celebrated  wits  who  have  taken  the  part  of  infidelity, 
kt  us  always  discriminate  between  wit  and  argument, 
so  as  to  be  amused  only  by  the  wit,  and  remain  un- 
shaken in  our  faith  till  the  fortress  of  it  is  battared  by 
the  main  force  of  superior  and  commanding  reason. 
Christianity  has  stood  like  a  rock  of  ages  amidst  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  for  many  centuries,  against  every 
attadc  whether  of  wit  or  of  argument,  and,  under  the 
Divine  Providence,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  shall  stand  till  time  itself  shall  be  absorbed  in 
eternity. 

END  OP  VOL.  II. 
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